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91-47 
Gandhiji addressing the prayer meeting at Das- 
para, said that the Muslims of the Noakhali District 
should tell the Bengal Government, which was their 
Government, that no police or military protection 
was required for Gandhiji and that they themselves 
would protect him in his tour. 
10-1-'47 
Gandhiji spoke about conversions during his 
prayer speech at Jagatpur. He said he had been 
hearing for some time — and more insistently since 
Friday —that if the Muslims asked the Hindus to 
“accept Islam, if they wanted to save themselves or 
their property and if the latter responded, 
was no compulsion. Gandhiji said he was not 
concerned for a moment with the truth or other- 
wise of that statement. What he wanted to say 
_ was that this was acceptance of Islam under the 
_ threat of force. j 


_  Gandhijisaid that he had carefully studied, as much 
_as he could in his busy life, Islam’s history written 
by Muslim divines and he had not found a single 
_ passage in condonation of forcible conversion. Real 
conversion proceeded from the heart and a heart 
conversion was impossible without an_ intelligent 
grasp of one’s own faith and that recommended for 
adoption. 


Concluding Gandhiji said that he was not going to 

_be satisfied without a heart understanding between 
_ the two communities and this was not possible 
_ unless the Hindus and the Muslims were prepared to 
respect each other's religions, leaving the process 
of conversion absolutely free and voluntary. 
/12-1-'47 
_ The All-India Congress Committee by its Delhi 
resolution had accepted the December 6 statement 
of the British Government and had gone to its 
“farthest limit consistent with its principles” to 
declare its friendly attitude to the Muslim League, 
_ Gandhiji told an interviewer, a former army officer, 

according to the Hindusthan Standard special 
correspondent. 


Gandhiji is reported to have added that he could 
not say what would be the League’s attitude to this 
_ friendly gesture, but he could only hope that they 


would reciprocate. 


4 A visitor asked which of the two alternatives 
for a solution of the present situation in India would 
be preferable — Pakistan or civil war? Gandhiji is 
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reported to have said that he would approach the 
problem differently. Neither of the two suggested 
solutions would be good. It was wrong to think 


that Pakistan could be achieved through: civil 
war. 


The interviewer asked what kind of Government 
would be good for a free India. Gandhiji’s reply 
to this was that it was not a question for him to 
answer. The question would be tripe for answer 
after freedom had been achieved. 


14-1-'47 


Some Muslim young men who met him at 
Bhatialpur this evening asked him what his 
objection was to the Setting up of a separate 
Muslim State after the events in Bihar. 


Gandhiji replied he had no objection to the 
setting up of a separate Muslim State. In fact, 
Bengal was so. But the question was: what was 
going to be the character of such a separate 
Muslim State. That had not been made clear sO 
far and if a Muslim State implied freedom to 
make hostile treaties with foreign powers to the 
detriment of the country as a whole, then that 
could not be a matter for agreement. 


Gandhiji thought that no one could be asked 


to sign an agreement granting liberty to others to 


launch hostilities against him, 


On the young men asking whether Gandhiji 
did not think it advisable to concede Pakistan 
since it was holding back the issue of Indian inde- 
pendence, Gandhiji said: Oaly after independence 
has been won can there be a question of grant- 
ing Pakistan. To reverse the process was to invite 
foreign help. 


Azadi” Gandhiji said, “ and Pakistan require 
the exclusion of all foreign powers. Until and unless 
India is free, there cannot be any other question.” 


FREEDOM FROM ALL FOREIGN RULE 


Freedom as envisaged by him, said Gandhiji, was 
freedom not merely from British rule but from 
every foreign rule. 


The last question put by the Muslim young men 
was: Now that there was neither Pakistan nor 
peace, what would be Gandhiji’s solution ? 


Gandhiji’s reply was : “That is exactly what I am’ 
here for and what I am trying to find out in Noa- 
khali.”’ He assured the youths that the moment 
he found it, he would announce it to the world, 
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15-1-'47 

Gandhiji told a meeting of Narayanpur Gram 
Seva Sangha that it was their primary duty to 
’ remove untouchability. Unless this virus was re- 
moved from their society, there could not be any 
real progress in this country. Secgndly, Hindu-Muslim 
unity should be effected. Both the Hindus and the 
Muslims should be eager to achieve this end. They 
took water from the same tank and rice from the 
same paddy fields. For the time being, they should 
forget politics and devote their sole attention to 
improve villages, spread education, develop industries 
and other constructive works. For this purpose, 
workers must be prepared to die. 


RETURN HOME EARLIER 


Replying to a question whether the refugees 
should now return home, Gandhiji said that they 
‘must return home earliest. They must, however, 
shed fear. Spinning also should form a main part 
of the duty of the workers. If they span at least one 
hour a‘day, they may supply yarn to weavers who 
were now looking up to the Government for such 
supply for their handlooms. The cloth problem 
would consequently be easier in this way. 


Happy ABOUT His HOST 

At the beginning of his prayer speech at 
Narayanpur Gandhiji expressed his happiness at 
having been able to spend another night under the 
roof of a Muslim friend in the course of his 
walking tour. In spite of the fact that he had been 
trying to reduce the size of his entourage, his 
efforts in that direction had so far not been . very 
successful. And he was glad that his host had proved 
equal to the occasion and had not been baffled by 
the number of his party. 


Then Gandhiji referred to an incident 
had occurred a short while ago. The elders of the 
house wanted him to meet the zanana ladies. He 
had made an attempt, but without success. It was 
true, he continued, that Hindu women attended 
the prayer in a large number. In this respect they 


were more advanced. But as such it became their | 


duty to fraternize with their Muslim sisters and 
rescue them from the thraldom of the purdah. If 
they neglected this neighbourly duty, there was 
obviously some defect on their part. 


India, Gandhiji said, was aspiring to be ftee. 
But if half the population was to remain in a 
paralysed condition, the type of freedom the 
people would attain could never be perfect. There- 
fore, with utmost humility, he once more appealed 
to the elders among the audience to examine the 
effect of the purdah system and do away with it 
in the shortest possible time. For, in his opinion 


the system, as he saw in his peregrination, was | 


quite contrary to what the eh ay had preached. 
16-1-'47 

Addressing the prayer gathering this evening, 
Gandhiji said that he had received certain questions 
from some Muslims while he was in Narayanpur 
yesterday. 


that 
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the Punjab to stay out of groups if his aim was 
Hindu-Muslim unity and how, after this, was it 
possible for the Muslim League to join the Consti- 
tuent Assembly ? Gandhiji said there was no 
‘if’ about his aim. Hindu-Muslim unity had been 
his aim from his youth upward, that is for an un- 
broken period of 60 years. He saw no contradiction 
between his aim and his advice to the people of 
Assam, the Sikhs and, for that matter, the Frontier 
and those who felt like it, to stay out of groups or 
from the Constituent Assembly. The Cabinet 
Mission’s Paper was of a voluntary nature and no 
party could be compelled to join the Constituent 
Assembly. They had no force to back their reso- 
lution or wishes except the force of public 
opinion. 


CONGRESS STAND 


He had, therefore, given no advice which should 
make it impossible for the Muslim League to join 
the Constituent Assembly. So far as he had read 
the resolution passed at the recent A.I. C. C. 
meeting, the Congress had completely identified 


itself with the Cabinet Mission’s Paper. A 


Gandhiji hoped that the Muslim League would 
join the Constituent Assembly in which it was open 
to it to make good its position by an appeal to 
reason. Otherwise the Constituent Assembly, because 
it was a voluntary organization brought into being 
by the only party that had force behind it, was like 
a house of cards. It could only become a solid 
structure if it was backed by the opinion of the 
Indian masses. Staying out by certain provinces or 
groups could not and should not be a hindrance 
to the proceedings of the Constituent Assembly, if 
it was otherwise good. 


Gandhiji would ask, “ Why should Assam be 
absorbed in Bengal against its will or the Frontier 
Province or the Sikhs into the Punjab and Sind?” 
The Congress or League, as the case may be, should 
make their programme and policy intrinsically at- 
tractive so as to appeal to the reason of the re- 
calcitrant province or groups. 


FRIEND OF BOTH COMMUNITIES 


The second question put to him was: 
Gandhiji claimed to be a friend of both the commu- 
nities, but he had been nursing back his own 
community for the last two months in Noakhali. 
What about the Muslims of Bihar, who have lost 
their all? Gandhiji said he would say the 
question ignored facts. He was not 
his own community. He had no community of his 
own except in the sense that he belonged to all 
communities. His record, Gandhiji said, spoke 
for itself. He freely admitted that he was trying | 
to bring comfort to the Hindus of Noakhali, but} 
not at the expense of the Muslims. If there was a 
sick member in his family and he seemed to attend” 
to the sick member, it surely did not mean that he| 
neglected the others. 
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He had had repeated and insistent advice from 


Muslim friends that his place was more in Bihar, 


where the Muslims were in point of numbers much 
greater sufferers than:the Hindus in Noakhali. He 
was sorry that he had hitherto failed to make his 
Muslim critics see that he had sufficiently affected 
the Hindus of Bihar in favour of the Muslim suffer- 
ers. If he listened to his critics against his own 
better reason and went to Bihar, it was just likely 
that he might injure the Muslim cause rather than 
serve it. 


Thus, for instance, he might not find corrobo- 
ration for the many charges brought against the 
Bihar Hindus and the Bihar Government and, in 
order to be able to make such a declaration, he had 
accepted the better course, namely, to advise the 
Bihar Ministry, which had accepted his advice 
that they should jointly with the Bengal Govern- 
ment or by themselves, appoint an impartial Com- 
mission of Inquiry. 

17 and 18-1-)47 


A short while before prayer on the 18th instant, 
the Muslim friend at whose house Gandhiji had 
halted on his way to Badalkot approached him and 
said that if there was a_ settlement between 
Mr Jinnah and him, peace would be established in 
the country. Gandhiji’s answer was that he'did not 
maintain illusions and never ascribed to himself 
any superior powers. He had met Mr. Jinnah many 
times, as they knew, and their meetings had been 
marked by nothing but friendliness, yet the results 
were negative as they all knew. 


The fact was, continued Gandhiji, that a leader 
was made by his followers. He reflected in a clearer 
manner the aspirations lying dormant among the 
masses. This was true not only of India but of all 
the world. What he would, therefore, suggest to 
both Hindus and Musalmans was that they should 
not look to the Muslim League or the Congress 
or the Hindu Mahasabha for the solution of their 
daily problems of life. For that they should look 
towards themselves; and if they did that, then their 
desire for neighbourly peace would be reflected by 
the leaders. The political institutions might be left to 
deal with specifically political questions but how much 


_ did they know about the daily needs of individuals ? 
If a neighbour was ailing, would they run to the 
Congress or the League to ask them what should 
be done? That was an unthinkable proposition. 


On the previous evening Gandhitji had quoted 
Mr. Jinnah’s advice that women should rapidly be 
rescued from illiteracy. But Gandhiji said that that 
was not enough. Was the condition of the literate 
men any better for their literacy ? Were they not, he 
asked, subject to the passing fashions of the political 
world? Germany, which had lain so long under 
Hitler, proved what he meant; as all knew it was 
in a sorry plight today. It was not literacy or 
learning which made a man, but education for real 
life. What did it matter, questioned Gandhiji, if 
they knew everything but did not know how to 
live in brotherliness with their neighbours ? 
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Gandhiji continued that if some people had 
committed grievous mistakes in their dealings with 
their neighbours, they should repent and ask the 
pardon of God. If He granted it but the world did 
not, even then it did not matter to a man who had 
learnt to depend on God; such punishment nobly 
borne serves to elevate a man. Gandhiji then said 
that in'a book of sayings of the Prophet he had 
found that a man should never leave an error 
uncorrected. If they did, they would be hauled up 
on the Day of Judgement and find no favour in 
the eyes of God. 


It was not enough that they acquired the art 
of reading, writing etc., but it was necessary that 
they should learn the art of living on friendly terms 
with neighbours. They should rescue the womenfolk, 
who formed half their numbers, from the thraldom 
of ignorance and _ superstition. Men should live in 
cooperation and work for the common good. For 
this, they should not look up to political parties 
for direction, but to their own souls or God. 


Personally, Gandhiji said, he had addressed 
himself wholly to that task. He would not leave 
this part of the country alive if the work remained 
uaaccomplished. If he succeeded in overcoming 
the distrust of his Muslim brethren, and in 
establishing the fact that, after all, it was the 
daily things of life such as he had mentioned 
which mattered most, then its effect would be felt 
not merely in this part of the country but over 
the whole of India; and as such might even deeply 
affect the future peace of the world. 


GANDHIJI’S PRESS STATEMENT 


A correspondent writes to me to say that the 
strained relations between the Hindus and the 
Muslims bid fair, if timely warning is not taken, to 
replace Nagari and Urdu scripts with Roman. There 
are undoubtedly protagonists of the Roman as the 
universal script. It seems to me that it would be a 
great human tragedy if such a result comes about. 
Time saving devices are good upto a certain point. 
But they take the form of a mania when they 
destroy human relations and desirable restraints. I 
must not tarry to examine what they are. Suffice 
it to say that lovers of the Nagari script which is 
scientifically almost perfect, and the Urdu script, 
which is so graceful, will not be carried away by 
the lazy craze for the Roman script. Would that 
both the communities will be sane enough to realize 
that the mutual dislike is not allowed to replace 
the two Indian scripts. But if that happy consum- 
mation does not take place, let those few or many 
who have regard for sacred human understanding 
assiduously learn both the scripts and thus enrich 
the Indian national language Hindustani as the 
easy fusion of Hindi and Urdu. Let the Provincial 
Governments beware of the lure of the Roman script. 
Let it not be said of India that it ts so degraded 
as to become the blotting sheet of civilization. 
Kheturi (Noakhali), 24-1-'47 
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COMMUNAL MURDERS 
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The situation in Bombay regarding communal . 


murders does not appear to be much improving. 
Occasionally there are also mob fights and Govern- 
ment is often obliged to resort to firing. This 1s 
exttemely disturbing. In the light of these incidents 
grand and expensive schemes for further develop- 
ment and enlargement of the city do not enthuse 
one. If the social life of the people is getting more 
and more disintegrated and the relations between 
the various communities are getting more -and more 
strained, of what worth are outwardly more beauti- 
ful and up-to-date cities and all the creature comforts 
and conveniences, which modern science might 
make available? 


The Peace Committees, and the joint appeals of 
the Congress, the League and the Scheduled Class 
leaders do not seem to exert much (Cif at all, any) 
influence upon the perpetrators of the murders and 
their patrons. The police does not seem to lay its 
finger on real abetiors, evenif it does arrest actual 
assailants. 


Certain inferences seem irresistible: 


(i) The Peace Committees, and those who sign 
the appeals, consist of men who either do not 
work earnestly or have not much influence over the 
people who create disturbances or include men who 
are themselves either abettors or at least look upon 
the murders and disturbances with a sense of com- 
munalist satisfaction and stand upon the Committees 
or sign the appeals insincerely. 


(ii) The Police is either corrupt, or communally 
split, or for some strong reasons does not dare to 
touch the real principals working behind the crimes. 

(iii) Economic rivalry, unemployment, want of 
residential accomodation, difficulties in getting ade- 
quate food and clothing, high prices, black-marketing, 
the extremely big hiatus between the very rich and the 
very poor, the loss of moral sense which generally 
follows great wars, and communal propaganda combine 
together to drive the half-awakened working classes 
on communal lines, so that the workers of one 
community look upon those of another as the cause 
of their economic difficulties and having become 
desperate readily resort to violence. Political leaders, 
for their own ends, exploit their ignorance and fan 
mob fury. 


The Government is making frantic efforts to 
meet the situation by tightening up punitive legisla- 
tions, arming itself and the Police Commissioner 
with wide powers for removing “ bad characters ” 
(i. e. de facto perpetrators of crimes) and by 
promptly bringing out the armed police or the 
military. 


Pr 
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I have no faith in punitive legislations. Not the 
severest punishment has ever put an end to crimes. 
An extremely small fraction of crimes, actually 
committed, is detected and a still smaller fraction 
is pynished. Hardened criminals can, therefore, 
always take the risk incidental to their habitual 
vocation. Externment of ‘bad characters” does 
not remove the evil any more than throwing the 
sweepings of my house before the door-step of my 
neighbour’s does. Putting them into jails for a period 
is like throwing the sweepings into the dust-bin, 
and, when it is full,emptying it again on the streets, 
to get once again into the houses with the wind 
in a more contaminated form. 


But governments, — capitalist or socialist, respon- 
sible or itresponsible — with their unshakable faith 
in force as the ultimate preserver of law and order, 
are not expected to devise anything better than 
punitive laws and militarism for combating evils. 
And in this respect governments simply reflect 
the faith of the majority of the people whom 
they govern. I do not, therefore, blame govern- 
ments for their punitive measures. But while I may 
not blame them, I need not hesitate to say that 
these measures are not going to stop the evil from 
which society is suffering. ; 


fe 


What shall we do, then, is a pertinent question. 


I shall attempt to answer it. 


To my mind it is essential in the first place to 
realize that establishing peace is a constructive 
activity and not merely a preventive, resistive or 
retaliatory one. Peace is not ending hostilities by 
forcing the opponent to surrender and accept 
whatever terms might be imposed upon him. It is 
the creation of friendly feelings where bitterness 
and enmity reigned before. A lesser goal than this 
will, not bring success where communities residing 
in one country have become mutually estranged. 

Being a constructive activity, political party 
organizations and their prominent leaders are not 
well fitted for building peace. By their very nature 
these organizations and their leaders — whether in 
the official group or in opposition within their own 
parties — have their eye firmly set on the capture 
of the administrative machinery. In none of their 
activities can they forget their god, the voter. A 
constructive activity or a grand public scheme is 
more important to them for the reward it will bring 
to them in the shape of success at the next election 
than for the benefit it might confer upon the 
people. Their rivalries in the political field being 
very much responsible for arousing communal feelings, 
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they will not allow them to work whole-heartedly © 


in building peace. Even when they meet in common 
committees for a common purpose, they cannot 
resist the temptation of haying a fling now and then 
against an opposite party, with the result that when 


they part, they often find themselves more hostile — 


towards one another than before. 


February 2, 1947 

The work of creating peace must, therefore, be 
undertaken by an independent non-political! organi- 
zation. Individual leaders, temperamentally suited 
for it, in spite of their particular political associations, 
might stand on its committees, but the organization 
itself should be conducted by persons who remain 
scrupulously afoof from politics and consider the 
building of peace amongst various communities their 
principal life-work. Its organizer must be a person, 
who even though he had the capacity of entering 
politics or taking interest in several activities 
simultaneously, would single-mindedly and selflessly 
make the building up of friendly feelings and peaceful 
relations amongst the various communities the sole 
task of his life. Of course, in executing this mission, 
he would have to attend to and organize a good 
many activities. For instance, he would have to find 
ways and means for the creation of social virtues and 
civic sense amongst the ordinary hard-working folk: he 
would have to study the domestic and economic 
problems of people classed “‘ bad characters” and 
of orphans and neglected children likely to join 
that camp, to find those maladjustments ‘in their 
life, which: engender anti-social tendencies; he must 
be an extremely social person —a man of the people; 
he would not talk politics to the people among 
whom he works; he would keep aloof from election 
campaigns, from debating the pros and cons of joint 
and separate electorates, of Pakistan and Akhand 
Hindustan etc; nor would he discuss the merits 
and demerits of the various religions and _ political 
‘isms’ and one who, like, say, Shri Ravishanker 
Vyas of Gujarat or Appa Saheb Patwardhan of 
Ratnagiri (the present President of the Gandhi 
Seva Sangh ), did not know fear in moving among 
all types of people; he would only stress the necessity 
of cultivating good morals, social virtues, duties of 
citizenship anda spirit of friendliness and cooperation 
among all the communities, and devise social and 
economic activities which would bring out and 
foster these qualities in the people. 


Of course, he would need the active sympathy 
and cooperation of the common citizens. But a 
large part of the citizens, who work with him, 
would be persons who, though they might at the 
time of elections vote for a party standing high in 
their esteem for the time being, are otherwise not 
too strongly party-mad in their every day life. 
They are people who either do not presume to 
understand very clearly, or even though they do, 
do not feel over-interested in the issues which 
divide the various parties. What they understand 
and value above everything else is the supreme 
importance of peace and security in the city and 
friendly relations among all, irrespective of their 
caste, creed or political associations. It is a mistake 
to consider such people as unintelligent or unin- 
formed. Rather, they are often very wise and shrewd 
and do not fall too readily into the traps of dogmas. 
They understand very well what they themselves 
want, —namely, freedom to move about in the city 
and to pursue their daily vocations without fear or 
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hindrance,—and are willing to contribute actively 
for that objective. 

I believe that it would be possible to find a 
good number of people of this type. An attempt 
should be made to secure their help and coopera- 
tion. The volunteers for organizing the work of 
the Peace Committees should come from this class 
rather than from various Volunteer organizations 
affiliated to particular political parties. Students 
would do well to spend a goog part of their 
youthful vigour in such work, instead of becoming 
at too early an age fanatic adherents of parti- 
cular ‘religious or political ‘isms’ ‘or parties, 
and taking practical lessons, in all the evil practices 
of the elderly political leaders, for strengthening 
their respective party machines. 
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So much about unofficial endeavour. I shall now 
discuss how Government may help communal peace 
in a constructive manner. 


Much though I may ‘wish, I donot expect it to 
discard its powers of punishment and resorting to 
‘stern measures’. But. since they feel that this has 
to be done, it should be done at least efficiently. 
The real financers, brains and suppliers of weapons 
working behind the murderous activities must be 
caught hold of, however great their position and 
influence may be; trials must be speedily ended; 
and in making arrests, scores of men must not be 
driven to the police station and detained there for 
hours to find out if there was a culprit or two 
among them. 


‘But\more important than punitive measures is 
the removal of the grievances and hardships of the 
class of people from which criminals grow. In 
my opinion, their grievances arise from two distinct 
causes: one, economic and the other, psychological. 
The economic grievances are, as mentioned earlier, the 
unsatisfactory position regarding food, clothing, fuel, 
residential requirements etc. and employments not 
paying enough to meet their essential wants. That 
there is a general scarcity of these things is not a 
cogent argument with them. For, they see with 
their own eyes that those who have the means and 
are unscrupulous enough to adopt any efficacious 
method are able to procure more than their reasoh- 
able needs:— even to live lavishly. They cannot but 
carry the feeling that all the hue and cry raised 
about scarcity is a trick to starve the poor. If the 
poor man can see that it is not only he, but the 
rich man also, inspite of having a thousand rupees 
cash always on hand, who suffers want of enough 
food, clothes, fuel, oil, match-boxes, quarters etc., 
he would not carry a feeling of anger. Being unable 
to show his anger against the rich, he lets it out 
against his nearest rival, muchas a daughter-in-law 
who is unable to punish her mother-in-law thrashes 
her child or smashes her pots to give vent to her 
resentment. Heroic efforts must, therefore, be made 
to ensure that, in respect of the essential needs, 
the rich and the poor feel the pinch of. scarcity 
equally. e 
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The second cause is psychological. The persons 
available for murderous projects belong to a class 
which generally does not hunger so much for money 
as for adventure and for sensuous pleasures when 
available. They are not thrifty and do not want 
money to lay by. Ordinary vocations are not attrac- 
tive enough for them. But they will readily take 
to jobs which have an element of risk and adventure. 
If these people are to be reclaimed from their 
anti-social pursuits, useful but risky employments 
must be found for them. Of course, the employment 
must be accompanied with adequate rewards, which 
need not necessarily be pecuniary. This is a work, 
which Government alone can devise and execute. 


Another important thing, which Government 
and the Municipal Corporation must realize, is that 
the aspiration to make Bombay a second London or 
a second New York is a false idea. What is needed 
is not a carefully prepared plan for Greater Bombay, 
but a carefully prepared scheme for breaking up 
Bombay into 15 or 20 towns, situated at a distance 
of 50 to 100 miles from one another,—a scheme for 
small towns, scattered all over the province, instead 
of a few highly congested cities. Cities attract not 
only millionaires, speculators and seekers. of well- 
paid employments but also a majority of habitual 
offenders that are discharged periodically from the 
Central Prisons of Nasik Road, Yeravda, Sabarmati 
etc. Perhaps because all of them have one thing 
in common, namely, that they want more than they 
deserve, and that, too, very quickly. Goondas and 


absconders are safer in cities than in villages or. 


small towns. I doubt whether the attempt to banish 
them from the cities succeeds much. I believe that 
most of them return to the city, or go to another 
city, within a few days, perhaps under a different 
name and religion. I would not be surprised if it 
wete discovered some day that the Muslim assassin 
of a Hindu and the Hindu assassin of a Muslim were 
identical persons. Indeed it might even turn out 
that some of the Hindu, Muslim and Scheduled 
Caste criminals belonged to a common gang working 
under, and paid by a common captain. 


If communal politics are amicably settled, perhaps 
communal murders might cease; but that will not 
be the end of murders and incendiarism. They 
existed and tended to increase before communal 
troubles started and will do so again. New York 
and London do not appear to be free from them. 
Communal differences are only a convenient lever 
for the time being, the real causes being economic, 
psychological and the congestion of the city. 


May I hope that the public as well as those 
who govern will seriously consider the constructive 
part of this problem ? 


Sabarmati, 16-1-'47 K. G. MASHRUWALA 


Out of Stock 
Dr. A. K. Bhagwat of Uruli-Kanchan reports that 
his publications have already gone out of stock and 
no more orders can be executed. 


Sabarmati, 22-1-'47 K. G. M. 
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PLANNING WITH VILLAGE BIAS 


II 
FOOD, FODDER AND AGRICULTURE 
1. AGRICULTURAL IMPROVEMENT 


The ways and means to improve India’s agricul- 
ture are mainly: (1) To prevent fragmentation and 
to fix economic holdings; (2) Country-wide tapping 
and harnessing of our water resources; (3) Improve- 
ment of. soil and its productivity through natural 
as well as scientific treatment of manures, seeds, 
crop-diseases, prevention of soil erosion etc.; (4) Co- 
operative effort; (5) State aid and _ protection; 
(6) Reclamation of waste-lands inland and along 
the sea-coasts and the creeks. 


Each one of these subjects has been discussed 
threadbare time and again by experienced men who 
have devoted their lifetime to their study, without 
having an opportunity uptill now to put their sugges- 
tions and. solutions to practical working. Though, 
therefore, they are vital and important, I may not 
discuss them here beyond mere enumeration. 


2. CATTLE, FODDAR, MILK 


The breeding of draught animals, which are the 
mainstay of Indian agriculture, must be encouraged 
on large-scale scientific lines. Laboratory experi- 
ments on Government farms or military establishments 
would not meet the urgent need. The present draught 
cattle with the Indian farmer are utterly uneconomic 
and a veritable burden. All promiscuous breeding 
must be prohibited and castration of all male 
calves, save those certified by the Veterinary 
Department as fit for breeding purposes, must be 


made compulsory by law, even like vaccination of 
children. 


It will be news to many that unbelievably vast 
areas of private-owned lands, evenin an agriculturally 
advanced province like Bombay, are lying waste. In 


only two out of the ten talukas (Pardi and Bulsar) of 


the Surat district which is noted for its fruit orchards 
and gardening, 80,000 and 64,000 acres of private- 
owned lands grow nothing but grass, babul or 
brambles. It may be noted here that in these talukas 
annual rainfall is about 75 inches. Besides, excellent 
rivers flow at distances of every 5 or 7 miles and 
empty out fresh water by millions of gallons in the 
Arabian Sea throughout the year. 


In a neighbouring village the other day a visiting 
government officer found that of the entire hold- 
ings covering some 1200 acres, no more than 350 
acres were under cultivation as against 851 acres 
consisted of grass lands only! These grass lands 
are not what is called the “ village common”, i. e., 
pastures for village cattle to graze. Far from it, 
they are owned mostly by absentee landlords —the 
sowcars who cut, cart and carry away every blade of 
grass duly bundled and baled for the Bombay stables ! 
In spite of all the‘ Grow More Food ” Campaign by 
Government and other public agencies, these land- 
lords successfully contrive to make hay literally 
while the countryside starves and lives depleting 
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rations of foodgrains imported from America and 
elsewhere. They will not allow their tenants to 
grow on these lands foodgrains — which none-the-less 
yield equal quantities if not more of fodder — lest 
they may have to share the produce with them 
and keep vigil during harvest to prevent pilfering! 
Millions of acres of such lands are lying waste in 
our country in the hands of such owners who 
pursue the proverbial ‘dog in the manger’ policy. 
These owners should be made to lease out their 
lands to landless peasantry on easy terms for 
growing foodgrains, vegetables, etc., and irrigation 
facilities should be provided by Government. 
High prices of grass and tobacco have induced many 
landlords in the districts of Gujarat to by-pass 
the Government and convert considerable food- 
growing acreage into grass or tobacco growing 
areas in the teeth of Government propaganda for 
food growing. This must be stopped effectively 
without delay. 


While such vast grass areas abound in our 
province, milk is produced in the heart of cities 
like Bombay and sold at a rupee a seer and above. 
All stables in cities and suburban areas round 
Bombay, Ahmedabad, Poona, Sholapur, Hubli etc., 
should be abolished and prohibited by law and 
cattle-keeping and rearing should be allowed only in 
rural areas in natural surroundings where grazing, 
stabling, credit and transport facilities should be 
provided by Government by pooling together, on 
popular lines, the resources of charitable trusts and 
institutions, intended for these purposes, such as 
panjrapoles, goshalas etc. 


3. RECLAMATION OF COASTAL LANDS 


Thousands of acres of salty lands are lying along 
creeks in the costal districts of Surat, Thana and 
Konkan. These have been washed off and gone waste 
but could be reclaimed under Government encour- 


_ agement and help through a system of bunding and 


would yield thousands of tons of coarse “ salt-paddy ” 
as it iscalled. I think some years ago a survey was 
made to such an end in the Thana district by a 
special officer appointed by Government. 


I also remember an instance in which years ago 
a whole adult population of a salt-making village 
in the Thana district, who were engaged in a labour 
dispute with the employers, embarked upon a joint 
venture of rebuilding an old bund as a constructive 
substitute for their enforced unemployment, and 
succeeded in reclaiming vast lands which were 
washed off by the creek and totally lost to the 
village for more than a generation. This first-rate 
constructive effort proved a guarantee against possi- 
ble acts of violence, which the organizers feared, 

the part of some of-the idle strikers and a veri- 
table boon to the whole village in as much as it 
brought an additional annual yield of several hundred 
khandis of ‘salt-paddy’ for the village to the 
permanent benefit of every family. 


The problem, however, of reclaiming such areas 
may be said to be beyond the capacity of any 
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private agency, but under State 
could be achieved in the direction. 


initiative much 


4, VEGETABLE GROWING 


Our people's diet is hopelessly low and ill- 
balanced being highly deficient in fats, proteins and 
other nutritives. The grass lands above-mentioned 
can grow excellent fresh vegetables, in abundance, 
on which poorer people can greatly rely during 
certain seasons, as they do, for instance, on mowra 
flowers in the Panch Mahals or on jackfruit in parts 
of the Konkan. Today fresh vegetable is an item of 
luxury to be found in the menu of the well-to-do 
classes only. The growers market every ounce of 
their produce to the cities and towns where it is sold 
at 4 to 12 annas a lb. And yet the grower hardly 
gets 1 or 2 annas out of it, the lions’s share going 
to the railways and the city broker or the middlemen. 
Years ago this writer had reproduced in these 
columns figures of sale proceeds against expenditure 
from the account books of a renowned garden owner 
of the province who faced virtual ruin having had 
to distribute as much as 874% of his income between 
the railway and the middlemen. Only a couple of 
yeats ago certain military camps near Wardha. 
compelied village farmers to grow huge quantities 
of fresh vegetables for them but decamped suddenly 
to a distant front plunging that whole countryside 
in total economic ruin. I saw with my own eyes 
cart-loads of bewitching cauli-flowers selling at one 
pice a lb. for a whole season and bullocks being 
fed with maunds upon maunds of beautiful tomatoes 
which could easily compare with those seen in the 
coloured advertisements in the American journals. 
Only the other day I met a big grower of excellent 
vegetables in my own neighbourhood who supplied 
some few thousand lbs. of fresh vegetables daily to 
the military establishments and then to Government 
ration-shors in Bombay, but who now finds himself 
—and along with him 11 small villagers whom he 
encouraged to grow — utterly stranded as a result 
of a sudden stoppage of Government purchase 


owing to a change of policy. 


All this maladjustment must stop and wise 
planning follow which would protect the growers 
against such calamities. Village growers should be 
discouraged to grow for big-and distant cities, but 
helped to cater local needs within the district and 
a fair return ensured to them by fixing minimum 
prices, as in the case of milk, for their undertaking 
to grow for well-defined restricted areas. 


5. SEWAGE WATERS 


In vegetable growing for big cities like Bombay, 
Ahmedabad etc., and for raising green fodder for 
city stables utilization of night soil and sewage 
water could be thought of with advantage. If 
drinking water could be brought to cities from 
distant catchment areas, the city sewers may be as 
well diverted for manuring and irrigating vast areas 
in distant suburbs. It may be relevant to say here 
that the Ahmedabad Municipality has been 
utilizing part of its sewage system in this manner 
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for years and has been making a decent income. In 
Delhi, Allahabad, Karachi and elsewhere too, I 
think, this is done more or less. 

SWAMI ANAND 
(To be continued ) 


RESOLUTION 


Vapi 


[ The following resolution, defining the objectives. 


of the future constitution of India, was moved by 
Pandit Nehru in the Constituent Assembly of India on 
Friday, the 13th of December, 1946, and was unani- 
mously passed by the Assembly on the 22nd of January 
1947 after a full discussion.| 


1. This Constituent Assembly declares its firm 
and solemn resolve to proclaim India as an Inde- 
pendent Sovereign Republic and to draw up for her 
future governance a Constitution; 


2. wherein the territories that now comprise 
British India, the territories that now form the 
Indian States, and such other parts of India as are 
outside British India and the States as well as such 
other territories as are willing to be constituted 
into the Independent Sovereign India shall be a 
Union of them all; and 


3. wherein the said territories, whether with 
their present boundariés or with such others as may 
be determined by the Constituent Assembly and 
thereafter according to the law of the Constitution, 
shall possess and retain the status of autonomous 
units, together with residuary powers, and exercise 
all powers and functions of government and admini- 
stration, save and except such powers and functions 
as are vested in or assigned to the Union, or as are 
inherent or implied in the Union or resulting there- 
from; and 


4. wherein all power and authority of the Sove- 
reign Independent India, its constituent parts and 
organs of government, are derived from the people; 
and 
_ 5. wherein shall be guaranteed and secured to 


all the people of India justice, social, economic and: 


political; equality of status, of opportunity? and be- 
fore the law; freedom of thought, expression, belief, 
faith, worship, vocation, association and action sub- 
ject to law and public morality; and 


6.. wherein adequate safeguards shall be cuted 
for minorities, backward and tribal areas, and 
depressed and other backward classes; and 


7. whereby shall be maintained the intergrity of 
the territory of the Republic and its sovereign rights 
on land, sea and air according to justice and the 
law of civilized nations; and 


8. this ancient land attain its rightful and honoured 
place in the world and make its full and_ willing 
contribution to the promotion of world peace and 
the welfare of mankind. 


Building, Royal Park, Mc Leod Road, Lahore. 
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GAN DHUI’S APPROACH 


Speaking at a students’ meeting at the Ashutosh 
Hall onthe 13th January, Dr. Amiya Chakraverty 
expressed his belief that there was in Gandhiji’s 
historic march an impelling drive of spiritual 
faith in the neighbourly goodness of a common 
people which communal passion could obscure 
but never destroy. Gandhiji had gone to the 
interior of Bengal to restore this intrinsic trust 
without which no society could function. He sought 
to prove to the victims and the so-called victors 
of Noakhali that the recent man-made calamity did 
not even heip the majority community. On the 
contrary, the latter stood to lose materially just 
as much as they had lost in honour and reputation. 
Rural life depended on cooperative welfare and 
any rude shock to mutualtrust and any dislocation 
of the economic and political life was bound to 
shatter, as it had already shattered, the total agrarian 
security. The majority population misled by commu- 
nal leaders had forgotten this fact but they were 
now realizing it mainly under the truthful light 
torched by Gandhiji’s words and _ unsparing 
analysis. 


Another factor that Gandhiji’s programme in- 
cluded was rehabilitation with or without Govern- 
ment help. That the striken and outraged conscience 
of the nation must take up the challenge of 
Noakhali was what Gandhiji wanted. 


( From the A. B. Patrika, 15-1-47 ) 
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A WOMAN’S DILEMMA 
(By M. K. Gandhi ) 

Q. What is a woman to do when attacked by 
miscreants ? To run away, or resist with violence ? 
To have boats in readiness to fly or prepare to 
defend with weapons ? } 

. My answer to this question is very simple. 
For me there can be no preparation for violence. 
All preparation must be for non-violence if courage 
of the highest type is to be developed. Violence 
can only be tolerated as being preferable always to 
cowardice. Therefore I would have no boats ready 
for a flight in emergency. For a non-violent person 
there is no emergency, but quiet dignified prepara- 
tion for death. Hence whether it is a man or a 
woman he or she will defy death even when he or 
she is unassisted; for the real assistance is from 
God. I can preach no other thing and I am here 
to practise what I preach. Whether such an 
opportunity will occur to me or be given to me I 
do not know. If there are women who when assailed 
; by miscreants cannot resist themselves without 
arms they do not need to be advised to carry arms. 
_ They will do so. There is something wrong in this 
constant enquiry as to whether to bear arms or 
not. People have to learn to be naturally inde- 
pendent. If they will remember the central teaching, 
namely, that the real effective resistance lies in 
non-violence, they will model their conduct 
accordingly. And that is what the world’ has been 
doing although unthinkingly. Since it is not the 
highest courage, namely, courage born of non- 
_ violence, it arms itself even unto the atom bomb. 
- Those who do not see in it the futility of violence 
will naturally arm themselves to the best of their 
e ability. . 
: In India since my return from South Africa, 
there has been conscious and constant training in 
“non-violence with the result we have seen. 
-  Q. Can a woman be advised to take her own 
| life rather than surrender? 
A. This question requires a definite answer. I 
| answered it in Delhi just before leaving for 
| Noakhali. A woman would most certainly take her 
own life rather than surrender. In other words, 
- surrender has no room in my plan of life. But I 
was asked in what way to take one’s own life. I 
| promptly said it was not for me to prescribe the 
| means and behind the approval of suicide under 
| such circumstances was and is the belief that one 
whose mind is prepared for even suicide will have 
| requisite courage for such mental resistance and 
/ such internal purity that her assailant will be 
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disarmed. I could not carry the argument any 
further because it does not admit of further 
development. It requires positive proof which, | 
own, is lacking. ; 

Q. If the choice is between taking one's own life 
or that of the assailant, which would you advise ? 

A. When it is a question of choice between 
killing oneself or the assailant, I have no doubt in 


my mind that the first should be the choice. 
Palla, 27-1-’47 


SELF-HELP TO AVOID FOOD CRISIS 

Representatives of the Krishak Samiti, Hashnabad 
Peoples’ Relief Committee met Gandhiji on January 
24th at Murayam and informed him about the way 
in which Hindus and Muslims of Hashnabad raised 
a volunteer corps of about twelve hundred strong to 
defend the area from an onslaught of communal riots. 

Gandhiji remarked, “I have heard of Hashnabad 
sometime ago as the bright spot of Hindu-Muslim 
unity during the riot period.” 

The interviewers then told him of a food crisis 
developing in this area and asked him if he would | 
say something about it in his speeches so as to 
draw the attention of the Bengal Government. 

Gandhiji replied, ‘Though I am not saying 
anything about the coming food crisis, 1 am aware 
of the situation. I am trying to solve it in my own 
way. I do not see why the people should depend 
upon Government or other agencies for help. We 
hear nowadays people trying to secure foodstuffs 
from foreign countries. As a matter of fact if 
people will help themselves, then Government is 
bound to move and this is what I will call real 
democracy, which is built up from below. Bengal 
possesses rich lands. They can produce edible roots. 
But again it is difficult to induce people to revise 
their tastes and old habits. Look at these cocoanut 
trees. Cocoanut makes a good nutritious food. I am 
trying to accustom myself to it. Of course, I 
extract the oil from it and the remaining portion 
as you know, contains good protein. Then take the 
many kinds of roots in the soil of Bengal which 
belong to the potato tribe and thése can be used 
as good food. Then again, you have abundance of 
fish. Fish, cocoanuts and these roots can easily 
take the place of rice.” Incidentally Gandhiji men- 
tioned the general supineness of the people. As 
an instance he mentioned the water hyacinth 
which, if the people en masse volunteered their 
services for a week without any aid from Govern- 
ment, they could get rid of within a week's time, 
causing a saving of thousands of rupees. 

Gandhiji was asked his opinion about the Tebhaga 
Movement in Bengal. Gandhiji confessed his 
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ignorance about the movement and asked for a note 
on the subject which the questioners have under- 
taken to supply. 

Gandhiji was asked, “Can we not build up 
Hindu-Muslim unity through a concrete political 
programme ?”’ 

Gandhiji replied, “ Probably you can. But I have 
got my own ways. I think if people help themselves, 
then politics will take care of themselves.” 

Q. “This Tebhaga Movement of the 
Kisans expects blessings from you.” 

Gandhiji: “ Yes, yes, all good movements have 
my blessings.” 

SHRIRAMPUR DIARY 

[ Up till now we were giving extracts from Gandhiji’s 
after-prayer speeches from press reports, but Prof. 
Nirmal Kumar Bose, who is accompanying Gandhiji in 
his village to village tour, is now sending us corrected 
versions of his prayer speeches, so the reader will 
henceforth get authenticated versions. —Mg. Ed.] 
Before proceeding with the diary we give below 
some extracts from his former speeches left out. 

A question was put to Gandhiji at Narayanpur 
on the 15th January: Why cannot the apostle of 
non-violence, the modern Buddha stop internecine 
war and blood-bath in the country ? 

Gandhiji replying to this question, acquitted 
himself from the charge of being the modern 
Buddha. He was and claimed to be a simple man 
having extensive experience at his back, but on 
that account claimed to be no better than any 
member of the audience. He was an equal servant 
of both the communities or all the communities of 
India. He wished he had the power to stop ‘inter- 
necine war’ and consequent ‘blood-bath’. Buddha 
or the prophets that followed him had gone the 
way they went in order to stop wars. ‘The fact 
that he could not do so was proof positive that 
he had no superior power at his back. It was true 
that he swore by non-violence and so he had come 
to Noakhali in order to test the power of his 
non-violence. As he had repeatedly said ever since 
his arrival in Bengal, he had no desire to 
leave Bengal unless both the communities showed 
by their action that they were like blood-brothers 
living together in perfect peace and amity. 

Gandhiji also dealt with a question that was 
raised by the Muslim friends who had seen him 
before the prayer meeting. They had asked him 
how he expected friendly relations between the 
two communities when the Hindus agitated for 
the arrest and trial of those who were guilty of 
murders, arson and loot during the disturbances. 
The speaker confessed that he did not like these 
complaints. But he sympathized with the complai- 
nants so long as the wrong-doers avoided arrest 
and trial and so long as Muslim opinion in 
Noakhali did not insist upon guilty parties disclosing 
themselves. He would be glad to see Muslim 
opinion working actively to bring the offenders not 
before the courts of justice but before the court 
of public opinion. Let the offenders show contrition 
and let them return the looted property. Let them 
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committed that they need fear no molestation, that 
the days of frenzy were over. Muslim public opinion 
should be such as to guarantee that miscreants 
would not dare to offend against any individual 
and only then Hindus could be asked to return 
safely to their villages. The speaker was sure that 
such purging before the court of public opinion was 
infinitely superior to a trial before a court of law. 
What was wanted was not vengeance but reformation. 

At Parkot, on the morning of the 17th Gandhiji 
had read a speech delivered by the Quaid-e-Azam 
on the occasion of the foundation ceremony of a 
Girls’ High School by his sister Miss Fatima Jinnah. 
During the after-prayer speech in “the evening, 
he translated a portion of that speech in which Mr. 
Jinnah is reported to have said that Muslims. should 
develop a high sense of responsibility, justice and 
integrity. Wrong was not to be imitated, If after 
consulting one’s conscience one felt that’a contem- 
plated action was wrong, one should never do it 
irrespective of any consideration or influence. If 
people acted up to this rule, no one would be able 
to prevent them from attaining Pakistan. Com- 
menting upon this, Gandhiji said that as there was 
no question of force here and if Pakistan was going 
to be established by sterling qualities of character, 
everybody would welcome such a State, no matter 
by what name it was called. 

Gandhiji added that they ought to remember 
Quaid-e-Azam Jinnah’s advice and act upto it; for it 
was an advice confined not to any particular commu- 
nity but was of universal significance. The qualities 
which he had advised people to develop were not 
combativeness but a sense of justice and truth; and 
this implied that whenever justice was at stake, 
people ought to appeal to reason instead of taking 
recourse to barbarous methods of settling disputes 
whether private or public. 

19-1-'47 

It was Gandhiji’s day of silence; so he wrote 
out the following on a few slips of paper: 

‘Whatever I have been trying to say in these 
days, is contained in the sayings of the Prophet. 
The following passages are therefore culled for our 


benefit : 
No man is a true believer unless he desireth 


for his brother that which he desireth for himself, 

He who neither worketh for himself nor for 
others. will not receive the reward of God. 

He is not of me, but a rebel at heart who 
when he speaketh, speaketh falsely, who when he 
promiseth, breaketh his promises and who when 
trust is reposed in him, faileth in his trust, 

Muslims are those who perform their trust and 
fail not in their word and keep their pledge. 


Whoever is kind to His creatures, God is kind 
to him. 


A perfect Muslim ishe from whose tongue and 


hands mankind is safe, 


The worst of men is a bad learned: man and‘a_ 


good learned man is the best. 


When a man committeth adultery iman leaveth 


him. 
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He is not a cath who comritteth adultery or 
stealeth, or who drinketh liquor or who plundereth 
or who embezzieth; beware, beware. 

The most excellent jehad is that for the con- 
quest of self. 

Assist any person oppressed, whether Muslim 
or non-Muslim. 

The manner in which my followers become 
eunuchs is by fasting and abstinence. 

' Women are the twin halves of men, 

Learned are those who practise what they know. 

The most valuable thing in the world is a 
virtuous Woman. 

Give your wife good counsel; if she has good- 
ness in her, she will soon take it; leave off idle 
thifiking and do not beat your noble wife like a slave. 

21-1+'47 

Gandhiji explained the reasons which actuated 
the twenty-five days’ fast of Bibi Amtul 
Salam and the reasons which actuated its end. 
The fast was broken at 9-30 last evening after the 
recital of the Al Fateha in a powerful and melodious 
voice by a Muslim gentleman who happened to be 
in the meeting. Many Muslim friends including 
Abdulla Saheb and his lieutenants exerted them- 
selves during the day to find out how the fast would 
be ended while Gandhiji was present in Sirandi. 
It was common cause that the khadag for which 
the fast was said to have been undertaken could 
not, in spite of strenuous and honest effort by 
many persons, be traced. And if Amtul Salam 
Behn persisted in wanting the production of the 
khadag, she must die. But Gandhiji had explained to 
her that that could not be the real object of the 
fast; it must be a symbol of something - behind 
it. Gandhiji then said that the lady’s ‘whole life 
was devoted to a heart unity between the Hindus 
Therefore if ‘there was a_ real 
prospect of such unity at least within the atea 
where she was working, there was every prospect 
of the fast being ended. After full and complete 
deliberation a document was signed laying down 


the principle that to each one his religion was equally 


deat with any other person’s and that therefore 
different religions were to be mutually respected. 
To this end the signatories pledged themselves. 
Naturally any wilful breach of the promise would 
implicate the speaker in the pact. On the document 
being interpreted to :Amtul Salam Behn, the 
lady broke the fast as said before. 

Gandhiji assured the ‘signatories that he would 
help to the best of his ability in the matter of 
presetving the just rights of each community 
even as he expected them~ actively to implement 
their promise. 

22-1-'47 

The gathering at Paniala in the evening of the 
22nd instant was not~only orderly but of the largest 
size so far encountered by Gandhiji in the course 
of his tour from village to village. There were no 
less than five thousand people. A few weeks ago 
the villagers had celebrated an inter-communal 
dinner in which the Hindus including the so-called 
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untouchables and the Musalmans had participated. 
Gandhiji had originally desired to attend that celebra- 
tion but it had not been possible on account of 
inaccessibility. He was happy, therefore, that after 
all he had been able to visit the village of Paniala. 
But that was not enough; he would feel happier 
still if the Hindus and the Musalmans succeeded in 
establishing unity and friendship among themselves. 

Amtul Salam had undertaken her fast, as they 
all knew, with the same object. And the assurance 
that the villagers in her neighbourhood had given 
to her should go a long way in healing the wound 
which tore the face of Bengal. 

One problem, continued Gandhiji, which had 
been recently exercising him was in connection 
with the families of those who had lost their all 
in the'course of the disturbances. There were many 
families which had lost their earning members. The 
survivors had ‘tobe looked after; while the children 
had to be educated and given adequate protection. 
That undoubtedly was the duty of the Government. 
Both he and they if they wanted heart-peace should 
look at the question from a broader standpoint. In 
his humble opinion, where the wrong was done by 
some Muslims, reasonable arrangements for the 
above purpose should be made by the Muslims of 
the neighbourhood. 

Government would only act through force while 
the common citizen would act through persuasion 
and agreement. Through the establishment of good 
human felations, citizens should try to tide over 
the disasters which might overwhelm the social 
body. It was not good to depend on an organization 
based on force like the State for the above purpose. 

Gandhiji then referred to two ‘more matters, 
namely, the duty of volunteers and the rehabilitation 
of artisans. With regard to the volunteers his advice 
was that they should never discriminate between 
one type of duty and another, have no preferences, 
but should stick to their post even at the cost of their 
lives. It was the quality of discipline and sacrifice 
which made small things great in organized action. 
Then referring to the problem of the artisans, he 
continued, they ought not to depend upon charity 
however well-intentioned but on their own resources 
in order to tide over their present difficulties. In 
this connection he referred to his view supported 
by the Scriptures of the world that he, who ate 
his food without returning its equivalent by means 
of body-labour was no more than a thief. Perma- 
nent peace would come in the world only when 
the bond of labour shared in common held together 
different units of the social body. 

During prayer meeting at one time rain threat- 
ened to break up the meeting. Happily it subsided 
and the meeting was continued in order to enable 
Gandhiji to deal with the questions addressed to 
him by Muslim Leagures in Bengali and English. 

The first question was: You said that Muslim 
majority provinces if they so chose had Pakistan 
already. What did you mean by this ? 

Gandhiji replied that he fully meant what he 


had said. Whilst there was an outside power ruling 
( Continued on p. 18 ) 
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INDIA IN ACCOUNT CURRENT 
WITH GREAT BRITAIN - 


A delegation led by Sir Wilfrid Eady, the 
Second Secretary to the British Treasury and Mr. 
C. F. Cobbold, Deputy Governor of the Bank of 
England along with Mr. K. Anderson, head of the 
Financial Department of the India Office and Mr. 
P. S. Beale of the Exchange Control Department 
of the Bank of England are visiting India to have 
“talks” on India’s sterling balances with the 
representatives of the Government of India and 
the Reserve Bank. It would, therefore, be interest- 
ing to look at the background of the history of the 
financial obligations between Great Britain and 
India. It may be mentioned that the sterling 
balances, which are at present engaging the atten- 
tion of this delegation, is the resultant balance of 
‘various items that have been debited to us since 
the British occupation, and items placed to our 
credit, mostly within the last 7 years, in regard to 
goods supplied by India for the last war. This 
credit in itself amounts to over Rs. 3,700 crores, of 
which about 430 crores have been ‘set off’ against 
our so-called old public debts and another Rs. 1,700 
crores have been debited to India as her share of 
‘the cost of this war. Balance at the present time 
under discussion is about 1600 crores which are 
presumed to be represented by sterling securities 
in London. | 

WAYS OF ACQUIRING “CREDIT” 


If an individual wants to take advantage of 
another man’s possessions and casts his eyes greedily 
on property which does not belong to him, he 
usually resorts to a number of devices according to 
the circumstances in which he is placed. (1) The 
simplest is the “‘Hold up” method. By merely 
terrifying the victim, the victim is made to. part 
with his wealth. (2) The next one is “ embezzle- 
ment” by which a person misappropriates amounts 
belonging to another which have been given to 
him for keeping. (3) Often cashiers 
“Falsification of accounts”, i. e. by placing 
expenditure under capital items or debiting expenses 
to long term costs. The moneys that have been 
withdrawn, or wrongly dealt with, are kept out of 
the scrutiny of the proprietor. (4) Again an 
employee may take the valuables of his employer 
and pawn it for a song or (5) a trustee may 
commit misfeasance by utilizing the trust property 
for his own personal use. These are some of the 
types of financial crimes committed by crooks in 
the history of private property. 

HISTORY 

The British connection in India will reveal that 
full advantage has been taken of all these types of 
dishonest methods and they have forged some novel 
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ones besides. In the days of Clive the “ hold up” 
method was rampant. According to William Digby’s 
computation between Plassey and Waterloo probably 
about 1000 million pounds sterling were transferred 
from Indian hoards to British banks. 

Then we come to the period of “embezzlement” 
by the honourable East India Company. The 
company was too honourable to make use of the 
“hold up” method. What they did was they bought 
Indian goods out of tax revenues and exported 
them to Europe for sale on their own account. 
According to the ‘“ Minutes of Evidence on the 
Affairs of the East India Company”’ the revenues 
so embezzled between 1793 to 1812 amounted to 
260 million pounds sterling. 

As we approach the Victorian age, Great Britain 
was again too respectable to stoop to the bare-faced 
loot of Clive or to the commercial dishonesty of 
the East India Company. They wished to have 
the booty but were anxious to appear honest and 
above board. Here, they resorted to a wholesale 
falsification of accounts. Several items of expendi- 
ture unconnected with India, such as the costs of 
wars in Afghanistan, Burma, China, Persia and far 
away Egypt and Abyssinia, were debited to Indian - 
revenues to the extent of over 700 crores. One 
need only fdelve into the Welby Commission's 
Report to’ find several disgraceful records of many 
such false debits. 

In old Jewish tradition there was a custom by 
which a son may keep his property from being 
used by the parents if he called it ‘“ corban ’—i.e. 
a gift. From that time forwards the son will be 
released from all obligations of supporting the 
parents. This is a kind of self-constituted release 
from obligations. Some such devices had to be 
found by Great Britain to meet the possibility of 
exposure in the lime light of the twentieth century. 
During the world War No. 1. Great Britain had to 
incur enormous expenditures in India but the 
British Treasury was not prepared to shoulder the 
burden, So they asked their subordinate agents at 
Delhi to declare that amount as a gift from India 
to Great Britain. This so-called “gift” has been 
challenged by the Congress Select Committee on 
the financial obligations between Great Britain 
and India on which two distinguished ex-Advocates 
General of the Bombay Government served. In 
their opinion, according to the report published in 
1931, the Government of India under the statutes 
by which it is regulated had no power whatsoever 
to make a gift to Great Britain out of the revenues 
of India. Therefore, such gifts were illegal transac- 
tions. But then what law or order can deter 
Great Britain from doing what she wants? Is she 
not a first class world power maintaining world 
security and collaborating with America the atom 
bomb maker ? Hence it follows that she is above 
all law, and she can do no wrong! 


STERLING SECURITIES 


In the last war she went one step further. She 
wanted resources for fighting a most destructive 
world war, Great Britain had sold away thousands 
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of millions of her assets already and was drifting 
rapidly towards bankruptcy. Hence it was a great 
temptation to cast greedy eyes on the resources 
of India. It was not long before they stretched 
out their powerful arms and carried away crores 
worth of food grains and other exchangeable commo- 
dities and left behind waste paper in the form of 
I. O. U. which they were pleased to term “sterléng 
securities”. This again was a legal and a moral 
fraud. Under the Reserve Bank of India Act, 
Section 33, sub-section 2 dealing with the curreacy 
backing, it is provided that “of the total amount 
of assets not less than two-fifths shall consist of 
gold coin, gold bullion or sterling securities.’ Here, 
it would appear that when the Reserve Bank Act 
was passed in 1934, the framers had in mind 
sterling securities which were more or less as good 
as gold, i. e. which had marketable value realizable 
at about par. But the present so-called sterling 
securities have no backing at all and they are 
“sterling securities” simply because they are termed 


such. If England had been on the Gold or the 


Gold Exchange Standard and the Treasury bills 
had been deposited against notes issued in India 
there would have been some value attached 
to the sterling securities. That 
correct is borne out by a provision under section 
41, an intelligent reading of which would carry 
the idea that the. intention was that no person 
shall be entitled to receive payment in India unless 
an equivalent purchasing power had been deposit- 
ed in sterling in London. This being so, by no 
stretch of imagination can we say that the kind 
of sterling securities deposited by His Majesty’s 
Government possessed any purchasing power at all. 
This is definitely a moral fraud though the position 
may be legally and literally maintained. It would 
seem that one of the first acts that a free national 
government of India should do is to rectify section 
33 by deleting the words “or sterling securities”. 


TYPE OF CURRENCY WE NEED 


India is an agricultural country. Any currency 
suitable to our needs must represent non-fluctu- 
ating purchasing power both for exchange and 
hoarding. An agriculturist harvests his production 
once a year andthe purchasing power that he 
gets at that time will have to stand him in good 
stead for the next 12 months. Therefore not being 
speculative, he is not interested in the enhancement 
oc depreciation of his purchasing power. He is 
perfectly satisfied if he gets back what is due to 
him even without any question of interest. Our 
future currency, therefore, will have to take this 
aspect of the question into consideration. It is 
necessary for the agriculturist to have a reliable 
and stable medium of exchange and at the same 
time a means of storing his purchasing power. In 
our country banking habits have not reached the 
remote villages. Hence it is necessary to resort to 
gold which, through the ages, has shown very little 
fluctuation in its exchange value. Hoarding of gold 
in India, therefore, is not due to the perversity of 


this view is. 
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financial necessity of the 
prudent. Our currency has to provide gold backing 
and reserves sufficient to meet contingency. 
Worthless paper, from whoever it may be, should 


not be accepted as adequate security. 


the farmer but it is a 


any 


THE DOLLAR POOL 


Not satisfied with pledging their waste paper 
as sterling securities and drawing to the extent 
of 3700 crores Great Britain had also resorted 
to misappropriating all dollar and  non-sterling 
assets held by private individuals in India. These 
were all compulsorily taken over to put in- 
to a dollar pool in London for the benefit of Great 
Britain. To this day we are not aware of the 
extent of -the commandeered dollar finances 
ransacked from India. 


SPONGING 


Apart from these financial relations Great 
Britain which holds herself as a trustee for India 
has been attempting to use the trust property to 
serve her own ends. The IJ. C. S. and the I. P. S. 
have been the Imperial Government’s agents in India. 
They have all been paid a salary in keeping with 
the emoluments got by the ransackers of Clive’s 
regime. These enormous salaties are altogether out 
of keeping with the income of our people in our 
land; but now, when there is a national govern- 
ment in the offing, these agents of British Imperi- 
alism are getting nervous and are unwilling to 
serve the [Indian National Government. Their 
principals from Whitehall wish to compensate them 
for losing the patronage of imperial Great Britain ! 
But again, in keeping with their tradition, such 
compensation as they may decide on they are 
striving to make India pay rather than bear it 
themselves. The last war was one from which India 
desired to keep out, yet millions of our men were 
enticed away to fight under the British flag. These 
men are‘now'being demobilized — who should reward 
them, Great Britain or India ? But India is power- 
less before its mighty “trustee” and therefore, 
Indian lands are being given in exchange for servi- 
ces rendered to Great Britain by these soldiers. 
One wonders why the extensive lands of Canada 
and Australia cannot’ come in asa source of reward 
rather than the over-populated strips of holdings 
in India itself. 


CAPACITY TO PAY 


In regard to the capacity of Great Britain to 
pay we may point out that there is no comparison 


_between impoverished India’s ability to bear this 


enormous burden as she has d6ne in the last 7 years 
and Great Britain’s capacity to repay. Great 
Britain’s income is over 9000 million pounds per 
annum and her debt to us will only be a fraction 
of this. We have got to remember that these 
credits of 3700 crores have been built up by their 
own British agents at their own valuation and 
controlled rates much below the market rates 
prevailing in India. In many cases, the goods have 


been merely commandeered by the autocratic 
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power vested in the Governor General during the 
war period, and it also does not take into account 
the tremendous wear and tear of capital goods, 
such as railways used by the Government during 
the war period. When the goods were compulsorily 
taken even the mere necessities of the ‘people in 
India were not provided for. The Bengal famine of 
1943, in which over three million lost their lives, 
will bear witness to this. If a poor country like 
ours can be made to build up a credit, at the 
lowest values of commodities and under compulsion, 
to the extent of 3700 crores at the lowest computa- 
tion in the course of 7 years, how can Great 
Britain with its national annual income of 9000 
million pounds claim for a long term settlement? 
As Professor G. D. H. Cole says, “it is :a strange 
world in which a rich and advanced country had 
to plead with a much poorer country to scale 
down its debt or even to spread the payment over 
a long period of years.” 


INVESTIGATION CALLED FOR 


This short survey will show that Great Britain 
had fesorted .to dubious .ways in her financial 
dealings with India and that the so-called sterling 
securities amounting to 1600 crores sought to be 
settled now, is not a determined and liquidated 
balance at all. It is the balance ona current account 
kept by Great Britain away from the scrutiny of 
our people in India. Therefore, before any financial 
responsibility for this account can be assumed, it 
will be essential for this running account itself to 
be thoroughly scrutinized by an impartial tribunal. 
This current account starts from the days of Clive 
and has never been subjécted to popular scrutiny. 
Hence, we hope-that a free national government 
of India, before it takes over any assets from Great 
Britain or agrees to any further liabilities in conne- 


ction with the Imperial Services, will appoint an— 


impartial tribunal to sctutinize this current account 
thoroughly. The appointment of such an impartial 
tribunal was the recommendation made by the 
Congress Select Committee of 1931. 


The amounts finally decided upon as due to 
India can be liquidated by transfer of some or all 
of the gold that was taken from India within the 
last 20 years and by partially making over some of 
the British owned assets in India. There are great 
many irrigation schemes totalling up to about 450 
crores, a good deal of machinery and material may 
have to be imported. These may be also supplied 
by Great Britain. At all events, we must take care 
that whatever credits we get, such are held in trust 
for the villages of India. The money should be 
spent, not in building enormous industries in the 
cities, but for relieving the distress of rural India 
in the form of irrigation schemes, drinking water 
supply, building canals, waterways, etc. These and 
other such points arising out of the terms of settle- 
ment may also be referred to the above suggested 
impartial tribunal. 
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~ SHRIRAMPUR DIARY 
( Continued from p. 15) 


India there was neither Pakistan nor Hindustan 
but bare slavery was their lot. And if anybody 
maintained that the measure of provincial autonomy 
they enjoyed was equal to independence, they were 
unaware of the contents of independence. It was true 
that the British Power was certain to go. But if 
they could not patch up their quarrels and indulged 
in blood-baths, a combination of powers was certain 
to hold them in bondage. Those powers would not 
tolerate a country so vast and populous as India 
and so rich in potential resources to rot away 
because of internal disturbances. Every country 
had to live for the rest. Days when they could 
drag on the frog-in-the-well existence were gone. 
Even before the Congress had taken up non-violent 
non-cooperation as the official policy for the whole 
of India, that is, before 1920, a resolution to that 
effect was passed in Gujarat under the chairman- 
ship of the late Abbas Tyebji Saheb. The speaker 
had said that it was open even to one province to 
vindicate its position and become wholly independent 
of the British Power. Thus supposing that following 
the prescription Bengal alone became truly and 
completely independent, there would be complete 
Pakistan of his definition in Bengal. Islam was 
nothing if it did not spell complete democracy. 
Therefore there would be one man one vote and one 
woman one vote irrespective of religion. Naturally, 
therefore, there would be atrue Muslim majority in 
the province. Had not Jinnah Saheb declared that in 
Pakistan minorities would, if ‘possible, be even 
better off than the majority? Therefore there would 
be no underdog. If Pakistan meant anything more, 
the speaker did not know and if it did, so far as 
he knew, it would make no appeal to his reason. 

The second question was: How did your ahimsa 
work in Bihar ? Gandhiji said that it did not work 
at all. It failed miserably. But if the reports received 
by him from responsible quarters were to be relied 
upon, the Bihar Government was making full 
amends and that the general population in Bihar 
also had tealized the heinousness of the crimes 
committed by large masses of Bihatis in certain 
pottions of that province. 

The third question was: Why are you silent 
about the eviction of Bengalis by the Assam 
ee ac Gandhiji said that he was not 

eliberately silent. The question was not new for 
him. When some years ago he went to Assam he 
was taken to the very spot where Muslims from 
Mymensingh had migrated and taken possession of 
vacant lands. He had then given his Opinion and 
held it even now that it was not open to persons 
to usurp vacant land wherever it may be, that is, 
whether in their own province or in another. 
For him it was not a Hindu-Muslim question. 
What he had said was of universal application. 
If Assam attempted to evict lawful possessors, it 
would be guilty of crime against humanity. What 
he had heard was quite the contrary. But if there 
was a question of unlawful eviction, the Assam 
Government would not be above law and it was 
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open also to the Bengal Government to vindicate 
the position of evicted Bengalis, here happening 
to be Muslims. 

The next question was: What in your opinion 
is the cause of communal riots ? Gandhiji said that 
in his opinion the riets were due to the idiocy of 
both the communities. 

The fifth question was: Do you think that you 
would be successful in bringing peace at Noakhali 
without having it at the Centre? Gandhiji replied 
that if by the Centre was meant a _ pact 
between Jinnah Saheb, President of the Muslim 
League and Acharya Kripalani, President of the 
Indian National Congress, he certainly held that such 
a pact was not necessary in order to bring about 
harmonious relations between the Hindus and the 
Muslims in Noakhali. So far as he knew neither 
the President of the Congress nor the President of 
the Muslim League desired discord between the 
two. They had their political quarrel. But the 
disturbances in India whether in Bengal, Bihar or 
elsewhere were insensate and hindered political 
_ progress. He, therefore, felt that it was open to the 
Hindus. and the Muslims in Noakhali to behave 
like men and cultivate peaceful relations among 
themselves. 

The last question was: Who according to your 
opinion have saved the Hindus and Hindu property in 
Noakhali ? Do you not think that Muslim neighbours 
saved them? Gandhiji replied that the question 
assumed a subtle-pride. What was wanted wasa spirit 
of humility and repentance that there were enough 
Muslims found in Noakhali who had lost their heads 
to the extent of committing loot, arson and murder 
and resorting to forcible conversions etc. If more 
mischief was not done, God alone was to be thanked, 
not man. At the same time the speaker was free 
to confess that be it said to their honour, there 
~ were Muslims who afforded protection to Hindus. 

23-1-'47 

Gandhiji announced at the prayer meeting at 
Dalta that the Chowdharis of the village had decided 
to give him the plot of ground on which the meeting 
was being held. He congratulated the Chowdharis 


on their generous action. The gift to him carried ~ 


no meaning beyond this that it was presented for 
public use irrespective of caste or party. Naturally 
there would be a proper document setting out the 
grant. He hoped that the donors would carry out 
the full purpose of the gift. The further cause for 
congratulation was that he was accommodated in 
the house of Rai Mohan Mali. He did not consider 
himself to belong to any caste. He belonged to the 
lowest rung of the Hindu ladder. In reality there 
was no ladder; no high, no low. All were equal in 
the eyes of God as of law and it wasa happy 
conjunction of events that it happened to be Netaji’s 
birthday. What could be happier than that on the 
auspicious day the Chowdharis were actually to 
make their gift and that a Scheduled Class friend, 
Rai Mohan Mali, had chosen to give him habitation? 
In the speaker’s opinion the great and most lasting 
act of Netaji was that he abolished all distinctions 
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of caste and class. He was not a mere Hindu, not 
a mere Bengali, he never thought himself to be a 
caste Hindu. He was Indian first and last. What 
was more, he fired all under him with the same zeal 
so that they forgot in his presence all distinctions 
and acted as one man. 

No doubt, there was much else to be credited 
to Netaji. Thus he had sacrificed a brilliant career 
for the sake of the country’s service and enlisted 
himself under the late Deshbandhu Chittaranjan 
Das. He suffered various imprisonments, twice 
became President of the Congress and at last by 
great strategy gave the slip to the guard put over 
him by the then Government of Bengal and by 
sheer courage and resourcefulness reached Kabul 
and passed through European countries and finally 
found himself in Japan, collected from scattered 
material an army of brilliant young men drawn 
from all communities and from all parts of India 
and dared to give battle ta a mighty Government. 
A lesser man would have succumbed under the 
trials that Netaji went through; but he in his life 
verified the saying of Tulsidas that “all becomes 
right for the brave”. 

Gandhiji ended by saying that the Hindus should 
progress by forgetting all distinctions of caste and 
both the communities should develop unity of 
heart. He was reminded of a saying of the Prophet 
in which it was said that a man would be judged 
on the Day of Judgment not by what he professed 
by his lips, nor by whom he followed, but by 
what -he had himself done to implement the 
teachings received by him. 

24-1-’47 

In the prayer meeting at .Muraim the District 
Magistrate was present, having walked for two 
hours and having the prospect of walking for 
another two hours. Gandhiji and party were housed 
in the Badi of Habibullah Saheb Patwari. He there- 
fore began by saying that he felt much pleasure 
in being housed in a Muslim house. He and his . 
party had received every attention. The Muslim 
friends went so far as to find a maidan large 
enough to hold the largest number of visitors 
possible. And it so happened that the meeting was 
the largest of all during his pilgrimage. He attri- 
buted the increasing largeness of the meeting to 
the fast of Bibi Amtul Salam which had a happy 
ending because of the sincere labours of Abdullah 
Saheb and his assistants and the leading Muslims 
of the villages concerned. Whether his inference 
was justified or not, he flattered himself with the 
belief he had expressed. 


He was sorry that there was poison administered 
to the public by some newspapers. Newspapers 
today had almost replaced the Bible, the Quran, 
the Gita and the other religious scriptures. It was 
wrong but the fact had to be faced. Such being 
the case, he held it to be the duty of newspaper- 
men to give nothing but facts to their readers, 

He was also of opinion that the movement of 
minorities to the majority provinces was an 
impracticable proposition. He knew the time when 
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the late two Imam brothers and the late Mazharul 
Haq Saheb led both the communities and the 
leading Hindus, such as the late Brajkishor 
Prasad and Dr. Rajendra Prasad gladly worked 
under them. Muslims of that Bibar must not leave 
Bihar. It was true that some Bihar Hindus had 
acted inhumanly but that aberration ought not to 
- deflect the Muslims from their clear duty bravely 
to stick to their homes which were theirs by right. 
And the Bihari Hindus had to make all possible 
amends for the misdeeds of the Hindus who had 
become insane. Similarly he would . say to the 


Noakhali Hindus and Muslims. It was the Gore, 2, eet 


good omen that there were “Mus! s in t 


to harbour him. It was their duty to make "even a 


solitary Hindu absolutely safe in their midst and 
Hindus should have faith enough to stay in 
Noakhali. 
25-1-"47 
In the prayer meetittg at Hirapur Gandhiji first 
drew attention to the fact that the tal given was out 
of tune. He suggested that all they did in the 
name of God should be in tune. If they were out 
of tune outside, they were likely to be out of 
tune within. 
received from” the 
Madras and Bombay respectively. They said that 
he an unbeliever had no right of interference in 
the Islamic law. He submitted that the telegrams 
were based on ignorance of facts. He had not 
interfered at all in the practice of religion. He had 
neither the right nor the wish to do so. All he 
had done was to tender advice and that based on 
his reading of the Prophet’s sayings etc. What was 
more, he had obs 
families total disregard of the purdah as it is 
observed today. But that did not signify less 
observance of the purdah of the heart, which was 
the reality, in his opinion, aimed at by Islam. 
Whatever it was, it was open to the Muslim 
hearers to reject his advice if they felt that it was 
in conflict with the tenets of Islam. The critical 
telegrams received by him betrayed, in his opinion, 
gtave intolerance of other opinion than that of the 
critics. Let them not forget that the Courts of 
Law including the Privy Council, which were often 
composed of non-Muslims, interpreted the Islamic 
law and imposed its interpretation on the Islamic 
~world. He, on the contrary, sought merely to give 
an opinion. If he could not do so for fear of criti- 
cism or even physical punishment, he would be an 
unworthy representative of non-violence and truth. 
26-1-'47 
The day of the prayer meeting at Bansa being 
Independence Day, Gandhiji devoted his speech to 
the question of Independence. The song sung was 
the famous song composed years ago by the late 
Rabindra Nath Tagore. He briefly traced the history 
of the Independence Movement. It took definite 
shape with the birth of the Congress. It began to 


would let it slip out Giehiaie saa Not even the 


He then alluded to two telegrams 
Jamiat-ul-Ulema-e-Islam in. 


in many cultured Muslim 
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penetrate ti eis ‘hee 1916 a oa till ‘at 
last the Independence Resolution was taken and 
ever since, 26th January has, been celebrated all 
over India. Lakhs of people had taken part in the 
movement. If the fates were mot against India and 
she was not divided within, the present meeting 


‘ would have seen the tricolour flag proudly flying 


in their midst. But he asked his friends not to fly 
it as they were divided amongst themselves. It was 
a flag that belonged to the whole of India. But 
today unfortunately their Muslim brethren did not 
take pride in it. They even’ resented it. He would 
launt it in, their face, | ‘uit 
“their grasp. But if) ne’ 


Constituent Assembly would be able to vindicate 
Independence if ultimately all Indians did not wish 
and were not ready to fight for Independence. It 
was true, he held, that-even one Province could 
seize Independence. He had in mind the Indepen- 
dence of the whole of India. He, therefore, hoped 
that the whole of India with one mind would yearn 
and work for Independence. He mentioned too that 
whilst the flag was not in evidence at the meeting, 
it was flown in the morning in the quarters” that 
were assigned to him. Let them remember the great 
Netaji and many others who had devoted their lives 
to the glorious work of Independence. 


Behn Amtul Salam 


The reader would like to know a few details 
about Behn Amtul Salam, referred to in the Shri- 


-rampur Diary under date 21st January. 


She belongs to a distinguished Muslim family of 


the Patiala State. Her widowed mother is still alive 


and her brothers are all well-occupied. She lost one 
of them only recently in the person of Rashid Khan, 
the late Chief Justice of Indore and, at the time 
of his death, Confidential Secretary of the Maharaja. 
One of her nieces married the Nawab of Chhatari’s 
son. Behn Amtul Salam joined the Satyagraha 
Ashram at Sabarmati years ago-when Gandhiji was 
serving his imprisonment in the Yeravda Jail and has 
never wavered in her faith. She is a staunch be- 
liever in non-violence and Hindu-Muslim unity. 
She is a devout, Muslim, never omitting the yearly 
Ramzan fast, and never sleeps without the Quran 
by her side, some portion of which she reads every 
day. During her fast she had always both the Quran 
and the Gita read to her every day. Her Islam is 
broad enough to cover respect for Hinduism, Chri- 
stianity and other great faiths of the world. 
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WHERE IS THE OBSTRUCTION ? 


The papers say that the Government was 
considering a cut inthe ration for cloth by one-sixth. 
The reason assigned was that owing to communal 
_ disturbances-in Bombay and Ahmedabad, the mills 
could not get enough hands to work fully, resulting 
in the diminution of cloth-production. 

Just imagine! Seven lakhs of villages scattered 
all over India must suffer cloth-famine, because 
two of her cities were involved in riots ! 

The cotton from which cloth is manufactured 
grows in those very villages; and yet they cannot 
turn it into cloth in their own homes! Why ? The 
answer is—on account of the dullness of the 
masses, the muddled heads of the learned and the 
inertia common .to both. Owing to dullness, the 
masses are unable to move unless stimulated from 
outside. Owing to want of clear thinking, the 
learned are filled with doubts. “ Can it be seriously 
_urged”’ they ask, “ that we should in this age of scienti- 
_ fic progress personally spin and ask people to spin on 
the charkha of the middle ages? Is it conceivable 
that we could ever clothe ourselves sufficiently 
without the mills? We concede that the charkha 
can produce some yarn. But what is it good for?” 
Learned as they are, they are unable to see that 
it is good enough for covering their bodies ! 
To add to both these causes, there is the inertia 
common to all, born of age-long slavery. 

But then should people go naked ? The Govern- 
Ment seem to say that for the time being there 
was no alternative. They had made a scheme for 
starting new mills in the province. It would take 
some years to implement it. Till then, people would 
have to feel the pinch of scarcity. The provincial 
quotas were fixed by the Central Government and 
all that the Provincial Government could do was 
to distribute its share equally among the people. 

But I don’t see even equal distribution. All 
around me, I find that it is only the poor who go 
in rags; the others are more than fully clothed. 

However, let me assume that the Government 
will bring about equal distribution. Still I do not 
see why the people should feel the pinch of scarcity 
until new mills are built and they begin to work. 
Is there any want of time to spin? Is it difficult 
to manufacture spinning implements? Or is it want 
of sufficient cotton? 

The ancient logicians said that three factors 
were essential in order to produce a thing, say 
cloth: the basic material i. e. cotton: the instru- 
ment of production, i. e. spinning implements; and 
the efficient cause, i. e. a capable man. But here 
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we are faced with the situation that cloth cannot 
e produced, though all the three factors are 
present. Were the logicians wrong? If not, where 
is the obstruction ? 

The obstruction is with the efficient cause —the 
capable man. The agriculturist has enough time and 
capability to spin, because he does not possess more 
land than three-quarters of an acre. But the capa- 
ble men who rule over him, are unable tosee this. 
Most of them do have khadi on their heads, but 
it has not yet entered into those heads. 

Perhaps they might deny this. They might say, 
that I was unjust to them. True, they were not con- 
vinced about the potentiality of khadi that I ascribe 
to it. But they were not unwilling to encourage it 
while the mills were insufficient. Indeed, they invited 
the Charkha Sangh to give them a scheme. But 
Gandhiji advised the Sangh not to submit any scheme 
to the provinces, which wanted to establish mills 
also. The obstruction, therefore, lay in Gandhiji's 
advice. 

Let us examine this piece of logic. It might 
take about two or three years to start new mills. 
Even assuming that khadi is needed only during the 
time the mill production is insufficient, is it seri- 
ously intended to encourage hand-spinning during 
the interval ? If it is, has it been considered whether 
it is physically possible to introduce the wheel in 
every village in a period of two or three years ? Has 
it been realized that before the spinning wheel can 
be usefully plied, it will be necessary to give the people 
training in spinning and the ancillary processes ? 
This means that an intensive and country-wide 
scheme for giving this training will have to be 
planned out and executed. If the Government is 
Serious it might say, of course, they would be 
prepared to do all that. Well, if measures are 
taken to introduce the charkha in so thorough a 
manner, then by the time the plan is executed, the 
mills will have begun to work and the mill-cloth will 
begin to be dumped upon the villages. Are the two 
positions consistent ? If’ the scheme to set up the 
charkha in every home is to be seriously implemented, 
why should the mills be brought in to dislodge it 
again ? If, on the other hand, the setting up of the 
mill-industry is a settled programme, why should 
there be all this waste of energy to introduce the 
charkha ? Encouraging the khadi during the interval 
does not surely mean putting in a few lakhs of rupees 
into hand-spun and hand-woven cloth for the 
satisfaction of the khadi complex, which Congressmen 
have developed to a certain extent by long 
association ! 
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And after all this expenditure of energy and 
public funds, what will be the net result? The 
present ration of cloth in this province (C. P.) 
is 12 yds. per head. Of these six yards are meant 
to be mill cloth wholly and six yards of hand-loom 
cloth. This is practically unavailable.. Taking the 
minimum need to be as low as 16 yds. per head, 
it is no joke to supply the deficit on the charkha. 
It cannot be done by doling out a few lakhs of 
rupees into the khadi-made charity-bag. 


Therefore, let there not be any loose thinking 
about khadi. The ministers must think it out ina 
serious manner. Gandhiji cannot be so irrespon- 
sible as to allow tax-payers’ money to be spent on a 
programme in which the ministers have no clear 
faith, You cannot encourage both khadi and 
the mills. The mills that be, must disappear with 
the wearing out of their machinery and no new 
mills must come in to displace hand-spun cloth. 


The Madras Cabinet alone has ventured to chalk 
out a Khadi scheme. It has been made the target of 
severe attacks by the vested interests. Some have 
prophesied the failure of the scheme; a few are 
hopeful. And the irony of it is that several of those 
who attack the plan clad themselves in khadi top 
to toe! 


I may be again told that this was an unjust criticism. 
It was not that those whom I had criticized did not 
want khadi. But they were realists. In a case depend- 
ing upon hard facts mere will to believe cannot 
generate faith and in the case of khadi facts did 
not show that it could be universalized. The A. I. 
S. A. had been after it for these twenty years. The 
Congress had encouraged it. But they had not succe- 
eded in installing it in the place which khadi-lovers 
wanted for it. That was the reason for their want of 
full faith in khadi. 


The answer is that uptill now the khadi move- 


ment had to be carried on under a Government — 


hostile towards it. So many times, it actually burnt 
the wheels, confiscated khadi Bhandars, and 
imprisoned people simply because they put on khadi. 
It even had the tyrant’s heartlessness to burn 
stocks of khadi in the face of actual cloth- 
famine in the country. If, under: such adverse 


circumstances, khadi succeeded in becoming the — 


symbol and the uniform of Swaraj, and has actually 
brought the country to the threshold of Swaraj, 
and placed people, who could, if they wished, 
make it universal, in possession of the power to 
carry out that wish. It cannot, therefore, be said 
that it has not fully rewarded the efforts made for 
it during all these years. Khadi can now justi- 
fiably say to the Congress Governments that it was 
now for them to decide whether it should here- 
after stay or quit along with the Government, 
which by its assistance, had been brought to the 


stage of quitting. The Congress was in power now. 


and it was for them to retain or discard the 
weapon which gave them that power. 


Pavnar, 24-12-46 
( Adapted from the original in Marathi ) 
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ONE MORE FEATHER IN THE CAP 


In most economic activities both the long range 
programme and short time measures must go hand 
in hand and must be well co-ordinated if they are 
to function satisfactorily. If the carpenter wants 
seasoned wood for his cabinets, the long range 
counterpart of this is the forest policy of the 
Government. When the farmer needs to !water his 
fields the Government has to lay out long term 
irrigation schemes to answer the purpose. These 
items are complementary but the long term policies 
are based on the demand of the short range policies. 
It is the function of the Government to provide 
the long term measures to supply the needs of the 
short range economic activities. A maladjustment 
between these two aspects causes waste. For 
instance, the Government will be foolish to go on 
building irrigation works where there are no 
fields to irrigate ! 

During the feudal days England was an economy 
based on horse power. The horse was the beast of 
burden. It provided the motive force for the farmer 
on the fields, the mount for the wayfarer, the 
charger for the warrior, the draught power for the 
post chaise, etc. At that time the feudal 
lord functioned partially in the place of the State 
in a modern democracy. So it fell to his lot to 
take care of horse-breeding which was a long range 
programme. Because of this the institution of horse 
racing came into being to set the required standards 
of quality and to reward the successful breeder. 


Since the advent of power machinery, coal and oil 


have ousted the horse, leaving us only its long range 
counterpart, horse breeding and racing as an anachro- 
nism for the indulgence of the gambler and wastrel. 
This phenomenon of an economic long range item 
outliving its partner has developed into a monstro- 
sity destroying the lives of hundreds of simple city 
clerks and petty traders who are enticed away by 
betting booths and has become a carbuncle on the 
body politic. This disease has invaded our country too. 
Many of our Princes and wealthy men are wasting 
crores on this pastime. The ever wasteful spend- 
thrift governments, instead of ending this meaning- 
less rudiment of an ancient economy, have made 
capital of it by making it a source of income. The 
magnitude of its operations can be gauged from 
the fact that the Bombay Government pools nearly 
a crore from its betting taxes, while Calcutta makes 
about three fourths of it. It is high time for any 
rational Government not driven by its greed to 
put an end to this nefarious occupation. 


The Madras Ministry has again given the lead by 
legislating against wagering or betting at horse 
races. While some types of horses for the tonga, 
etc. have yet to be bred, the kinds that are found 
in the races are of no use for the ordinary man. 
Under the circumstances all racing of such animals 
should be completely banned. We trust the other 
Provincial Governments will follow this example. 


Besides, our country being in a cow-centered 
economy, which badly needs long schemes in cattle- 
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breeding, poultry rearing, sheep-breeding etc., we 
would commend that the energies now running 
waste in horse-breeding may well~be profitably 
channelized into these activities which will fit into 
the economic life of the country. 


J. C. KUMARAPPA 


Notes 
Orissa’s Suicide 

One of. our poorest provinces is Orissa. As a 
consequence of the last war it has been impoverished 
further. When we talk of the economic condition 
we have in mind the common farmer and the 
villager. It does. not at this stage require any 
exposition of the fact that centralized production 
accumulates ‘profits to the “haves” and creates 
unemployment and distress for the “have nots”. To 
relieve poverty and unemployment, therefore, we 
need to spread industries which distribute wealth 
and bring employment to the largest number. Such 
is khadi production to relieve shortage of cloth as 
quickly as possible. 

The ill-advised Orissa Government is the first to 
take the bait of the provincial spindle quota scheme 
and has obtained an over-riding priority for the 
import of plant and machinery for the new company, 
“ Orissa Textile Mills Ltd.” for its 25,000 coarse 
and 19,000 fine spindles. They are awaiting permits 

for steel, cement and coal to start construction work 
at Cuttack. 


For this company, under the most favoured 
terms, to start production it will take about three 
years. In the meanwhile the cloth shortage will grow 
from bad to worse; and by the time the mill begins 
functioning, the U. S. A., Great Britain and other 
countries which are pushing forward their export 
trade with all their might and main will be com- 
fortably settled in the market. Will the Orissa 
Textile Mills be powerful enough to oust them ? 

We are sorry that the Orissa Government has 
taken this short-sighted view and has introduced 
a scheme which will bring greater distress for 
the masses than the one they are suffering 
from now. 


A Share in the Booty 

Nadir Shah invaded India for booty. This booty 
was in the form of hoards of precious metal, 
jewellery and gems. Such is not the booty our 
moderns look for. They want instrumentsof produc- 
tion, raw materials and markets. It was the search 
for such booty that brought in the global wars. 


After the first world war the “conquerors” 
unburdened Germany of her colonies and claimed 
reparations to compensate for the loss caused by 
the wars. 

Now again Germany has been “ vanquished”. 
The interriational vultures have foregathered where 
the carcass is. An assembly of delegates from the 
Principal Allied Countries have drafted a “ Final 
Act and an Accord” to pool all German Patents 
in Allied countries. India has also been dragged into 
this arrangement, by whom we do not know. 
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When we buy a stolen article knowing it to be 
such we become morally responsible for the stealing 
that had preceded the transaction. India refrained 
from entering this war. To that extent she is free 
from the blood guilt of this war. Can we now ask 
for a share in the booty consequent on this war 
without assuming moral responsibility for the 
carnage ? 


Can we buy and bring into our country German 
plants taken over by the allies as “ reparation” ? 
There is a list of 51 German war plants, which 
are for sale, circulated among the Indian Chambers 
of Commerce. These are stained with injustice, 
cruelty, avarice and human blood. Are we prepared 
to take these on our hands? If we do, we become 
imperialists no less than the British or the 
Americans. If India stands for the freedom of all 
suppressed nations, Germany being one such today, 
our National Government should protest against 
such loot and ban such tainted property. 


J Gas 


THE PROPHET’S CONVENTION 
FOR ALL TIME 


A Muslim friend sends the following quotation 
from the Bengali book Mustafa-Charit by Maulana 
Akram Khan. He has been circulating it in the 
form of a handbill. 


“ After arrival in Medina Hazrat Muhammed 
turned his attention towards the peace and welfare 
of the country. Medina with its neighbourhood was 
the seat of three independent tribes. The thoughts, 
tastes and religion of the Jews, the Idolaters and of the 
Musalmans were incompatible with one another, The 
Prophet realized the need of bringing them together 
under one common plan of action —they were to be 
fused politically into one ‘nation’. They had to learn 
that different religious communities who inhabited 
the same country could preserve their religious 
independence fully intact and yet could work together 
in the service of their common motherland. Such a State 
was possible and also desirable. 


“For the first time in the history of the world 
this ideal was preached by an inhabitant of the desert 
of Hejaz, viz., the unlettered Muhammed Mustafa. The 
latter gathered together the Jews, the Idolaters and 
the Muslims of Medina and made them sign the first 
international agreement and created a republic out of 
the various religious communities and mutually hostile 
factions. We give below a few items from that 
convention. 


1, Jews and Idolaters belong to the same 
Ummat (Nation) as the Muslims. 

2. They will fight unitedly for preserving the 
country’s freedom. . 


3. Jews, Muslims and other communities are 
free to follow their own religious practices; none 
shall interfere with the religious freedom of another. 


4. Muslims should generally behave with 
affection towards other communities and work for 
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the latter’s welfare. They should never harbour 
thoughts of injuring them in any way. 
5. This promise taken in the name of Allah 


is for all time. He or they who break it will suffer 


from the wrath of Allah.” 


HARIJAN 
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WANTED CORN, NOT CURRENCY 


It is usual to say that India is an agricultural 
country. If one understood thereby that India had 
plenty of agricultural land, it would not be correct. 
For, it has only #ths of an acre of land per head. 
The proposition, therefore, must be taken to mean 
that the Indian village and the life, habits and 


thought of the Indian people are more suited to 
agricultural pursuits than to non-agricultural ones. 


It can also be understood to mean that at present 
India has not much left of avocations other than 
the agricultural one. There is a third sense also 
for treating India as an agricultural country, namely, 
_ that the country having far less agricultural land than 
“necessary, it must concentrate its main attention 
and energy on the improvement of agriculture. No 
_ prosperity could be expected otherwise. 


Indeed, this was realized as early asthe time of 
_the Upanishads. One of them says, “ Grow more 
corn. Regard this as your pledge.” During the war 
period the Government also began to repeat this 
phrase, but it failed to create more corn. Instead, 
‘it created more currency. As a result, thirty lakhs 
of people died of want of corn. 


Ultimately, the British Government handed over 
its failing concern to the leaders of the people. 
With the full knowledge of the risk involved in 
taking over a failing concern, the leaders have 
accepted the responsibility. Hence, keeping people 
alive is the most important’ problem that faces the 
country at present. | 


Businessmen say that agriculture is not a profi- 
table avocation in India. But, since life depends upon 
agriculture, where agriculture is not profitable, 
life itself cannot be profitable. This result is not, 
cannot be, natural; it is the result of an artificial 
civilization. Currency is the symbol of this artificia- 
lity. The false prestige given to the possession of 
currency has become the cause of the destruction 
of so much life. 


The people of India live in khedas—fields 
(remember that one of the synonyms for ‘village’ 
in several Indian languages is kheda, which also 
means a field). If we can undo in the khedas the 
false importance’ given to currency, agriculture 
cannot but improve. The importance given to the 
possession of currency is the cause of the frenzy for 
raising ‘money-crops’, Why are so much tobacco, 
a considerable part of cotton and similar other 
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crops raised? Why should there be so much 
need for currency? Because, the villager has to 
obtain all his wants by purchase. He must bring 
his cloth and the oil-cake and several other neces- 
saries from the market; hence his need for money. 
Hence he raises crops not needed by him or his 
comrades in the village, but those wanted by a far 
away-exporter or industrialist. And so, food is scarce. 
The village itself has no industries of its own. The 
villager cannot supply himself with his essential needs 
from things manufactured locally. The deduction 
is clear. Sufficient food is not grown in the fields 
because sufficient industry is not carried on in 
the villages. 

Of course, our agriculture needs considerable 
improvement; and there is no gainsaying the fact 
that improved agriculture will be more profitable. It 
will need all our talents, energy and years of pati- 
ent endeavour to do this. While all this must be 
done, it must also be realized that the population 
will also increase along with the years of effort 
and the results of improved agriculture alone may — 
not be proportionate to the needs of an enlarged — 
population. Therefore an agriculturist .should not 
be defined merely as one who lives by tilling land, 
but one who both tills the land and produces from 
the raw produce of his land. articles needed for 
his own use. This idea is at the root of the 
Khadi and Village Industries movement. In the 
immediate future, the miseries of the poor will not 
end without a simultaneous impetus to Khadi and 
Village Industries. 

Government is busily engaged in making calcu- : 
lations of the deficiency in the quantity of food 
needed for the country and devising ways and 
means of meeting it. But, if you think hard, you 
would realize that the ‘Grow More Food’ move- 
ment must not be limited by calculations of defi- 
ciency. Indeed, there should be no limit to the 
amount of food to be grown. It must not simply 
meet the annual needs of the country, but there 
must be plenty of surplus left for the next year. 
Like air and water, there must be plenty of food 
too. And food should not mean merely various 
corns, but also vegetables, fruits, roots and tubers. 
Nor should they be raised with an eye on their 
price in money; they must be consumed by the 
producer himself. He himself must become the 
principal buyer of his produce; the unneeded surp- 
lus alone should be for sale. This is Swaraj. “I salute 
the eater of his own produce,” said Tukaram. No 
one would desire to put up his own son for sale in 
the market! He can never feel that he got full 
value for him. Hence, he cannot afford it. But he 
produces milk and butter, fruits and vegetables, and 
puts them up for sale! He says that he cannot afford 
to consume them himself! Why should it be so? 
My answer is—for want of village industries. Possibly 
some people might feel I am obsessed by this idea. 
But as long as I have not been given any other 
explanation for it, I must adhere to this view. 
Pavnar, 13-1-'47 VINOBA 


(Translated from the original in Marathi) 
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GANDHIJI ON TRUSTEESHIP 

Gandhiji deliberately referred to his private life 
because he had never thought the private life of 
individuals did not affect the course of the public 
activities of those individuals. Thus he did not 
believe that he could be immoral in private life and 
yet be an efficient public servant. His public con- 
duct was bound to be affected by his private. He 
held that much mischief was made throughout the 
world by divorce between public and private conduct. 
And when he was engaged in the supreme test of 
non-violence in his life, he wished to be judged 
before God and man by the sum total of his acti- 
vities, both private and public. As he had said 
years ago, non-violent life was an act of self-exa- 
mination and _ self-purification whether by the 
individual, group or a_ nation. 

This led him to the answers of some questions 
addressed to him and arising out of his remarks on 
trusteeship. 

Q. Is it possible to defend by means of non- 
violence anything which can only be gained through 
violence ? | 

A. It followed from what he had said above that 
what was gained by violence could not only not be 
‘defended by non-violence but the latter required 
the abandonment of the ill-gotten gains. 

Q. Is the accumulation of capital possible except 
through violence whether open or tacit ? _ 

A. Such accumulation by private persons was 
impossible except through violent means but accu- 

mulation by the State in a non-violent society was 
- not only possible, it was desirable and inevitable. 

Q. Whether a man accumulates material or 
moral wealth he does so only through the help or 
co-operation of other members of society. Has he 
then the moral right to use any of it mainly for 
personal advantage ? 

A. No, he has no moral right. 

Q. How would the successor of a trustee be 
determined ? Will he only have the right of propos- 
ing a name, the right of finalization being vested 
in the State ? 

A. As he had said yesterday, choice should be given 
to the original owner who became the first trustee, 
but the choice must be-finalized by the State. Such 
arrangement puts a check on the State as well as 
the individual. 

Q. When the replacement of private by public 
property thus takes place through the operation of 
the theory of trusteeship, will the ownership vest 
in the State, which is an instrument of violence or 
in associations of a voluntary -character like village 
communes and municipalities, which may of course 
derive their final authority from State-made laws? 

A. That question involved some confusion of 
thought. Legal ownership in the transformed condi- 
tion vested in the trustee, not in the State. It was 
to avoid confiscation that the doctrine of trusteeship 
came into play retaining for the society the ability 
of the original owner in his own right. Nor did he, 
the speaker, hold that the State must always be 
based on violence. It might be so in theory but the 
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‘intimidation of the hooligans ? 


— 


practice of the theory demanded a State which would 
for the most part be based on non-violence, 
Satgharia (Noakhali), 2-2-'47 
SUPPRESSED CLASSES AND 
CONGRESS WORKERS 


Until recently disturbances like strikes etc., were 
confined mostly to labourers of large-scale industries 
and city areas only. But now we see even workers 
like bhangis in small towns going on strike for an 
increase in their salaries. Soalso halis in the Surat 
district and the adivasis and the raniparaj (aborigines 
and forest-tribes people ) have become restive 
and are offering resistance to land-owners and 
money-lenders. When this happens, instead of exa-_ 
mining the merits of the case we are disposed to 
ascribe them to the imstigation of the Kisan Sabha 
or Red-flag people or communists. Our stock argu- 
ment against them is that they are totally unscrupulous 
and take resort to any means regardless of truth 
or justice artd take advantage of the illiteracy and 
ignorance of the people, mislead them into violence 
and thus do harm to the poor masses. We also 
argue that it is not the whole or even a majority 
of these communities that takes part in such dis- 
turbances, but that these are stage-managed with 
the help of the fifty or hundred hooligans, who 
terrorize and coerce the rest to join the strike and 
take part in the disturbances. We feel that under 
the circumstances, nothing could be done 
except suppressing the agitators and their hired 
hooligans. I accept that there is some truth 
in these allegations. But that fact does not satisfy 
me much. For the question is: how is it that these 
people instead of going to the Congress for advice 
and for removal of their grievances, run to those 
mischievous agitators? We have been working 
amongst them for more than two decades now. We 
claim to serve them and givethem the correct lead. 


- Our institutions are older and ably organized and 


the government machinery has also come into our 
hands. How is it that even then we have not been 
able to generate such strength and understanding 
amongst the masses that they would not fall a prey 
to the lures of unscrupulous agitators and to the 
Let us, therefore, 
probe deeper into the matter and do a bit of hard 
heart-searching. If the result of such heart-search- 
ing proves our attitude to be erroneous, I am pre- 
pared to take my own share in the blame as a. 
worker. Thus what I write here is not to accuse 
my co-workers in the Congress, but to make an 
attempt to find out the truth. I request my readers 
in the Congress to take this article in that light. 
To resume the thread, let us enquire how many 
of us have gone to these extremely suppressed and 
down-trodden people and to what extent have we 
been helpful to them in removing their miseries and 
sorrows? It cannot be gainsaid that the upper class 
people actually live on the toil of these people. 
They derive undue benefit from every variety of 
economic relationship with them. They consider 
themselves as a socially superior people and do not 
let go a_ single opportunity of insulting them and 
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caanind tlm in ehiete: present Sionvestéd éondidon. 
We workers do not have the courage to tell 
this fact plainly to the upper class people. 
We are afraid that we shall incur their dis- 
pleasure, they might discontinue monetary and 
other help for our public activities or withdraw 
their cooperation. So we are inclined to maintain 
silence ovet these things and thus compromise our 
fundamental principles. We take shelter under the 
hackneyed maxim, ‘hasten slowly’, it being a safer 
course than antagonizing such people. If the 
elections of Local Boards or Municipalities or 
legislative assemblies are imminent, we think it 
advisable to postpone all such programmes, as are 
from the point of view of justice and urgency very 
important, but are likely to be unpopular with our 
constituencies and affect the vote. In selecting 
candidates for such bodies we attach more importance 
to their social influence amongst the voters and 
their possibility of success at the polls than to their 
capacity, their devotion to principles or loyalty to 
our programmes. Consequently,'in practice we attach 
greater weight to castes and communities, which in 
principle we are out to abolish. Such candidates 
when elected are naturally found to be wanting in 
their zeal or devotion in discharging their duty 
towards these suppressed sections of our country- 
men. For example, though the government resolution 
is cleat regarding admission of Harijan students in 
Local Board Schools, the Harijan Sevak Sangh has 
to face a number of difficulties in getting students 
admitted to them. Hardly any School Board 
takes an active interest in this work. Similarly, we 
find some legislative assembly members elected on 
Congress tickets criticizing adversely even such a 
mild measure as the Bombay Tenancy Act. The 
tenants are accused of dishonestly defrauding the 
landowner of his legitimate half share of the crops 
by clandestinely removing the crops, so that the 
land-owner or the money-lender is hardly able to 
recover more than one third. The following extracts 
from a letter written by an old and experienced 
worker in the Surat District will show how flimsy 
the accusation is: 


“A majority of :villages on our side are so 
firmly in the clutches of the sowcar that 95 per 
cent of the tenants have to give away the whole 
produce of rice, jowdri, pulses and cotton to him. 
Tenants are required to thrash their rice, jowari 
and pulses in the sowcar’s farm. From the produce the 
sowcar first deducts the value of his advances and 
usurious interest thereon, leaving hardly one fourth 
of the produce for the tenant. The tenant should 
consider himself fortunate if he gets 1/8th share in 
the produce of the pulses. As regards cotton the 
whole produce is taken away by the sowcar in lieu 
of his old claims. If the tenant has grown wheat, 
he is not allowed to keep even a grain of it. ‘Surely 
the beggar of a tenant does not need wheat’ is an 
expression whieh you may often hear from the 
creditor’s mouth. 

‘And as if this was not enough the tenant is 
called a thief if he eats some green jowari or some 


green beans while he is watching the fields. The 
sowear on thé contrary might legitimately take a 
cart-load of friends and relatives on a picnic in the 
fields and use any amount of green jowari or take 
away any amount of green beans ! But then he is 
rich and the tenant is poor and that makes all the 
difference ! 

“As a matter of fact this tenancy legislation is 
likely to benefit more the sowcar than the tenant. 
The protection given to him will create for hmm 
permanent interest in the land and will induce him 
to make improvements therein as also to work with 
greater zeal, As a consequence the produce. will be 
doubled or at least increased by more than one 
half. Thus even with the one third share, the sowear 
will be getting more than what he used to get as 


his half share. Increase in national wealth will be a ° 


further advantage. Yet the sowcars have been 
agitating against this legislation!” 

Let us also consider the hali system prevailing 
in the Surat District. The halis (agricultural labo- 
urers) have been reduced to the condition of serfs 
and are so much degenerated under this unjust and 


crushing system that they have reached the stage 


of an almost sub-human species. Their labour out- 
put has gone so low that it is no longer economically 
advantageous to the employers. Yet the latter are 
so. much accustomed to this system that when 
attempts are made to improve the lot of these halis, 
local Congressmen who happen to be owners are 
enraged and make bitter complaints against our 
own workers. When such is the mentality of 
persons calling themselves Congressmen both ‘active’ 
and general, if a very large part of Congress workers 
remain complacent and discourage or run down 
those few from amongst us who take up this work, 
is it surprising that these suppressed people should 
eagerly listen to the counsel of the Kisan Sabha and 
other workers who believe disturbances and violence 
to be the sine qua non of any revolution ? 

The Congress has always claimed to stand for 
the poor, the down-trodden and the exploited. The 
Constituent Assembly has also put its seal on this 


objective. But we the Congress workers have not 


the courage to displease the exploiters, black 
marketeers or such other traitors to society, whose 
sordid interests are surely to be affected if we 
carry on our just and necessary activities of helping 
the poor on right Congress lines. If the poor and 


' toiling people who have been either fully or partly 


awakened to their grievances fall a prey into the 
hands of mischievous agitators, it would be due to 
our default and we shall have no cause to complain. 
Even Churchill who led his country so ably during 
the war was almost unceremoniously thrown out 
when he began to resist the new spirit and used 
his advocacy to promote ‘or maintain the interests 
of the exploiting classes. Even so, we calling 
ourselves Congressmen, if we begin to play the 
role of the Conservatives, we shall lose our prestige 
and our hold on the people. 

NARHARI PARIKH 

(Translated from the original in Gujarati) 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR A COMPREHEN- 
SIVE SCHEME .OF COW-BREEDING 


Eleventh February is the death anniversary of 
Sheth Shri Jamnalalji. It reminds us of his single- 
minded devotion to the service of the cow. The 
memory of that devotion awakens us to our sense of 
duty towards the cow. Five years have already passed 
in mere wishing. Others have had their five years’ 
plans and have executed them, thereby changing the 
face of their countries. We are not in a position 
to show to our credit any substantial work during 
these five years. But during these years we 
have fought a great battle for Swaraj and that has 
won for us some political power which we can 
utilize for preparing and executing a country-wide 
programme of cow-service. Ours is not a small 
achievement and it compensates for the want of 
progress in cow-service. But what about the coming 
five years ? We must prepare a plan and gird up 
our loins to put it into execution. 


Even during the period of turmoil the Go-Seva ' 


Sangh has put in some substantial work though in 
a very limited sphere. The quantity of achievement 
is small, but it is very valuable. It can give some 
guidance to the country in preparing a plan for 
the future. The small experiments in Sevagram and 
the Gopuri goshala have demonstrated that we can 
improve both the milk strain and the draught strain 
of our local cows. From the point of view of 
cow-service it is essential that we should make 
improvements in the local breeds. This has 
been done by these jinstitutions without any fuss 
and without spending large sums of money. Of 
course there is much yet to be done and we are 


far from reaching our goal. But what has been’ 


achieved is doubtless noteworthy. 

With Congress Ministries in the Provinces our 
responsibility for improving the condition of our 
cows and bullocks increases immensely. It is necessary 
that we should definitely chalk out the lines on 
which the work should now proceed. The necessity 
of supplying good and sufficient milk to the cities 
at once comes to our notice. I offer some suggestions 
in this respect as well as in respect of cow-breeding 
in general. 

1, As soon as the question of milk-supply is 
considered, we start with the idea of importing 
cows giving plenty of milk. In my opinion this is 
not necessary. We should select for our work local 
breeds as far as possible. A little reflection will help 
to make my point clear. Our purpose cannot be served 
by ignoring local breeds. We cannot betray the 
agriculturists. It is essential that we should show them 
a way to improve the condition of the cows that 
they have. [t will be harmful to neglect these animals 
in our enthusiasm to supply milk to the cities. 

2. It will be wrong to concentrate on the milk 
yielding quality of the cowand neglect its draught- 
strain. To have good bullocks for agriculture is one 
of the chief aims of breeding. To get good milk is 
another. Both these aims should well be kept in 
mind. We will not be able to save the cow if 
we concentrate only on the milk strain. And the 
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cow will not be economic if we _ totally neglect 
the milk giving quality and concentrate only on 
getting good sturdy  bullocks. We have _ to 
make the cow serve the dual purpose. The cow 


should give us good bullocks useful for agricul- 
ture and also a good supply of milk. Only those 
countries, where agriculture does not depend upon 
bullocks and where calves form an item of food, can 
afford to say that we care only for more milk, we 
do not mind if we do not get sturdy bullocks. In 
India only that cow has a future which is able to 
give us a fairly good supply of milk as well as 
fairly sturdy male animals. 

3. It is certainly no duty of the villages to supply 
milk to the cities. The village people should them- 
selves drink plenty of milk and may sell only the 
surplus. This aim can be achieved only if milk in 
villages is so abundant that the villages find it within 
their means to drink plenty of it. 

4. Agriculture, cow-breeding, oil-pressing by the 
bullock-ghani, tanning hides, and preparing good 
manures; all these make one-single unit and must 
go together. Agriculturists and their children will 
get sufficient milk only if all these industries are 
carried on together. In any scheme of cow-protec- 
tion all these should be carried on simultaneously. 

5. Cow-breeding cannot be separated from other 
village industries. If arrangement cannot be made to 
engage the agriculturist in essential industries in 
his own home, he will have to depend upon out- 
side marketsfor his essential requirements and would 
be in need of cash to buy them. So long as this 
state of things continues, he will always have to sell 
his milk and milk products for cash. 

6. The villagers need not purchase bullocks 
from outside. It should be possible to breed fine 
bullocks in every village. For this Government will 
have to provide proper facilities such as stud bulls. 

_ This should be considered as of primary importance. 


These are the minimum conditions that I suggest 
for cow-breeding. I have not gone into details. In 
preparing any plan for cow-breeding, if these sugges- 
tions are kept in mind it will do good to the 
country. But if we begin our work on wrong lines 
no good will come out and our labour and money 
will be wasted. 

In preparing a comprehensive scheme _ these 
points have therefore to be borne in mind. 


Pavnar 3-2-'47 VINOBA 
(Translated from the original in Hindustani ) 
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CINEMAS 


Thus writes Shrimati Rameshwari Nehru : 

I beg to add a word insupport of the appeal, 
made by a correspondent for the restraint over the 
modern talkies by our National Governments, published 
in the Harijan of 5th January. 

I am not a frequent visitor of cinema pictures 
but the little J have seen of them has convinced 
me that whatever she has said, about the evil 
effects of these pictures on the morals of young 
men and women, is perfectly true. 

The cinema habit is fast growing and the real 
danger lies in the fact that it is penetrating the 
villages. These pictures are taking the place of the 
healthy entertainments of former days. Recital of 
kathas and playing of vrasiilas and other semi- 
religious salutary entertainments, which built up the 
moral calibre of -the people, are getting out of 
vogue. Instead, cinemas are becoming more and 
more popular every day. The country, therefore, 
stands in great moral danger which we should make 
all possible efforts to combat. Using Shri Mashru- 
wala’s simile I would say that these pictures are 
big boulders on the path of the Nation’s moral 
progress and the strength of the mighty elephants 
is certainly needed for their removal. It is by no 
‘means a trifling matter which can be left to the 
people to deal with as they choose. The dangér 
springs from the fact that the production of cinema 
pictures lies in the hands of money-making men 
who, with a few exceptions, rrn the industry with 
the profit motive. Thus an innocent instrument, 

_ which science has placed in our hands, is vitiated. 
With a little control by the Government it can 
become the best means for the educational and 
cultural advancement of the people. 

The cinema industry is one of the most. pros- 
perous industries in India today and as is the case 
with all industrial mass production, cheapest articles, 
which bring highest return are produced. It happens 
that in this case the largest audiences are drawn 
to sensational pictures which have a sex appeal. 
Thus it is that private individuals, for personal 
profit, spoil the taste of the public. The demand 
does not precede the supply; it is the supply which 
creates the demand. 

There is a great deal of talk about Nationali- 
zation these days. In my opinion nationalization of 
the cinema industry is needed more than anything 
else. In any case, strict control by the Government 
is essential. Control is already exercised and _ all 
provinces have Cinema Censor Boards. 

I myself was a member of the Punjab Provincial 
Censor Board some time ago. It was a foreign 
Government then. Censor was exercised from the 
point of view of that Government. All reference 
to the movement for the liberation of the country 
or to its national leaders was sedition and had 
to be expunged. The moral and cultural level 
of the pictures was of no concern to the Board. 
No standards were observed for the maintenance 
of these. I had to resign from the Board 
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because I ‘ddihe not iipeubheate aidvelf to thie methd 
of censoring. But now things are different. We 
have our own Governments. There is no reason 
why they should be apathetic about it. I strongly 
feel that all Provincial Governments should take up 
the matter and exercise a very strict control on 
pictures released for public view. Particularly, the 
education departments should take a lead in the matter. 

I have also received other similar communica- 
tions rebuking me, gently or severely, for not fully 
stressing the duty of the National Governments to 
take action in the matter complained of. As the 
majority of the new correspondents refer only to 
the cinemas, I have omitted in this article the other 
evil, though the same could be said with regard to 
it also. The original correspondent was from Central 
India. Those who have supported her represent the 
Punjab, Gujarat, C. P. and Madras. It shows that 
the dissatisfaction regarding the movies is shared, 
by a thoughtful section of the people, all over India. 

In my article I had by no means absolved govern- 
ments from their duty in the matter. Acting on 
the maxim, “a word to the wise is enough”, I 
contented myself by saying that there was much 
truth in what the correspondents said and that the 
popular governments should take note of it. As I 
write this I read in a local newspaper a repoct 
that the Bombay Government has already taken 
some action in the matter and contemplates some 
further legislation for making "the cinema shows 
more educative in the right direction and improving 
their moral quality. I hope other governments will 
also take, if they have not already done so, steps 
in the same direction. 

But having' said this, I wish to re- sinha the 
duty of the public in the matter. More can ana 
should be done by the moulders of public opinior 
than they do, or expect governments to do, 1n respect 
of entertainments and habit-forming indulgences and 
if they do not discharge their part of the duty, evenat 
the risk of becoming unpopular with the entertainers 
and entertainment-seekers, they must not expect 
the government ploughs to furrow sufficiently deep. 

I may further develop this subject at some other 
time if I have to continue this office long. 

K. G. MASHRUWALA 
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BASIC EDUCATION 


[ We have received a copy of the report of seven 
years of the work of the Hindustani Talimi Sangh in 
Basic Education as an account of an experiment in a 
scheme aiming at revolutionizing our whole educational 


system. The report is very important and needs perusal 


by all interested in Education. Due to want of space we 


are not able to reproduce the whole of the report in these . 


columns, but two important and instructive extracts are 
given below. 

English and Hindi copies of the report can be had 
from the Hindustani Talimi Sangh, Sevagram (Wardha 
C.P-) for a price of annas eight each. ED.] 

1a 
STANDARD OF ATTAINMENT : ; 

The most important point for assessment will be the 
development of children—physical, intellectual and 
spiritual— as aresult of the seven years of basic 
education. The pupils in the basic school at Sevagram 
and Champaran will complete seven years in Decem- 
ber, 1946 and their development has been assessed. 

The standard of attainment at the end of the 
seven years of basic education was laid down as 
that of: Matriculation minus . English. The question 
is, therefore, often asked whether the pupils who 
have completed the seven years of basic education 
have attained the Matriculation standard. 

Now, it is necessary to define the “Matriculation 
standard”. According to current terminology the 
pupil has to obtain a certain percentage of marks in 
five academic subjects in.order to pass the Matri- 
culation Examination. Some subjects are compulsory 
and some are optional. The subjects and standards 
prescribed slightly vary from university to university. 
The objective of the High School Course which 
goes up to the Matriculation Examination is to make 
the pupil obtain a certain percentage of marks in the 
prescribed subjects and gaining entrance to Univer- 
sity Education. The success or failure of a pupil is 
determined by the percentage of marks obtained in 
one written examination which is held annually. 

In the basic education course the craft forms 
the medium of education. Pupils gain knowledge of 
various subjects taught in correlation to the basic 
craft aS occasion arises. The syllabus is there for 
guidance but not to be strictly adhered to. The 
pupil learns through observation and experience 
and not merely through oral instruction. There are 
no formal examinations for promotions from grade 
to grade. It is the quality of the work done, the 
record kept by the pupils and teachers, of the daily 
work, regular attendance and the opinion of the 
teacher that decide the promotions, 
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The objective of the basic education course of 
eight years including the pre-basic class is the 
training of a citizen of a new social order with the 
following qualifications: 


1. A harmoniously developed body — healthy 
and agile —capable of doing hard physical work. 

2. Clear understanding of the ideology of the 
neéw co-operative social order and the place of cottage 
industries in rural economy. 

3. Ability to éarn if necessary from the basic 
craft, sufficient for his own balanced diet and clothing. 

4. Ability to produce cloth from raw cotton. 

3: Ability to grow vegetables sufficient for his 
own consumption, 

6. Ability to cook a meal and skill and *know- 
ledge in all allied processes in connection with the 
Storing, cooking and serving of food for a family or 
community, including budgeting and maintaining of 
kitchen accounts. . 

7. Knowledge of the elements of dietetics and 
fundamental rules of health. 

8. Knowledge of the fundamental rules of village 
sanitation and personal hygiene. 

9. Knowledge of first aid, ‘treatment and nursing 
of common ailments, 


10. Knowledge of the principles of co-operation 
in running co-operative stores and keeping of 
accounts. ; 

11. Ability to speak clearly and fluently at 
public meetings. | 

12. Ability to express ideas clearly in writing 
and prepare reports. 


13. Appreciation of literature in ‘the, mother- 
tongue and a working knowledge of Hindustani. 

14. Ability to read and write simple Hindustani 
in both the scripts. 

15. Ability to sing in chorus, devotional and 
national songs. . 

16. Appreciation of paintings and_ pictures 
and ability to draw and paint. 

17. Ability to ride a bicycle, and a horse and 
drive a cart. 

18. Ability to help in organizing festivals in 
school and village. 

19, Elementary knowledge of the world econo- 
mic, social and political problems as gained through 
the study of current events reported in newspapers. 

20. Elementary knowledge of the mechanical 


principles in the different equipment and processes 
of craft work. 


21. Acquaintance with the fundamental scientific 
principles in growing food and cotton, in cooking 
and allied processes, in the processes of the basic 
craft and in the maintenance of personal health and 
the health of the community and village sanitation. 

22. Knowledge of the geography of India and 
the world through food and clothing, 

23. Ability to use newspapers and 


: journals 
intelligently. 
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24. Knowledge of the history and development 
of the fight for freedom in India. . 

25. Respect for the different religions in India 
and desire for communal unity. 

26. Freedom from caste restrictions and prejudices. 

27. Love for one’s own village and rural area. 
Readiness to stay and work in villages. Village- 
mindedness. 


PLANNING WITH VILLAGE BIAS 
Ill 
6. TRAINING IN AGRICULTURE 

The training of students in our agricultural 
schools and colleges may be largely supplemented 
by a system of posting stipendary apprentices on 
well-known farms or gardens owned by experienced 
and enterprising agriculturists. A good number of 
first rank farmers, fruit-growers and garden-owners 
from all over the province may be invited by 
Government to take in and train a fixed number of 
apprentices every year. These apprentices should 
have certain educational qualifications and also have 
already a year’s previous grounding at a Government 
agricultural school or farm. They should then be 
selected to complete their training on these private 
farms as post-school study apprentices, with one or 
two years’ course of practical working : a year for pra- 
ctical study of local conditions, soil, monsoon, crop- 
ping and manuring schemes, labour, etc., another 
for cost-accounting, farm management, marketing, 
co-operative working and for a special training in 
any particular branch of horticulture etc. 

Such training farms should have Government 
recognition and hold Government credentials ( which 
may be renewed every year or so) to grant a 
diploma to those trained on the farms at the end 
of their training period, stating the general quali- 
fications and proficiency of the holder and also the 
particular branch of agriculture he may have speci- 
alized in. And these diplomas should be ona par 
with those of Government institutes _or training 
establishments. Even post-graduate training in agri- 
cultural chemistry and other branches of research 
or highly specialized and intensive branches of 
agriculture or horticulture may be thought of on 
this basis. 

Such a course of planning may train a thousand 
or more students annually with first rate practical 
training which would in no way be inferior to that 
imparted by Government directly and yet would 
be much cheaper inasmuch as it would save the 
Government considerable expenditure over lands, 
buildings, teaching staff and establishments. The 
farm-owners too would gain inasmuch as they would 
get a number of intelligent and willing farm hands 
as overseers, assistants etc., to help them at negli- 
gible cost besides gaining in status and position in 
their own districts and the, province. 

7. POULTRY FARMING 

This is an excellent village and farm-house 
industry. One great handicap in its pursuit for the 
villager is the havoc played by seasonal epidemics 
and poultry diseases. The villager is at his wit’s 
end against it and often feels utterly ruined under 
the losses entailed. His own insanitary living . and 
habits contribute not a little to his misfortune. He 
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should therefore be supplied with detailed instruc- 

tions in taking proper care of his stocks and in 

combating disease. Social workers can help a good 

deal the Government propaganda in this direction. 
8. FISHING 

This industry is very important in view of 

India’s 3000 miles of coast line and of the low and 


‘ill-balanced diet of our countrymen and in the midst 


of the terrible food deficiency of the present times. 
But as this industry is already receiving due atten- 
tion by competent official and non-official persons, 
I do not dilate upon it here. 

9. PALM JUICE 

In the Bombay Province millions of date, cocoanut 
and palm trees abound, food contents of whose 
juice are beyond dispute. Other uses (mainly local) 
of their by-products are innumerable and well- 
known. Toddy-juice should not be allowed to be 
confused with liquor in the popular imagination. 
While liquor is mainly an intoxicant, toddy-juice is 
rich, valuable and yet the cheapest food for millions 
of humble village folk if only its fermenting 
process could be successfully prevented and if it is 
not carried away to the towns and cities like milk 
produced in the Kaira district. Effective protection 
and encouragement should be given bythe State 
towards local consumption to the elimination of 
the trading interests and middlemen. 

As against its use as an alcoholic drink it should 
not be difficult for Government institutes like Half- 
keine at Bombay, or the one at Coonoor to find out 
a drug (as harmless to human health as the colours 
proposed for use in order to distinguish vegetable 
ghee) which would prevent all process of fermenta- 
tion in toddy-juice for 24 or 36 hours. The use of 
the drug should then be made compulsory by law 
for all toddy-tappers. 

10. BEE-KEEPING 

This is one of the finest food-yielding and 
remunerative industries for gardeners and for farmers 
who live in the neighbourhood of forests. The forest- 
dwellers gather wild honey in many parts of our 
country mainly for selling it in towns, but there is 
considerable adulteration and deceit. Besides, their 
method of gathering honey are primitive and revolting. 
It involves wholesale killing of the bees. The modern 
method of bee-rearing and apiaries alone is worthy 
of encouragement and vastly more profitable to the 
villager. Excellent cooperative societies of bee- 
keepers on such lines have been formed during 
recent years in the North Kanara district and are 
flourishing. Every effort should be made to protect 
and encourage this industry and spread it in other 
parts of the province such as the garden areas of 
Khandesh, Nasik, Poona and Gujarat. 

11. SALT, GRASS AND FIRE-woopD 

These should be made free as. gifts of nature 
to the humblest villager even as air and water. All 
monopolies and all private mass production on 
trade-basis in these should be abolished. The villager 
should be allowed to help himself and supplement 
his income by selling these headloads in his own 
neighbourhood as far as he can go on foot and 
return home by the evening. 
Vapi 
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PREPOSTEROUS CLAIMS 


We had suggested the appointment of an impartial 
tribunal to go into the question of settling the so- 
called ‘Public Debts’ and Sterling Credits. The 
need for sucha tribunal is emphasized by very many 
irresponsible claims that are put forward by acknow- 
ledged leaders in Great Britain. The war time 
Premier, Mr. Churchill, himself in the House of 
Commons stated “that the Governor-General of 
India in the time of the late Government was 
notified that Britain reserved her full right to 
present a counter claim on account of effective 
defence of India by all means — land, sea, air and 
diplomacy — by which the freedom of India from 
foreign invasion was secured.” This claim itself 
raises many questions which may have to be decided 
judicially. How did Japan come to invade India ? 
The Japanese or the Germans had no enemies in India 
other than the British. Hence it is that all direct and 
indirect results of the war must be borne by Great 
Britain. If this is so, India would be entitled to 
damages for the British occupation of the country, 
for the reckless use of the forests during the time 
of the war and the consequent famines that have 
been visiting our land annually. Because of the war, 
‘even the reserves for seeds had been drained out 
of the country and we are now drifting on with 
occasional catch crops. Then again the unprecedented 
inflation in the country has upset the economic order 
beyond the country’s capacity to recover with the 
result that the people are suffering from great dis- 
tress in necessities. This too is a matter on which India 
can rightly base a claim for damages. Apart from all 
these material losses India has sustained, without 
provocation, an irreparable loss of three million 
lives during the Bengal Famine of 1943. How shall we 
compute the equivalent of this in terms of money ? 

As though this were not enough the Times of 
London has come out with still further fantastic 
suggestions and threats. It suggests that if the sterling 
balances were to be demanded, England may resort to 
an unilateral blocking of such balances with the appro- 
val of the United States. May we ask who made the 


United States judge over us? It pleads inability to pay 


the capital sumout of the revenue as an adequate 
reason for adopting such an attitude. Will any 
court of bankruptcy accept such a plea in the case 
of an individual without taking into account his 
assets and liabilities before insolvency is granted ? If 
England wishes to repudiate the credits ina straight 
forward manner we can understand it; but these 
preposterous claims and suggestions are unbecoming 
of a great financial race as the Britishers are. 

If such irresponsible claims are to be laid to rest, 
it can only be done by a judicial, impartial enquiry 
into the whole question and Mr. Churchill and the 
Times would then have an opportunity to state their 
case. We trust,;no time will be lost in setting up such 
a judicial enquiry, J. C. KUMARAPPA 
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QUESTION BOX 
(By M. K. Gandhi ) 
INTELLECTUAL AND MANUAL WORK 
-Q. Why should we insist on a Rabindranath or 
Raman earning his bread by manual labour? Is it 
not sheer wastage? Why should not brain workers 
be considered on a par with manual workers, for 
both of them perform useful social work ? 

A. Intellectual work is important and has an 
undoubted place in the scheme of life. But what 
I insist on- is the necessity’ of physical labour. 
No man, I claim, ought to be free from that 
obligation. It will serve to improve even the 
quality of his intellectual output. I venture to say 
that in ancient times Brahmins worked with their 
body as with their mind. But even if they did not, 
body labour was a proved necessity ~ at the 
present time. In this connection I would refer to 
the life of Tolstoy and how he made famous the 
theory of Bread Labour first propounded in his 
country by the Russian peasant Bondaref. 
Dharmapur (Noakhali), 6-2-'47 © 
| KEEP A REGULAR DIARY 

I would like to draw the attention of village- 
-workers to a defect which has come to my notice: 
Very few of them keep a regular diary. This is not 
good. It must become a part of their daily routine. 

It must briefly record the work done during 
the day and the worker’s experience, retrospe ction 
and introspection, — daily or periodic al, — material 
as well as spiritual. It is not expected to take the 
shape of an article or literary writing. 

- Writing is one of the exterior means which 
promotes thinking. I have seen several workers 
who do a good deal of hard work and yet make 
no improvement or progress in it. The reason is 
that they never do any thinking. Some of them 


' feel that thinking is a pastime for the idle and the 


unenergetic. Those who work do not need to waste 
their time on chewing thought. This attitude itself indi- 
catesthe under-development of the intellect which 
cannot even understand the necessity of thinking. 

It was the result of thinking that first prompted 
the worker to take to village service. But after having 
taken to it and started it according to his then light. 
he gave up thinking further for himself. The result 
“was that he ceased to make progress. One cannot 
expand orimprove one’s business on old capital alone. 
So also in other spheres of work. As Buddha has 
said, “ The house must be cleaned and arranged 
every day; so also the mind.” You must think 
anew and study new things everyday. 

Gandhiji is seen initiating new schemes and 
methods everyday. He has always something fresh to 
say on the various problems. It is so, because he 
thinks, takes a retrospect and makes introspection 
everyday. But some of the workers do not read 
even Gandhiji’s writings. This is very regrettable. 

Every worker who wants to serve intelligently 
and progressively must regularly set apart some 
time both for study and thinking for himself. 
For the latter, keeping a regular diary is a helpful 
means. It will quickly show excellent results. 

Paynar VINOBA 
( Adapted from the original in Marathi ) 
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~ GANDHIJI’S WALKING TOUR 
DIARY 
27-1-'47 


In a written speech at Palla, on Monday the 27th 
January which was his day of silence, Gandhiji first 
expressed his satisfaction at having been accommo: 
dated in the house of a weaver friend. He then said 
that the cottages of Bengal had become dearer to 
him than the prison-like solid walls of palaces. A 
house full of love such as this one was superior to 
a palace where love did not reign. 

The hut in which he had been accommodated for 
the day was full of light and air and nature's abundance 
was showered on the country all around. What how- 
ever made him sad in such a fair and potentially rich 
country was that the Hindus and the Musalmans 
should have brought themselves into hostile relation 
with one another. Should differences in religion, 
he asked, be sufficient to overshadow our common 
humanity? He prayed that these fundamental 
commonsenses reassert themselves so that all contrary 
forces might be overpowered in the end. 

In his pilgrimage, continued Gandhiji, he had 
come across homes which lay ruined and desolate, 
bazaars and schools which lay empty; and he had also 
found members of the two communities in a stage 
of non-co-operation with one another. Whom did all 
this profit, the Hindu or the Muslim ? Agriculture 
had not been properly attended to andthe spectre of 
famine lay waiting in the offing; the villages were dirty, 
the water unclean; and only a new and extensive 
scheme of education could raise the people from 
their slumber of ages. He prayed that God’ might 
give both the Hindus and the Musalmans intelligence 
and strength enough to grapple with these problems. ’ 
He thought that if they succeeded in their attempt 
to solve these common problems without troubling 
the government, it would go a long way to 
overpower the forces of disruption evident today: 

28-1-'47 

Gandhiji referred in his prayer speech to the 
pleasurable fact, as he called it, that he was taken 
this morning during his walk to a Hindu badi and 
two Muslim badis. Of these he had no previous 
knowledge but he was solicitous for friendship of 
the heart and when he saw friendly eyes he readily 
went to the badis. They were anxious for him to, 
take something. He said that was not his time; but 
they could send the fruit with him and he would 
take it with pleasure. His grand-daughter, who was 
with him, went to the zanana. The womenfolk 
met her with affection and an old lady embraced 
her when she came to know who she was. Then 
in one badi, they asked her to take the roti and fish 
they were cooking. The poor girl said she could 
not take fish but she could certainly take the 
chapati, but wanted to be excused as it was too 
early for her. But the womenfolk suspected pollu- 
tion. When she realized the suspicion, she readily 
took a morsel much to the relief of the ladies. For 
him or his there was no caste and no restriction 
as to interdining. But he would ask his Muslim 
friends to be tolerant of Hindus who believed in 
pollution. He admitted that it was wrong. But after 
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all real affection was not to be tested through 
interdining etc. The error was bound to go in time. 
Much headway had already been made. Meanwhile 


wherever they saw real friendship, there should be 
appreciation. Thus and thus only would they come 
together and live as perfect friends. In this connection 
he instanced an event he had noticed on the 26th 
January. The pressmen with him had arranged a simple 
meal between the Hindus, the Muslims and others. 
The Muslims did not come but the poor man whose 
hut they were occupying said that they should not 
press him to join the inter-dinner. For he argued that 
the event might land him into trouble. When they 
were gone, he might be invited to embrace Islam. 
The speaker saw the force of the fear and advised the. 
pressmen not to have this dinner on his precincts. 

Gandhiji then continued that he would strive 
for the day when the Hindus and the Musalmans 
would be able to shed their respective weaknesses 
and come closer to one another in heart. He did 
not know when the consummation would take 
place but he was prepared to lay down his life for 
the purpose, if need be. He finally asked the audi- 


- ence to join him in his prayer to God that the 


day might come soon. 
29-1-’47 

Addressing the prayer meeting Gandhiji at the 
outset dealt with a question that was raised 
by some Muslim friends. Did he want Muslims 
to attend his prayer meetings? The reply was 
that he wanted neither the Muslims nor the 
Hindus to attend the prayer. meetings. If the 


- questioner meant to ask whether he would like 


the Muslims to attend such meetings he had no 
hesitation in saying that he would certainly like 
them to attend. What was more, numerous Muslims 
had attended his prayer meetings which had gone 
on for years. The next question was whether he, 
the speaker, did not consider wrong for him, a 
non-Muslim, to recite anything from the Quran or 
to couple Rama and Krishna with Rahim and 
Karim. They said it offended Muslim ears. The 
speaker replied that the objection gave him a 
painful surprise. He thought that the objection 
betrayed narrowness of mind. They should know 
that he had introduced the recital from the Quran 
through Bibi Raihana Tyebjee, a devoted Muslim 
with a religious mind. She had no political motive 
behind the proposal. He was no avatar-man as 
was suggested. He claimed to be a man of God 
humbler than the humblest man or woman. His 
object ever was to make Muslims better Muslims, 
Hindus better Hindus, Christians better Christians, 
Parsis better Parsis. He never invited anybody to 
change his or her religion. He had thought, there- 
fore, that the questioners would be glad to find 
that his religion was so expansive as to include 
readings from the religious scriptures of the world. 
The next thing was that some friends had said 
that all prosecutions, initiated by the Hindus 
against the Muslim offenders, interfered with the 
progress of the peace mission between the two. 
It surprised him. What had peace between 
gentlemen to do with the prosecution of criminals 
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He could understand the objection if it meant that 
false prosecutions should be withdrawn. He would 
be whole-heartedly with the objectors. He went 
further and said that all such persons should be 
brought to book as_ perjurers. He said also that 
the proper course to avoid court procedure was for 
the guilty persons in all humility to make an open 
confession of their guilt and stand the judgement of 
the public. He would gladly help any such movement. 

The third thing was that young men who 
had gone to Calcutta and other places in search 
of a career were bound to give a portion of their 
time to the villages. The easiest thing for them to 
do would be to meet among themselves and make 
an arrangement by which say half of them would 
take leave from office and serve for a stipulated 
number of months, at the end of which their place 
would be taken by the next batch. If they had a will 
there would surely be some way also for serving the 
cause of the villagers. Those who did ‘not find it 
possible to offer personal service might help by cash. 

Gandhiji ended by citing the example of England, 
Russia and other countries where every family had 
sent as many able-bodied men and women as 
possible for the defence of their country. This 
was how unity of heart was actually achieved in 
the world and he hoped that we in our country 
would be able to rise above small-selfish considera- 
tions and create that unity without which life 
‘itself would not be worth living. 

30-1-'47 

Gandhiji began: by apologizing for the fifteen 
minutes’ delay. It was due to his: being occupied 
with Zaman Saheb and Yusuf Saheb. These officers 
took him to a model cottage they had had erected. 
It was a good house but in his opinion unfit for 
human habitation in the Indian climate. Such a 
house could well be described as a box. The inmates 
would be. baked as in an oven and they would be 
suffocated when they closed their doors and windows 
as had become their habit. He, therefore, suggested 
comfortable cottages of bamboo, straw and thatch. 
Such cottages will be airy, cool and artistic in the 
Indian setting, specially in the midst of stately palms 
of cocoanut and supari. 

He was also pleased when these officers informed 
him that the refugees had commenced to return 
from the places where they had taken refuge. He 
hoped that this return would continue with unabated 
zeal. He was of opinion that the people should dis- 
miss all fear from their minds and feel safe in the 
midst of their own countrymen, whether Hindu or 
Muslim. When they learnt to fear their Maker alone 
they would cease to fear their fellows. They would 
find that there were no people to frighten them if 
they were not afraid themselves. This had been his 
uniform experience in the course of the last sixty 
years of his life. 

The third question taken up by him was in 
connection with some fishermen who had met him 
on the previous evening. They had complained that 
in this country where fishing was confined to privately 
owned ponds for the major part of the year, it was 
impossible for them to live if they were boycotted 
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by the majority community. Gandhiji expressed his 
surprise at this state of affairs and suggested that 
unless the Hindus and Muslims could rise above 
their present political differences and reasserted 
their common humanity and common brotherhood, 
life would bzcom2 an impossibility ‘where nature 
had designed otherwise. He hoped, therefore, that 
the alleged conditions would be corrected by the 
joint efforts of the people concerned and real peace 
restored in the countryside. 
31-1-'47 : 

In the course of his prayer meeting speech at 
the outset Gandhiji congratulated the audience, 
which was exceptionally large,on the perfect quiet 
they observed throughout the prayer. He then 
referred to two communications he had received 
from Muslim writers who consoled him against his 
ctitics who questioned his right to speak about the 
purdah or other things pertaining to Islam. The 
writers held by quoting from the Quran that it 
was broad-based and was exceptionally tolerant. It 
welcomed criticism and invited the world to study 
the Quran. One of them also held that no group 
or nation had remained without a prophet or 
teacher..He mentioned these communications to 
show that all Muslims did not hold what he 
considered to be intolerant views. He hoped too 


- that the audience which contained a large number 


of Muslims would appreciate the testimony of the 
two writers who did not appear to be biassed writers. 
The speaker then dealt with the following 
question addressed to him by some of the workers. 
The Muslims were boycotting Hindu artisans and 
craftsmen and were taking to occupations like 


“fishing, fir trade, pan-cultivation etc. Workers who 


desired to bring about peace between the two 
communities did not know what to do under the 
circumstances. 

Gandhiji said he hoped that the news was éxag- 
gerated and that the boycott was confined to the 
fewest Muslims possible. He thought that it could 
not be sustained. The logical result was that any 
such move would be a compulsory exodus of the 
Hindus from the Muslim majority provinces, a 
result he had not heard a single leader encourage 
or contemplate. He invited his informants to 
bring the news to the notice of the authorities, not 
with a view to having the movers punished but 
with a view to having an authoritative pronounce- 
ment from them. He further advised the audience 
to pray for wisdom to both the communities. 

The second question was: There is a movement. 
for reducing the share of the owner from half to 
one-third of the agricultural produce. What is 
your opinion about this ? 

The speaker welcomed the move for the reduction 
of the landlord’s share from half to one-third. He 
thought the move was substantial. The land belonged 
to the Lord of us all and therefore to the worker 
on it. But till that ideal state of things came about, 
the movement towards the reduction of the 
landlord’s portion was in the right direction. 

But he warned the movers against the use of 
compulsion or violence. He could have no part or 
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share in violence. It was a reform to be brought 
about only by the cultivation of healthy public 
opinion. The reformers must have patience. He 
believed implicitly in the aphorism: ‘As the end so 
the means.’ In his opinion it was pernicious to hold 
that so long as the end was good any means, however 
violent or unjust, were justified. Many movements 
had come to grief by reliance on doubtful means. 
1-2-'47 | 

This meeting eclipsed all the previous ones in 
point of numbers of both the Muslims and the 
Hindus. Consequently there was much noise when 
Gandhiji came to the meeting. He drew the attention 
of the audience to the fact that the universal law 
applicable to all meetings was that the visitors 
should be perfectly still and observe silence no 
matter how vast the audience was. 

Yesterday evening a Maulvi wanted to speak 
for a short time. The speaker had sensed what he 
wanted to speak. He therefore contrary to wont 
allowed him to speak for the five minutes which 
he wanted by the watch. The Maulvi Saheb took 
no more than three minutes but said what he want- 
ed to say. He resented Gandhiji’s remark on the 
purdah system in vogue in Bengal. He had no right 
to speak on the Islamic Law. Gandhiji thought this 
was a narrow view of religion. He claimed the right to 
study.and interpret the message of Islam. The Maulvi 


Saheb further resented coupling of the name of 


Rama, a mere young King with Rahim, name of 
God, similarly of Krishna with Karim. Gandhiji said 
this was a narrow view of Islam. ,Islam was not a 
creed to be preserved in a box. It was open to 
mankind to examine it and accept or reject its 
tenets. He hoped that this narrow view was not 
shared by the Muslims of Bengal or rather India. 

In this connection Gandhiji wanted to draw the 
attention of the audience to the work Dr. Sushila 
Nayyar was doing in Changirgaon. She wanted 
to go to Sevagram to attend to the _ hospital 
for whose management she was responsible; but 
her Muslim patients would not let her go 
till they were restored to health. She had also 
mentioned that in the village, partakers of the loot 
of October last were of their own accord bringing 
back some of the looted property. He was of 


opinion that this was a happy omen. If the infection - 


spread, the courts would have no work to do so 
far as public loot was concerned. He for one would 
ask Government to waive the right of prosecution 
if the looted property was returned. But he said 
the return must be sincere and full, whether by the 
guilty one or the public, and not a mere token to 
avoid prosecution. What he aimed at was a change 
of heart and not a truce superimposed by the mili- 
tary or the police. A popular ministry could not 
impose its will on the people. 

Gandhiji then answered the following question: 

You have asked rich men to be trustees. Is it 
implied that they should give up private ownership 
in their property and create out of it a trust valid 
in the eyes of the law and managed democratically ? 
How will the successor of the present incumbent 
be determined on his demise ? 
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In answer Gandhiji said that he adhered to the 
position taken by him years ago that everything 
belonged to God and was from God. Therefore it 
was for His people as a whole, not for a 
particular individual. When an individual had 
more than his proportionate portion he became 
a trustee of that portion for God's people. 

God who was all-powerful had no need to 
store. He created from day to day; hence men also 
should in theory live from day to day and not 
stock things. If this truth was imbibed by the people 
generally, it would become legalized and trusteeship 
would become a legalized institution. He wished it 
became a gift from India to the world. Then there 
would be no exploitation and no reserves as in 
Australia and other countries for White men and 
their posterity. In these distinctions lay the seed 
of a war more virulent than the last two. As to 
the successor, the trustee in office would have the 


right to nominate his successor subject to legal 
sanction. 


3-2-'47 

Gandhiji referred with hesitation to the resolu- 
tion passed by the Muslim League on the Consti- 
tuent Assembly. It considered the Congress resolu- 
tion to be dishonest and did not mean what it 
said. It was also. said that the elections and 
other dealings of the Assembly were illegal. 
The speaker pleaded that there should be no impu- 
tation of dishonesty by one party to the other. It 
was not g9od for the great organizations which they 
both were. There was no reason why they should 
regard them as enemies, one of the other. That 
practice would not lead them to independence. 
If the elections and proceedings were illegal 
their legalityeshould be challenged in a court of law. 
Otherwise, the charge had no meaning. If they 
did not wish to recognize the courts as he did in 
1920 and later, then the talk of illegality should 
cease. He would plead with the League that 
they should go into the Assembly and state their 
case and influence the proceedings. But if they did 
not, he would advise them to test the sincerity of 
the Assembly and see how it dealt with the 
Muslim problem. It was due to themselves and 
the rest of the country unless they wanted to rely 
upon the law of the sword which he was sure they 
did not wish to do. Then the League had said that 
the Assembly represented only the Caste Hindus. 
Surely there were in the Assembly the Scheduled 
Classes, the Christians, the Parsis, the Anglo-Indians 
and all those who considered themselves sons of 
India. Then Doctor Ambedkar was good enough to 
attend the Assembly, not to mention the other large 
number of the Scheduled Classes. The Sikhs too 
were still there. It was open to the League to put up 
their fight within the Assembly. 

As to the British Government who, as the League 
contended, should dismiss the Assembly, he enter- 
tained the hope, though he admitted it was some- 
what shaken, that they would honestly carry to 
the end the voluntary Document. He submitted 
that the British Government was bound to act 
according to the State Paper even if a few 
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Provinces chose to establish their independence 1n 
accordance with the Paper. He hoped that the 
British would not forfeit all credit for honest 
dealing with India. 

Gandhiji concluded by saying that whilst he 


feltobliged to refer to League politics, he warned’ 


the audience against inferring that the Hindus and 
the Muslims were to regard one another as enemies. 
The League has made no such announcement. Let 
the political quarrel be confined to the politicians 
at the top. It would be a disaster if the quarrel 
perméated in the villages. The way to Indian inde- 
pendence lay not through the sword but through 
mutual friendship and adjustment . He was in 
Noakhali to show what real Pakistan could mean. 
Bengal was the'one province in India where it 
could be demonstrated. Bengal had produced talented 
Hindus and talented Muslims. Bengal had contributed 
largely to the national struggle. It was in the 
fitness of things that Bengal should now show how the 
Muslims andthe Hindus could live together as friends 
and brothers. Then there would be no reason for 
Bengal to remain a deficit province. It ought to 
be a province of plenty. 
4-2-'47 

_ The prayer meeting was held by special invita- 
tion in the badi of Salimulla Saheb who is reported 
to be the chief Muslim: in Sadhurkhil. He had 
given his assurance that there would be no objec- 
tion to the Ramadhun being recited with the clapping 
of hands. 

Ac the time of Gandhiji’s speech some Muslim 
friends wished, to read an address in Bengali which 
Gandhiji said might be read if it pleased the friends. 
It referred to the music before mosques, cow-slau- 
ghter etc. Gandhiji said he was not concerned 
with these questions. They were questions of law. 
He wanted to capture their hedrts and see them 
welded into one. If that was attained, everything 
else would right itself. If their hearts were not 
united, nothing could be right. Their unfortunate 
lot would then be slavery. He asked them to accept 


_ the slavery of the one Omnipotent God no matter 


by what name they addressed Him. Then they would 
bend the knee to no man or men. It was ignorance 
to say that he coupled Rama, a mere man, with 
God. He had repeatedly made it clear that his 
Rama was the same as God. His Rama was before, 
is present now and would be for all time. He was 
Unborn and Uncreated. Therefore, let them to- 
lerate and respect the ‘different faiths. He was 
himself an iconoclast but he had equal regard for 
the so-called idolaters. Those who worshipped idols 
also worshipped the same God who was every- 
where, even in a clod of earth, even in a nail that 
was pared off. He had Muslim friends whose names 
were Rahim, Rahman, Karim. Would he therefore 
join on to the name of God when he addressed 
them as Rahim, Karim, or Rahman ? 

Let them beware of the thought that all was 
well in Noakhali or the neighbouring parts. If the 
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reports he received were at all true, things had 
not quite settled down. He did not refer to these 
things or the destruction that had been wrought 
because he did not wish to excite passion. He did 
not believe in retaliation. He had lived with Pathans. 
Badshah Khan, being tired of retaliation which had 
descended from generation to generation, had learnt 
the virtue of non-violence. He did not claim perfection 
for him. He could be angered. Buthe didclaim for his 
friend the wisdom that dictated to him restraint on 
one’s love of vengeance. He wanted the same thing in 
Noakhali. Unless they sincerely believed that without 
real peace between the communities there was neither 
Pakistan nor Hindustan, slavery was their lot. 

He had a visit from four young Muslim friends 
who deplored the fact that:he had not corrected 
the exaggeration about the number of murders in 
Noakhali and the adjacent parts. He had not done 
so because he did not wish to bring out all he had 
seen. But if it at all mended matters he was free 
to declare that he had found no evidence to support _ 
the figure of a thousand. The figure was certainly 
much smaller. He was also free to admit that the 
murders in number and brutalities in Bihar eclipsed 
those in Noakhali. But that admission must not mean 


a call for him to go to Bihar. He did not know 


that he could render-any greater service by going 


‘to Bihar than from here. He would not be worth 


anything if without conviction he went there at the 
bidding of anybody. He would need no prompting, 
immediately he felt that his place was more in Bihar 
than in Noakhali.’ He was where he thought he could 
render the greatest service to both the communities: 
The Most Effective Remedy 
Gandhiji holds that our Constructive Programme 
is the most effective remedy for communal unity 
and other problems of our country. In a letter 
written from Kazirkhil (Noakhali District) to Prof. 
J. C. Kumarappa, Gandhiji says: 
“The work I am doing here is the most 
difficult of all I have hitherto undertaken and I 
know that those who are working for the 
country take an effective part in the work here 
if they do their best in their respective spheres. 
The village work that has been yout lot can 
contribute: probably the most to the fruition 
of what is being done here. At the same time 
I know that it is the most uphill work as I find 
walking from village to village and putting before 
‘them sanitation, the spinning wheel, weaving 
and the craft peculiar tothe particular village.” 
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SOIL FOOD v. DRUG 


In human nutrition people recognize the difference 


between staple food and drugs. Usually the staple 
food is eaten in large quantities and it contains all 
the elements necessary for the human body in the 
right proportions or nearly in the right proportions. 
Milk for instance will contain fat, proteins, calcium 
and vitamin A besides other similar ingredients. 
But if for any reason the body of a patient needs 
more vitamin A than is found in milk because of 
some diseased state of the body, then to meet 
this need vitamin A may be administered in the 
form of some liver products, such as_ shark liver 
oil or cod liver oil. We recognize, therefore,"that 
an ordinary wholesome food differs from medicines. 
The medicines are administered in small doses 
according to the needs of the particular patient 
and his condition. An old man may take a different 
dose of medicine from that of a middle-aged one, 
the latter would need a different dose from that 
of a child. 

Again, certain drugs are used as_ stimulants 
when individuals want to go beyond their energy 
provided by nature by indulging in dances at night 
clubs. Such individuals stimulate their bodies to 
meet the extra demand of energy by taking injec- 
tions of morphia and such other drugs. For the 
moment they appear to be full of vitality and 
suffer from 
the reaction of the stimulants. Therefore all persons 
desiring to lead a normal life without overstraining 
the nervous or muscular system will content 
themselves with a healthy use of energy produced 
by the normal food. 

Medicines are indicated in the case of the 
existence of pathological conditions, while stimulants 
are harmful tothe body as they overtax the system. 
Thus the staple food, medicine and the drug, each 
has its own place and cannot be substituted one 
for the other. Food for the normal person, medicine 
for the sick person and the drug for the over- 
indulgent. 

Similarly in plant life too we have these three 
stages. Plants like animals need food. They draw 
this food from the air and the soil through the 
medium of water. If the normal food that the 
plant requires is deficient’ in a particular aspect, 
that deficiency may be made good by a proper 
diagnosis and prescription. Also, plants can be 
stimulated like human beings with drugs too. But 
that is an unnatural situation. In nature much of 
the mineral substances needed by plant life is 
provided in some assimilable form by micro-organisms 
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in the soil. These micro-organisms take organic 
matter and present it in an assimilable form 
fit for the plants. In the normal way the animals 
feed on vegetation and after assimilating that which 
is needed for the energy and growth they pass out 
the rest back to the earthand these micro-organisms 
in the soil convert such material back into plant 
food, and so goes on the cycle in_ nature. Any 
interference in this by men can only be justified 
by the circumstances. 

The natural staple food of all plants is farm 
yard manure and other organic matter. Such manures 
have in them certain elements termed auxins which 
help better assimilation of the food just as vita- 
mins in human food help in the biochemical process. 
The auxins are indispensable for plant life Just as 
vitamins are indispensable for human beings and 
farm yard manure and other organic matter are rich 
in these, auxins. 

Where the mineral contents of the soil may be 
deficient owing to flooding and washing away of 
certain mineral salts it may be necessary to supply 
that deficiency by introducing certain chemicals. 
But this is a process which is analogous to medi- 
cine to the human body. Just as medicines can 
only be administered by a qualified doctor after a 
careful diagnosis with a prescription suited to 
the particular conditions of the patient, similarly 
x. ong of adding chemical fertilizers to the 
soil“should only be adopted after a careful analysis 
of the soil and the requirements of plant life to be 
raised on that soil. Without such proper prescrip- 
tions given by a soil chemist to freely use chemical 
fertilizers would be as foolish as a layman admini- 
stering medicine to a patient, and it may be equally 
tragic in its results. Artificial fertilizers, therefore, 
are not plant food but they are medicines to 
the soil. 

Just as the human system can be stimulated . 
beyond its normal performance by drugs such as 
morphia, similarly plants also can be subjected to an 
unhealthy enhancement of their growth and pro- 
duction by the use of drugs. Chemical fertilizers 
can produce this effect; but it is an unhealthy, 
short-sighted and unnatural state of affairs. 

If our agricultural food production is to supply 
the normal requirements of the human body, the 
plants from which we draw that food must also be 
healthy, normal and well-fed. Any artificial stimu- 
lant or artificial feeding will naturally affect our 
food as we depend upon, specially in our country, 
so largely on plant life as food. Hence it becomes 
imperative that we should watch the food given 
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to these, the medicines administered and the drugs 
supplied. If there is any undue ‘dose at any stage 
it will ultimately tell on the health conditions of 
the human being. 

New Zealand grows most of its Gea supply on 
soils manured by chemical fertilizers and it was 
found that the people of New Zealand were subject 
to catarrh, influenza, septic tonsils and dental 
caries. Therefore, Dr. Chapman of the Physical and 
Mental Welfare Society of New Zealand carried 
out some experiments in Mount Albert Grammar 
School Hostel and subjected over 60 boys, teachers 
and staff, to experimental feeding. The food was 
changed from the “ chemically grown” fruits, salads 
and vegetables to articles produced on farm yard 
manure and he reports: “ There is a marked physical 
growth and freedom from other common ailments, 
and their dental conditions have improved.” It 
may be noted here that during the last war when 
young men were examined for recruiting, over 40% 
of the New Zealanders were found to be unfit 
because of defective féeth. This experiment gives 
the warning that if the health of the people of 
India is to be what it should be, we must beware 
of chemical fertilizers. This is purely from the point 
of view of our food. 

Looking at it from the needs of the soil, chemt- 
cal fertilizers increase the acidity of the soil. Parts 
of Bengal and Bihar have already suffered from 
this. To make the fertilizers effective, it is neces- 
sary to apply it at a suitable depth and not as a 
top-dressing. Application of manures at some depth 
_ involves deep ploughing and copious irrigation. In 
our country where the major portion of the land 
is subject to the vagaries of the monsoon it would 
be a pure gamble to plough deep and manure the land 
with expensive manures only to find at the end of 
the season that the rains have failed. Our farmers 
are not financially well off enough to take the 
risks of this type of land treatment. 

As we have already indicated earlier, before 
artificial fertilizers can be used on any plot of 
ground a very careful analysis of the soil and its 
requirements have to be ascertained. This involves 
a wide spread, well trained expert staff of agricul- 
tural chemists who could function as ‘soil doctors’, 
Before we have such a personnel available at every 
plot of cultivable land it will be sheer folly to put 
artificial fertilizers in the hands of the farmers. It 
will be like handing in poisons—drugs like opium, 
morphia, etc. —into the hands of ignorant patients 
without any control as to their use. Therefore, even 
if we wish to introduce fertilizers as medicine, the 
condition’ precedent to such a course will be the 
introduction of agricultural chemists in large 
numbers. In our country we ‘have not got physi- 
cians even for human beings in sufficient numbers. 
Where are we to find soil physicians in greater 
numbers ? 

With these facts before us we regret to notice 
that our ill-advised Central Government is pushing 
on with the promotion and extension of artificial 
fertilizer factories. In Bihar at Sindhri, a scheme 
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for artificial Scie peice involving foreign 
machinery to the extent of Rs. 12 crores and other 
buildings and equipment running into a further 10 
crores are being pushed forward. We hope better 
counsels will prevail and the suicidal schemes will 
yield place to carrying on researches on more 
healthy lines which will provide a considerable 
amount of the organic matter, that is going to waste 
today, as suitable manures to our fields. Only such 
a course will provide us with health-giving food 
and save us from the unscrupulous exploiters who, 
regardless of the harm they are causing the people, 
consider accumulation of wealth the one and only 
objective in life. 


J. C. KUMARAPPA 


INFECTION IN LEPROSY WORK 


‘There is a lot of false heroism connected with 
leprosy work. After all, leprosy is. no worse than a 
lot of other diseases with which doctors are associating 
themselves constanily in general medical ae $ 

. Cochrane 

In dentetalle welcoming Shri vine appeal to 
doctors to take to leprosy work, I wish to state the 
more known facts about the incidence of infection 
by leprosy work. Perry Burgess, the President of 
the American Leprosy Foundation, sums up the 
facts in the following words: , 

“ Despite the facts that among the many leprosa- 
ria, scattered throughout the world, thousands of 
well people, doctors, nurses and lay workers, have 
been in daily association with patients, the incidence 
of infection is very small. Reasonable precautions 
are taken as with any infectious disease.” 

The most publicized case is Father Damien, but 
contributing exceptional factors are not known to 
the public. To quote the late Dr. O. E. Denny of 
the U. S. Public Health Service : 

“The good Father never took any precautions 
against infection but lived surrounded by his sick 
parishioners, under un-hygienic conditions, his food 
prepared by leprosy patients, his clothes washed by 
them and even his pipe smoked by them.” 
Brother Joseph Dutton, Father Damien's successor 

whose work was largely medical ahd who spent 


48 years at Kalaupapa, Molokai did hot acquire the - 


disease. Nor did the two nurses Mother Marianne 
and Sister Leopoldina, who served with Father 
Damien, acquire the disease. The biographer of 


Mother Marianne Dr. T. Wood Clark says: 


“The experience of Mother Marianne and her 
associates and followers has taught the medical 
profession a lesson of great value. They have proved 
beyond question that if sanitary precautions are 
properly carried out, ‘one can spend his life among 
leprosy patients with impuity. They have, by their 
example, demonstrated the important truth that 
leprosy, while infectious, is not contagious.” 

In the 78 year old history of Kalaupapa there 
has been only one other case besides Father Damien's 
of infection by leprosy work. It was that of Father 
Peter hailed as “ Father Damien's prototype”. But 
he had only a small, dark, elevated spot high up 
on the forehead. He was operated and the spot 
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removed. He has continuedever after to be clinically 
and bacteriologically negative. Today at 73 he is 
an active worker at Kalaupapa. 

Culion in the Philippines, founded in 1907, is 
the largest leprosarium in the world with many 
hundreds of employees, nurses and physicians. Only 
two cases of institutional infection have been so 
far reported—a priest and a labourer. The labourer 
developed the disease one year after arrival and as 
he had a brother as a patient in the colony it was 
easily established that the infection had happened 
before his coming to the colony. According to 
medical reports the diagnosis of the priest was 
doubtful. 

The evidence of Dr. M. Carreon regarding the 
San Lazaro Hospital, Manila is very interesting : 

“From the time the present San Lazaro Hospital 
was founded 264 years ago up to these days, no 
physician, nurse or attendant has ever been known 
to have developed leprosy.” 

Medical and missionary literature frequently 
refer to the instances of Father Bosglioli of New 
Orleans, Father Daniel of Brazil and Mary Reed 
in India. Father Boglioli, the Italian Chaplain of 
Charity Hospital, New Orleans, sometimes called 
“the Father Damien of Louisiana’, is the only 
person known to have contracted the disease in 
the long history of the hospital. In 1879 there was 
a ward of 15 leprosy patients, attended daily by 
physicians and nurses. ‘It is interesting that while 
none of the physicians and nurses contracted leprosy, 
Father Boglioli who administered religious rites to 
two patients in the ward and visited the ward from 
time to time should have acquired the disease. 
Father. Daniel is said to have contracted leprosy 
in a similar manner... Eminent authorities have 
stated that both these cases are scientifically 
questionable. Dr. Christobal Manalang believes that 
the nature of their contact as priests administering 
religious rites to patients lodged in a hospital does not 
warrant belief in institutional infection. He believes 
that they could have harboured infection prior to 
their institutional contact. 3 

Mary Reed worked for 7 years as a missionary 
in India but not in a leprosarium. Then she return- 
ed to the United States and discovered that she 
had leprosy. She returned to India and worked in 
leprosaria. She recovered from the disease without 
treatment and lived a life of active service till 86. 
Dr. R. G. Cochrane thinks that her leprosy was 
so slight and benign that while her devotion to the 
cause deserved wider fame her leprosy was certainly 
not worth at all the publicity it has had. 

In the history of Carville ( Louisiana ), which is 
completing its 52nd year, no member of the medical 
or nursing staff has contracted the disease. One 
non-medical employee, not having much direct 
contact with the patients, is reported to have had the 
infection. Perhaps he did, and that would be only 
a very small incidence — one case in 52 years. But 
as the worker came from a highly endemic district 
there is reasonable doubt as to whether he had 
not been infected in his earlier years before coming 
to work in Carville. 
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In reviewing the cases of institutional infection 
in leprosy one is struck by the factthat few or no 
cases concern physicians and nurses. Their contact 
is far greater and more intimate than that of the 
clergy. As a rule, however, they have observed 
nothing more than the usual sanitary precautions 
taken in any general hospital. Dr. William Brady 
can well assert : 

“ Hansen’s disease (leprosy) is feebly, if at all, 
communicable through ordinary human contacts and 
that the place where one is least likely to contract 
the disease is in a properly conducted Sanatorium.” 
The doctor who takes to leprosy work today 

does not need to fear infection. Nor need he 
intoxicate himself with the belief that he is on 
the road to martyrdom. Let us in all humility 
learn the lessons. of Father Damien’s example, but 
let us not play upon the theme for dramatic 
effect. When six Franciscan Missionaries left the 
United States to work in a Ieprosarium in Australia, 
the New York Sunday Mirror (October 8, 1944) 
broke out with lurid head-lines: “ N. Y. Nuns in 
living suicide by contact with leprosy: The same 
inevitable tomorrow awaits those heroic missionaries 
of mercy as Father Damien who came under the 
insidious touch of the disease.” This is sensational 
but unscientific. Leprosy is difficult to acquire 
except in childhood and in an endemic environment. 
Inoculation with heavily bacillated tissues have 
failed to produce leprosy in those experimented 
upon. Father Damien is only the exception that 
proves the rule and there are sufficient reasons 
explaining the exceptional occurrence. It now needs 
far less heroism or none to take to leprosy work if 
one weighed the facts and shed the fear. But 
if the fear and the glory are gone, the opportunity 
of service still remains. 


Madras, 8-2-'47 T. N. JAGADISAN 


NOTICE 
Dr. Bhagwat from Uruli-Kanchan writes: 


In order to relieve the pressure of corres- 
pondence we have made arrangements to provide 
Nature Cure books in all possible Indian languages 
from the following ~Gramodyog Vastu Bhandar 
address: 


The Manager, Gramodyog Vastu Bhandar, 
Ranade Road Extension, Dadar, Bombay 14. 


ECONOMY OF PERMANENCE 
(A Quest for a Social Order based on Non-violence ) 
, By J. C. Kumadrappa 
With Gandhiji’s Foreword 
Price Rupees Two, Postagé etc. Annas Five 


ECONOMICS OF KHADDAR 
( Second Revised Edition ) 
By Richard B. Gregg 

Price Rupees Two, Postage etc. Annas Six 
Available at: 

Navajivan Karyalaya,—P. B. 105, Kalupur, 
Ahmedabad ; — 130 Princess Street, Bombay 2; 
— 299 Sadashiv Peth, Poona 2; — Kanpith Bazar, 
Surat ; — Lakhajiraj Road, Rajkot ; — 641/11 Kucha 
Mahajani, Chandni Chowk, Delhi ; — Bright View 
Building, Royal Park, Mc Leod Road, Lahore. 
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SOME IMPORTANT QUESTIONS 


[On the oth of February Gandhiji dealt with some 
questions that were sent to him during the day. It 
sclag his day of silence he wrote out the answers which 
were read out to the prayer meeting. The answers 
deserve careful study by all earnest workers. —Ed.] 

Q. It has been our experience that a worker 
becomes power-loving after some time. How 
are the rest of his co-workers to keep him in 
check? In other words, how are we to preserve 
the democratic character of the organization ? We 
have found that non-cooperation with the party 
in question does not help. The work of the 
organization itself suffers. 

A. This is not your experience alone but it is 
almost universal. Love of power is usual in 
man and it often only dies with his death. 
Therefore, it is difficult for co-workers to keep him 
in check, if only because they are more likely than 
not to have the same human frailty; and so long 
as we do not know a single completely non-violent 
Organization in the world, we cannot claim to know 
the utterly democratic character of an organization 
because, as can be definitely proved, no perfect 
democracy is possible without perfect non-violence 
at the back of it. The question would be proper 
if non-cooperation was violent as it often, if not 
invariably, is. Claiming to know somewhat from 
experience the non-violent character of non-coopera- 
tion, I suggest that given a good cause, non- 
violent non-cooperation must succeed and no 
Organization can suffer threugh offering non- 
violent non-cooperation. The questioner labours 
under the difficulty of having experience of non- 
cooperation, at best partially non-violent, at its 
worst bare-faced violence sailing under the name of 
non-violence. The pages of the Harijan and Young 
India are filled with instances of abortive non- 
cooperation, because of these two vital defects, 
non-violence «being partial or totally absent. 
During my long experience, I also noticed that 
those who complain of others being ambitious of 
holding power are no less ambitious themselves, 
and when it is a question of distinguishing between 
half a dozen and six, it becomes a thankless task. 

Q. In almost all villages there are parties and 
factions. When we draft local help, whether we 
‘wish it or not, we become involved in local power 
politics. How can we steer clear of this difficulty ? 
Should we try to by-pass both parties and carry on 
work with the help of outside workers? Our 
experience has been that such work becomes 
entirely contingent upon outside aid and crumbles 
down as soon as the latter is withdrawn. .What 
should we do then to develop local initiative and 
foster local cooperation ? 
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A. Alas for India that parties and factions are 
to be found in the villages as they are to be found 
in our cities. And when power politics enter our 
villages with less thought of the welfare of the 
villages and more of using them for increasing the 
parties’ own power, this becomes a hindrance to the 
progress of the villagers rather than a help. I would 
say that whatever be the consequence, we must 
make use as much as possible of local help and if 
we are free from the taint of power politics, we 
are not likely to go wrong. Let us remember that 
the English-educated men and women from the 
cities have criminally neglected the villages of 
India which are the backbone ‘of the country. 
The process of remembering our neglect will 
induce patience. I have never gone to a 
single village which is devoid of an honest 
worker. We fail. to find him when we are not 
humble enough to recognize any merit in our villages. 
Of course, we are to steer clear of local politics 
and this we shall learn to do when we accept help 
from all parties and no parties, wherever it is 
really good. I would regard it as fatal for success 
to by-pass villagers. As I knew this very difficulty, 
I have tried rigidly to observe the rule of one 
village, one worker, except that where he or she 
does not know Bengali, an interpreter’s help has 
been given. I can only say that this system has so 
far answered the purpose. I must, therefore, discount 
your experience. I would further suggest that we 
have got into the vicious habit of coming to 
hasty conclusions. Before pronouncing such a 
Sweeping condemnation as is implied in the 
sentence that ‘work becomes entirely contingent 
upon outside aid and crumbles down as soon as the 
latter is withdrawn’, I would go so far as to say 
that even a few years "experience of residence in 
a single village, trying to work through local workers, 
should not be regarded as conclusive proof that 
work could not be done through and by local workers. 
The contrary is obviously * true. ‘It now becomes 
unnecessary for me to examine the last sentence 
in detail. I can categorically say to the principal 
worker: ‘If you have any outside help, get rid of 


it. Work singly, courageously, intelligently with all 


the local help you can get and, if you do not succeed, 
blame only yourself and no one else and nothing 
else.’ 

Q. If we are tostart khadi-work in the devastat- 
ed areas in Noakhali, should we begin with finan- 
cial and technical aid from outside or slowly build 
up the whole structure with local men and 
money alone ? 

A. I will say in your own words: ‘ Slowly build 
up the whole structure with local men and money’, 
taking care to make yourself sure that you know 
the whole art of spinning in the widest sense I 
have given to the term. What that sense is you should 
learn from my writings in the Harijan which you 
will do if you have the requisite eagerness. 

Q. The cultivators and land-owners who used 
to have their land tilled by Muslim labour have 
lost two crops namely mircha (long pepper ), 
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til seeds and mustard seeds owing to the loot of 
agricultural implements and bullocks and want of 
labour from Muslims. The time for ploughing 
fields for the next boro and aus crop is impending 
and unless the cultivators get these within fifteen 
days, they will almost lose that crop also. 

A. This is most unfortunate if it is true. I have 
no doubt that all such land should be put under 
cultivation not only for the sake of the owners but 
also for the State, which is or should be more con- 
cerned with the cultivation of food-crops even than 
the owners. Therefore, the owners should ask the 
authorities for this assistance and the State should 
see to it that allsuch land is beneficially cultivated. 
It is the duty of the State to ask and encourage 
Muslim labour to render this essential Service whe- 
ther the owner be a Muslim or aHindu. The State 


should certainly see that all labour is adequately 
paid by fixing the wages. 


GANDHIJ’S WALKING TOUR DIARY 
5-2-'47 

It was a big audience that Gandhiji had addressed 
on the fifth. The gathering was perfectly still. There 
was no noise when he came to the meeting. He 
began his remarks by asking the volunteers to refrain 
from providing decorations and a kind of ornamental 
shade where hesat. He was averse toall these things. 
It was a waste of labour and money. All that was 
needed was a raised seat with something clean and 
soft to rest his fatless and muscleless bones. He 
wanted to deal that evening with a question that 
arose out of the meeting of the third instant but he 
could not deal on the fourth as he had to deal 
with the statement read to him by the Muslim 
friends. The question was as follows: 

You have asked those Provinces which have the 
necessary courage to frame their own constitution 
and then ask the British army to quit their territory 
as proof of the attainment of independence. What, in 
your opinion, should be the basis of the franchise 
in those free provinces of India ? Should 
communal electorates be replaced by functional 
ones in the Assemblies ? Should there be functional 
instead of communal representation ? Should there 
be joint electorates with reservation of seats for 
communal minorities or functional groups ? Should 


there be favoured representation of any group for 


the time being? If so, of what group? Should 
we have joint electorate, and full adult franchise ? 

Answer: Gandhiji’s answer was unequivocal. 
Even one province could frame its own constitution 
and enforce it, provided that it was backed not 
by a majority of one but by an overwhelming 
majority. Gandhiji held that no power on earth 
could resist the lovers of liberty who were ready 
not to kill opponents but be killed by them. This 
was the @view that he had enunciated at one 
time. But today they had made considerable 
-progress. He put a favourable interpretation on the 
Cabinet Mission's State Paper. So far as he could 
see they could not resist the declared wish of a 
single province. If that was true of one province, 
say Bengal, how much more it was for a number of 
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provinces which the Constituent Assembly 
undoubtedly represented ? But he was indifferent 
to what the British Government said so far as 
India’s independence was concerned. That rested 
with the people and no outside power. Nor was 
there any question as to what India would do if 
the State Paper was withdrawn. India has been 
accustomed to life in the wilderness. When Pandit 
Nehru and his friends accepted office he had said 
that it was not a bed of roses but a bed of thorns. 
Their goal was liberty and liberty they would take 
no matter what happened. 

Naturally he could speak with confidence when 
the people had only non-violence in view as a 
steadfast simple policy without reservation. If on the 
other hand, they thought they could drive away 
the English by the sword ‘they were vastly mistaken. 
They did not know the determination and courage 
of the English. They would not yield to the power 
of the sword. But they could not withstand the 
courage of non-violence which disdained to deal 
death against death. He knew no other power 
higher than non-violence. And if they were still with- 
out realindependence, it was, he was sure, because 
the people had not developed sufficient non-violence. 
Anyway the State Paper in his opinion was in 
answer to the non-violent strength that India © 
had so far developed. 

If they contemplated the last war, they would 
plainly see that whilst the enemy powers so-called 


-were crushed, the allied powers had won but an 


empty victory. Apart from the wanton destruction 
of human heads they had between the allies and the 
enemies succeeded in draining the world of its food 
materials and cloth. And the former seemed to be so 
dehumanized that they entertained the vain hope of 
reducing the enemies to helotry. It was a question 
whom to pity more —the allies or the enemies. 
Therefore he asked the people bravely to face the 
consequence whatever it was, feeling secure in 
the confidence born of non-violence, be it as an 
honest policy. 

As to the franchise he swore by the franchise 
of all adults, males and females, above the age 
of twentyone or even eighteen. He would bar old 
men like himself. They were of no use as voters. 
India and the rest of the world did not belong 
to those who were on the point of dying. To them 
belonged death, life to the young. Thus he would 
have a bar against persons beyond a certain age, 
say fifty, as he would against youngsters below 
eighteen. Of course, he would debar lunatics and 
loafers. Of course, in India free, he could not 
contemplate communal franchise. It must be joint 
electorate, perhaps with reservation of seats. Nor 
could he contemplate favouritism for anyone, say 
Muslims, Sikhs or Parsis for example. If there was 
to be favouritism he would single out physical lepers. 
They were an answer to the crimes of society. If 
moral lepers would ban themselves, the physical 
lepers would soon be extinct. And they, poor men, 
were so frightened of modern society that they 
put forth no claims. Educate them truly and they 


would make ideal] Citizens. Anyway, side by side 
with adult franchise or even before that he pleaded 
for universal] education, not necessarily literary 
except as perhaps an aid. English education, he was 
convinced, had Starved our minds, €nervated them 
and never Prepared them for brave Citizenship. 


Sanitation for Over fifty years, He had to speak 
much in disparagement of the West. It was there- 
fore a pleasure for him to be able to say that he 
had learnt the laws of cleanliness from Englishmen, 

€ was pained to see the same tanks in Noakhali 
used’ for drinking and cleaning Purposes. It was 
wrong. The people thoughtlessly dirtied the streets, 


Then there was invasion of Pressmen from far 
and near. The expression, Press Camp, was an 


Pomp. The Pressmen who accompanied him were 
living under difficult conditions. They had to live in 
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and simple. But that should be no attraction to Press- 

men and others, He considered it as no strain on 

him. And if God willed it, He would allow him to 

pull through it. Let the Pressmen Save the time 

and money which latter they could contribute to the 

Piri Relief Fund or the never-to-end Harijan 
nd. 


ad contributed by manual labour to the Service of 
the State. Do you adhere to that advice today 
with regard to the above provinces ? 


1925 viz. that all adults above a certain age, male 


a millionaire or a lawyer or a merchant and the 
like would find it hard if they did. not do some 
body labour for the State. : 

0.-lf contiguous provinces in India do not de- 
clare such independence but scattered ones do so, 
would not the Presence of the non-federating units 
create difficulties for the rest in the matter of 
common action ? | 


A. He saw no difficulty if the society was of 
his conception, that is based on non-violence. Thus 
SuPposing populous Bengal with its gifted Tagores 
and Suhrawardys framed a constitution based on 
independence and Assam with its opium habit dream- 
ed away life, Orissa with its skeletons had no 
wish and Bihar was occupied in family slaughter, 
they would all three be affected and covered by 


. 


enemy to none. It might well be that his WaS a voice 
in the wilderness, [f SO, it was India’s misfortune, 


OQ. Do you expect the constitution of the free 
Provinces to be made so attractive that others 
would voluntarily be drawn into it? 


A. Attractiveness was inherent in everything 
that was inherently good. 


OQ: Supposing the whole of Group A forms a 
common constitution, do you think Provinces 


which are now under Group B or C will be able 


to join A if they so desire ? 

A. It went without Saying that if the Group A 
succeeded in framing a good constitution not only 
would it be open to B and C to join, they would 
be irresistibly be drawn to it. ) 


Q. What about the States? Who will decide 
whether a State should join the Union Or not: the 


to the many crores. The Rajahs were nominally 
640, in reality they were Probably less than 100, 
Whatever the number was, they were so few that 
in an awakened India, they could only exist as 
servants of the ryots not in name but in actual 
Practice. He did not Share the fear underlying the 
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question that the British would be so dishonest as 
to play the Rajahs against the ryots. That was 
not the note of the Cabinet Mission Paper. But 
why should India depend upon the British Cabinet ? 
When India was ready, neither the British nor the 
Rajahs, nor any combination of the Powers could 
keep India from her destined goal, her birthright, 
as the Lokamanya would have said. 

7-2-'47 

Gandhiji in the course of his prayer speech set 
himself to answering the questions put to him. 

You have always been against charity and have 
preached the doctrine that no man is free from the 
obligation of bread-labour. What is your advice for 
people who are engaged in sedentary occupations 
but lost their all in the last riots? Should they 
migrate and try to find aplace where they can go 
back to their old, accustomed habits of life or should 
they try to remodel their life in conformity with 
your ideal of bread-labour for everybody? What 
use shall their special talents be in that case? 

In reply Gandhiji said that it was true that for 
years he had been against charity as it was under- 
stood and that he had for years preached the duty 
of bread-labour. In this connection he mentioned the 
visit he had received from the Digpict Magistrate 
and Zaman Saheb along with a polfce officer. They 
wanted his opinion about giving doles to the refugees. 
They had already decided to put before them the 
work of the removal of the water hyacinth, the 
repair of roads, village reconstruction or straightening 

out their own plots of land or building on - their 
lands. Those who did any one of these things hada 
perfect right to rations. He said-that he liked the 
idea. But asa practical idealist he would not take the 
refugees by storm. A variety of work should be put 
before the people and they should have one month’s 
notice that if they made no choice of the occupations 
suggested nor did they suggest some other acceptable 
occupation but declined to do any work though 
their bodies were fit, they would be reluctantly 
obliged to tell the refugees that they would not be 
able to give them doles after the expiry of the notice. 
He advised the refugees and their friends to render 
full cooperation to the government in such a scheme 
of work. It was wrong for any citizen to expect 
rations without doing some physical work. 

He could never advise people to leave their homes. 
He would like even one solitary Hindu to feel safe 
under any circumstance and would expect the Muslims 
to make him perfectly safe in their midst. Heshould 
welcome them to worship God in the way they knew. 

He certainly did not consider money got through 
speculation as rightly gained. Nor did he consider 


it impossible for man to shed bad or evil habits at. 


any time. If everybody lived by the sweat of his 
brow, the earth would become a paradise. The 
question of the use of special talents hardly 
needed separate consideration. If everyone laboured 
physically for his bread, it. followed that poets, 
doctors, lawyers etc. would regard it their duty 
to use those talents gratis for the service of 
humanity. Their output will be all the better and 
richer for their selfless devotion to duty. 
8-2-'47 

Gandhiji addressed a large meeting which had 
almost as many Muslims as Hindus barring the 
women who were present. He addressed himself to 


three months. 
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answering the following four questions which were 
sent to him by a visiting friend. 

QO. The Musalmans are boycotting the Hindus. 
Those Hindus who possess more land than they 
can till themselves are in a serious difficulty. What 
is your advice to them? What will they do about 
the surplus land which they hold but cannot till 
themselves, even if they take up the plough 
themselves ? 

A. In answer he said that he had heard of the 
boycott and had made some remarks at previous 
meetings. He hoped, indeed he knew, that the 
boycott was not universal in Noakhali. It was 
probably confined to a few. Whatever the extent, 
he had no doubt that it was wrong and would do 
no good to the boycotters as it could not to those 
against whom it was directed. That opinion was 
held by him for a large number of years, say sixty. 
But there was a condition when he would conceive 
it possible, i.e. if the Muslims regarded the 
Hindus as their enemies and wished to avoid 
their presence in Noakhali. That would amount to 
a declaration of war from which every Indian would 
recoil with horror. In isolated cases, his opinion 
was emphatic. The Hindu under the boycott would 
allow his land to lie fallow like the Australians or 
he would sell the surplus land. What was best was 
that nobody should possess more than he could 
himself use. That was the ideal the society should 
strive to reach. 

Q. You have been working here for the last 
Has there been any appreciable 
change in the mentality of the Hindus? 

A. The question could best be answered by the 
Hindus concerned. He flattered himself with the 
belief that the Hindus have, at least for the time 
being, shed their cowardice to an extent. 

Q. There is ceftainly a peace-loving section among 
the Musalmans. After your presence in their midst, 
have they been influenced to such an extent that 
they are able to assert themselve against the worst 
element in their own community ? | 

A.:As to this third question he felt glad that 
the questioner admitted that there was a peace- 
loving section among the Muslims of Noakhali. It 
would be monstrous if there was not. Whether 


. they had developed courage to oppose the bad and 


mischievous element in Muslim society, he would 
give the same answer that he gave to the second 
question. The Muslim friends could reply with 
certainty. But he was vain enough to believe that 
several Muslim friends had been so affected. As 
for instance, the Muslim witness in Bhatialpur 
declared that the destroyed mandir he had opened 
they would defend against destruction in future 
with their lives. There were other consoling 
instances he had met with during his tour: 

_ Q. Several workers are engaged in village work 
according to your direction. What has been the 
result of their work on the local Hindu or Muslim 
population ? If you had not been here, would their 
influence have been equal to what it is at present? 
Will the present influence of your workers be of 
a lasting character ? 

A. As to this fourth question Gandhiji said that 
if he was pure and meant what he said, his work 
was bound to survive his death. He believed that 
there must be perfect correspondence between 
private and public conduct. Similarly, if his associates 
were actuated purely by the spirit of service and 
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were pure within and without and were not The Sangh is anxious to see that craft as a me- 


dominated by the glamour that surrounded him, they 
would work on with unabated zeal and that their 
joint work would flourish with time. He had never 
subscribed to the superstition that any good work 
died with the worker's death. On the contrary, all 
true and solid work made the worker immortal by 
the survival of his work after his death. 


BASIC EDUCATION 
2 
ECONOMIC ASPECT OF THE EXPERIMENT 


Another important point of discussion is the 
economic aspect of the experiment. It has been the 
most controversial aspect in the development of 
basic education. In the recommendations of the 
educational scheme of the Central Advisory Board of 
Education, commonly knownas the Sargent Scheme, 
a note has been added to distinguish basic edu- 
‘cation as envisaged in the report of C.A.B.E. 
from what the report calls the Wardha Scheme 
of Education. 

“Basic (Primary and Middle education) as 
envisaged by the Central Advisory Board, embodies 
many of the educational ideas contained in the 
original Wardha Scheme, though it differs from it 
in certain important particulars. The main principle 
ot “Learning Through Activity” has been endorsed 
by educationalists all over the world. At the lower 
stages, the activity will take many forms leading 
gradually up to a basic craft or crafts suited to local 
conditions. So far as possible the whole of the 
curriculum will be harmonized with this general 
conception. The three R’s by themselves can no 


longer be regarded as an adequate equipment for. 


efficient citizenship. The Board, however, are unable 
to endorse the view that education at any stage and 
particularly in the lowest stage can or should be 
expected to pay for itself through the sales of arti- 
cles produced by the pupils. The most which can 
be expected in this respect is that sales should cover 
the cost of the additional materials and equipment 
required for practical work.” | 
While this scheme had adopted some features 
of Basic National Education, it was felt that it had 
ignored the central fact, i. e., that basic national 
education through and based on craft must be 
self-supporting. In the light of the experience of the 
last eight years the Sangh feels re-assured that 
this can largely be so. It holds the view that in 
order fully to utilize the educational possibilities 
of craft work, the test of useful production is an 
acid test. Craft work in order to be educationally 
effective should grow into thorough, purposeful 
work. Casual, careless work is not only bad work, 
it is also bad education and worse. Thorough craft 
work should be reasonably expected to produce 
useable articles whose value can be expressed in 
money. The use, in this connection, has _ reference 
not to a distant market but to use at the place 
of production. 


dium of education is not allowed to deteriorate 
into careless and purposeless activity. It is, there- 
fore, of opinion that wherever basic education is 
introduced the emphasis on this aspect of craftwork 
is a sine qua non of success. 

In his opening address to the National Edu- 
cational Conference of 1945, Gandhiji said: 

“My Nai Talim is not dependent on money. 
The running expenses of this education should come 
from the educational process itself. Whatever the 
Criticisms may be, I know that the only education 
is that which is ‘self-supporting ’.”’ 

An earnest attempt is being made in the basic © 
schools at Sevagram, the basic schools in Orissa 
and Bengal and the basic schools in the village 
Majhowlia in Bihar to work out the self-sufficiency 
aspect of the scheme. , 

In the basic school at Sevagram during the year 
1945-46, with an average attendance of 85, and 
200 working days with an average of 2 hours of 
craft work per day, the total production was 2,818 
hanks of yarn out of which 555 yards were woven 
by the pupils, themselves in the higher grades. 
2,818 hanks of@arn represents 704% yards of cloth. 
The total production of vegetables on a field of only 
half an acre by Grade 5 was 4,042 seers. The net 
income from the work of the children in spinning 
(Rs. 729-5-9), weaving and gardening (Rs. 546-14-9) 
in terms of money-value was Rs. 1,276-4-6, for the 
school. Reckoning one teacher for 30 pupils three 
teachers will be required. The average pay of each 
teacher being Rs. 35, the pay of the teachers can 
be met from the school income. — 

This is as regards achievements. We must also 
take stock of the serious gaps in the programme of 
basic education. In the first place the technique of 
education through work is yet in a preliminary 
stage. The literature of basic education has yet to 
be produced. The number of trained workers is 
yet very small and even smaller is the number of 


-workers who can assume responsibility. Yet we must 


be alive to the fact that basic education has found 
itself. By whatever name we may call it, this new 
education is going to be the programme of national 
education for the children of India. We are not 
completely ready for: this great educational revolu- 
tion. Our resources are inadequate. Yet if we are 
convinced that this is the only sound system of 
education, the way must be found. Perhaps, India 
which is one of the most backward countries in the 
world today in education may point the way 
towards anew social order through a new education. 
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CONSTRUCTIVE PROGRAMME 


[ The following resolutions were passed by the 
Conference of the Presidents and Secretaries of the 
Provincial Congress Committees held at Allahabad on 
22—24th February last. 


These resolutions regarding the Constructive Pro- 
gramme are to be submitted to the Working Committee, 
_ and it is expected that the programme, with such 
modifications as the Working Committee ray make, 
will be placed before the country by the Working 
Committee for being worked out. on ],.C..b 2} 


1. This Conference draws the attention of the 
Working Committee to the fact that the A. I. S. A,, 
the A. I. V. I. A. and the Hindustani Talimi Sangh 
are bodies created by the Congress and have been 
working along lines laid down by the Congress in 
their respective fields, and is of opinion that since 
economic, social and educational programmes on a big 
scale are being. put into effect by the Central and the 
Provincial Governments, the Working Committee should 
call upon such members of the Central and the Provincial 

Governments as owe allegience to the Congress, to 
implement the programme laid:down by the Congress 
in this behalf from time to time and while so doing 
fully utilize the experience of those bodies. 
The main object of the Constructive Programme is 
- to stimulate the initiative of the people themselves to 
organize their political, social, and economic life on Co- 
operative lines and through Panchayats with a ‘view to 
make them self-reliant and self-sufficient. 


Therefore, the primary function of the proposed 
Constructive Programme Committees should be to 
develop this initiative. While the Committees may 
welcome the co-operation of the Governments, they 
should try to carry out the programme as much as 
possible through the peoples’ own. efforts. 

2. This Conference requests the Working Committee 
to appoint a small committee called the Central Con- 
structive Programme Committee and charge it with 

- guiding and advising the Congress organization and the 
public to carry out the following items, viz. Khadi, 
Village Industries, Basic Education, Harijan work and 
Literacy. Each of the members of such committee shall 
attend to particular items of the programme. 

In order ‘to facilitate the :-work of the Committee 
this Conference makes the following recommendations : 

(a) There should be a permanent secretary in 
charge of the Constructive Programme Department in 
the A. I. C. C. office. 

‘(b) There should be a small committee in each 
province appointed by the Executive of the P. C. C. 
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to carry on the Constructive P 
with representatives of the Provincial Branches of the 
i S. A., A. I. Ve Il. A., and of ‘the Hindustani 

alimi Sangh on it. The Committee should be free to 


co-opt members who would be helpful to the Committee 
in working out other. items. 


rogramme in the province 


Each of the general members of such a_ Provincial 
Constructive Programme Committee other than the 
representatives of the Constructive organizations should 
be in charge of particular items of the programme. 

(c) Each? Py C)C.. ghouia have a Constructive 
Programme ma in charge of a whole-time 
secretary who shouk§@e appointed by the’ A; L.’G@C. 
in consultation with the Executive of the P. C. C. His 
salary, if any, should be paid by the A. I. C. C.. all 
other expenses of such a department and of cairn 
out the programme being borne by the P. C. C. 


(d) The Provincial Constructive Programme Com- 
mittee should create such agencies as are necessarv in 
the province for implementing the programme. 


(e) As regards training of workers in the various 
fields of the Constructive Programme, it should be done 
through the A. J. S. Ay Ay LV. Iowcend the Talimi 
Sangh, the ‘cost being borne by the 


. Provincial 
Committees. 


3. The programme and items of ‘work to be taken 
up should be as follows: 


(a) Kuapr: The Congress Sub-Committee should 
restrict itself to the self-sufficiency aspect of Khadi. 


The target to be reached by 13-4-’48 that is the 
last day of the National Week next year, should be 
enrolment of one lac new self-sufficient spinners as 


defined by the A. L. S. A., the beginning of the pro- 


gramme being made on 6-4-'47, 


*(b) Vittace Inpustries: The Congress Sub-Com- 
mittee should restrict itself to the programme of the 
production and consumption of food, clothing, and other | 
essentials of life. With that end in view, each P.C.C. 
should mark out certain small areas (consisting of not 
more than a lac of population) in its jurisdiction, as an 
experimental measure for producing sufficient food on 
the principle of supplying balanced diet to that area, 
Cattle breeding and Dairying should be given equal 
prominence in the area. ae 


As regards other village industries, priority should 
be given sto food-processing by hand, especially to 
gur-making, oil-pressing, paddy-husking, grinding flour, 


food preservation etc, 


* Note: Please refer to Shri J. C. Kumarappa's A Plan 
for Rural Development for a detailed plan regarding item (b), 
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All Congress Committees and members of committees 
are expected to use hand-made things unless they are 
not available. . 


(c) Provincial should be 
advised’ to organize in each province at least one small 
compact area with a minimum of 5 Basic Schools and 
if possible with a teachers’ training centre in the area, 
the work being carried out under the guidance of the 
Hindustani Talimi Sangh, 

(d) Each P. C. C. should take up the spread of 
literacy and work it out on as wide a scale as possible 
and keep records of the work done. It should be noted 
that along with literacy, attempts ought to be made to 
spread national consciousness among the masses by 
means of programmes of mass education. 

(e) Each P. C. C. should concentrate on securing 
civic rights and removal of social disabilities in any form 
in respect of Harijans, Adivasis and other neglected 
communities, and should carry on an effective campaign 


Congress Committees 


for the cultivation of public opinion in support of 
social equality among other mgMaods by the public 
declaration in the form of a e that they shall 


treat the members of the above communities on a basis 
of equality. 3 ‘ 


(f) Kisans: This would be an important department 


which would among other things study the numerous. 


problems affecting the peasantry and send necessary 
directions to the district and lower committees for dealing 
with the varied problems’ of the peasantry and orga- 
nizing Kisans for their political, social and economic 
well-being. i | 

InrormaTion: The work of the’ department would 
grow in importance and volume with time. It will 
compile reports for the A. I. C. C. with’ regard to 
- numerous matters, * bring out a monthly bulletia which 
would be more than a bare record of ‘resolutions and 
official decisions and produce other literature for the 


use of Congress Committees and field workers. Also 


each province has its own problems with which our 
workers should be closely familiar. Brochures should 
be brought out dealing with these problems. This 
department would have its counterparts in the lower 
committees, : 

Coneress Seva-Dat: The necessity for a widespread 
volunteer organization is obvious. The volunteers should 
be part time constructive workers and should be trained 
for citizenship. There would be need for close thought 
being given to the various aspects of the work. 


Minorities: Problems with regard to minorities 
and backward areas and classes of people are conti- 
nually facing ws. These problems have to be carefully 
studied and necessary facts collected. The department 
would consider what practical measures should be taken 
for meeting concrete complaints and what literature 
should be brought out in this connection. 

Lasour: The need for handling this grave problem 
with speed, efficiency and mecessary knowledge is 
imperative. The Congress has laid down its labour 


policy. The P. C. C.s have now to take effective 


practical steps. 

PARLIAMENTARY Contact: Numerous problems _ that 
arise in connection with our parliamentary work and 
its relations to Congress work should be dealt with by 
a separate department. 


In order that the programme of work sketched 


ere is carried out efficiently and in the shortest time 


possible, it is necessary that our provincial and district 
committees should set up effective village committees in 
all the villages of India. It is hoped that in the firs€ year 
of our reorganization there will be strong and efficient 
primary Committees in at least 25 per cent of the 


-villages in each province. 


-This Conference is convinced that if the compre- 
hensive constructive programme is carried out by our 
Congress Committees with efficient and well-organized 
offices to serve them, the Congress would grow in 
strength and power and greatly gain in its capacity 
to fulfil its great task for the political, social and 
economic freedom of the people of India and for 
enabling them to shoulder the difficult responsibilities - 
of self-rule, 


Sauce for the Gander | Poke 

It is easy to see the mote in another’s eye and 
not be bothered with the beam in our own eyes. 
The Americans are reported to have suggested to 
Britain that Imperial Preference should be abandoned. 
Amery, speaking at a Trade Association of which 
he is president, protests against such a thing hap- 


‘pening and shamelessly adds that it would be im- 


possible for British producers to compete in the 
open market. Is this not a confession of inefficiency ? © 
If this is carried to its logical conclusion, seeing 
that Britain has the ‘controlling voice in Imperial 
Preference, does it not follow that Britain is trying 
to weight all the trade of the “‘ Empire Countries ” 
in its favour? Is this fair to India ? 

The Committee of the United Nations Confer- 
ence on Trade and Employment constituted by the - 
Economic and Social Council of the United Nations 
at its first session in London referring to “ restric- 
tive business practices” agreed that such practices 
“were capable of having harmful effects on produc- 
tion and trade and maintenance in all countries of 
high levels of income.” This being so, India being 
a country of “low levels of income”, it will be 
beneficial to us and wé should go ahead with giving 
protection to our infant industries, although the 
international organization referred to above recom- 
mended that all possible steps should be taken to 
Prevent restrictive practices, of tourse, in their 
own selfish interests. . 

This is the partisan spirit that pervades the 
United Nations Councils. How-can the suppressed 
nations expect justice ? 


J. C.K. 
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PLANNING WITH VILLAGE BIAS 
IV 3 
VILLAGE CRAFTS AND INDUSTRIES 
In India’s village economy a number of 
village artisans had an indispensable place. They 
consisted mainly of the black-smith, the carpenter, 


the carder, the weaver, the potter, the barber, the | 
oilman, the cowherd, the 


skin-scanner, the tanner, 
the shoe-maker, besides those who pursued local 
industries such as mat and basket making, rope- 
making, toddy-tapping, etc. The capitalist organizer 
of industries or his concomitant agent or middleman 
who dumps a standardized consumer goods, foreign 
or Indian made, and brings unemployment, idleness 
and penury on vast populations was unknown. 

12. AGRICULTURAL TOOLS AND IMPLEMENTS - 

The foremost item in the list of village industries 


_ to be protected and aided, besides the improvement 


of live-stock — which is the main source of power 


and energy in India today— is naturally that of 
the village blacksmith. Agricultural tools and imple-. 


ments are the sole means of livelihood for the 
bulk of India’s population which is landless agri- 
cultural labourers. If the manufacture of these 
migrates from the village smith’s workshop to the 


' factory of an Indian town or to foreign countries 


like England or America, 


economic drain far in excess of what used to be 


. bars, 


drained by way of textiles some time back. It is, 
therefore, imperative that the manufacture of crow- 
spades, showels, ploughs, pickaxes, sickles and 


_iron-tyres of bullock cart-wheels etc. in the villages 


should be 


immediately protected against their 


- Manufacture by the factory, and its standardized 


- village. 


output by the village smith encouraged. Factory 
production of these is fast making inroads on the 
ence the urgency. 
13. HAND SPINNING AND WEAVING 
Hand made paper, Palm gur, oil ghanies etc., have 
been prominently before the country and the 
Government for years, thanks to the efforts of 
Gandhiji and -of the organizations created by him. 
{ shall not, therefore, dilate upon them here. 
14. PADDY-HUSK BRICKS AND SLABS 
Huge quantities of paddy-husk are wasted in 


our Province. They are hardly used save as manure . 


or as fuelfor the potter’s kiln in some parts. Bricks 
and slabs made out of an admixture of paddy-husk 


er on a cooperative basis, 


and cement solution have been devised during recent 
years and found to be useful and durable in 
house-building, mainly as material for inner walls, 
Partitions, etc. Filtering charcoal also has been 
devised. These should be encouraged and set formulas 
for their manufacture, certified and published under 
Government Engineering Departments, should be 
broadcast and popularized. 
15. PADDY-HUSKING, CORN-GRINDING, 

; OIL-PRESSING 

Mills and factories for these should be prohi- 
bited by law and tiny machinery which may enable 
villagers to do these at home like bread-baking, 
should be ‘encouraged. 


_ Small machinery which can be worked by hand 


it will. constitute an 
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or by the help of animal or electric energy should 
sbe devised and made available to enable village 
households to pursue these processes at home both 
for home consumption and as home industries. 


16. POTTERY AND EARTHPAINTS 

Earth paints of various hues and combinations 
could be made by instructing village potters into 
a little scientific treatment of earth and a few 
synthetic processes. This is an untapped source, 
rich in potentialities and would be a flourishing 
village industry if our scientists and chemists devise 
simple formulas for the benefit of the village potters 
and if the Government encourage it by prohibiting 
foreign imports as well as their manufacture 
by indigenous factories. Similar formulas should 
be devised and popularized for enamelling earthen 
vessels such as jars, jugs, cooking pots, bowls, pla- 
tes, etc. which are still made and used extensively 
in the villages. Cups, saucers, trays, etc., which are 
much in use now could be made also. The earthen 
vessels which are still quite common in the villages 
are very artistic and unbelievably cheap to this day, 
their only defect at present being want of énamel- 
ling which defect renders them unclean at the first 
use. Being porous they cannot be satisfactorily 
cleaned without much effort. This defect could be 


‘and should be easily removed. 


Large-scale manufacture of tiles, bricks, etc., by 
factories in concentrated areas should be prohibited 
and village potters and brick-layers encouraged to 
produce standardized goods in villages to serve 
well-marked local areas. 

17. CHARCOAL-MAKING 

This is a purely village or forest industry 1n the 
hands of the aboriginal folk in our Province. These 
people are terribly exploited and treated as virtual 
slaves by most of the jungle contractors and traders 
who monopolize this trade. The conditions have 
slightly improved during recent years through the 
efforts of social workers and the conditions created by 
war. This trade needs urgent and effective protection. 
It should be reorganized purely in the interests of 
the aboriginal tribes-folk under Government care on 
a cooperative basis with the help of social workers 
wherever the latter are available. 

18. BANANA TRUNKS 

In the Bassein and Khandesh areas banana planta- 
tions are perhaps the biggest in the Province. Millions 
of banana trunks are cut out after fruition and 
thrown away every year. They hardly yield anything. 
to the owner beyond a little manure of small value. 
Yet excellent silky fibre could be made from these 
discarded banana trunks and utilized .for making 
‘artificial silk cloth, hessian, ropes, etc. Other uses, 
too, could be devised by scientific experts. 

19. GUNNY CLOTH 

This is a big essential industry exclusively in the 
hands of the Bengal jute mills and the village jute 
grower does not earn much from it. Like the cotton 
textiles its decentralization should be desired and 
the possibilities explored. It may be remembered 


that like cloth all spinning and weaving of gunnies 
( Continued on p, 59) 
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SWORDS INTO PLOUGHSHARES 


For decades the Congress has been a fighting 
organization. Its one purpose has been to shake 
the foundations of the British Empire from all 
angles and bring it down and build up a State that 
will help the people. An army has not the time 
and thought necessary to produce consumption 
articles or plough the fields. But when it has ful- 
filled its purpose it has to return to civilian occupa- 
tions; otherwise the erstwhile army of defence will 
turn into a band of brigands. This turning point 
is a difficult thing to determine. Often the war 
time chiefs, drunk with power, carry on with the 
help of the goodwill of a grateful population until. 
- the patriots are turned into self-seeking parasites. 

/ 

The Interim Government, with national leaders 
functioning in it, has made its appearance at the 
centre and we must congratulate the Rashtrapati 
for turning his attention immediately to place the 
Congress on a peace footing. This change over is 
a much harder task than it would appear to be.’ 
It requires a reorientation of the whole life of the 
leaders and workers. Until now the Congress had 
left all such peace time occupations to special bodies 
which were carrying on their allotted duty without 
interfering or taking part in any belligerent activities. 
But now the Rashtrapati had called a conference of 
the provincial chiefs and has taken counsel as to 
how best to make the whole Congress organization 
into a constructive body. When the Congress takes 
upon itself the feeding, clothing and the providing 
of shelter to the masses it would be working | 
towards the economic Swaraj of the people, having 
freed them from political bondage. 

We have in the various provinces Congress 
ministries functioning. These have been floundering 
about not knowing which way to serve the people. 
They have been mostly manned by men who have 
been in the battlefield all their lives. After having 
wielded the sword so long they found it difficult 
to direct the plough. Hence it is a welcome change 
and a timely act on the part of the Rashtrapati to 
have called this conference to turn the attention 
of the foundation diggers to the building that is to 
be put up. 

At Allahabad .where the provincial Congress 
chiefs met and discussed with constructive workers 
the future programme of the Congress the earnest- 
ness that prevailed and the keen desire expressed 
to serve the people in all walks of life have given 
the country great expectations. We trust the blue 
print drawn out by them, which would be placed 
before the Working Committee for being implement- 
ed, will be carried through in every detail with 
the same earnestness and singleness of purpose. 

We give elsewhere the resolutions that have 
been drafted by that conference. These will show 
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a wide field covered by them in the short three 
days at their disposal. The despatch of business and 
the alertness to the situation promise well for the 
country. We hope when the time comes the 
executives of the various ministries will co-operate 
fully in the work of reconstruction that is before 


everyone of us. 
J. C. KUMARAPPA 


GANDHIJI’S WALKING TOUR DIARY 
10-2-'47 a 

In his post-prayer address at the outset Gandhiji 
referred to the fact that he was to go to Gopinath- 
pur and was assured that it was no more than 
one and half miles. He began his trek but Gopinath- 
pur seemed to be receding from view. When they 
had walked for fortyfive minutes he said he should 
go no further if he was not to collapse. He 
therefore retraced his steps. It took full one hour 
and twenty minutes which was too much for him. 
In future, those who invited him to walk to a 
place should measure the time taken by a 
leisurely walk. He tendered his apology to the 
Hindus and Muslims of Gopinathpur and they 
owed an apology to Noakhali for not having been 
accurate and precise in their speech. He incidentally 


mentioned that the people were found to have ~ 


blown their noses on the path. This was dangerous 


and dirty, especially for a people who had the 
habit of walking barefoot. 


A friend had told him that he found a Muslim 
trader who had proper scales and. a Hindu who 
had improper scales and asked him whether it was_ 
not true that the Muslim traders were honest and 
the Hindu traders dishonest. He was sure that the 
inference was wrong. In this imperfect world no 
community was wholly honest or dishonest. All he 
could say was that a man who sported false scales 
for deceiving his customers was a criminal. But he 


could not take it upon himself to condemn the 
whole group or community. 


He had many questions addressed to him’ by 


Muslim friends who had seen him yesterday. He 
had promised to answer them. They were: 


Q. You have said that you will stay here as long 
as perfect peace and amity between the two 
communities was not established and that you 
will die here if necessary. Do you not think that 
such a long stay here will unnecessarily focuss 
Indian and world attention on Noakhali, leading 
people to think that excesses still continued to be 
committed here, whereas onthe contrary no unseemly 
acts have been committed by Musalmans for 
sometime now ? 

A. No impartial observer could draw the mischie- 
vous inference from his presence. He was there as 
their friend and servant. Hig presence has certainly 
advertized Noakhali as a beautiful place which 
would be a: paradise on earth if the Hindus and 
the Muslims lived in hearty friendship. It may be 
that at the end of the chapter he might be noted 
down as a failure who knew very little about ahimsa. 
Moreover, it was impossible for him to stay in 
Noakhali if the Hindus and the Muslims satisfied him 
that they had established hearty friendship between 
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them. He wassorry to tell them that he had evidence 
to show that things were not quite as they should be. 

Q. Don’t you think that the Hindus are arti- 
ficially keeping up the appearance of tension by 
staying away from their homes in spite of promises 
of good behaviour by the Musalmans which they 
have also made good in cases where they have been 
given an opportunity ? 

A. He did not think that many Hindus were 
wilfully staying away from their homes. No one 
would want to be away from his home without 
attractive inducements. He had heard nothing of stich 
inducements. But he knew that fright and the absence 
of the wherewithal were keeping them back. Never- 
theless, he was assured by the officials that the 
number returning was satisfactory. They could not 
cope with a greater number. When these obvious 
causes were present there was no occasion to draw 
far-fetched inferences which could not be proved. If, 
however, there were any instigators keeping them 
back, the law was there to punish them. The proof 
of the pudding was in the eating. If it was true that 
the general body of the Muslims really wanted the: 
refugees back, he was quite sure they would gladly 
return. But the picture was not so rosy as was 
painted by the questioner. 


Q. Don’t you think that the dictates of non- 
violence and friendship to all demand withdrawal 
or dropping of cases against the Musalmans ? 

A. He did not know that there was much non- 
- violence in the air. Even non-violent conduct could 
mot arrest the course of law. And non-violent 
conduct on the part of the frightened injured party 
could not operate until the culprits declared them- 
selves and were penitent. The fact was that not 
only was there no penitence on their part, but 

they were absconding. He was averse to mass 
arrests. And he was for severe punishment of those 
who were proved to have manufactured complaints. 

Q. Is’ not the double-faced policy of the 
Cabinet Mission at the root of the present trouble 
between the League and the Congress and ultimately 

between the Muslims and the Hindus ? 

A. He would not accuse the Cabinet Mission 
of double dealing. They had honestly suggested a 
solution which in their opinion was fair. The 
beauty of the Paper was that it contained no 
compulsion. Naturally, after acceptance the 
clauses became obligatory for the accepting party. 
But any party could refuse acceptance. Thus if 

Assam in the east and Baluchistan in the west 
tejected the grouping, no power-on earth could 
compel them under the Cabinet Mission Paper. 
Lastly, assuming that the Cabinet Mission Paper 
was atrap, why should the Congress and the 
League fall into it ? 

Q. Pakistan means complete independence for 
the Muslims in the Muslim majority provinces and 
for the Hindus in Hindu majority provinces. Why 
then does the Congress object to it? 

A. The answer was simple. If Pakistan meant 
independence only to the Muslims in the Muslim 
majority provinces and vice versa, it was summarily 
rejected. Happily not one Muslim leader, certainly 
not the Quaid-e-Azam, had ever given that meaning. 
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Were the Hindus in Bibar to be independent and 
the Muslims helots? Or were the Hindus to be 
helots in: Bengal? He hoped not. 

Q. Can there be any hope of establishing 
Hindu-Muslim unity here in spite of the Congress- 
League differences which are at the root of all the 
troubles everywhere ? Even if it is established, how 
long can it be expected to last? 

A. He admitted that Hindu-Muslim unity could 
not be sustained in the face of Congress-League 
differences. ‘He hoped, however, that apart from 
party politics, whilst there was time, the Hindus and 
the Muslims in Noakhali would act together as real 
friends. They should set an example to all India 
and especially to the League and the Congress. 
Any way, that was the mission that brought him to 
Noakhali. He wanted to pass his examination in 
pure ahimsa. If it was pure, it must result in estab- 
lishing that friendship which he desired. at heart. 
Therefore, if it was not established, the failure 
would be his. And as ahimsa knew no failure, he 
had said he would do or die in Noakhali. Let the 
questioner and those who thought like him help 
the fruition of the effort. 


13-2-'47 


After congratulating the audience onthe manner 
in which they had kept time during the Ramadhun, 
Gandhiji dealt with the two questions which had 
been put to him in course of the day. — 

Q. We agree that intrinsically a movement for 
reducing the share of the owner from half toa 
third of the crop is justified. But could not the 
present Tebhaga Movement in Bengal be postponed 
until such time as when the affected persons can 
be smoothly absorbed in other occupations according 
to some long-term plan sponsored by the State? 

We know you have said that the only way to 
effect such a‘radical transformation in society is 
through non-violence. But interested parties will 
sleep over that portion of your advice and parade 
your moral support to their demand and carry on 
the Movement in their own violent way. Hence 
is it not wrong for you to lend support to the 
Movement under the present circumstances when 
there is every chance of the entire middle class of 
Bengal being completely ruined as a result? The 
common villager will also suffer no less because 
he will also be deprived of the services now being 
rendered to the village economy by them. 

A. In reply, Gandhiji uttered the warning that 
he only dealt with principles as he knewthem. He 
had not studied the local question. Therefore, the 
questioner ran the risk of his ignorance causing 
injustice. | 

He felt that the question betrayed exaggeration 
on the part of the questioner. There was no ruin 
impending for the landlord. His land was not 
being confiscated. His portion, which he could 
take even if he was in Timbuctoo, was merely to 
be reduced from 50% to 33%. He could see no ruin 
in the proposal. He was afraid they were too much 
obsessed by the communal question, They should 
rise above it and examine every problem strictly on 
merits. Then they would never go'wrong. Therefore 
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thet shoukl: accept eve ate ictal andeileike 
the demand for reduction of the owner's 
share and work for solid amendments in which 
they were likely to succeed. Let them not face 
confiscation rather than moderate reduction. Let 
them remember that for years past India had lived 
through confiscation. Industry after industry had been 
ruined and both the artisans as well as the farmers 
of India had been progressively reduced to poverty. 

If the desiredichange were brought about through 
non-violent means, the world would not be deprived 
of the talents of the classes, but then the latter would 
not exercise them at the expense of the labourers. 
In the non-violent order of the future, the land 
would belong to the State, for had it not been 
said ‘sabhi bhumi Gopalaki’? Under such dispensation, 
there would be no waste of talents and labour. 
This would be impossible through violent means. 
It was therefore a truism to say that the utter 
ruin of the land-owners brought about through 
violence would also involve the ruin of the labourers 

in the end. If the landowners, therefore, acted 
wisely, no party would lose. 

Q. Some women workers who earn part of their 
living by weaving mats were advised by you the 
other day to work on cooperative principles. Bengal’s 
agriculture has been reduced to an uneconomic 
proposition through extreme fragmentation of 
holdings. Would you advise farmers also to adopt 
cooperative methods ? 

If so, how are they to effect this under the 
present: system of land-ownership? Should 
State make the necessary changes in the law? If 

the State is not ready, but the people so desire, 
how are they to work through their own organiza- 
tions to this end? 

A. Replying to the first part of the question, 
Gandhiji said that he had no doubt that the system 
of cooperation was far more necessary for the agri- 
culturists than for the mat weavers. The land as he 
maintained belonged to the State; therefore, it 
yielded the largest return. when it was worked 
cooperatively. 3 

Let it be remembered that cooperation should 
be based on strict non-violence. There was no such 
thing as success of violent cooperation. Hitler was a 
‘forcible example of the latter. He also talked vainly 
of cooperation which was forced upon the people 
and everyone knew where Germany had been led 
as a result. 

Gandhiji concluded by saying hunt it would beasad 
thing if India also tried to build up the new society 
based on cooperation by means df violence. Good 
brought about through force destroyed individuality. 
Only when the change was effected through the 

i Persuasive power of non-violent non-cooperation, 
Fie. love, could the foundation of individuality be 
; preserved and real, abiding progress be assured for 
the world. 

14-2-'47 


Gandhiji read two passages from Abdullah 
Suhrawardy's collections of the sayings of the 
Prophet. Three Muslim friends of the place had 
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come to ‘ee, aa ene aka to pray that God satis 
make both live in peace and friendship. When 
these friends came he was reading the sayings which 
he proposed to read to them. They were as follows: 

‘Be in the world like a traveller, or like a 
passer on, and reckon yourself as of the dead.’ He 
considered it as a gem of gems. They knew that 
death might overtake them any moment. What a 
fine preparation for the event if all became as deads. 
The very next question was who was the best man 
and who was the worst. The Prophet considered 
him to be the best who lived long and performed 
good acts and him the worst who did bad acts. It 
was a striking saying that man was to be judged 
by what he did, and not by -what he said. 

These sayings were for all menand women and 
not merely for those who called themselves Muslims.. 
Was the Hindu part of the audience doing good acts? 
Was untouchability a good act ? He had shouted 
from the house-top that it was a blot on Hinduism. 
So long as that blot remained, there was no 
peace and freedom for India. The British would 
go but their freedom would not come without 
the complete removal of untouchability. 

15-2-'47 

Gandhiji dealt with two questions left with him 
by Nirmal Babu who had gone on duty elsewhere. 

The first question was: All over the district of 
Noakhali there is talk that ‘the Muslim population 
should boycott the Hindus in every way. Some . 
Muslims who have worked for the Hindus recently — 
or helped them during the riots report that they 
are under threat of boycott. They ask: What 
should be,the duty of those Muslims who genuinely 
desire peace in this connection. 


Gandbiji replied that he had heard of the boy- 


: cott before. But he entertained the hope that such 


was not the case on any extensive scale. He had 
one case brought to his notice three or four days 
ago by a Muslim traveller from Gujarat who had 
come to see him. He was rebuked for daring to 
want to see him. The traveller stood his ground 
and came out of the ordeal safely. Another poor 
Muslim who had come today was threatened with 
dire penalty if he dared to go to him. He did not 
know what truth there was in the description. The 
speaker then instanced printed leaflets that were 
pasted on the walls in the name of the Muslim 
Pituni Party. These instances gave colour to the 
question. He would say to the Muslim friends and > 
others that ‘these things should not frighten or 
disturb them. They should ignore these things if 
they were isolated instances. If they were on an 
extensive scale; probably the Government would 
deal with the situation. If unfortunately boycott 
became the policy of the Government, it would be 
a serious matter. /He could only think non-violently. 
If they gave proper compensation he would proba- 
bly advise acceptance. He could not think out 
there and then the pros and cons. If, on the other 
hand, they resorted to confiscation, he would advise 
people to stand their ground and refuse to leave 
their homesteads even on pain of death. This he 
would say of all provinces whether Muslim majority 


~ labour, capital, tools, 


: 
of caste distinctions among the ‘Hindus. 
assured that Muslim or Christian friends were equally 
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ot Hindu majority... He however hoped that no 
Government would be mad enough to subscribe to 
the policy of boycott whether with or without 
compensation. Those who belonged to the land for 
ages could not be removed from their homesteads 


_for the simple reason that they found themselves 


in a minority. T-bat was no religion, Hindu, Muslim, 
Christian or any other. It was intolerance. 

The second question was: At East Keroa you 
advised peasants to work cooperatively in their 
fields. Should they pool together their land and 
divide the crop io proportion to the area of the 
fields they held? Would you give us an outline of 
the idea of how exactly they are .to work in a 
‘cooperative manner? - 

Gandhiji said that the question was good and 
admitted of a simple answer. His notion of co- 
operation was that the land would be held in co- 
operation by the owners and tilled and cultivated 
also‘in cooperation. This would cause a_ saving of 
etc. The owners would work 
in cooperation and own capital, tools, animals, 
seeds etc. in cooperation. Cooperative farming of his 
‘conception would change the face of the land and 
banish poverty and idleness from their midst. All 
this was only possible if people became friends of 
one another and as one family. When that happy 
event took place there would be no ugly sore in 
the form of a communal problem. 

16-2-'47 

~Gandhiji had a fairly busy Sunday at Ride: 

_ There was a no-caste dinner provided by the Hindu 


" merchants of Raipura where @ meal for nearly 2000 


visitors without distinction of caste or creed was 
provided. It was meant principally to signify abolition 
He was 


welcome at the dinner. He was desirous of visiting the 
Juma mosques of which there were two in Raipura. 
The Imam in charge at one showed eagerness to 
have him at his mosque. Maulvi Baharuddin Saheb, 
his friend, took him and his company round and showed 


everything including the underground cellar where 
Maulana Hussain Ahmad Madani had stayed when 


he was in Raipura. To the other mosque he could 


not go because the Maulvi in charge had not the 


time to see the trustees and obtain permission. 
Gandhiji referred to the two visits ahd expressed 


his gratefulness for being able to pay them. He 
then referred briefly to the speech reported to have 


been made by the ex-Premier Maulvi Fazlul Haque 


Saheb. He was reported to have said that as a non- 


Muslim Gandhi should not preach the teachings 
of Islam. Instead of Hindu-Muslim unity he was 


creating bitterness between the two communities. 


Had he (Gandhiji) been to Barisal he would have 
driven himinto the canal. He also wondered how the 
Muslims of Noakhali and. Tipperah could tolerate 
Gandhi's presence so long. 

Gandhiji said that he had grave doubts about the 
accuracy of the report. If it.was the correct sum- 
mary of the speech, he would consider it to be most 
unfortunate as coming from a man holding the 
responsible position that the Maulvi Saheb held and 
aspiring to be the President of the Muslim League. 
He was not aware of having done anything to 
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create bitterness between the two communities. The 
speaker had never claimed to preach Islam. What 
he had undoubtedly done was to interpret the tea- 
chings of the Prophet and refer to them in his own 


speeches. ‘His interpretation was submitted for 
acceptance or rejection. 


In the same speech he (Fazlul Haque Saheb) 
had said that when he (Gandhiji) returned from 
South Africa he (Fazlul Haque’Saheb) had asked 
him (Gandhiji) to embrace Islam, whereupon Gandhiji — 
said that he was a Muslim in the true sense of the 
term. Mr. Haque requested him to proclaim it 
publicly, but Gandhiji refused to do so. He said 
that he had no recollection whatsoever of the 
conversation and he was never in the habit of 
suppressing from the public what he had said 
privately. The audience, however, knew that he had 
stated in’ various speeches in the district that he 
considered himself as good a Muslim as he was a 
Hindu and for that matter he regarded himself an 
equally good Christian or Parsi. That sugh a claim 
would be ‘rejected and oh some occasions was 
rejected, he knew. That, however, did not affect 
his fundamental position and if he had said what 
was attributed to him by Fazlul Haque Saheb, he 
(Gandhiji) would gladly declare his repentance if 
he would believe what was represented to him. 
Indeed he had put forth the claim in South Africa 
to be a good Musalman simultaneously with being 
a good member of the other religions of the world. 
He would repeat for the sake of the ex-Premier 
of Bengal that he was misreported and he would 
welcome the correct version from him. 

PLANNING WITH VILLAGE BIAS 
( Continued from p. 55 ) 
required for packing and ‘transporting of grains 
and other merchandise was done in olden times by 
the crew of big caravans who continually plied 
the inter-provincial and inter-national trade routes. 


_ Every one spun on the takli even while walking and 


wove or knitted gunny bags in their camps in the 


_course of their long journeys. 


20. MATS, BASKETS, ROPES, BROOMS, BRUSHES 
These are mainly village industries and should 
be made such exclusively. In areas where date, 
cocoanut, pamyra palms, bamboos, hemp and other 
fibrous growths abound as nature’s gift, cottage- 
dwelling villagers make these articles and many 
more of similar varieties. In fact these small indus- 
tries have survived up to now 4s cottage: industries 
in many parts of the country? They should be now 
protected against the factory who should not be 
allowed to make any infoad upon. them. Besides 
cocoanut, ketki, ghaypat, bhendi, ambadi and 
other fibres grow in abundance in many parts of 
our Province which make excellent raw material 
for rope-making in the villages. Small hand-worked 
machinery could be introduced in the villages in . 


order to aid and ease human labour and to turn 


out standardized goods of given specifications. 
21. CONSUMER GOODS 
- With the almost unlimited possibilities for gene- 
rating electricity and of its universal use in the 
near future all over the country both in the urban as 
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well as the rural areas, there would be an equally 
universal and unlimited demand for small accessories 
- such as fitting materials, plugs, catches and such 
little things most of which could be made easily 
by the villagers in their cottages from waste mate- 
tials just as they do in Japan and Switzerland. Nails, 
bolts and screws of all current sizes are another 
item which is essential even for the remotest villager 
in his house-building and other daily household use. 
Match-boxes and washing soap is the third item of 
daily household use. 

Besides these, buttons, combs, wicks, tapes, 
twine, toys, bangles, fountain-pens, pencils, nibs, pens 
and pen-holders, gumpastes, envelopes, watches and 
clocks and their parts, shaving and toilet materials, 
celluloid and plastic goods, umbrellas and a vast 
variety of what is now being termed as “Consumer 
Goods” could and should be prohibited by Govern- 
ment to be imported or manufactured by Indian 
factories and their manufacture should be restricted 
to the villages as co age handicrafts. Factories 
should’ manufacture small machinery needed 
| term and technical training 
courses, chemical formulas, processes and similar 
aids should be devised and made available to the 
villager by the State so as to enable him to turn out 
standardized production. , 

Since the termination of wat overone crore rupees 
worth of consumer goods, I understand, are being 
dumped on us every week and all our sterling 
balances will vanish and evaporate in a few years 
if we fail to prohibit their import by stern measures. 

22. SEED-OIL LAMPS 

Lamps capable of burning any seed-oil have been 
devised before now under the efforts of the All 
India Village Industries Association. These should 
be perfected and popularized so as to enable the 
villager to consume his own farm products or even 
wild oil-seeds, which can be gathered from the forests. 

93. BIpI (COUNTRY CIGARETTES ) 

Tembhurni or Timru leaves growing wild in the 
jungles are used all over the country in Bidi 
(country cigarettes ) .mdking. The villagers who 
collect these get very little return for their labour 
compared to tobacco-growers and others engaged 
in this trade. The jungle villagers should be protected, 
in this so long as the tobacco evil retains its hold 
on the country. _ 

| 24, HIDES AND BONES . 

Thiseindustry is fast béing snatched away from 
the villager by the factory, although most of the 
pre-tanning processes are still done by the village 
Harijan. For this labour he hardly gets an adequate 
share of the price fetched by the factory-made 
finished article. This position . must be made a 
subject of careful investigation and their economic 
interest afe-guarded as against the shareholder, 
manufacturer and his agents or middlemen. 

Large-scale foot-wear making by Bata and others 
should be prohibited so far as the use of leather 
goes and the village shoe-makers taught to make 
standardized patterns. 
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Bones, mostly of dead cattle, are collected for a 
song through village Harijans and transported to 
factories while factory-made goods made out of 
them—including bone-meal for garden manuring etc — 
are sold at fabulous prices. This rank exploitation 
must stop and the village Harijan should be taught 
to make various consumer goods out of bones as 
a cottage craft. 

Bone-meal too could be made like lime-stone 
grinding with the help of a stone-mill driven by 
bullocks or buffaloes while they are without farm- 
work in the villages. Government should help village 
Harijans by providing a site and a grinding stone 
free by way of encouragement for a time and by 
prohibiting factories or taxing them heavily. 

25. RAW , MATERIALS 

Innumerable kinds of raw materials are available 
in our country which are drained away by the 
foreign manufacturer or his agents or his Indian 
prototype. The return to the villager on these is 
meagre and wholly inadequate. Various medicinal 


herbs, gum, lac, minerals, guts, sinews and other | 


organic materials, sizing materials, etc. are only a 
few of them. All these sources should be explored 
and investigated in the interest of the villager as 
against his exploiting employer or manufacturer of 
finished factory products. 
‘ CONCLUSION 

Any scheme of National Planning would indeed 
be a misnomer and defeat its purpose if it is not 
conceived in terms of and conducted with the sole 


object of benefitting mainly the bulk of the nation’s © 


population, viz. the masses, who inhabit the 7,00,000 


villages of India (of which the 23,000 villages of - 


our Province form part and parcel) and make them 
industrious, self-reliant and happy. 
( Concluded ) 
Vapi, 21-1-'47 SWAMI ANAND 
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GANDHUI’S WALKING TOUR DIARY 
17-2-'47 
Gandhiji drew attention to two things that had 
been brought to his notice. The first was that a 
complaint in sending which he was unfortunately 
an instrument had been found on enquiry by the 
Seam to be without foundation. The articles 
‘which were reported to have been looted were 
‘mostly found inthe very place from where they were 
said to have been looted. This was a serious matter. 
It was the second case that had come under his 
notice. Yesterday some Muslim friends had come 
to him and admitted that the Muslims had undoubt- 
edly gone mad in October last but though they 
had not been so bad as the Hindus had been in 
Bihar, the Hindus were making up for it by putting 
‘the Muslims to inconvenience by lodging false 
complaints against some of them. They said that false 
complaints were far larger in number than true ones. 
That was not the way to bring the two together. 
He said that all those who lodged false complaints 
should be prosecuted and severely punished on 
‘conviction. If he was the Superintendent of Police 
or a Minister, he would certainly institute proceed- 
ings and bring the purjurers to justice. As for 
himself as a citizen desirous of serving his country 
he would only be able to do something if the 
mames and addresses of perjured complainants were 
given to him. So far he had received no such names. 
The only case that was sent to him could not be 
supported when the complainant was requested to 
support his complaint. Generally he would say 
that the Hindus who lodged false complaints 
injured themselves, their co-religionists and the 
whole country. 
The other thing he wished to draw attention to was 
a letter he had received from a responsible person 
who was doing the work of bringing about peace 
between the two that a Hindu lad was molested 
by some Muslims and that the latter had threatened 
the Hindus that they were to expect more drastic 
measures than last October’s after he had left 
Noakhali or, which was the same thing as, after 
his death. He would like to think that this statement 
was untrue. But he feared it was not. But he 
did hope that the poison was restricted to ‘a few 
ill-mannered persons. Whether however it was res- 
tricted to a few or whether it was a widespread 
trait, he ventured to think it was ‘wholly against 
Islam. This, he said, with apologies to Fazlul Haque 
Saheb but no less firmly on that account. It would 
be an evil day for Islam or any religion when it 
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was impatient of outside criticism. He did not 
believe himself to be an outsider. He respected 
Islam as he respected every other religion as_ his 
own and therefore he claimed to be a sympathetic 
and friendly critic. It was up to every good Muslim 
to take up a firm and unequivocal stand against 
what he believed to be vicious propaganda. 

18-2-'47 

As usual Gandhiji dealt with three questions 
that lay before him. 

Q. Do you Support evacuation of the Hindus 
from the affected areas if the League Government 
or the majority community agrees to give us due 
compensation ? 

A. He had supported the proposition from the 
non-violent standpoint. It was applicable to all 
Provinces whether the majority was Hindu or Muslim. 
What could the Government do if the majority had 
become so hostile that they would not tolerate the 
presence of the minority community ? In his opinion 
it would be improper for them to force the majority 
into submission, nor could they undertake to protect 
the minority at the point of the bayonet. Suppose 
for instance that the majority would not tolerate 
Ramadhun or the clapping, would not listen to the 
fact that Rama was not a person but the name was 
Synonymous with God and that the Hindus believed 
in clapping, suppose further that the Muslims would 
not tolerate that, he had then no hesitation in saying 
that the minority should evacuate if adequate 
compensation was paid. 

Q. Workers who came three or four months ago 
have had to undergo a great deal of mental and 
physical hatdship. Then they often went without 
the guidance of top-ranking leaders. Now that 
transport conditions are easier, workers find them- 
selves pulled in different directions by those who 
want to guide them. How can they avoid divided 
counsels and work efficiently at their appointed task ? 

A. As to the second question he said that those 
who felt fagged had a perfect right to rest. As to 
the distraction caused by opposing advice by 
different leaders, the workers would thake their 
selection of their leaders and follow them. But that 
was also only advisable when the advice of the 
leader appealed to their heart and head. In the 
case of conflict between the two, they must boldly 
follow their own heart and head. Such was the 
dictate of all religions. If it was so in religious 
matters, it was more so in mundane matters, 
especially in Noakhali where after all the issue was 
so simple. Theirs was to bring the two together, 
hever to set one against the other. 
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Q. Repatriated women dapana very BS ae upon 
the presence of women workers from outside to 
instil hope and courage amongst them. How long 
can this be encouraged ? Should not all workers 
from outside be gradually withdrawn? 

A. As to the third question, what was true of 
male workers was equally true of women workers. 
They were there to instil faith in God and courage in 
them, not to make them feel helpless without them 
i. e. the workers. They must make it clear to the 
women in the respective villages that the workers 
were in the villages only for the time being and 
that the village women had to learn to rely upon 
themselves. They had to learn the art of dying for 
their faith and honour. 

19-2-"47 

The first question Gandhiji had to answer during 
the course of his address to the prayer gathering was: 

Q. What should a Hindu worker do when he 
is being deliberately misrepresented by interested 
parties in Noakhali ? 

A. The answer in terms of ahimsa, generally, 
would be that acts should be allowed to speak for 
themselves. Whilst this was good as a general propo- 
sition there were occasions when to speak and 
explain was a duty and not to speak would amount 
to a falsehood. Therefore wisdom dictated that 
there were some occasions when speech must 
accompany action. Of course there was an occasion 
‘when mere thought would take the place of speech 
and action. Such was the attribute of the Almighty 
and might be almost possible for one in a billion, 
but he knew no such instance. 

He then proceeded to deal with the following 
questions : 

Q. You have advised evacuation if the majority 
become irrevocably hostile. But you have also 
maintained that a truly non-violent man should 
never give up hope of converting his opponent by 
love.* Under these circumstances, how can a non- 
violent man accept defeat and evacuate ? 

_A. As to this question, it was perfectly correct 


that a non-violent man would not move out of- 


his place. For such a one there would be no 
question of compensation. He would simply die at 
his post and prove that his presence was not a 
danger to the State or the community. He knew 
that the Hindus of Noakhali made no such pretension. 


They were simple folk who loved the world and, 


wanted to live in the world in peace and safety.. 
Such persons would consult their honour if the 
- Government honourably offered them compensation 
in order to see the majority living in peace. If 
the mere presence of the Hindusirritated the Muslims 
who were the majority, he would consider it to be 
the duty of the Government to offer compensation 
as it would be of the Government in a Hindu 
majority province to offer compensation to the 
Muslims if their presence irritated the majority 
community. j 

Q. In case of evacuation, under advice from the 
Government, should the evacuees ask for compensa- 
tion for — 
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@ all their seats pir ‘immovable iaeaesty, 
(b) loss of business? 

In other words, what would you consider to be 
adequate compensation ? 

A. Gandhiji said that the Government would be 
obliged to compensate for both immovables and 
movables when the latter could not or were not 
carried away with him by the evacuee. Loss of business 
was a ticklish question. He could not conceive the 
possibility of any Government shouldering the burden 
of such compensation. He would understand the 
proposition that asked for a reasonable sum for 
enabling the person concerned to start business in 
a new place. 

Whilst he examined and admitted the possibility 
of evacuation, his experience of all India told him 
that the Hindus and the Muslims knew how to live 
at peace among themselves. He declined to believe 
that people had said goodbye to their senses so as 
to make it impossible to live at peace with each 
other as they had done for generations. 

For, he believed with the late Poet Iqbal that the 
Hindus and the Muslims who had lived together 
long under the shadow of the mighty Himalayas 
and had drunk the waters of the Ganges and the 
Jamuna had a unique message for the world. 
20-2-'47 

Gandhiji dealt with four questions at his prayer 
meeting. 

QO. If you think the Government may boycott, 
i. e. remove the minority community, if they give 
adequate compensation, may not people take time 
by the forelock and go? 

A. As to this he said that those who felt that 
they would -take time by the forelock, and if a Hindu 
corporation was formed to take the Hindus away, 
he had nothing in common with them. He:could not 
be party to any such scheme. The burden lay en- 
tirely on the majority community and the Govern- 
ment. He merely meant that when they declared 
bankruptcy of wisdom, the minority should go if 
they were adequately compensated. The other way 
was the way of violence i. e. civil war. not of non- 
violence. 

Q. You have said caste’ should go. But tas will 
Hinduism survive ? Why do you thus mix up Hindu- 
ism with the progressive religions like Christianity 
or Islam? 

A. He maintained that caste as it was understood 
must go if Hinduism was to survive. He did not 
believe that Christianity and Islam were progressive 
and Hinduism static i. e. retrogressive. As a matter of 
fact he noticed no definite progress in any religion. 
The world would not be the shambles it had become 
if the religions of the world were progressive. 
There was room for varna, as a duty. This was true 
of all religions whether the name used was other 
than varna. What was a Muslim Maulvi or a 
Christian priest but a Brahmin if he taught his 
flock its true duty not for money but because he 
possessed the gift of interpretation? And this was 
true of the other divisions. 
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¢O. he's you are an Sddbutate of the abolition of 
caste, are we to take it that you favour inter-caste 
marriages ? Many occupations are now the monopoly 
of specific castes. Should not this be abolished ? 

A. He was certainly in favour of inter-caste 
marriages. The question did not arise when all became 
casteless. When this happy event took place, mono- 
poly of occupations would go. 

Q. If there is only one God, should there not be 
only one religion ? 

_A. This was a strange quession. Just as a tree 
had a million leaves similarly though God was one, 
there were as many religions as there were men and 
women though they were rooted in one God. They did 
not see this plain truth because they were followers 
of different prophets and claimed as many religions 
as there were prophets. As a matter of fact whilst 
he believed himself to be a Hindu, he knew that 
he did not worship God in the same manner as 
one or all of them. 

21-2-'47 

There was a large number of visitors from villages 
near Chandpur, it being the nearest to Kamalapur. 
Hence Gandhiji congratulated the audience on 
having come from the surrounding villages. He 
however sympathized with them for being exposed 
to the sun. He also hoped that they were not 
afraid of the Indian sun, perhaps the greatest gift 
from God. Happy was India which had clear blue 
sky for the largest part of the year. 

He then referred to the fact that he had gone to 
Chandpur more than once whilst India’s grand old 
son Shri Haradayal Nag was alive. He was then 
his guest. He knew, therefore, what importance 
Chandpur had. He was glad that Chandpur had 
played its part in looking after the refugees. But 
he deplored the disregard of the laws of sanitation 
and cleanliness. If they rigidly carried out these 
rules they would not have to live in constant 
dread of the plague and other diseases which were 
the brood of insanitation. 


He then told them that they must not harbour 
ill-will against their Muslim neighbours. He appealed 
to both the parties to live at peace with one 
another. But he held that if the Hindus alone 
harboured no -ill-will against the Muslims or vice 
versa, strife would abate. If however both harboured 
ill-will, one against the other, strifes were bound to 
be the result. There was a powerful mantra in the 


Upanishads that man became what he thought. ° 


How true it was found in every walk of life! Let 
them beware of harbouring an evil thought. 


He then came to the two questions before him. 
The first was: 

Q. You advocate inter-caste marriages. Do you 
also favour marriages between Indians professing 
different religions ? Should they declare themselves 
as belonging to no denomination, or can they 
continue their old religieus practices and yet 
intermartry ? If so, what form should the marriage 
ceremony take? Is it to be a purely civil function 
or a religious function ? 
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Do you consider religion to be exclusively a 
personal matter ? 

A. Thogh he admitted that he had not always held 
the view, he had come to the conclusion long ago 
that an inter-religious marriage was a welcome 
event whenever it took place. His stipulation was 
that such connection was not a product of lust. 
In his opinion it was no marriage. It was illicit 
intercourse. Marriage in ‘his estimation was a 
sacred institution. Hence there’ must be mutual 
friendship, either party having equal respect for 
the religion of the other. There was no question 
in this of conversion. Hence the marriage ceremony 
would be performed by the priests belonging to 
either faith. This happy event could take place 
when the communities shed mutual enmity and 
had regard for the religions of the world. 

Q. Should religious instruction form part of the 
school curriculum as approved by the State ? Do 
you favour separate schools for children belonging 
to different denominations for facility of religious 
instruction ? Or, should religious instruction be left 
in the hands of private bodies? If so, do you think 
it is right for the State to subsidize such bodies ? 

A. As to this question he said that he did not 
believe in State religion even though the whole 
community had one religion. The State interference 
would probably always be unwelcome. Religion was 
purely a personal matter. There were in reality 
as many religions as minds. Each mind had a 
different conception of God from that of the other. 

He was also opposed to State aid partly or wholly 
to religious bodies. For he knew that an institution 
or group, which did not manage to finance its own 
religious teaching, was a stranger to true religion. 
This did not mean that the State schools would 
not give ethical teaching. The fundamental ethics 
were common to all religions. 

22-2-'47 

At the outset Gandhiji said that he had received 
from a Muslim friend in Baluchistan a printed sheet 
containing what he thought were the sayings of 
the Prophet and the teachers. The whole selection 
was good but he was attracted by the following 
from prophet Mahomed’s sayings: 

WHAT THE ANGELS WILL ASK 
When God made the earth it shook to and fro 
till He put mountains on it to keep it firm. Then the 

Angels asked, O God, is there anything in Thy 

creation stronger than these mountains ? And God 

replied, iron is stronger than these mountains, -for 
it breaks them. 

And is there anything in Thy creation stronger 
than iron ? 

Yes, fire is stronger than iron, for it melts it. 

Is there anything stronger than fire ? 

Yes, water, for it quenches fire. 

Is there anything stronger than water ? 

Yes, wind, for it puts water in motion. 

O our Sustainer, is there anything stronger 
than wind ? 

Yes, a good man giving alms. If he gives it 
with his right hand and conceals it from his left, 

(Continued on p. 67) 
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LT ET LE EET ET ee ater saa 
tcoaemeneiatieeaaiaedicned ieiemnestoaed 


ORISSA’S TEXTILE POLICY 


There is a good deal of loose thinking in regard 
to the policies to be followed by the popular 
Governments to improve the condition of the people. 
The note we published under caption Orissa’s 
Suicide has called forth an explanation from the 
Premier Mehtab which we gladly give below: 


“With regard to the first paragraph of the note 
there are no two opinions on the subject and I 
entirely agree with you on all points there. So far 
as the second paragraph is concerned, I am really 
surprised how you could say that the ‘ Orissa Govern- 
mentis the first to take the bait of the provincial 
spindle quota scheme and had obtained an over-riding 
Priority for the import of plant and machinery for 
the new company, ‘Orissa Textile Mills Ltd.’, ete. 
I wish you had cared to collect authentic information 
from official sources if not from your friends here 
in Orissa. I give you the following materials for your 
information. I know your comment is based upon 
some propaganda: carried on beneath the surface 
about the starting of the textile industry in Orissa. 
I think the. materials I supply will correct your 
misinformation. 

“The Post War Planning Committee (Textiles) 
were appointed by the Government of India in 
February, 1945 under the chairmanship of Mr. D. M. 
Khatau. This Committee submitted their report in 
November, 1945. In that. report they divided the 
whole of India into several zones declaring only 
Bombay as a surplus area and the other zones as 
deficit. Of these zones, Orissa, including the States, 
is a deficit zone to which permission to instal 150,000 
spindles in total was recommended. The Textile 
Commissioner reduced this quota from 150,000 to 
119,000 and the Government of India asked the 
Provincial Government to send their recommendations 
allotting ‘spindlage to different firms by the zsth of 
April, 1946’. It may be noted here that the same 
instructions were sent to other provinces also. In 
Orissa, Congress assumed office on the 27th of April, 
1946. Here, the. provincial Government could have 
informed. the Government of India that in view of 
the change of the Government in the province, the 
spindlage allotted to the province might be cancelled. 
In that case the firms to whom the allotment had 
been made could have started their industries in the 
neighbouring States or the spindlage would have 
lapsed to Bengal according to the instructions of the 
Government of India. It was also likely that the 
Government of India might have thrust the spindlage 
on the province in spite of protests from the pro- 
vince as has happened in the case of Madras. Any 
way, the Provincial Government did not move the 
Government of India to cancel this spindlage allotted 
to Orissa in 1945, In the meantime, continued dis- 


cussion went onin the Party and also with the other 
Provinces about the textile policy the Provincial 
Governments should’ follow. The decision of the 
Orissa Congress Assembly Party is attached herewith 
for your information. But it may be noted that except 
Madras no other province, specially the province of 
Bombay, which is admittedly the only surplus zone 
with regard to production of téxtiles, ‘did make any 
move in the matter. 


“On the 4th of November, 1946, the Government 
of India again expressed their anxiety to give special 
consideration to the claims of the industrially backward 
provinces with regard to import of machinery. In 
that letter, however, the Government of India 
requested the Provincial Government to inform them 
at an early date as to the parties in the province 
who qualified for priority on the. grounds explained 
by them in the letter under reference. Because of 
this policy of the Government of. India, not only 
our textile ‘mills but the other industries also are 
receiving special consideration in view of the fact 
that Orissa happens to be an industrially backward 
province. 


“From the above materials, you wiil please find 


~ that though Orissa did not and could not take the 


lead in preventing textile mills to be set up in Orissa, 
she did not take the lead in setting them up here. 
[ had correspondence with Shri Jajuji on the subject. 
In my humble opinion the policy with regard to the 
production of cloth cannot be determined on. a pro- 
vincial basis. Unless. an all-India policy is fixed up, 
it is futile for a single province, specially for a 
province like Orissa which has to import the entire 
stuff from other provinces, to bring about a revolu- 
tionary change. I do not think the argument that 
‘whatever may happen in other provinces and the 
States, Orissa should have a policy of its own with 
regard to the textile production’, can’ hold good. 

“Tt would be really helpful to us who agree 
to the principle you have enunciated in the first 
paragraph of your comment if you can suggest to 
us in details how to solve the practical problems 
which we as Government have to face everyday, 
otherwise, uninformed criticism does not lead us 
anywhere.” 


The Orissa Assembly Congress Party’s State- 


ment of Policy referred to one is the following : 


” The Party believed in the establishment of 
the self-sufficient rural economy based on the 
charkha and village industries in the place of the 
existing money economy based on competition and 
centralized large scale production. The Party - fully 
realized that without a radical reconstruction of the 
socio-economic structure along the lines indicated by 
Gandhij1, world peace will ever remain a dream. It 
was atthe same time alive to the fact that it 
required immense patience and perseverance to 
attain this objective and that it was not a matter 
of a few months or years. In the opinion of the 
Party it would take fifteen to twenty years to fully 
build up the new. social structure, provided the 
State and the national organization fully co-operated 
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in aiiontar up popular ae sina in this stupendous 
work. Any attempt to bring about this change by 
Governmental action alone, whether of a positive 
or a negative character, was sure to prove abortive. 
The Committee considered the question of completely 
eliminating cloth produced in mills from the Province 
in this broad perspective. In this connection it also 
considered the question of the establishment of 
Textile Mills according to the quotas allotted to the 
Province. After a threadbare discussion in the Party, 
it was felt that during the transitional period till 
the Province was able to fully meet its cloth 
requirements by hand-spinning and hand-weaving, 
it would be more desirable to depend upon textile 
mills of the Province, started and run under the 
control of the Provincial Government than upon 
the powerful Mills of Bombay and Ahmedabad. The 
Party, however, made it clear that it would throw 
in its full weight in favour of the policy of 
prohibiting the starting of any new Textile Mills, 
provided the other Provinces or at least those 
administered by the Congress agreed to follow it, or 
even otherwise, provided the existing Textile Mills 
in the country and those that will be started now 


were fully nationalized and pe oa under the full 


control of the State.” 
With reference to these the ee reply has 


been sent: 


“T am thankful to you for the explanation 
offered in regard to the Textile Policy of the 
Province in your letter. of the 22nd Feb. 1947. 
Iam afraid you had taken my criticism as 
levelled against you and the Congress Govern- 
ment and so have taken pains to absolve your- 
self of the responsibility by referring to the date 
of your assuming office. You also presume that 
I had been carried away by propaganda material. 

“ Nothing was further from my thought 
than allocating responsibility to anyone. I had 
not even mentioned the Congress. I referred to 
the “ Orissa Government ” which will naturally 
mean the Government of the day when the 
action was taken. ; 

“I had no contact with anyone carrying on 
any propaganda. I gathered my information from 
the authorized prospectus of the company publi- 
shed in such responsible journals as the Indian 
Finance and The Eastern Economist. A prospectus 
is an authentic source and is semi-official. 

“In offering the explanation you have done, 
you have yourself assumed the responsibility as 
you state: “ The Provincial Government could 
have informed the Government of India that in 
view of the change of the Government in the 
province the spindlage allotted to the province 
might be cancelled.’ But this was not done. 
What counter moves would have followed this 

‘action on your part is not to the point. Because 
someone else would do the wrong thing, it is no 
excuse for us to forestall it and do it ourselves. 

“ The Statement of Policy of the Orissa 
Assembly Congress Party quoted by you only 
pays lip sympathy to Khadi and discloses no 
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living faith in it. Self-sufficiency in Khadi does 
not call for an all India Textile Policy especially 
in a province like Orissa where the vested 
interests are not so strong. The unit for self- 
sufficiency in cloth is the home or at the most 
the village. Such being the case, it does not call 
for a nation-wide unit to launch on a Khadi 
programme. Hence I am afraid I cannot agree 
that “the policy with regard to the production 
of cloth cannot be determined on a ‘provincial 
basis.” If you agree to the principle enunciated 
in the first paragraph of my article, as you say 

you do, the simple corollary to it would be a 

programme of self-sufficiency in Khadi. That is 

the surest and the quickest way of meeting the 
cloth shortage. 

“This is more true of Orissa than other 
provinces because of the extreme poverty and 
unemployment prevalent there. The purpose of 
any economic programme is three-fold. It does 
not merely meet the material need but provides 
gainful occupation and at the same time oppor- 
tunities for the development of personality. The 
mill industry merely provides the material which 
is the least important of the three functions. 
When people buy such goods they part with 
their other production in exchange. But when 
they produce their own cloth there is no ex- 
change demanding their other produce which 
latter, therefore, is not depleted. It is for this 
reason J hold that the mill industry cannot serve 
any purpose other than the exploitation of the 
people of Orissa.” 

This correspondence only underlines the need 
for a co-ordinated policy of the Congress as a 
whole. It was to meet such a situation that the 
Allahabad Conference laid down some suggestions. 

J. C. KUMARAPPA 


QUESTION BOX 
(By M. K. Gandhi ) 

Q. What is the difference between your Non- 
cooperation and the Non-fraternization of the 
Allies ? 

A. The answer is obvious. My non-cooperation 
was purely non-violent in conception as also in 
effect. This does not mean that practice was always 
perfect. Theory and practice hardly ever coincide 
even as Euclid’s line in practice never coincides 
with his theoretical definition. 

The non-fraternization policy of the Allies led 


to disastrous results which he who runs may see, 


and the pity of it is that the disaster is not yet 
completed. No one knows where it will lead to. 
The ‘ Nai Talim’ 
Shri E. W. Aryanayakam, Secretary, Hindustani 
Talimi Sangh, writes: : 
Nat Talim, the monthly magazine of the 
Sangh resumes publication from March 1, 1947. 
The annual subscription has been fixed as Rs. 4 
(four). Subscribers may kindly remit the amount 


by money order to the Manager, Nai Talim 
Sevagram, Wardha C. P, 
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| MEASUREMENT OF HEALTH 


Health is the most precious possession of an 
individual. Woe be to the nation that lets its indi- 
viduals neglect their health! With the dawn of 
freedom in India, it has become our paramount 
duty to see that the country and its people are 
steadily advancing to Al standards from the existing 
low level. 

The last war has proved beyond doubt the root 
causes of the problems of health in India. They 
arise mainly from poverty and malnutrition; while 
dirt and squalor arising out of insanitary conditions 
lead to epidemics and infectious diseases with 
attendant high mortality and morbidity. On the 
other hand ignorance and indifference accelerate 
each one of these difficulties. The recruits who 
would have been ordinarily rejected on account 
of poor physique, after a few weeks stay in fair 
though not ideal conditions in military camps and 
after proper feeding, have come upto the normal 
standards. The achievements of the Indian soldier 
in the last war, in matter of physical endurance, 
military discipline and general efficiency have 
removed the superstitions about military castes and 
have established beyond doubt that the physique 
of the Indian is capable of giving results which 
are in no way inferior to the performance of 
Western soldiers who had the advantage of genera- 
tions of previous training and experience. To obtain 
similar results for the ordinary civilian population 
there should be no difficulties except the lack of 
effort and finance. 

The average span of human life in Tnidia is 23 
years against 61 in England; the infant mortality 
is as high as 267 per 1,000 in some areas while in 
England it is only 60 and in New Zealand only 
30 per 1,000. The average height, weight and chest 


measurements in India are much lower than those . 


in other countries and though we may not aspire 
to breed a race of giants, we must take a periodical 
review of the average measurements which our 
people are able to attain. For this purpose standard 
biometric surveys should be started throughout the 
country. These biometric surveys should be initiated 
on a uniform basis under the auspices of a 
Central Biometric Institute laying down uniform 
standards of measurements in a number of categories 
e. g. height, weight, chest expansion, blood pressure, 
lung capacity, haemoglobin percentage, white blood 
corpuscles, red blood corpuscles, intake of proteids, 
carbohydrates, fats, and vitamins. These measure- 
ments will require some laboratory equipment and 
can be possible only in large cities. Physical fitness 
depends also upon emotional balance and it is 
possible to measure this by a record of various 
phases of discipline, co-operation, altruism, inhibition 
and persistence. The perfectly healthy person ought 
not only be physically fit and alert to protect 
himself and his family, to be effecient in his work, 
but to be of highest service to the society in 
which he lives. Such Biometrical laboratories should 
be provided in each of the provincial cities and 
also in the larger district towns. 
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The viflades ee ieidthas towns may pe dad 
to prepare biometric data on the basis of their 
limited resources and watch whether the physique 
of the locality is showing the correct upward tend. 
For this purpose the village school master need 
be supplied only with a measuring tape, the 
common village weighing scale being utilized to 
determine the weight. With the measurements of 
height, weight and chest expansion, sufficient data 
can be obtained to arouse the health consciousness 
among the villagers. Village competitions, taluka 
competitions and district competitions of feats of 
physical valour organized under physical education 
associations, athletic associations etc., would provide 
useful materials for such statistical compilation. 


The help of health centres for families suggested 
for the cities may be extended to rural areas. The 
city centres are intended to take up the family as 
a unit and would cover the functions of medical 
examination of children at schools, of maternity 
and child welfare centres, and of helping the average 
wage-earner and the housewife in their health 
problems. The city health centres may send out a 
travelling staff to individual villages for making 
health surveys and collecting reliable health data. 
Such Health Clinics or Centres working in associa- 
tion with the Government and Municipal Departments 
and under the guidance of Central and Provincial 
non-official Biometric Institutes will provide reliable 
records of measurement of health. From these 
retords it will be possible to compare Indian 
standards and averages with those for other countries 
and to suggest, if necessary, new standards for 
various regions and for the country as a whole. A 
Health Centre with the above ideals has been 
established by the Gujarat Research Society at 
Parekh House, New Queen’s Road, Bombay, where 
medical examination and advice is given at present, 
without cost, to families undergoing complete health 
survey, including laboratory diagnosis and check of 
diet. It is hoped such voluntary efforts will be 
started in other parts of the motherland. 


Bombay, 27-1-'47 P. G. SHAH 
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March 16, 1947 
~ GANDHUI’S WALKING TOUR DIARY 


( Continued from p. 63 ) 

he overcomes all things. Every good act is charity. 
Your smiling in your brother’s face, your putting a 
wanderer in the right road, your giving water to 
the thirsty charity. A man’s true wealth 
hereafter is the good he has done to his fellow 
men. When he dies people will ask, what property 
he has left behind him? But the Angels will ask, 
what good deeds has he sent before him? 

Gandhiji then dealt with the _ following 

questions. 


is 


Q. Why should there be an insistence on temple- 
entry? Of course, we understand that in case of 


- objection, there isscope in it for satyagraha. No-caste 


and he made bold to 


dinners have a limited value; for those who join do 
not shed untouchability in their homes or during 
social ceremonies. They look upon these dinners, 
organized by Congressmen or other progressives, as 
special occasions when caste rules are held in sus- 
pense; something comparable to what one does 
when one goes to Jagannath Puri and partakes of 
cooked rice offered to Jagannath without reference 
to one’s caste. Anti-untouchability has not yet gone 
deep enough to affect the normal social life of 
individuals. What can be done to break down bar- 
riers in private homes? Even with regard to tem- 
ple-entry there is one question. Do you think that 
priests in public service in free India will be drafted 
from among competent men and women without 
any reference to their former castes? 

A. Gandhiji said that it was an apt question in this 
part of Bengal where there were the largest number 


of namasudras. He welcomed the question doubly 


because he had occupied the lowest rung of the 
Hindu ladder and because he did not believe in the 
ladder of castes. He invited all to occupy that 
lowest rung. Then there would be no occasions for 
such questions as were addressed to him. Mean- 
while, he was bound to deal with them. He entirely 
endorsed the proposition that untouchability would 
be doomed and totally abolished when there was 
no prohibition applied against anyone by reason of 
his caste. The only universal prohibition would be 
against insanitation, degradation etc. But he clung 
to the belief that temple-entry took .the first place 
in the programme of removal of untouchability 
say that social public 
dinners would precede as they were preceding the 
final conquest over the demon of untouchability. 
He prophesied that Hinduism would be destroyed if 
untouchability was not destroyed even as the British 
race would lose its name if its British rule was 
not destroyed in toto as it was certainly being 
dissolved before their very eyes. 

Q. You wrote about economic equality in 1941. 
Do you hold that all persons who -perform useful 
and necessary service in society, whether farmet or 
bhangi, engineer or ‘accountant, doctor or teacher, 
have a moral right only to equal wages with the 
rest ? Of course, it is understood, educational or 
other expenses shall be a charge of the State. Our 
question is, should not all persons get the’ same 
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wages for their personal needs? Do you not think 
that if we work for this equality, it will cut sooner 
under the root of untouchability than any other 
process ? 

A. As'to this Gandhiji had no doubt that if 
India was to live an exemplary life of independence 
which would be the envy of the world, all the bhangis, 
doctors, lawyers, teachers, merchants -and others 
would get the same wages for an honest day's 
work. Indian society may never reach the goal but 
it was the duty of every Indian to set his sail 
towards that goal and no other if India was to be 
a happy land. 

23-2-'47 


Gandhiji had the following two questions ad- 
dressed to him to which he gave written replies, 
this being the commencement of his weekly silence. 


Q. Namasudra girls are usually married at the 
age of 12 or 13; formerly the usual age was 8 or 9. 
The bridegroom has to pay a dowry of Rs. 150 
for the bride. The average difference between 
the two is about 12 to 15 years. As a result of 
this the number of widows inthe namasudra society 
is rather large. Among one section of the caste 
widow-marriage was prevalent. But in imitation of 
another section which was looked upon as superior, the 
former ate giving up that practice. What is your advice 
regarding child marriage and widow remarriage? 


A. Dealing with the question Gandhiji said 
that his opinion was definite. In the first instance 
there should be no possibility of child widows. He 
was averse to child marriages. It was an evil custom 
which unfortunately the namasudras had perhaps 
taken from the so-called higher castes. 

Gandhiji was also against the system of dowry. 
It was nothing but the sale of girls. That there 
should be ‘castes even amongst namasudras was 
deplorable and he would strongly advise them to 
abolish all caste-distinctions amongst themselves. 
And in this they should bear in mind the opinion 
the speaker had often expressed that all caste-dis- 
tinctions should be abolished, and there should be 
only one caste, namely, bhangis and all Hindus 
should take pride in being called bhangis and 
nothing else. This applied to the namasudras as well. 

When child marriages were abolished, naturally 
there would be few, if any, young widows. Asa general 
rule he was for one man one wife for life, and one 
woman one husband for life. Custom had familiarized 
women in the so-called higher castes with enforced 
widow-hood. Contrary was the rule with men. He 
called it a disgrace, but whilst society was in that 
pitiable condition, he advocated widow re-matriage 
for all young widows. He believed in equality of the 
sexes and, therefore, he could only think of the same 
rights for women as men. 


Q. You say that you are in favour of inter- 
religious marriages but at the same time you say 
that each party should retain his or her own religion 
and, therefore, you said, you tolerated even civil 
marriages. Are there any instances of parties be- 
longing to different religions keeping up their own 
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religions to the end of their lives; and is not the 
institution of civil marriage a negation of religion 


and does it not tend towards laxity of religion? 

A. Gandhiji said that the questions were appro- 
priate. He had no instances in mind where the 
parties had clung to theit respective faiths upto 
death because these friends whom he knew had 
not yet died. He had, however, under his observa- 
tion men and women professing different religions 
and each clinging to his or her own faith without 
abatement. But he would go so far as to say that 
they need not wait for the discovery of past in- 
stances. They should create new ones so that timid 
ones may shed their timidity. 

As to civil marriages he did not believe in them 
but he welcomed the institution of civil marriage 
as a much needed reform for the sake of reform. 

24-2247 

This being the last stage of the second part of 
his pilgrimage, Gandhiji thanked God for the happy 
ending of the second part. He referred to the 
intense wish‘that Bapa, whom he described as the 
chief priest and servant of the Harijans, had 
expressed that he should include Haim Char in his 
programme. He referred also to the origin of the 
distribution of workers in the villages that had 
suffered and how Bapa had instinctively selected 
the Haim Char area as the field of his service. 

He then referred to the communications, tele- 
graphic and otherwise, he had received for his opinion 
on Mr. Atlee’s. statement. He said there were the 
Congress and the League, not to mention other 
_ associations, which would express: authoritative 
opinions. He would however permit himself to say 
that the statement had put the burden on the 
various parties of doing what they thought best. It 
had declared that British rule would end before or 
during the month of June 1948. It was up to the 
parties to make or mar the situation. Nothing on 
earth could overturn their united wish. And so far as 
he was concerned, he was emphatically of opinion 
that if the Hindus and Muslims closed their ranks 
and came together without external pressure, they 
would not only better their political condition but 
they would affect the whole of India and probably 
the world. 

It was an easy descent to what was uppermost 
in the mind of his audience composed mostly of 
namasudras. He warned them against considering 
themselves as fallen or untouchables. Those so- 
called higher castes were the guilty ones; they 
were responsible for what they had become. If they 
realized the fact, they would never make the 
mistake of imitating the evil customs and _ habits 
of the higher classes. 

He was sorry to hear that there were child 
marriages amongst them and that child widows 
were compelled in imitation of the higher castes to 
abstain from remarrying. The result, he had learned, 
was that diseases which resulted from promiscuity 
were prevalent among them. Their betterment it would 
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not come Fc, the legiiladeiad or ae any other 
outside agency. It depended on their own efforts. 
They should remember what the late Malaviyaji 
used to say that children of God should confine 
themselves to earning an honest cowrie and eat 
what it could procure. Then there would be happiness 
for them and untouchability would be a thing of 
the past. The higher castes so-called would be 
ashamed of their sin against them. 


Bapa pointed out the destruction that was 
wrought. He was sorry for it but he would not 
shed a tear for it nor harbour illwill against the 
cestroyers. Let them not bewail their lot. They 
were used to hard labour or should be. They might 
plead with the Government to do justice and that 
in time. But they would not give in if that assi- 
stance did not come. They must trust their hands 
and feet to set them up again in life. God always 
helped those who helped themselves. Their reliance 
must be on the living God and on the ever toiling 
masses. 


Provincial Governments and Hindustani 


Resolution passed by the Working Committee of 
the Hindustani Prachar Sabha, Wardha. 


“The Working Committee of the Hindustani 
Prachar Sabha requests all the Provincial Governments 
to pay more attention to the spread of the National 
language, Hindustani. It is evident that the propaga- 
tion of Hindustani is very necessary for inter-provin- 
cial intercourse. In a free India the work of the 
railways, posts and telegraphs, banks etc. will have 
_to be conducted mostly in Hindustani. Therefore, this 
Committee appeals to the Provincial Governments 
to make the study of Hindustani, in both Nagri and 


- Urdu scripts, compulsory as early as possible, of course 


keeping in view the response of public opinion. For 
the present the following policy should be adopted:- 
(i) It should be compulsory for all schools to 
appoint Hindustani teachers knowing both the scripts. 
Whether the two scripts should be learnt, simulta- 
neously or one after the other, should be left to 
the discretion of the province. , 
(ii) The Government should give certificates only 
to those students who have learnt both the scripts. 
(iii) Divisions, scholarships and prizes should 
be awarded only to those students who have studied 
both the scripts. It should be compulsory for the 
students of Training Schools and Colleges and other 
Government servants to have a knowledge of 
Hindustani in both the scripts. 
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Two ANNAS 


GANDHIJI’S BIHAR TOUR DIARY 
5-3-'47 ! 

As this was Gandhiji’s first visit to Bihar after 
an interval of seven years there was a huge gather- 
ing to greet him at the prayer meeting on the 
famous maidan of Patna. After the usual prayers 

a Gandhiji, who was driven by Prof. Abdul Bari, 
_ President of the Bihar Provincial Congress Com- 
mittee, to the prayer meeting in a motor car 
apologized for having come in a motor car instead 

of walking to the prayer meeting. This was, he 
said, a reflection on the Biharis who should know 
the art of welcoming people in a quiet and dignified 
manner instead of the present embarrassing manner. 
They should have had consideration for his old age, 

he said, and spared him the shouts however well-meant 
they were but which were too much for his ears. 
He complimented the vast audience on the exemplary 
silence which they observed during the prayers. 
He then referred to the mission which had brought 
him to Bihar, the occasion being Dr. Syed Mahmud’s 
_ letter sent through his private secretary. He had 
flattered himself with the belief that it will be 


unnecessary for him to visit what he affectionately: 


described as ‘ his Bihar’ by right of service. But 
Dr. Mahmud’s letter led him to think that all was 
not as well as it should be. He knew that what the 
Hindus of Bihar had done towards their brethren, 
the Muslims, was infinitely worse than what Noakhali 
had done. He had hoped that they had done or 
were doing all the reparations that were possible and 
that was in magnitude as great as the crime. That 
meant that if there was real repentance, they should 
prove the truth of the great saying, “ The greater the 
sinner, the greater the sin.” He hoped that the 
Bihar Hindus will not be guilty of self-righteousness 
_ by saying that the Biharis, who had forgotten in a 
fit of insanity that they were human beings, were 
; drawn from the goonda elements for whom the 
_ Congressmen of Bihar could not be held responsible. 
If they adopted the attitude of self-righteousness, 
they would reduce the Congress to a miserable party, 
whereas the Congress claimed, and he had repeated 
the claim in London at the Round Table Conference 
he had attended, that of all the organizations in India 
the Congress.was the only one organization which 
rightfully claimed to represent the whole of India, 
whether it was called French India or Portuguese 
India or the India of the States, because the Con- 
gress claimed by right of service to represent not 
only the nominal Congressmen or its sympathizers 
but also its enemies. Therefore, the Congress had 
to make itself responsible for the misdeeds of all 


communities and all classes. It should be its proud 
privilege to better and improve the moral, material 
and physical condition of the whole of India to 
entitle it to the proud claim it had made ever since 
its existence. As a matter of fact, it would be 
wrong even to say that there was not a single Con- 
gressman involved in the mad upheaval. That many 
Congressmen had staked their lives in order to 
save their Muslim friends and brethren was no an- 
swer to the charge that was justly ‘hurled against 
the Bihar Hindus by indignant and injured Muslims 
who did not hesitate to describe the Bihar crime 
as having no parallel in history. If he was so minded, 
he would he able to show that there were to be 
found in history examples of human monsters hav- 
ing done crimes even worse than those of the 
Hindus of Bihar. But he did not want to be guilty of 
making comparisons and weigh the greatness of crimes 
in golden scales. On the contrary, a truly repentant 
man would never want to flatter himself by even 
thinking that he was not as bad as his predecessors. 
There was a legitimate place for rivalry in doing 
good and outdoing one’s predecessors and one’s own 


labours in the act of service. He was therefore grieved > 


to find that there were thoughtless Hindus in all 
patts of India who falsely hugged the belief that 
Bihar had arrested the growth of lawlessness that 
was to be witnessed in Noakhali. He wished to 
remind them in forcible terms that that way of 
thinking and doing was the way to perdition and 


Slavery, never to freedom and bravery. It was a 


cowardly thing for a man to believe that barbarity 
such as was exhibited could ever protect a civiliza- 
tion or a religion, or defend freedom, He was able 
from recent first-hand knowledge to say that where 
there was cowardice on the one hand there was cruelty 
on the other. The way, therefore, to take reprisals 
upon Noakhali was to learn how not to copy the 
barbarous deeds such as Noakhali had proved itself 
capable of but to return barbarism by manliness 
which consisted in daring to die without a thought of 
retaliation and without in any way compromising 
one’s honour. He warned the audience and through 
them the whole of India that if they really wished 
to see India independent in every sense of the term, 
they must not imitate barbarous methods. Those 
who resorted to such methods would find that they 
were retarding the day of India’s deliverance. 
6-3- 47 

Unlike the previous evening, Gandhiji walked 
tonight to the prayer ground in perfect peace 
through a passage lined by lady volunteers. The 
crowd had also become orderly, Gandhiji began 
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his post-prayer address by complimenting the 
audience as well as Bari Saheb, the President of 


the Provincial Congress Committee, 


comrades for the orderliness which had been 
successfully maintained during the evening. While 
the Ramadhun was being sung there were some 
beats out of time. His advice was that they should 
practise more until both the tune and the time 


were in perfect unison, 


A note had been handed to him reminding him 
that the Holi was on the following day and people 
would like to hear his opinion as to how it ought 
to be celebrated. Gandhiji began by saying that he 
had no doubt in his mind that a religious ceremony 
like the Holi should never be marked by wild 
revelry, but by a disciplined effort to put oneself 


in communion with God. 


There was a time, he continued, when the 
Hindus and the Musalmans lived side by: side as 
peaceful neighbours. If things had today come to 
such a pass that they could not look upon one 
another as friends, let them at least not behave as 
enemies. There was fear among the Musalmans 
that the occasion of the Holi might be marked by 
renewed attacks upon them. It was surprising that 
he was hearing from them what he had heard from 
the Hindus in Noakhali and Tipperah and he felt 

_ ashamed to have to listen to the same tales in 
Patna as in Noakhali. He would, therefore, venture 
to say to his Muslim brothers in Bihar what he 
had said to the Hindus in Noakhali viz., that they 
should shed all fear of man and trust God: but 
he knew that it was a counsel of perfection. 

Cries of Vande Mataram, Jai Bharat or Jai 
Hind frightened the Musalmans today. Were the 
shouts of Bharat, ki Jai going to mean Musalman 
ki Kshai? It was a matter of shame that things 
had been brought to such a pass. He had been 
meeting several Muslim League friends, who, he 
felt, had opened their hearts before him and asked 
him if the Musalmans would not really be allowed 
to remain in a province like Bihar. The Muslim 
friends who were in the Congress like Dr. Syed 
Mahmud had also expressed their uneasiness at 
the present situation. This terrorization of :brother 
by brother, if it were true, was unbearable for him. 
Were they really going to return one act of 
madness by another? In that event India could 


only be drowned in a sea of blood. 


Gandhiji was firmly of the opinion that this could 
never be our fate if we were determined to have 
it otherwise. His hope lay more in womenkind 
who, he had ever maintained, were the living 
embodiment of ahimsa and of self-sacrifice, without 
which ahimsa could never be a reality. Gandhiji 
wanted everyone to celebrate the Holi in such a 
manner that every single Muslim felt that the 
Hindus had not only repented for what had been 
done to them but had also gathered love for them 
to an extent which outdid their previous sentiments. 
If the Holi was marked by this revival of the old 
friendly relations then indeed it would be a truly 


religious celebration. 
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There was one thing more which Gandhiji 
wanted to tell his audience in the hope that 
justice would be done wherever his voice could 
reach. It had been conveyed to him that there 
were Muslim women even now kept perforce in 
Hindu homes. If that were true and if, of course, 
such women were still living, he would expect 
every one of them to be restored to their homes. 
The miscreants should show true repentance and 
every Hindu should consider it his duty to impress 
upon them that they should repent and courage- 
ously face punishment for their misdeeds. If that 
were too much for them, he would at least expect 
the women to be restored to him or to Rajendra 
Babu in perfect safety. 

It was not enough that the Hindus should 
express lip-repentance or compensate the sufferers 
by means of money. What was really needed was 
that their hearts should become pure and, in place 
of the hatred or indifference which was sweeping 
over them, love should reign so that under its glow 
every single Muslim man, woman and child felt 
perfectly secure and free to pursue his or her own 
religious practices without the least let or hindrance. 
Let us all, he prayed, make the Holi an occasion 
for the initiation of this relation between the two 
sister communities. 

7-3-'47 

Gandhiji began his address this evening by 
saying that just before starting for the prayer 
ground he had taken a brief rest. The whole of 
his waking hours during the day had been spent in 
listening to the reports and the accounts brought 
in by many Muslim and Hindu friends. None of 
them had been able to assure him that things had 
completely settled down to complete normality. 


This had fatigued him mentally and hence the 
needed rest. 


The ideal of the sthitaprajna (man whose 
understanding is secure ) described in the second 
chapter of the Gita was always before him and he 
was ceaseless in his efforts to reach that ideal. 
Whatever others might say of him, he knew he 
was yet far from it. When one really reaches such 
a state, his very thought becomes charged with 
a power which transforms those around him. But 
where was that power in him now? He could 
only say that he was a common mortal, made 
of the same clay of which others were made, only 
ceaselessly striving to attain the lofty ideal which 
the Gita held before all mankind. 

It was because his thoughts reached tonight 
only those brothers and sisters who had perhaps 
no direct influence upon the rioters that he had 
been seriously thinking if he should not march from 
village to village in the manner of Noakhali, so 
that what little power his thoughts contained might 
be conveyed directly to the most distant villager 
who had done a wrong to his brother Musalman. 

Bihar was the land of Tulsidas’ Ramayana. 
However uneducated or poor a Bihari might be, 
his voice ever rang with the music of that mighty 
epic. They knew what was sin and what was also 
meant by religious merit. The misdeeds which had 
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come out of their hands had been of terrible 
proportions. Should not then their prayashchitta 
(atonement ) be of the same order? There 
was a saying: “ The greater the sinner, the greater 
the sin.” It was in this spirit that they should 
approach those who had suffered at their hands 
and try to do the right by them. 

He had said last evening that all Muslim women 
who are alleged even now to be confined in Hindu 
homes should be returned. It would indeed be a 
brave thing if the miscreants came forward and 
openly confessed their sins and were prepared to 
bear all punishment justly meted out to them. But 
if such courage was lacking, they could at least 
restore the girls to him without any fear of harm 
coming to them. There was however one thing 
more he would like them to do. It had been 
reported that property worth about a crore of rupees 
had been looted or destroyed. It did not matter 
what the exact figure was. For, if a man was 
deprived of a couple of rupees when only he had 
that amount it meant that he had lost his all. It 
became then the duty of every Hindu to see that 
the looted property was returned and losses com- 
pensated for wherever they had occurred in the 
province. If the men concerned were no longer 
living, the restored property or the compensation 
should at least reach tHe surviving relatives. 

This much he could surely expect from Biharis 
who lived in the land of the Ramayana and who 
tried to set their lives in accordance with the 
teachings of that noble book. 


1 
MAULANA AZAD ON RELIGIOUS 
INSTRUCTION 

[Extract from Maulana Azad’s interview as it 
appeared in the Hindustan Standard of 19-2-’47] 

Speaking of imparting religious education in schools, 
Maulana Azad said that “in India, emphasis on religion 
has been and is greater than in other countries. Not 
only the past tradition of India but also the present 
temper of the people tend to emphasize the importance 
of religious instruction. If Government decide that 
religious instruction should be included in education, it 
seems imperative that the religious instruction offered 
should be of the best type. 

“Religious instruction often imparted in India in 
private institutions is of a kind which, instead of broadening 
the outlook and inculcating a spirit of toleration and 
goodwill to all men, produces exactly the opposite results. 
It is likely that under State supervision even denomina- 
tional teaching can be imparted in a more liberal spirit 
than under private control. The aim of all religious 
teaching should be to make men more tolerant and 
broad-minded and it is my opinion that this ean be 
more effectively done if the State takes charge of the 
question than if it is left to private initiative. I will 
indicate the decision of the Government on this question 
at an early date. 

“ Another point on which I want to express my 
opinion is in respect of the educational activities of 
missionary societies. There is no doubt that missionary 
societies have played a very important part in the 
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dissemination of modern education and the development 
of modern outlook. This is true not only of India but 
of other countries of the East as well. 

“With valuable examples of the work done by 
missionaries in the past, there is no reason why their 
work on the same humanitarian lines should not receive 
equal appreciation in the future. It is only in respect 
of one problem that difficulties arise at times. This is 
on the vexed question of conversions, and especially 
conversions en masse, World opinion has undergone 
great changes on the question and responsible mis- 
sionaries have themselves come to recognize that mass 
conversions are in reality no conversions at all. Christ 
himself emphasized the baptism of the spirit rather than 
formal baptism by water, and missionaries would be 
true to the spirit of Christ if they preached his message 
of humanity instead of attempting to convert people to 
the dogma of a Church. If all missionary societies adopt 
this enlightened outlook, there is no reason why 
independent India should in any way hesitate to accept 
the services which it is theirs to offer.’’ 


2 
CENTRAL ADVISORY BOARD’S 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


New Delhi, Jan. 27th 

“The Central Advisory Board of Education has 
endorsed the view of the Working Committee of the 
National War Academy that residential schools, where 
boys may obtain adequate facilities for developing the 
character and powers of leadership, should be started 
by Provinces and States to act as ‘feeders’ for the 
National War Academy. 

“The Board is of opinion that the new type of 
schools contemplated in the Scheme of National Post- 
War Education will provide the necessary training for 
the leadership, character, intelligence, courage and physi- 
cal fitness required by the military authorities for the 
Army, Navy and Air Force. 

“Tt directs the attention of provincial authorities to 
the necessity of developing their schools on these lines 
which will actually serve as the kind of schools which 
the military authorities have in mind”... A. P. I. 
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RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION, MILITARY 
TRAINING AND THE ROMAN SCRIPT 


[In a letter to Shri E. W. Aryanayakam of the 
Hindustani Talimi Sangh Gandhiji has expressed his 
views definitely on all these three important questions 
that are exercising the public mind during this period of 
transition. As all the three points are vital to our 
growth as a free nation, we reproduce the letter here. 
The extract from Maulana Azad’s interview and the 
recommendations of the Central Advisory Board are 
reproduced elsewhere in this number for reference. Ed. ] 

I was more than glad to have your brief visit 
and the briefest chat with you on matters of 
common interest. 

You have given me a cutting from the Hindustan 
Standard purporting to report the views of Maulana 
Abul Kalam Azad on education. Assuming the 
correctness of the report I say categorically that 
it is inconsistent with the line followed by the 
Hindustani Talimi Sangh. It is in the villages of 
India where India lives, not in the few Westernized 
cities which are the citadels of a foreign power. 


I do not believe that the State can concern 
itself or cope with religious education. I believe 
that religious education must be the sole concern 
of religious associations. Do not mix up religion and 
ethics. I believe that fundamental ethics is common to 
all religions. Teaching of fundamental ethics is 
undoubtedly a function of the State. By religion I 
have not in mind fundamental ethics but what 
goes by the name of denominationalism. We have 
suffered enough from State-aided religion and a 
State Church. A society or a group, which depends 
partly or wholly on State aid for the existence of 
its religion, does not deserve or, better still, does 
not have any religion worth the name. [ do not 
need to give any illustrations in support of this 
obvious truth as it is to me. 

The second point deserving attention in the 
report in question is regarding the replacing of 
the Urdu and Nagari scripts by the Roman Script. 
However attractive the proposition may appear to 
be and whatever is true of the Indian soldiers, 
in my opinion, the replacing would be a fatal 
blunder and we would find ourselves in the fire out 
of the frying pan. In this connection, I would like 
you to read my statement on the subject issued 
to the Press on January 21 last. 

The third thing that pained me was the reference 
to military education. I think that we have to wait 
a long time before a nation-wide decision on the 
point is made. Otherwise, we are likely to become 
a curse rather than a blessing to the world. 
Leaders are not made, they are born. Should the 
State be in a hurry over this matter even before 
full independence is established ? Therefore, I am 
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Hiiiided hice ahi the Central Advisory Board should 
be party to such a sweeping recommendation as 
they have made. 
Kazirkhil, 21-2-'47 
KHADI AND VILLAGE INDUSTRIES 
EXHIBITION 

The National Week will be upon us soon. The 
Congress is now turning towards constructive work 
in all earnestness as is seen from the resolutions 
passed at Allahabad. It will, therefore, be useful to 
understand how our exhibitions are to be organized. 

1. OBJECT 

To demonstrate the fundamental ideals underlying 
khadi and Village Industries to the masses of our 
illiterate, poor country people, exhibition is the one 
effective medium. By its means they can be made to 
understand what the Village Movement means and how 
it can be achieved. Hence it is obvious that such 
exhibitions should be conducted with the sole and selfless 
object of educating our village folk on whose co-operation 
ultimately rests the success of the Village Movement. 
Exhibitions should not be organized with the object of 
fleecing the public for monetary gains. 

2. Gate FEE 
Only a nominal gate fee should be charged. 
3. DECORATION 

There is no need to be extravagant on this item. 
Decoration should be simple and effective. It should 
be in line with village art. Things that are available 
in the villages alone should be used for decoration. In 
these days of cloth shortage khadi should not be 
lavishly used for decoration purposes. 

4. STALLS 

Most of the stalls should be for demonstration 

purposes. 


5- DEMONSTRATIONS 

All the processes of an industry, right from the 
raw material stage to the finished stage, should be shown 
to the visitors, with all the details of manufacture. 

6. SALES STALLS 

The kind of articles that are made in the exhibition 
can be allowed to be sold in. these stalls. Books and litera- 
ture connected with the industries demonstrated and 
general books explaining the objective of the Village 
Movement can be allowed. 

7. RESTAURANT STALLS 

Imparting practical knowledge to the villagers on 
food reforms, nutrition, etc. is very important. There- 
restaurants should form an integral part of the 
exhibition and should not be merely a convenience for 
the visitors. Hence, such stalls shall have to be run by 
the exhibition. Cow’s milk, butter milk, separated milk 
curds etc. should be served to the villagers at a nominal 
cost. Luxurious sweets are out of place. Mill-made 
sugar, vegetable ghee, mill-made oil, mill-ground flour, 
milled rice and such like should not be allowed in any 
of the preparations. 

8, ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE DEMONSTRATIONS 

‘All the industries that have to be demonstrated may 
not be local ones. To organize these, it may be neces- 
sary to bring in demonstrators from outside. For such 
persons adequate and satisfactory arrangements for 
boarding and lodging should be made. It would be 
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necessary to run a kitchen for them in the éxhibition 
ground. This kitchen should be ably managed by the 
exhibition and should be utilized for cheap and nutritive 
food propaganda. Here too, none of the mill-made stuff 
should make its appearance. Cow’s milk and ghee. only 
should be served or supplied. Local workers too, should 
fall in line with the exhibition kitchen arrangements. 


9. Store PurRCHASES 


Needless to say, everything should be genuine village 
made product. Stores Purchases officer should be an 
idealist who may not go in for things which may 
appear to be cheap. His sole object is to give encour- 
agement to village industries and hadi. In case such 
things are not available, then the industries to produce 
them should be first started on the exhibition ground. 
For instance, if unpolished rice is not available, then 
paddy husking industry should be started days in advance 
to cope up with the coming demand. It will be cutting 
at the root of the exhibition itself if milled rice had to 
be eaten while carrying on paddy husking demonstra- 
tion for advocating unpolished rice in the exhibition. 

10. Wuen tro Starr an Exuipirion 

Considering the importance of the problem, there 
is no need to rush in for an exhibition with hardly any 
time for preparation. Exhibitions should be planned be- 
forehand and there should be enough time allowed for 
collecting the materials and setting up the tools, imple- 
ments etc. properly. Opening an exhibition for the 
visitors can even be performed when the industries 
have got into full swing. 


11. Bur~pincs anp SHEDS 
There is no need for any pucca building. Only the 
store, kitchen and dining halls should be rain and 
weather proof, at least till the closing date of the 
exhibition. Sheds for housing the industries should all 
be thatched halls. Sides may be _ protected by 
some good mats uniformly arranged. For construc- 
ting these sheds only village products should be 
utilized. Zinc sheets only mar the beauty of the exhi- 
bition and are not in consonance with our ideals. 
12. LicHTING 
Lighting arrangements should be all out of vegetable 
oils. No kerosene should be brought into the exhibition. 
13. SANITATION 
The whole ground will have to be swept and kept 


clean daily. Proper urinals and latrines should be provided.- 


These in turn should serve as models for the villagers 
who come to see the exhibition. Flush outs etc. are out 
of place in an exhibition of this type. Movable latrines, 
trenches and buckets systems should be _ provided. 
There should be volunteers to guide the visitors as to 
how to use them properly. The purpose of such latrines 
and utilization of the manure should be fully explained 
to the visitors. 


: 14. Posters AND CHARTS 

Every process and detail of the industry should be 
carefully described to the complete satisfaction of the 
visitors, To this end, posters and explanatory charts 
have to be provided in local languages. A great deal 
of lettering does not necessarily give satisfactory results. 
For the Senefit of our illiterate villagers pictorial repre- 
sentation will be more beneficial. 
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15. Dress AND UNIFORM 

All the demonstrators, workers, volunteers, officers 
and clerks inside the exhibition should be clad in spot- 
less certified hadi. 

16. STATIONERY 

All stationeries, letter—heads, covers, badges, tickets, 
passes, registers, record books, handbills, posters etc. 
should be only of handmade paper. 

17. ENTERTAINMENTS ETC. 

These should not merely be a pastime. Folk songs, 
dances and music should be of a high order aimed to 
demonstrate the high water mark of our culture and art. 

The lectures etc. should not be political harangues 
but purely elevating, informative and instructive. 

18. THe ConstructivE PROGRAMME 

The other items on the Constructive Programme 
should be demonstrated with the advice and aid of the 
institutions concerned. J. C. KUMARAPPA 


RESOLUTION ON THE 
CONSTRUCTIVE PROGRAMME 
The Working Committee of the All India National 
Congress passed the following resolution at its 
meeting of the 7th March, 1947: 

The Working Committee generally approve of 
the resolution regarding the Constructive Programme 
passed unanimously at the Conference of Presidents 
and Secretaries of the Provincial Congress Commit- 
tees and representatives of the All India Village 
Industries Association, the Charkha Sangh and the 
Talimi Sangh held at Allahabad and direct the 
General Secretaries to give effect to it in such 
manner as the Constructive Programme Committee 
hereby appointed may advise. 

Further, with a view to guide and advise the 
Congress Committees and the public to carry out 
specially the following items—Khadi, Village 
Industries, Basic Education, Harijan Work, Literacy 
and Hindustani Prachar—the Working Committee 
appoint a Constructive Programme Committee con- 
sisting of the following persons: 

Shri Shankarrao Deo 

Shri Prafulla Chandra Ghose 

Shri Jugal Kishore 

Shri Jairamdas Daulatram 

Shri Diwakar 

Shrimati Sucheta Kripalani 

and one representative each of the Charkha 

Sangh, All India Village Industries Association 

and the Talimi Sangh, namely: 

Shri J. C. Kumarappa | 

Shri Jajuji and 

Shri Aryanayakam 
and suggest that each member of this Constructive 
Programme Committee, other than the representatives 
of the above Constructive Work Organizations, 
should be in charge of such items of the Programme 
as the Constructive Committee may decide to allocate. 

The Working Committee direct the Constructive 
Programme Committee to submit to the Working 
Committee every quarter a report of its activities 
and of the progress of the Constructive Programme. 
The Committee further direct all Congress Organi- 
zations to extend their fullest co-operation to the 
Constructive Programme Committee in implementing 
the Programme which the Constructive Programme 
Committee may lay down from time to time. 
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GANDHIJl’S WALKING TOUR DIARY 
25-2-'47 

Gandhiji drew the attention of the audience to 
the meeting he was invited to attend by the relief 
commissioner, Nurannabi Choudhury Saheb. He 
advised them to follow the advice he had given 
without waiting for knowing what others would do. 
He said that he wanted the Kingdom of God on 
earth. Surely we did not want to wait for any one 
else to do so. 

Then he dealt with the questions that were 
addressed to him. 

Q. Do you not think that a strict enforcement 
of the purdah system would improve the moral 
condition of women ? 

A. He was warned by some Muslim critics against 


speaking on the purdah. He had therefore some 
hesitation in speaking about it. But he took heart 
when he turned round and saw that many Hindu 
women observed it and that numerous Malaya 
Muslim women of whom he had many friends did not 
observe the purdah. He also knew many distinguished 
Muslim women of India who did not observe it. 
Lastly the real purdah was of the heart. A woman 
who peeped through the purdah and contemplated 
a male on whom her gaze fell violated the spirit 
behind it. If a woman observed it in spirit, she was 
truely carrying out what the great Prophet had said. 

Q. To those who had lost all their trade your 
advice is that they should voluntarily turn them- 
selves into labourers. Who will then look after 
education, commerce and the like? If you thus 
dissolve the division of labour, will not the cause of 
civilization suffer ? 

A. The question betrayed ignorance of his 
meaning. If a man could not carry on his original 
mercantile ‘business, it was not open to him but 
obligatory on him to take to physical labour, say 
scavenging or breaking stones. He believed in the 
division of labour or work. But he did insist on 
equality of wages. The lawyer, the doctor, or the 
teacher was entitled to no more than the bhangi. 
Then only would division of work uplift the nation 
or the earth. There was no other royal road to 
true civilization or happiness. 

Spirit giveth life, the letter killeth. A Ganapati 
with an elephant’s head was a monster but 
as a representation of om was an uplifting 
symbol. Ravana with ten heads was a fabled fool 
but if it meant a man who carried no head about 
him and was tossed to and fro by the fleeting 
passions, he was a many-headed demon. 

Q. How can the caste-Hindus look after the 
interests of the Untouchables ? How can they realize 
the feelings of the classes who have suffered so long 
at their hands? Is it not then better to entrust the 
interests of the Untouchables to men of their own 
caste ? 

A. He was of the opinion that the caste-Hindu 
owed a sacred duty to the so-called Untouchables. 
He must become a bhangi in name and action. When 
that happened the Untouchables would rise at a 
bound and Hinduism would leave a rich legacy!to 
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the world. If that happened, the system of cleaning 
closets would undergo transformation. In England 
real bhangis were famous engineers and sanitarians. 
That could not happen in India so long as society 
was sluggish and slothful. 

26-2-'47 

Q. When things are all going wrong at the Centre, 
what can common people do to restore unity? 

A. There was alaw of science which enunciated 
that two forces were simultaneously at work: the 
centripetal and the centrifugal. He wanted to apply 
the law to life also. The centre, therefore, of the 
Government attracted us all to it and in good 
government we would respond to that centripetal 
force. Similar was the centrifugal force in obedience 
to which we, the villagers of Haimchar, attracted 
the centre. Thus, where these forces worked well. 
there would be ordered and orderly government at 
the centre andthe circumference. When, however, 
the centre was going wrong, it should be pointless 
to dominate the seven hundred thousand villages. 
On the other hand, the villagers would live in per- 
fect amity if they were wise in leaving alone the 
centre to look after its so-called high politics. 

Q. A man who sacrifices self-interest for the 
sake of his community is at least unselfish to that 
extent. How can the heart of such a man be 
affected so that he will sacrifice communal interests 
for the interest of the nation ? 

A. A man whose’spirit of sacrifice did not go 
beyond his own community became selfish himself 
and also made his community selfish. In his opinion 
the logical conclusion of self-sacrifice was that the 
individual sacrificed himself for the community, the 
community sacrificed itself for the district, the 
district for the province, the province for the nation 
and the nation for the world. A drop torn from 
the ocean perished without doing any good. If it 
remained a part of the ocean, it shared the glory 
of carrying on its bosom a fleet of mighty ships. 

Q. In Free India whose interest shall be supreme ? 
If a neighbouring State is in want, what should 
Free India do? 

A. Gandhiji said that the first part of the 
question has been answered in the above. A truly 
independent Free India was bound to run to the 
help of its neighbours in distress. He instanced 
Afghanistan, Ceylon and Burma and said that the rule 
also applied to the neighbours of the last three and, 
thus by implication, they became India’s neighbours 
too. Andthus he said that if individual sacrifice was 
a living sacrifice, it embraced the whole of humanity. 

27-2-'47 

Gandhiji offered prayer this evening at the prayer 
house which was destroyed during the riot period 
and was rebuilt by the Government. He hada paper 
put in his hands about the prayer house. It showed 
that the mandir itself escaped destruction because 
‘ts resourceful priest had put away the idol in a 
safe place. It also stated that some old rusty tins were 
used in the rebuilding. They hoped an Gandhiji 
shared the hope that the rusty tins woul be well 
painted so as to prevent further deterioration. 
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Q. Can a man serve his immediate neighbours 
and yet serve the whole of humanity ? What is the 
true meaning of swadeshi ? 

A. Gandhiji said that the question had been 
answered by him on the previous evening. He 
believed in the truth implicitly that a man could 
serve his neighbours and humanity at the same time, 
the condition being that the service of the neigh- 
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bours was in no way selfish or exclusive, i.e. did not - 


in any way involve the exploitation of any other 
human being. The neighbours would then under- 
stand the spirit in which such service was given. 
They would also know that they would be expected 
to give their services to their neighbours. Thus 
considered, it would spread like the ‘proverbial 
snowball gathering strength in geometrical progres- 
sion encircling the whole earth. 

It followed that swadeshi was that spirit which 
dictated man to serve his next door neighbour to 
the exclusion of any other. The condition that he 
had already mentioned was that the neighbour thus 
served had in his turn to serve his own neighbour. 
In this sense swadeshi was never exclusive. It 
recognized the scientific limitation of human capa- 
city for service. 

Q. The Government has been _ introducing 
schemes of industrializing the country for the 
maximum utilization of her raw materials, not of her 
abundant and unused man-power which is left to 
rot in idleness. Can such schemes be considered 
swadeshi ? 


A. Gandhiji remarked that the question had 
been well put. He did not exactly know what the 
Government plan was. But he heartily endorsed the 
proposition that any plan which exploited the raw 
materials of a country and neglected the potentially 
more powerful man-power was lopsided and could 
never tend to establish human equality. 

America was the most industrialized country in 
the world and yet it had not banished poverty and 
degradation. That was because it neglected the 
universal man-power and concentrated power inthe 
hands of the few who amassed fortunes at the expense 
of the many. The result was that its industrialization 
had become a menace to its own poor and to the 
rest of the world. 

If India was to escape such disaster, it had to 
imitate what was best in America and the other 
western countries and leave aside its attractive 
looking but destructive economic policies. Therefore, 
real planning consisted in the best utilization of the 
whole man-power of India and the distribution of 
the raw products of India in her numerous villages 
instead of sending them outside and rebuying 
finished articles at fabulous prices. 

After the questions had been answered, Gandhiji 
touched upon the fact that he had a visit from 
some members of the Scheduled Classes. He had 
told them that his mission was to teach people how 
to be really brave. They need not be afraid for 
their lives because the so-called high caste men had 
not yet returned to their places. If they shed their fear 
they would have no enemies. The Muslims would 
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be their friends when they recognized bravery in 
them. Cowards were ever exposed to the enmity 
of all whether Muslims or others. The way to the 
attainment of that courage lay not in the possession of 
the sword and the efficiency to kill one’s opponent, but 
in the refusal to recognize in any other human 
being an enemy, along with the determination to lay 
down one’s life and yet not surrender at the point 
of the sword. 


Gandhiji then referred in detail to some of the 
abuses current in local society like child marriage, 
absence of widow remarriage etc. which  re- 
sulted in lowering the moral stature of the people. 
If they could shed these weaknesses, they would 
gain the power to die for their faith and honour. 

28-2-47 | 

Gandhiji took up the thread of his remarks of 
the previous evening about the SYNamasudras. He 
had no time to refer to the question of education. 
The blame for the neglect of education among them 
must lie solely upon the so-called high caste Hindus. 
It was preposterous to expect those who were 
deliberately suppressed by Hindu society that 
they would themselves take to education. What 
he, however, deplored was that there were men 
among them who taught them not toaccept good 
things from the so-called high caste Hindus. He was 
of the opinion that it was mischievous propaganda. 
Therefore, he expected the Namasudras to give 
definite assurances about land and the attendance 
of boys and girls. In that case he had no doubt 
that there were enough penitent Hindus who would 
gladly take up the duty of educating these neglect- 
ed children. He invited the Namasudras to send 
the required assurances to Thakkar Bapa who 
might be trusted by them to do the rest and he 
hoped that there were enough local Hindus who 
would offer their money and ability for the perfor- 
mance of the honourable duty of educating these 
children. 

He then referred to the prospect of his having 
to go to Bihar and: about the atrocities that had 
been committed by the Hindus of Bihar before 
which the happenings in Noakhali or Tipperah 
paled into insignificance. He had enough ‘pressure 
put upon him by the Muslims in Bengal to go to 
Bihar. He had refused to listen to the advice 
because he had the hope that he could work with 
equal effect among the Bihar Hindus without 
having to go there. But he had a visit from the 
secretary of Dr. Syed Mahmud. He had brought a 
long letter from Dr. Mahmud. They should know 
that Dr. Mahmud was a valued friend of his. He 


was himself Development Member of the Bihar 


Ministry. In answer to his question, Dr. Mahmud 
had written to him asking him to visit Bihar as 
soon as he could. He had said that all was not as 
rosy as it should be and that his presence in Bihar 
would ease the situation and reassure the Muslims 
that he was equally concerned about the welfare 
of the Muslims as of the Hindus. He could not 
resist Dr. Mahmud’s letter. He had, therefore, sent 
an urgent wire to Bihar and it was highly likely 
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that he might have to hurry to Bihar. In that A. Gandhiji said that there was no occasion for 
case, he would have to interrupt the tour in women to consider themselves subordinate or inferior 


Noakhali and Tipperah. But the message he would 
leave for the Hindus and Musalmans here, during 
the short stay he expected to be absent, was that 
they should live with one another as _ brothers. 
This they could only do if each shed internal 
weaknesses and were prepared to lay down their 


lives without retaliation for te defence of what - 


they considered sacred. 

Gandhiji then passed on to a question which 
had been referred to him that evening. It was with 
regard to the partition of Bengal into two provinces, 
one having a Hindu and the other a Muslim 
majority. Bengalis had once fought against and 
successfully annulled the partition of their province. 
But according to some, he proceeded, the:time had 
now come when such a division had become 
_ desirable in the interest of peace. Gandhiji expressed 
the opinion that personally he had always been 


anti-partition. But it was not uncommon even for 


brothers to fight and separate from one another. 
There were many things which India had to put 
up with in the past under compulsion, but he 
himself was built in a totally different way. 
In a similar manner, if the Hindus, who formed 
the majority in the whole of India, desired to keep 


everyone united by means of compulsion, he would > 
resist it in the same manner as before. He was as~ 


much against forced partition as against forced unity. 

Gandhiji then proceeded to say that whatever 
might have been the history of British rule in the 
past, there was~no shadow of doubt that the 
British were going to quit India in the near future. 
It was time, therefore, that the Hindus and the 
Muslims should determine to live in peace and 
amity. The alternative was civil war which would 
only serve to tear the country to pieces. 
not know what the future had in store for them. 
If the people really and sincerely, and with a pure 
heart, wished unitedly for a particular thing, speaking 
in human language, it could be said that God, being 
the servant of His servants, would Himself carry 
out that will. 

2-3-"47 3 

It was a crowded meeting which contained men 
and women from Bajapti. They had come to com- 
plain that Bajapti was dropped out from the pro- 
gramme. As to this Gandhiji said that he would 
try to cover Bajapti also on his return. He could 
“not fix the trme. He was not leaving Noakhali or 
Tipperah without the establishment of heart unity. 
There was time for satisfying all reasonable expec- 
tations. He was trying to go to Bihar on Sunday. 
He did not expect to stay there long. He would 
not be able to hold the prayer meeting in Haimchas 
but would like to have it in Chandpur. 

Q. You have referred to numerous social abuses 
prevalent among us. They are there; but then if the 
men are 2 as to effect the necessary social 
changes what can we women do about it? 
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One did 


-to men. Languages proclaimed that woman was half 


of man and by parity of reasoning ‘man was half of 
woman. They were not two separate entities but 


halves of one. The English language went further 
and called woman the better half of man. Therefore, 
he advised women to resort to civil rebellion 
against all undesirable and unworthy restraints. All 
restraints to be beneficial must be voluntary. There 
was no possibility of harm resulting from civil rebel- 


‘lion. It presupposed purity and reasoned resistance. 
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Q. Those who have lost their dear ones, or the 
homes which they built up through years of patient 
care, find it extremely difficult to forgive and forget. 


. How can they get over that feeling and look upon 


the community from which the miscreants came 
with a feeling of brotherhood ? 


A. The speaker said the one way to forget and 
forgive was to contemplate Bihar which had done 
much worse than Noakhali and Tipperah. Did they 
want the Muslims to take dire vengeance for the. 
Hindu atrocities there? They could not. From this 
they should learn to forget and forgive, if they did 
not wish to descend to the lowest depths of. bar- 
barity. Moreover, they must not harbour an inferio- 
rity complex. They should be brave. And forgiveness 
was an attribute and adornment of bravery. Let 
them be truly brave. True bravery refused to strike; 
it would suffer all infliction with patient cheerful- 
ness. That would be the truest way of disarming 
opposition. 

O. Speaking about the proposed partition of 
Bengal one of the proposals is that there should be 
only two separate administrative divisions without 
any exchange of populations taking, place. This 
arrangement would keep each community in its 
place in peace. What is your objection to such a 
proposal ? 

A. Gandhiji considered two administrative divi- 
sions to be as impracticable as exchange of popula- 
tions. That would result in an armed neutrality which 
was bound to kill all healthy growth. The leaders 
of both the communities must come together as 
friends and reduce their differences and suffer them. 
Any other way was the way of barbarism and 
subordination to a third power. 
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FISHERY” AS A BASIC CRAFT 


[ Shri Manjrekar is a teacher devoted to the cause 
‘of National Education. He is deeply interested in Basic 
Education. Here is a suggestion from him which is 
worthy of consideration by schools in the coastal 
regions. Fishery cannot be called a handicraft but the 
same objection can be raised against agriculture. Both 
agriculture and fishery are basic crafts indispensable to 
buman existence, rich in possibilities of correlation with 
almost all the subjects included in the Basic Curriculum. 

The writer has expressed a doubt whether catching 
fish would be consistent with Gandhiji’s doctrine of 
ahimsa. 

Ahimsa, doubtless, does mean reverence for all life 
and a votary of ahimsa would set no limit to this spirit 
of reverence for znd oneness with life in all its forms. But 
we cannot grow beyond ourselves in a trice. Mankind, 
as a whole, has not accepted vegetarianism as a code 
of conduct. Millions would have to starve if they have 
to eschew fish or flesh from their diet. 

The doctrine of non-violence, as it is placed before 
the world today, seeks to eschew all violence in human 
relations. Anger, hatred, greed, heartless exploitation that 
leads ultimately to strife, bitterness and war have got 
to be controlled and subjugated. Mankind will have 
made the greatest stride in its history if we succeed 
in eschewing violence in relations between man and 
man. Once this is achieved, it is an easy step — kindness 
to animals and reverence for all sentient life. Let us 
not try to run before we can walk. The spirit of non- 
violence, once established, is sure to grow. It is wrong 


to suppose that people who eat fish or flesh are wedded 
to violence. nom ae 


The Zakir Husain ec haniitee has recommended 
spinning and weaving, carpentry, agriculture and 
leather wotk as basic crafts for imparting basic 
education to children. With the exception perhaps 
of leathér work, the other three crafts are being 


tried in various parts of India. The Committee 


while recommending these crafts has clearly opined 
that any other craft for which local and geogra- 
phical conditions are favourable may be selected, 
provided it satisfies two essential conditions: educa- 
tional and economic. Here I would make bold to 
place before the Wardha Educationists for their 
favourable consideration and acceptance. Fishing 
as a basic craft. 

Fishing is a premier industry which can supply 
nourishing food to our underfed millions. Those of 
us who live by the seaside and ‘have observed the 
fisherman at work with his various implements will 
not fail to see its educative value. A basic craft to 
be chosen as a medium of education must fulfil 


one of the fundamental human necessities. Fishing 
supplies one of the primary needs of man viz. food 
to the people living near the sea, as much as agri- 
culture does. It has its own place in the scheme of 
national economy. 

The syllabus as outlined in the Zakir Husain 
Committee’s report can be covered through the 
medium of and in correlation with fishing which is 
a productive activity. The takli whose educative 
possibilities have now been widely recognized, 
is used universally for spinnimg yarn from hemp 
for purposes of net making by fishermen even 
today. Growing of hemp, spinning yarn from it, 
takli and net manufacture may be carried on in the 
first five grades. Even fishing with such nets as the 
pupil can handle may be taken up. Making nets of 
various kinds for catching fish of different varieties 
will call for a knowledge of measurements and 
geometry so that the course under mathematics may 
be easily covered in correlation with this craft. In no 
craft — not even inspinning and weaving — will be? 
found so many natural points of correlation with such 
subjects as Geography (which is included under 
social studies) and General Science as in fishing. 
Fishery would also inspire the method of teaching 
other subjects like the Mother Tongue, Drawing and 
Music. Actual fishing with projects like boat making, 
scientific methods of fish curing, fish preservation, 
and manufacture of fish products, fish culture and fish 
technology may be taken upin the last two grades. 

Coming now to the self-supporting aspect of the 
fishing craft, I may say, without fear of being con- 
tradicted, that itis economically as much sound as, 
nay even sounder than, spinning and weaving. Hemp 
yarn, nets of various’ kinds, fish-fresh, smoked, 
canned, pickled and salted, fish products like fish 
guano, fish meal, fish oil and collection of biological 
specimens for sale to colleges and schools will 
command a ready market and will cover the running 
expenses of the school if conducted on right lines. 

In short, fishery as a basic craft will (a) be 
a sound vehicle of education, (b) serve the pupil 
as a means of livelihood after going through a seven 
years’ course of basic education, (c) contribute to- 
wards the current expenditure of the school, (d) 
train the pupil in the habit of disciplined cooperative 
activity, (e) give fishing a social status and (f) 
bring about the general uplift of the fishing commu- 
nities -which are backward educationally and 
economically. 

The only doubt I have is as to how far this craft 
would fit in with Gandhiji’s basis of non-violence 
for the Nai Talim. 
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India has a vast sea coast running over 3000 
miles in the provinces of Bombay, Madras and Orissa 
where Congress Ministries wedded to Basic Educa- 
tion and also development of fisheries are ruling 
today. It is up to them to explore the possibilities 
of fishery as a basic craft and start such schools 
all along the coast. The Hindustani Talim1 Sangh 
also would do well to carry on experiments in this 
direction without confining itself only to spinning 
and weaving and agriculture. 

Karwar H. M. MANJREKAR 


A, I, R. LANGUAGE POLICY 


[ It is common knowledge that for the last few 
years the language policy of the A. I. R. has been 
4 matter of bitter controversy between the pro- 
tagonists respectively of literary Hindi and Urdu; 
and the association for the promotion of literary 
Hindi, namely, the Hindi Sahitya Sammelan, had to 
go to the extent of boycotting the A. I. R. Thanks 
to the wise and statesmanlike decision that. the 
Interim National Gevernment have now arrived at 
regarding this vexed problem, we may hope, this 
avoidable controversy will now cease, and Hindu- 
stani, which is an all India medium of expression, 
will prosper through the A. I. R. Lovers of this 
all India language will be pleased to read in the 
Government Statement of policy given below that 
‘a great body of listeners does not wish that 
Hindustani should be smothered in the controversy 
between the protagonists of literary Hindi and 
Urdu. Government, therefore, consider that:a begin- 
ning ‘should be made inthe matter of the organi- 
zation of programmes in simple Hindustani as dis- 


tinct from literary Hindi or Urdu.” The Statement of | 


policy, as reported by the A. P. I., is given below. Ed. ] 

Government accept the unanimous recommenda- 

_tion of the Standing Advisory Committee that the 

following principles should guide the choice of 
vocabulary for Hindustani: 

(a) The words to be found in the basic fund 
of Hindustani vocabulary should, irrespective of their 
origin, be the first to be employed as far as possible, 
either as they stand or for coining new words; (b) 
where the basic fund does not provide enough 
material for the vocabulary required, preference should 
be given to indigenous words and indigenous infle- 
xion forms; (c) when tapping indigenous sources 
the guiding principle should be wide intelligibility. 

In regard to the choice of Hindustani equivalents, 
the best course in Government’s view is for a per- 
manent Standing Advisory Committee for Hindustani 
to be constituted, in the first place, to examine the 
A. I. R. lexicon and suggest, in the light of the 
opinions already obtained, the Hindustani equivalents 
of the words covered by the lexicon and subsequ- 
ently to advise the Director-General in all matters 
connected with the bringing up to date of the lexicon 
and on measures to promote and encourage Hindu- 
stani through the A.I.R. The constitution of this 
Committee will be announced separately. 

: Government feel that a great body of listeners 
does not wish that Hindustani should be smothered 
in the controversy between the protagonists respec- 
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tively of literary Hindi and Urdu. Government, 
therefore, consider that a beginning should be made 
in the matter of the organization of programmes in 
simple Hindustani as distinct from literary Hindi or 
Urdu and from this point of view they have decided 
that in the programme broadcasts some proportion 
must be allotted to Hindustani programmes. 

In the light of these decisions Government have 
accepted the following other unanimous recommenda- 
tions of the Standing* Advisory Committee: 

1. That spoken word items other than news 
must be either from standard Urdu and Hindi 
literature or should be contributed by recognized 
Hindi and Urdu writers and scholars subject to 
the modification that there should be some items 
in Hindustani as well. 

2. That programmes for women and children 
and other special audiences should be given 
separately in Hindi and Urdu according to the 
proportions fixed for Hindi and Urdu for different 
stations; further, that attempt should be made to 
increase the time allotted to such educative 
programmes subject to the modification that a 
large portion of these programmes should be in 
Hindustani. 

3. That the language of the rural programmes 
was not suitable for villagers for whom it was 
intended and that stations should have advisory 
committees consisting of public men from the districts 
concerned to advise on all matters concerning rural 
programmes. 

4. That kavitas (poems) of standard Hindi 
poets should be set to music and sung just as 
gazals of standard Urdu poets are being broadcast 
in the music programmes, 

5. That there should be a Standing Advisory 
Committee for each of ‘the two languages to advise 
the A. I. R. on all questions connected with various 
types of broadcasts in Hindi and Urdu. Government 
propose that there should be a similar committee 
for Hindustani also. © 

6. That the pronunciation of Hindi and Urdu 
words in classical songs should be carefully checked 
and the original correct pronunciation should be 
adhered to. | 

7. There should be adequate Hindi and Urdu- 
knowing personnel in all catagories of the staff 
concerned with the programmes. 

8. That the staff concerned with Hindustani 
broadcasts should know both Hindi and Urdu. 

Government consider that the opening and 
closing announcements should be in simple language 
with a bias towards Hindi or Urdu according to 
the language of the items to which they relate, and 
salutations or greetings should follow the general 


- popular salutations and greetings current in the 


region covered by the broadcasting station. Govern- 
ment consider that the equivalent of decimal should 
be dashamalava from which, quite clearly, the word 
decimal itself is derived, 

As regards the proportions between the different 
languages Government have come to the following 
conclusions : 
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the beginning of his address that it would be 
difficult for him to tell all that he wanted to do 
if they continued in the same manner. He expected 
that they had come to the prayer ground with an 
earnest desire to pray and then do the work of 
God, not for mere sight-seeing. 

Several correspondents had complained to him 
that he was utilizing his prayer meetings for the 
propagation of his favourite political ideas. But the 
speaker never suffered from any feeling of guilt 
on that account. Human life being an undivided 
whole, no line could ever be drawn between its 
different compartments, nor between ethics and 
politics. A trader who earned his wealth by deception 
only succeeded in deceiving himself when he thought 
that his sins could be washed away by spending 
some amount of his ill-gotten gains on the so- 
called religious purposes. One’s everyday life was 
never capable of being separated from his spiritual 
being. Both acted and reacted upon one another. 


Indeed, it might even be said, continued Gandhiji, 
that the Law which held together the’ universe 
was indistinguishable from the Law-Maker. Speaking 
in human language, one might even go so far as to 
say that God Himself was subject to the Wheel of 
the Law. We were used to the saying that ‘the king 
could do no wrong.” But in God’s universe even 
such a distinction was hardly permissible. One could 
only say that “ there could be no wrong in the 
Law, for the Law and the Law-Maker were one 
and the same.” There was no scope for even the 
least little blade of grass to be free from the 
operation of God’s laws. 

Gandhiji then referred to a certain letter he 
had received from a very frank and honest friend. 
The letter had reminded him that the efforts for 
religious toleration that he had been making were 
all in vain for, after all, the quarrel between the 
Hindus and the Musalmans was not on account 
of religious differences but.was essentially political 
in origin; religion had only been made to serve as 
a label for political distinctions. The friend had 
expressed the opinion that it was a tussle between 
United India on the one hand and India Divided 
on the other. Gandhiji confessed that he did not 
yet know what the full meaning of dividing India 
really was. But what he wanted to impress upon 
the audience was that supposing it were only a 
_ so-called political struggle, did it mean that all 
tules of decency and morals should be ‘thrown 
to the winds? When human conflicts are divorced 
from ethical considerations, the road can only lead 
to the use of the atom bomb where every trace of 
humanity was held completely in. abeyance. If there 
were honest differences among the people of India, 
should it then mean that the forty crores should 
descend to the level of beasts, slaughter men, 
women and children, innocent and guilty alike, 
without the least compunction? Could they not 
agree to settle their differences decently and in 
a comradely spirit ? If they failed, only slavery of 
an unredeemable type could await them at the end 
of the road. 
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At this stage the audience near the dias became 
rather noisy and Gandhiji had to cut short his 
speech. Unlike other days he stayed on for the 
collection for the Muslim sufferers. He made a fervent 
appeal to the audience to untie their purse strings 
generously and contribute all that they possibly 
could towards the fund. Referring to the question 
whether the Muslims had contributed similarly for 
relief in Noakhali, Gandhiji said that it was indeed 
true that little had come to him from that quarter. 
But the reason, he believed, had been that he was 
now looked upon as enemy No. 1 rather than 
friend by the majority of the Muslim community 
in India. Yet even in Comilla, there had been a case 
where some Muslim and .Christian friends had 
contributed more than Rs. 800 along with a parcel 
of conch-shell bangles and vermilion for distribution 
among the Hindu women from whom such cere- 
monial signs had been forcibly removed during the 
disturbances. 

11-3-'47 

In the beginning of his address, Gandhiji said that 
that was perhaps his last evening prayer for the 
time being in the city of Patna, because his tour 
was going to begin on the following day. For the 
next few days, he would tour with the city as the 
centre and return to it every night for rest, the 
prayers being naturally held elsewhere. He expected, 
however, that the spirit in which the previous even- 
ing’s contributions to the fund for the Muslim suf- 
ferers had been made would continue unabated. The, 
collections had amounted to nearly Rs. 2,000, besides 
there were some ornaments which yet remained to 
be auctioned. He was glad that women had given 
their ornaments, and he reminded them in this 
connection that the true ornament of woman was 
a pure heart, the place of which could never be 
taken by any physical adornment. 

Then Gandhiji referred to a letter from a 
correspondent which had lately reached him. It was 
in answer to that letter that he wanted to say that 
if a man abused him, it would never do for him to 
return the abuse. An evil returned by another evil 
only succeeded in multiplying it, instead of leading 
to its reduction. It was a universal law, he said, 
that violence could never be quenched by superior 
violence but could only be quenched by non- 
violence or non-resistance. But the true meaning 
of non-resistance had often been misunderstood 
or even distorted. It never implied that a non-violent 
man should bend before the violence of an aggressor. 
While not returning the latter’s violence by violence, 
he should refuse to submit to the latter’s illegitimate 


demand even to the point of death. That was the 
true meaning of non-resistance. 


If, for instance, proceeded the speaker, someone 
asked him under threat of violence to admit a 
claim, say, like that of Pakistan, he should not 
immediately rush to return: the violence thus 
offered. In all humility he would ask the aggressor 
what was really meant by the demand and if he 
was really satisfied that it was something worth 
striving for, then he would have no hesitation in 
proclaiming from the housetop that the demand 
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was just and it had to be admitted by everyone 
concerned. But if the demand was backed by 
force, then the only course open to the non-violent 
man was to offer non-resistance against it as long 
as he was not convinced of its justice. He was 
‘not to return violence by violence but neutralize 
it by withholding one’s hand and, at the same 
time, refusing to submit to the demand. This was 
the only civilized way of going on in the world. 
Any other course could only lead to a race for 
armaments interspersed by periods of peace which 
was by necessity and brought about by exhaustion, 
when preparations would be going on for violence 
of a superior order. Peace through superior violence 
inevitably led to the atom bomb and all that it 
stood for. It was the completest negation of non- 
violence and of democracy which was not possible 
without the former. 


The non-violent resistance described above 


required courage of a superior order to that needed © 


in violent warfare. Forgiveness was the quality of 
the brave, not of the cowardly. Gandhiji here 
related a story from the Mahabharata, when one 
of the Pandava brothers was accidentally injured 
while living in disguise in the home of King Virata. 
The brothers not only hid what had happened, but 
for fear that harm might come to the host if a 
drop of blood touched the ground, they prevented 
- it from doing so by means of a golden bowl. It 
was this type of forbearance and courage which 
-Gandhiji wished every Indian to develop whether 
he was a Hindu, Musalman, Christian, Parsi or 


Sikh. That alone could rescue them from their 
present fallen condition. 


The lesson of non-violence was present in every 
religion but Gandhiji fondly believed that perhaps 
it was here in India that its practice had been 
reduced to a science. Innumerable saints had laid 
down their lives in tapashcharya until poets had felt 
that the Himalayas became purified in their snowy 
whiteness by means of their sacrifice. But all that 
practice of non-violence was nearly dead today. It 


was necessary to revive the eternal law of answering ~ 


anger by love and violence by non-violence; and 
where could this be more readily done than in this 
land of King Janaka and Ramachandra ? 

12-3-'43 | 

Gandhiji held his prayer by the side of the 
Mangles Talao in Patna city this evening. On 
his way, he _ had visited the village of Kumrahar 
where a prosperous Muslim family had been ruined 
by wholesale plunder. All books, furniture and other 
belongings had been destroyed, while a neighbouring 
masjid had been stripped of its wood work and 
then left practically in ruins. 

Gandhiji referred in the beginning of his address 
to the decision of the British Government to quit 
India. The latter were a nation with a strong sense 
of reality; and when they realized that it did not 
pay to rule, they did not hesitate to withdraw their 
power over acountry. This had been the course of 
British history in the past. If the British were going, 
as they ‘surely were, what should be the duty of 
Indians at the same time, asked Gandhiji. Were we to 
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return blow for blow among ourselves, and thus per- 
petuate our slavery, only to tear up our Motherland, 
in the end, into bits which went by the name of 
Hindustan and Pakistan, Brahministan and Achhuti-_ 
stan ? What greater madness could there be than what 
had taken place in Bengal and Bihar, or what was 
taking place in the Punjab or the Frontier Province ? 

Should we forget our humanity and return a blow 
for a blow? If some misdirected individual took it 
into his head to desecrate a temple or break idols, 
should a Hindu in return desecrate a mosque on 
that ‘account ? Did it any way help to protect the 
temple or to save the cause of Hinduism ? Personally, 
said Gandhiji, he was as much an idol-worshipper 
as an idol-breaker, and he suggested that the whole 
of the audience, whether Hindu, Muslim or 
any other, were also so, whether they admitted it or 
not. He knew that mankind thirsted for symbolism. 
Were not masjids or churches in reality the same 
as mandirs? God resided everywhere, no less in 
stock or stone than in a single hair on the body of 
man. But men associated sacredness with particular 
places and things more than with others. Such 
sentiment was worthy of respect when it did not 
mean restrictions on similar freedom for others. To 
every Hindu and Musalman, Gandhiji’s advice was 
that if there was compulsion anywhere, they should 
gently but firmly refuse to submit to it. Personally, 
he himself would hug an idol and lay down his life. 
to protect it rather than brook any restriction 
upon his freedom of worship. 

That required courage of a higher order than 
was needed in violent resistance. Gandhiji then 
narrated the story of Badshah Khan’s conversion 
to non-violence. The latter came from a tribe whose 
tradition was to return a blow for a blow, there 
being cases where blood feud had been handed down 
from sire to son. Badshah Khan himself felt that 
such endless reprisals only served to perpetuate the 
slavery of the ‘Pathans. When he took to non- 
violence, he realized a kind of transformation coming 
over the Pathan tribes. It did not mean that every 
Pathan had undergone the transformation or that 
Badshah Khan who was endearingly called a fakir 
because he had won the heart of everybody by love 
and service, had himself reached the highest goal of 
non-violence. As far as he, the speaker, knew he 
(Badshah Khan) was every day nearing the goal 
because he realized the truth of it. It was this type 
of brave non-violence which Gandhiji wished the 
audience to imitate. 

® Gandhiji continued that he had come to Bihar 
in order to help the people in realizing the extent 
of the madness to which they had stooped. His 
object was to induce them to repent and thus undo 
the wrongs which had been perpetrated. The ruined 
houses of the Muslim family, he had just visited, had 
almost brought tears to his eyes. But he had steeled 
his heart and had come to teach the Hindu his 
duty towards his Muslim brother. True repentance 
required true courage. And Bihar, which had risen 
to great heights during the satyagraha in Champaran 
and which was the land over which the Buddha had 
roamed and taught, was surely capable once more 
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Collop n. aia a mae wet ZeST 
NS Viger © ot oe: Coe 
Colloguial adj. am Faas 1 F Jk Jy cle 
Colloquy n. aieae, aria | ox oh idle Jy 
Collude v. 1 tat, aa-tis ata, fatiara iar | 
Ve Se ke che Gil ML cle, de 
Collusion n. aia-tis aa, fateana 1 Gb eh Bl 
Collyrium n. HaHa, FAT 1 ee ~ 6 il 
Collywobbles ». IH agae 1 455 uw es 
_ Colon n. ast aa; Wa at feat sacra zs fran 
ols AI oe re ak 
Colonel n. I2A%I FZI AFR, FAs | 
SS 6 wil Ih © oth 
Colonial adj. asf snaretar, gafaaeraet | 
g gs! KS oll eo 
Colonize v. att aedt sar, asl ame wale BeAT 
ehigte! Oae Us ces 
Colonnade n. araiat Fat, Istst Fare at ai 
poe bh ols SF sate «st S ryegl 
Colony n. asi seit, asf stuart, giftder | 


ons! golly a 


‘6 ee iw 
Coloritic 4 fa Bae, aia war 
6 5 cH oS ~~ 2 Lf 


Colossal adj. eq FE A wet; Ba-sar | 


ers > £5 y'¢ \ aor 


Colossus m. agi att Aut; AAT) by toy cle cd 


Colour n. @, @-e, 4a, Ta, WET, A-e9, wae, 
Zot; FetaT | 
~ fas 5, Vo cme pay 5 fi, 
Vip: cele Coy ye Se 
Colours m. Bat, GET 1 oe «ge 
Colour v. Ga, & Far aw BET aI Ww AHA; Ta 
aaa; faarse wen, aat-fra fern; sare, UAT | 
Hh ch ttle of, b tig of, bbs ef, LG, 
Vs «Vi the gy de SUF wort 
Colour bar n. WBA Fz, HO-TtaT GA 
33 5 Bea: 36 cas S gah 1%: 
_ Colour blind adj. teat, ST Wa TET AF 
oe Oleps 4 Cy, ec lewil bis 
Colour sergeant nm. Heh Ta FAT fantét, z1- 
ata 1 oy Viger « Ply Yio roy I 2g 
Colour, accidental or complementary aaadt 
(fat da qa wet feat ae wm aha et sare) 1 
Oy og ee ae we SG, ok I nr) SE 
(a Ve p a4 
Colours, fundamental or primary or simple 7. 
ws, I, ard, Aer, fer, wae wT 
Ay Sol $3 eK, cle UY 
Colour, secondary n. St & a Has wh fA a7 1 
ee om LL, Jol os 65) 
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Colours, come off with flying v. 
oftaat, Hart AAT | bob ols 

Colour, fast wea @1 efi, & 

Colours, get one’s v. at wet; faafeqit aechtz 
aif atar 1 Vise Sols ne Sie S oe WF INL woos 

Colour, change v. @ aqaar 1 Ys 6, 

Colour, loose v. & Hear, tar Tear | 
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arg Sart, arat 


Nie ooh cble J} ooh 
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Colour, to give v. t ae, ta tar; wast tH feta 1 
Vige tls efi, Lie 6, 

Colours to mast, nail v. et tat | 
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a : a 
\na 5 7 ig L a | {= 
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Colours, paint in bright v. agmaga fara, gerd 
ert fara 1 WSS ue yp De Ss beeen 
Colours, show one’s v. aTdt Batt aaad fearsft 
wT 1 ks GkF> w Ke del yl 
Coloured person n, @@I Hzit, ast Ae | 
de es «pel TE 
Colours, sail under false v. ater @ar, aget aact 
aes a fear 1 VYSs« Ke doll cls § 42> 
Colourless adj. 3t1, Gta; atat; Far 1 
Woy fi te «ef, a 
Colporteur m. ettater, at afte ar aazet feard aaar 
am azar & | 
cs Keb bbe lS tte Lo chiles ge Yo wip 


Colt . Wea aza1, aer; aAarSt, Bear | 
Ss oo 5hl tlhe. + 4a: Reg 
oe * 
Column m. Ga, Gra, BZ, FT; TW; Get, as, 


BISA 1 AS camdo vale fh, tae coY clagh « 
Coma n. aziathit aiz, Guang iz | 

25S OMT cai TS py 
sott, a, atet 
ln tod (gS ASS aaa 
Comb v. Hat wer 1b KS 
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Comb out v. am se, aa-gat farsa | 


| WG oo or we VIG 
Combat n. agisht, arma, 75c ) S cl Sly 
Combat 0. SFA, TAA BAT, fata ear 
noe B95 a a 
Combatant n. setae, aga faa, ater 
laay « Al. as. oY 2} 
eco n. AS, ana, Sm, Heat 
. gr «Gh seam «be 
Combine v. fae, agar, se ear, fasta, Tiga, Ae 
Sta, FRAT BAT 
US USI AVS eh) Vy ge sie 2 Ve Chl che oth 
Combustible adj. 21 THEAaIa, USE Boras | 
Yio ug) Sie Va 2S ST 
Combustion n. Aaa, a Tea, WHT FE Tar | 
Ves! a ele «3S oho ele 
Come v. aeat, amar, Tea; gat 1 Vet be AT Lhe 
Come about v. dat, ataat 1 Ve we «ly 
Come across v, faaat, ara atat 1 Ve lol La 


Come along 9. aa-ara aes; Heat azar | 
Vs Sle | vt a gue gl. 
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Come 
Come 
Come 


Come 
Come 
Come 


Come 
Come 
Come 


Come 


Come 
Come 
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at v. Waal | ree 
away Vv, 4S aa: gz maT Ve ee EV Je 
by v. fae, ara ana, ara oar | 
LS gle UT gu «li 

down v, «ta amar, faery 1 «US «tT ys 
down upon v. fagtat, agar t slr «lS hee 
forward v. aad at amt sat, aged omar | 
re eae oi al ag 
home to v. aaad asia, feaat oar | 

USI SOS Viel ink ene 


as f Ure Ola. 


in v. sgt amar, ara AT 1 VL clay c UT Gail 

in for . faeat qe, Bar te) Ub ae 

in one’s way v. GRAZ sea, THT 1 
Ie Seri « Wb bok, 

into vs Wat 1 «bh 


into one’s head v. Fat aa, Gas Yar 


eter. b bee Jan She bled we Gp 


Come 
Comé 


in useful vy, #aw sar 1 VT ue 
oif v. Ham ata, aaa faze erat; ae svar, 


AASA WAT UL gw «Ve ge ly ‘UT Se Ue EC 
Come on v. at agar, waar, Raa 1 Wg, Up clay LT 


Come 


out v, Rea, fanoar, Sear, aad Al alex Mar; 
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Come 


ale AGS UG cy 
ke US JU ba, 
out with v. %& @a1, saat, sar Bar 
Neel lsoks cll § las “S: 
over v. Ra sal, fast ara; Hath amar 
Glee oth ct 
round v, Amal, aa Bar, wg star; .anar 
LT Pate etre 8 Part Maa 1B 
to v. etar; Waa; ated sat 
UT Ue fe tlosy ‘Uy 
to an end v. Gara grat i bye Ly lk 
to blows v, agieft % gat amar UT Ny gh 
to light v. tat} sar; araa 2t sar | 
Ula ye plas 
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Mate aReer 
short v. #4 gal, Bat Gear 1 Vy SF Ves 
under v. faadld sma; aad star | 
A irae fUy ay g 
up v. Baal, Masa, aad star; aulag zlaq | 
Nia yp ERT ale eh OLS 
upto scratch v. gr gata by) Ly 
upon v, A Weal, faa; Zz Tear 
: 5 et tlhe iT 
up to time t. a4a7 omar t Wy cas 
and go v, aaa 1 bie UT 
light go, light a feat aradt 1 Gk S ook 
what may a #t at, eo aft at 1 
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Come-at-able adj. 1944, 184% AAW sl x gin bow er 
Comedian n, as, eit, wea feaaaar | 


Comedienne n. Hz, eit (sitar) | (42) & 
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‘Comedy n. Saar aee 1 lb Vis 4 be 
Comely adj, garaat, BX, AIALA | So page Oe Soke 
Comestibles n. at aa% TH t use SY 
Comet 7. Za ant, Fees ART t ol Jee woh 
Comfit m. ferret zr; fazisft 1 cle t's VI 
Comfort v. fear ar, fica Fara, aaet Zar | 
loo bar sbleas cae ‘bs LYS 
Comfort n. aagi, fara, ana, ga | 
~ ee LY> «he 
Comforts, creature n. sa Gal, BIg Tier, ARTA 
Wt | on S eo! LYS Wgel 
Comforter x. Ga Waraa, att gaa | 
as pS a) iy 2 bey ~ 
Comforter, Job’s n. ait aadt eaarer | 
Vis ous bv 


is (> 


‘ ones 1S 


RE 
Comic adj. tamara 1 .Ylys | 
Comity n. 8231 azala, ee wistarr | 

Ihe Sle teal oly Uggl 
Comity of nations x, @aia amet azar aaa | 


Shy \g- 1 une cal K Vg> - 


Comma n. Ist a feaat stra sacar fea (, ) 
(6) be © oe see LS ne 4S b <2 
Commas, inverted n. (“ ”) aaa at f&feaaras 
Ys at aang frara 
(« >) oli eT Gul ge oe obl b oj 
Command v. g$4 4 al al; UA BEAT; arardt wen; 
face tat, Hat atar | 
Lie asl ign ge BS cb HS chy tes IST , 
Command m. spad; aart; spa, sar) 
ae Se Fr Pate Sova Se 
Commandent n. aax— arse fee ar agar | 
Caste ee ure oh 
Commander n. aan, aaafa 1 pk. Gb, 
Commander-in-chief n. aft az, wht ae 1 
325° Se oy Se 
Commandeer v. sist Saas fea & du; Ha Ba, 
SR AAT | 
Lowe Be oe tl JA dll 
Commandment nm, az gpa, sftach ena 
TB & re . & a eS 
Commandments, the ten n. @@ 35a (Sit qar Qaeacat 
WTA RHA fas) 1 
(hae bh S IG SF. oe =) & oe 
Commando n. stat eat 1 «> Gey 
Commemorate v. 4am, TM, aq at wat fearn, 
MTA BA BAT VS FE Wok Ys sel bak ley bite 
Commemoration nm. ag, Yaa, Alaa, qe 1 
5) 2) a= red 
Commence v. J& Sl, YS ea, as gear, fear, 
Be | Vier slises by, Je lige & 25% AS eee 
Commencement 7. U8, USaa, aera | 
w! coks ‘FI 
Commend ov. ataar, A PA, ATTA, BEM Aaa | 
Why Ugh cleat ENT oe Cb ye 
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‘Commend me to  (pereon) v. 2 Q3lq SIAN, ter 
sorter erat 1 ( Prater ) (FS) ebay Vie LS OE Ln 
‘Commendable adj. ae a ates ‘aan, frat 
arty AaB BI Al as | 
Se Ne NS lech ce eh ee GY cc UY I Mol, 
Commendation m. auza, aris, faprfter | 


SP jan ‘ Va al . Lal 
Commensurable i Hh AHH, AAA, aATAr | 
(Commesurate | ; py odle «6 sla eb) 
Comment n. 4, aa; far, anardti 


Commentary n. dtm, az i cA «8 
Commerce n. amt, fsa 1 ol 
‘Commerce, chamber of n. 77% aar, faardt aaa | 
oF) gole cle ob ys 
Commercial traveller nw. earrét ar fist wearer 1 
Yio cone gle b SM os 
Commingle v. fas, gafas arat 1 Ve be §yS Ue 
Comminute v. ges-Zue Far, sie-git Rea wear 
US ae Soe doe VS 2 St 5s SF 
Commiserate v. Tal BH, WA Ua, WA BAT | 
US Fe, Uys oy VS Ls 
Commissar m. Fla ( Baa Fan AZHAR ALA ) 


‘ 5) ” 


(a> 4 ae vane ure wt) ald 
Commissariat . taza azwal, BAAS | 
CS epee lee 4SPS KS de 9 


Commissary n. sidhifa; ama; aim; Gara, Taaearett 
gg Lenyeen'y ‘ cl 4 4& y))3 § at Sak 73 
Commission n. aa, aga; qa, aaz; fia, 
afar; aeqt, zai, sea; eat, gea; fata aa, 
qa AAT 1 
Sor~? £ seas « yles- i ee Cd 
etle (ele os yn. fy ih ASI Seas! « QYo 
Commission v. ait, fern tar, afar zar 1 
; las Kes! clio las! cli 
Commissioner 2. S4la, AST BHA; Ga Bawa ar 
TMB GTA | tee 6 ye hb cele Gok ¢ wil ly 
‘Commit v. Ga, TUS BAT, FIT BA; aa ae 
Us oi Sew ss VF oN 6 LS ge 
Commit oneself v. aaa @ar, 84 SAT, GA Te | 
Vie wg ele eee cls oxy 
Commit to memory 0. We Hal, TZ Bar | 
\_! wy eS: oh 
Commit to prison v. #% * Bal, Go Aaa 
Vang be he las AG ay) 
Commitment nm. aat, 444, TA 1 cath cogs coacy 
Committee n. aa, Gara, HAA 1 ET cots cle 
Committee, standing n. #74 #4ft 1 ES fh 
Committee, working n. #4 afafa 1 ae +6 
Commode n. tat & HA Swe SF bb 
Commodious adj. aa, aeaaiet, Has, ART | 
i elt a es NS ae lad MS 
Commodity n. a, fara, arr aie 1 
a es cee cdl 
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Commodore aaa Gat ae apa, at agar 
5) éi, | " _ 


pe} 


n, 


As BHAT I be Sm 6 mt) CLI EL go pte” 
Commodore, air nm. 2a3fi 4e%1 ae apa 
rial 6 aw gly 


Common adj, wa, wae, Fae; AAA, wae; 
era, ala | 
Gi saeS ten f tle «dye 16 cel 6 KW cele 
Common gender n, gw faa, araréa, aara% Fra 1 
vs er 


qed; 


‘ gab 3 
Common law n, fant aaa os (xl 
Common noun n. sifiaras am, ona er | 
rea ple «Le dels Sle 
Common prayer, Book of n. aaat faa order 
a garat feta 1 OS S ko bel, S eS cy Si 
Common room n. 3a amt 1 LYS des ele 
Common people n. snasta, Saat | be «td ple 
Common practice 2, 3a sea, aa ftarsa | 
cr) ele ‘ja ele 
Common sense 1. Hes asia, aan gfe, aret aqae 
De 6 Ad Oolaol « el jac 
Common time or measure #. at at at me \ 
Fig Yare — L +> 
Common a, aaft gla, aaera, ata, dara 
Olin 6 OW cols coy ST oe 
Common, in aa% ta tow ar ow 
Common with, in gat a1 cb 
Common, out of the water, ax -arqet 1 
gare oe US gl 
Commonalty n. 531, Waar, sy aT 1 SD pk cb ley 
Commoner n. 314 att at Saad, Ta | 
ey oe ne b> L S} cle 
Commonplace m. 31a ald; ara sera | 
Commonplace adj. angst, afar 1 te dye 


wr O pte 


Commons n. 351, Waa, aT tT i) pk cbr cle 


Commons, House of a. saa, TesAANA 1 
clallit clr beg 
Commonwealth n, sors wsTT | sole cl clley 
pe at n. Was, goqs; Bydt; awat y 
ob foe gp thee oy of 
Communal adj, amas, airdt; acs tar, arate, 
Sard | yehe cthb ol © oss tor QT 
Communalism 7, famart,:fazaraedt . coals clea a 
Commune with v. sah atea, aasita azar | 
US ey ob Uy um I 
Communicate v. F241, AAT, Har, Wal Zar Al TF ava, 
fsaragt stat; faoat, fae start 1 
Le de ake lS Ad, GSI chile bobs pe clike tb LF 
Communication n. Gat, fearrét; az, fasar; cen | 
dial) tlle Se Sey YSIS ce 
Communication n. qere FF, aaa Ue 
ely cake 60> So slags 
Communicative adj. wat, weufgq, Gat Barer 
Woes oe hoe esl 
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Communion n. 4, aa; waftanr, azedt free, aa 
aT, TIP art, mata — 57 os) 
«ih ll ‘cls cb ylas a ee f —f.. ‘Je 
(x Ol cc nal HY, 
Communism n. ara, gaa, aafca | 
esd seo) slice oll 
Community n. Qarst, (eta1; IA, arm aia, waar: 
aa; Ste relt | Sle hl flee thee Sf) ple le, $5 gle 
Commute v. aga; aq tH er bY F 1 sWe 
Compact n, aa, Aaalar | 4 re tors | 
Compact adj. dia, mar gan, tat gen; a7, “YRaAT | 
pe oe bn ak aw $\ yp LF ch ya vas ‘on 
Companion mn. amit, aft, aria 1 sual Se igo 
Company a. zit, ast, sen, sara; ara, aaa | 
eh le tecke dlge tlhe alt 
Company, bad or low nm. aa aigqd | ene 
Company, bear or keep a person v. at at am 
Sat, art etat | bye tle tle ae \ al 
Company, keep v. faq a ater ata, Re war | 
Mal a Ee cas be 
Company with, part v. Gi aa, wea ana, aa 
wig A, aa ge Trt | 


He te ile thio Sete le tle ge ALN eign Ne 


Comparable ae AACE, WSR, CHE, ATT aT 
Gens ay 1 Sy oc lh L gk KS bie KA, 
Comparative adj. coe RW, Ma-Aats, each, 
Re Ctra al eS at: 
Comparatively adv. esate afread, fied, aaa 
Oe tmens cope Silas 
Compare v. gaa sen, faarn, yeraet ee, SAAT, 
RAAT; AIT sl, FRIAS BU ATA | 
LF alia ye Byly YT, sbi GT able bu LT Ub 
Compare, beyond adj. gaH, age, afar, Fasic | 
‘abi gle go Sl a 
Paeonnerisgn n. faa, ge, gHast, acest | 
szly cal, las UWF 6ONL 
Comparison with, in n gaaed, get, aay | 
we sails 
Compagtment n.- BHR, Gial, Seal, SCT 1 
“js ad ile vo 5 
| Compass n. Sa, at, wax; ea, dar; Wa, 1s (satya) | 
CF IN ith the eas ngs 
‘Compas*, mariner’s n. qaqa, ras | 
= Mees Sane Se ag 
“Compasses, pair of m. Wet 1 U6, 
‘Compass v. a1, 8 sear, fre feat; ora at arte 
FAT; (SRI LAT, STA VAT; GUT AT: — 
es! ,\ LS jel L al, the oS ls eri bg 
ler US Ly Hy olf 
Compassion n, 2a, ata, ta | o> bed che 
Compassionate adj. Wa, aA Baas, wea | 
ere Vor WS oF «de 
Compatible adj. faaa ga, aes, wage, gars | 
Glee SS sl «Bly «lye th 
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Compatiiot n, _ taranhi aaa aad, ae eat | 

op A! 
Compeer n: art, auace anzdt 1 ol € PL «ble 
Compel v. aad eu, wHat RA, aR AN, 74a 


eT | US BSS ae Sot AAS oy de> 


Compendium n., 4&9, aig, .aerat | 
to > ee ened 


Compensate v. agar 2a, aft a sea, Exar aa, 


SS Atay | Vie Jb «bs aile 2 WS ly sls da 
Compensation n, aaa, est, sz: AAAI, aaa b 
CIF calie § BS cde p ‘4 
Compete v. auadt ata, ERIaeT azAT, aie ‘ni wa 
wat | US Coy Vs VS alas LS cel, 


Competence n. 4%, ita alae, fear; ges 


BAER | sesh «la! Pci cbd » § GE 1 
Competent adj. ie ore; aaa Aaa TaAaaT | 
Vis ys ghee ees) to’ aS 
Competition n. aad, ate, qaqa | ble che cc ly 


Competitive examination n. auatar fae ar: 


quay | 12S, Loko) 6 «yl, 
Competitor n. gmaet at aud axaarat, etfear 1 


Lye «Vos S Sle b ablae 


Compilation n. a2, angen, eg fen ger 
La WS gs 6 4c co Sun 
Compile v. ae at fStag1 ee, Sar sea, aaa 1 
Ube US ae VS SIL oS 
fess, waifacaaeh, ada, 
ateara | 


Complacence 
Complacency 


Slab] © gee ‘yr pce 6 aa d>- 


Complain vo, alsa, tat, frema ear, germ Bar 
arfear ETAT Ue Get flys LOW EUS cos cling  LSige 
Complaint n. fae, gerear, g:a, Het; da, tent: 
afar) wl £ sols Ss as 6gF > Shel corks 
Complainant m. wenat, arfsalt, geet 1 cous tlle wok 2 
Complaisance x, afsiert, aaa, ate, xeqaatea 5 
caliide « js ge ¢ futls 
Complement n. azdt, Gua; at ae, Fe HSI Uae b. 
Ab pe $ olaai SI My S. bed jl, ‘oe 
Complen: adj. Ti, Ak, a fasas; Faz | 
Pe Slee AGG ly 
Complete v. QI at, GK aT 1 LS OT, iy 
Complex adj. a%a sna fea aa Sa, TAI, oa 
gar, gatar | 
WES Nye Vell clay dye ly ce Uae obs oe 2h) 
Complex nm. aa at fearrar aeq 1 or © gle bo 
Complexion n, t7, &, @a 1 <G, ws, fi, 
Compliance nm, weet, tad, eee | 
eS ciew wsdule, «Gb 
Complicate o. gear, Yq sar 1 WE Ga bien 
Complication v. gaa, wet, Fa oy oe cel 
Complicity m. ae-ite, ait gar, (at ar ea waa) 
(ux as wl> | 24) bya ot (ge Pa 
Compliment n, ave, atts; sor, naa 
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PESHAWAR: The programme of spoken word 
items should have a definite “ Pushtu” bias but so 
as not to exceed 50 per cent including the rural 
programmes. The balance should be allocated between 
Urdu and Hindustani in the proportion of nine to one. 


LAHORE: Items of mass interest and appeal 
should be in the local language Punjabi but the 
total proportion of Punjads including the rural 
programmes, should not exceed 25 per cent and the 
balance should be allocated between Urdu, Hindi 
and Hindustani in the proportion of 75 per cent, 
15 per cent and 10 per cent respectively. 


LUCKNOW: Hindi 70 per cent, Urdu 20 
per cent, Hindustani 10 per cent. 


BOMBAY: Hindustani, Hindi, and Urdu should 
be allocated equal proportions. 


CALCUTTA and DACCA: Same as above. 


DELHI: Hindi 40 per cent, Urdu 40 per cent, 
Hindustani 20 per cent. 


The aim which Government, in the larger 
interests of the country, have placed before themselves 
is to promote and encourage Hindustani, which is 
defined as the common language generally spoken 
and understood in Northern India and written in 
Devnagari or Urdu script. Government feel that 
the conclusions which they have reached would 
generally be acceptable to the public at large, even 
though they may not entirely satisfy the two parties 
to the controversy. The conclusions, of necessity, keep 
in view the general objective and strike a balance 
between the needs of the general body of listeners 
and the requirements of those among them with 
literary tastes. 


FRAUD OF VEGETABLE GHEE 


When Dr. Hasan, the Minister for Public 
Health, Central Provinces and Berar, was asked 
the other day in the Provincial Assembly; whether 
the Government intended to impose restrictions on 
the sale of vegetable ghee, the Minister replied: 
“The Government is advised that it will not be 
in the interests of public health to prohibit the 
sale of ‘pure’ vegetable ghee or to tax it to raise 
its price.” 


I was extremely surprised to read this report. 
Only a few weeks back Mabatma Gandhi, in the 
columns of the Harijan, emphatically condemned the 
sale of vegetable ghee (vanaspati ghee) and des- 
cribed it as a great “ fraud” on the public. Even 
from the scientific point of view, it has been ‘now 
established beyond doubt that vegetable ghee is 
injurious to health. It is, therefore, astonishing that 
the Minister for Public Health should not realize 
the gravity of the situation. 


In this connection I cannot do 
quote the following portions of a symposium on 
the subject of vegetable ghee, held during the 
Science Congress week at Bangalore last year: 


better than 


“The problem of the nutritional value of vege- 
table ghee was discussed in all its bearings and it 
was felt that the widespread and unrestricted employ- 
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ment of vegetable ghee in the Indian dietary, in the 
absence of an authoritative and trustworthy pro- 
nouncement of its nutritional value or at least its 
innocuousness, was fraught with danger to the national 
health. As Professor Damodaran of Madras pointed 
out, it is curious that in spite of the growth and 
prosperity of the industry, there was little information 
regarding its nutritive value. Powerful vested interests 
have no doubt conspired to ignore certain facts 
about vegetable ghee since they would adversely 
affect their industry. 


“It is fortunate, however, that a few scientists 
in this country have interested themselves in the 
problem of determining the nutritional values of the 
product. Dr. V. N. Patwardhan (Bombay) who 
spoke at the symposium revealed that vegetable ghee 
adversely affected the growth and the reproductive 
function of animals. His researches have demonstrated 
that litters of rats bred and maintained on vegetable 
ghee as the only source of fat, suffer from infantile 
mortality and the few survivors do not grow well. 
Dr. Patwardhan said that of the fats he investigated 
butter stood out as the fat par excellence viewed 
from any angle — growth, maintenance, reproduction 
and lactation. No particular nutritional advantage 
was derived by hydrogenatior® of a vegetable oil 
since the untreated oil was equally nutritive. On 
the other hand, information available from other 
sources indicated that the ill effects of hydrogenated — 
oils may manifest themselves in the second or third 
generation of animals brought up and bred on diets 
containing hydrogenated fats. 

“The refining andthe hydrogenation of oils — 
the two essential processes involved in the produc- 
tion of vegetable ghee — are probably responsible for 
‘ devitalizing’ the oil and for.depriving it of all the 
essential vitamins, unsaturated fatty acids and other 
growth-factors. Insect feeding experiments, conducted 
by Miss De Souza in the Section of Fermentation 
Technology, Indian Institute of Science, support 
this fact. 


“From the nutritional standpoint, the refined 
and hydrogenated vegetable ghee, whose popularity 
is reaching dangerous proportions, is not only inferior 
to ghee made from butter but possibly harmful to 
the consumer. The verdict of the scientists who 
participated in the discussion was clear and unambi- 
guous. Consume butter if you can afford, otherwise 
take any of the ordinary edible oils, without any 
treatment, as the next best.” 


The production of vegetable ghee is indeed one 
of the worst forms of capitalistic exploitation of the 
masses and it is high time that the Congress Minis- 
tries realized the need for restricting its sale 
without loss of time. In fact the hydrogenation 
of vegetable oil should be immediately banned 
altogether. Advertisements deceiving the public 
into the belief that vegetable ghee is beneficial to 
health should be legally stopped. Those who cannot 
afford to purchase ghee should be induced to use 
pure vegetable oil and not ‘ghee’. It is, therefore, 
necessary for popular governments to educate 


Se 
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public opinion on this point. The enlightened public 
should also raise its powerful voice against this 
crime against society. 

S. N. AGARWAL 
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FIELDS AND PASTURES NEW 


The Working Committee of the A. I.C.C. has 
accepted the unanimous resolution of the Presidents 
and Secretaries of the Provincial Congress Com- 
mittees held at Allahabad in regard to constructive 
work. We are happy to note that in so doing the 
Working Committee is alive to its changing 
responsibilities. A few months ago, when Mr. 


Churchill was thrown out and Labour was ushered 


into power in Britain, the world was amazed at 
the alertness of the British public to the needs of 
the peace time activities. The present resolution of 
the Working Committee in regard to constructive 
work, which has been published in the previous 
issue, calling upon the Provincial Congress Com- 
mittees to implement the recommendations of the 
Allahabad Conference is no less revolutionary in 
its character. z : 


The qualities needed for constructive work are 
very different from those required in a programme 
of political agitation. It calls for sustained effort, 
concentration and training in the service of the 
villages in several fields of usefulness, such as 
social, economic, dietetic, health and hygiene and 
educational. If the resolution of the Allahabad 
Conference is to be implemented in all earnestness, 
erstwhile Congress workers will have immediately 
to seek the necessary training before they attempt 
to shoulder the hard and trying responsibilities of 
constructive work. We hope short courses in 
theoretical subjects and effective practical training 
will be arranged for by the Committees concerned 
without any loss of time. 


Hitherto the constructive bodies kept out of 
their membership ‘active political workers. Now 
that the Congress is switching over to constructive 
work, it would seem that active membership of 
' these organizations must be thrown open to all 
who wish to work for the betterment of the villages. 
Hence forward training in democracy in an 
Independent India will also have to be construed 
as constructive work. Up to the present, as the 
country was engaged in a fight for freedom, most 
of our selfless workers were drawn into the political 
arena. We hope, now that other fields are open 
for the activities of these proved patriots, they 
will come in with the same zeal and spirit of 
service to improve the condition of the life of our 
people. 


J. C. KUMARAPPA 


C 
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-GANDHIJV’S BIHAR TOUR DIARY 
8-3-'47 

Gandhiji said at the prayer meeting that he hoped 
the audience would forgive him for speaking always 
and exclusively on the theme which had brought 
him to Bihar. It had become his duty to listen to 
the tale of woe that the Muslim sufferers un- 
folded before him from day to day. One of them 
had come to him and complained that, even so 
recently as two days ago, things were pilfered from 
Muslim houses. if such was the case, it was most 
unfortunate and if it was at all general, it betrayed a 
lack of the spirit of repentance without which there 
was no possibility of concord between the two 
communities in Bihar, indeed in the whole of India. 

The speaker, therefore, expressed his surprise that 
he had received a telegram warning him that he 
must not condemn the Hindus in Bihar, for, what 
they had done was purely from a_ sense of duty. 
He had no hesitation in saying that the writer did 
no good to India or to Hinduism by issuing the 
warning. He spoke as a Hindu having a living faith 
in his own religion and he claimed to be a better 
Hindu for claiming to be a good Muslim, Christian, 
Parsi or Jew even as he was a Hindu. He invited 
everyone of his audience to feel likewise. And as 
such, he would forfeit his claim to be a Hindu if 
he bolstered up the wrong-doing of fellow Hindus 
or any other fellow being. 

He claimed to dothem a service by opening their 
eyes to their wrong-doing. They must not be carried 
away by the mischief, for instance, which was being 
done in the Punjab. If they were qualifying themselves 
as free citizens of India become free, they must 
not resort to wrong-doing on hearing of the wrongs 
perpetrated in other parts of India or anywhere 
else. Their and his duty was to imitate and assi- 
milate whatever was good, no matter where found. 

Now that he had been four days among them, 
he ventured to draw their attention to the duty 
they owed to themselves and to the distressed 
Muslims, viz., that they should pay whatever they 
could towards the relief of the sufferers. He, 
therefore, invited them to give whatever they 
could towards that cause by way of a token of 
repentance. It was unfortunate that he had to 
remind them of the obvious thing. Many Hindu 
donors ‘sent him donations for the sufferers in 
Noakhali, which he thought amounted to:nearly three 
lakhs of rupees. Having received the reminder, he 
hoped that they would come forth with handsome 
donations. Naturally, every pie spent would be 


- accounted for. They should not deceive themselves 


into the belief that now that they had a represent- 
ative Government, they would do everything in 
the way of finances. 

The more democratic a: Government, the more 
it laboured under disadvantages in making use of 
public funds. Therefore, in a well-ordered society, 
the legitimate limitations which Government suffered 
from were only crossed by wise public donations. 

10-3-'47 

As the audience took some time to settle down 

during this evening's prayer Gandhiji remarked at 


of rising to heights from which it could radiate its 
effulgence over the rest of India. Only unadulter- 
ated non-violence could raise it to that status. 

Gandhiji added that, in his opinion, the departure 
from the straight path of non-violence they had 
made at times in 1942 was very probably responsible 
for the aberration to which he had referred. He 
instanced also the spirit of general lawlessness which 
had seized them inasmuch as they dared to travel 
without tickets, pull chains unlawfully or in sense- 
less vindictiveness, burnt zamindari crops or belong- 
ings. He was no lover of the zamindari system. He 
had often spoken against it; but he frankly confessed 
that he was not the enemy of the zamindars. He 
owned no enemies. The best way to bring about 
reform in the economic and social systems, whose evils 
were admittedly many, was through the royal road of 
self-suffering. Any departure from it only resulted 
in merely changing the form of the evil that was 
sought to be liquidated violently. Violence was 
incapable of destroying the evil root and branch. 

Lastly, Gandhiji referred to a letter he had 
received from the Harijans asking him to visit their 
quarters and to live with them. He would have 
loved to do both the things; but he had to restrict 
himself to the mission that had brought him to 
Bihar. But having made himself a bhangi in thought 
and deed, he could never forget the Harijans. He 
was sorry to say that the latter were still suffering 
from any disabilities at all and that they did not 
get ready redress of their grievances. 

13-3-'47 | : 

-Gandhiji visited the ruined Muslim homes of the 
village of Pasa before he reached the prayer ground 
at Ebbadulah Chawk. He began his address by a 
reference to the sight which had just greeted his 
eyes and he expressed surprise at the madness which 
had temporarily swept over the otherwise peaceful 
inhabitants of Bihar. To anyone who felt that Bihar 
was avenging Noakhali by what it did, he would 
firmly say that this was not the way of vengeance. 
The mentality which made one section of Indians 
look upon another as enemies was suicidal; it could 
only serve to perpetuate their slavery. In the end, 
such a mentality might even lead a person into the 
parochial feeling, when he would prize the freedom of 
his own village above everything else, if that were 
at all possible. What he really wanted every Indian 
to develop was the sense that an evil deed com- 
mitted anywhere in India was the concern of every 
other Indian. Each should hold himself personally 
responsible for it and share the burden of undoing 
the wrong. Any other course could only lead them to 
happenings which the Punjab was witnessing today. 

Invitations had come to him to leave Bihar in 
charge of the people’s representatives and proceed 
to the Punjab for the restoration of peace. But 
Gandhiji did not consider himself so vain as to 
think that he could serve everywhere. He consi- 
dered himself to be an humble instrument in the 
hands of God. His hope was to do or die in the 
quest for peace and amity between the sister com- 
munities in Bihar and Bengal. And he could only go 
away when both the communities had become friendly 


with one another and no longer needed his services. 


In spite of the fact that he could not see his way of 
going to the Punjab, he hoped that his voice would 


reach the Hindus, the Musalmans and the Sikhs of that 
province, who should try to put an end to the 
senseless savagery which had gripped them inits hold. 
Gandhiji then appealed to the local villagers to 
restore all the property looted from Muslim homes. 
They should also clean up the debris that had 
been created by their mischief and make it possible 
for their Muslim neighbours to return home quickly 
and safely. Incidentally he drew the attention of 
the audience to the fact that the village he had 
visited was as filthy as could be imagined. He wanted 
all villagers to volunteer their services, set the 
paths right, fill up the ditches and replace them by 
gardens for the recreation of the inhabitants and, 
in short, convert the dung heaps into abodes of 
peace and happiness. They could at least begin 
with those villages which had been laid waste by 
their insane anger against their Muslim brothers. 
14-3-'47 
Khusrupur is one of the small towns where the 
comparatively prosperous Muslim residents were 
subjected to concentrated attack. Prior to arrival 
at the prayer ground Gandhiji visited several such 
ruined homes and, when he began his address after 
the prayer, he appealed to the audience to lend him 
not only their ears but also their hearts as well. 
His aim was the restoration of the old feelings - 
which formerly prevailed among the Bihari Hindus 
and Musalmans. Then it could be said of them 
that they did not merely live like brothers, but were 
veritably as brothers and sisters to one another. 
Now and then there might have been differences 
and even quarrels, but it never went to the point 
when heart was rent from heart, as it seemed to be 
now. Painful things had happened which it was even 
difficult for him to relate; but then he wanted them 
to keep such happenings in the back ground and 
think of what their duty was in the present context. 
There were only two ways lying before the 
country : the course that the Punjab seemed to have 
taken of returning a blow for a blow, and the 
other of unadulterated _ non-violence. Referring to 
the method of violence, Gandhiji said that some 
sort of peace might perhaps be established in the 
province by means of force. He would hope, but 
it could never be said with confidence, that the 
evil would not spread» throughout India, as it 
happened in the case of 1857. Similar things, as 
we know, had happened during the Sepoy War 
when it was quelled by means of superior arms. 
Outwardly, things quieted down but the hatred 
against an imposed rule went deep underground, 
with the result that we were even today reaping the 
harvest of what was then sown. The British Govern- 
ment took the place of the East India Company, 
They established schools and law courts and Indians 
took to these with enthusiasm; they even cooperated 
in the diffusion of Western culture; but, in spite of 
all this, they could never bear the insult or the 
degradation involved in political subjugation. Simi- 
larly, but in a worse manner, if the Punjab quietened 
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down by reason of superior force used against she 
people of the Punjab, the seed of further quarrel 
and bitterness between brothers and sisters that the 
Hindus and the Muslims were would go still deeper. 
Violence, continued Gandhiji, thus could never 
be ended by counter-violence. The only effective 
alternative to it was the way of non-violence. 
Bihar has had a lesson of it in Champaran in 1917, 
but he could perhaps say at this distance of time 
that although the farmers who were responsible 
for the movement were soon disciplined to stay 
their hands while non-cooperating with the English 
planters, their non-violence was the _ non- 
violence of the weak. Now that Indians were 
fighting violently as between brother and brother 
such non-violence could be of no avail, only non- 
violence of the strong could prove really effective. 
That required, as the first step, that there should 
be true repentance, based not on bravado but on 
the genuine feeling that right had to be done by 
those who had suffered from our momentary 
madness. Gandhiji wished everyone not. to be 
swayed by his personal influence or by reason of 
his past services but think calmly and with suffi- 
cient detachment; and, if they felt that the way 
of non-violence appealed to their head and heart, 
then they should come forward for the reparation 
of the injury done to the Muslim brother. 
The Secretary of the Provincial Muslim League 
who had been good enough to come to him had 
complained that although the Government had 
made arrangement for repatriations, the mental 
attitude of the Hindus was not sufficiently reassur- 
ing. Gandhiji firmly said that the reality had to be 
faced and a determined effort made by everyone of 
them to root out the least trace of the feeling of 
hostility and make it possible for their Muslim 
neighbours to live in brotherly love once more. 
He proceeded by saying that if the Bihari Hindus 
_did not honestly feel like it and imagined that the 
way of violence alone was the proper answer to 


the challenge“of the times, then let them say so 


frankly and truthfully. He would not be hurt by 
the truth but would prefer not to live and see the 
day when the method of non-violence was thus 
beaten. It did not matter where he laid down his 
life for bringing about his cherished aim; anywhere 
in India would still be India for him. But he still 
hugged the hope that non-violence would surely be 
crowned by victory in the end; for in the example 
which Bihar might set in this line today, lay future 
hope of peace and progress for our unhappy land. 
15-3-'47 

Gandhiji had gone on a visit to the Governor 
about an hour before prayer time from where he 
returned five minutes too late to the prayer ground. 
When he began his address he first referred to 
that visit and said that people might. naturally be 
interested to learn why he had gone there. For him it 
was acourtesy call because he could not go expecting 
any favours ot services from “the Governor as 
of yore. Under a responsible Government, which 
theirs was, services and favours he could . expect 
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only Sabin ohigs ministers lalate were she iiiceseuealies 
of the people. The Governor had undoubtedly 
powers with reference to the minorities but these 
too he could exercise only with great restraint. 
What he discussed was for him to communicate 
to his ministers. One thing, however, the speaker 
was free to tell them. To his agreeable surprise the 
Governor had said that those who were‘responsible 
to the people had to begin with themselves. If they 
didnot begin with their individual lives and showed 
relative perfection, they could not be real reformers 
or servants of the people. 


Gandhiji wanted people also to disabuse them- 
selves of any thought that they had usurped any 
power from the British. Non-violent non-cooperation 
did not admit of any such assumption. What they 
performed was a simple duty. The result undoubtedly 
was that the British naturally and voluntarily 
divested themselves of much authority and powers 
and it was up to them to do their duty along the lines 
of non-violence, if they were to have complete 
power in and for the people. The late events in 
Bihar were a departure from that right conduct 
and, if the truth was not recognized and the 
infection of the Punjab spread, he had nota 
shadow of doubt that they would lose what was within 
their grasp. He, therefore, expected Bihar to recognize 


‘the fact and do its duty honourably and well. 


Gandhiji then proceeded to relate his experiences 
during the three short visits which had been paid 
to the neighbouring villages. It was painful for him 
to find the homes in the same condition as when 
the rioters had left them. If they wanted “their 
Muslim neighbours to come back, it was necessary 
that the proper conditions should be restored and 
the debris completely cleared. Every individual who 
felt it was his duty to make the return of the 


refugees smooth, could at once lend a hand in 
rendering the broken homes habitable once more. 


Gandhiji then referred to the healthy competition 


- which had been noticed among the rural people 


for contributing towards the relief fund. In quantity 
the collections might have fallen short of what 
went to the credit of the inhabitants of Bankipore; 
but quantity was there made up by quality, for 
most of the rural contributions were made up of 
very small sums of money. 

Gandhiji then told the audience what promises 
he had made on their behalf to the Muslim sufferers 
who had come to him in the course of the day. He 
had assured them, in their name, that a repetition 
of the recent tragedy was impossible in Bihar. He 
had assured a flourishing Muslim merchant that he 
should not be afraid of restarting his business in 
full confidence, for he was sure that the Bihari 
Hindu would honour that pledge. 
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Two iach 


CREATIVE FREEDOM 


[ The following is a summary of Acharya Kripalani’s 
address at the Conference of the Presidents and 
Secretaries of the Provincial Congress Committees 
held at Allahabad. Se) ea a ea 

Among us are those who in the past gave up 
our studies or our careers, courted imprisonment 
and suffered lathi blows. I hope the ideals of 
simplicity and sacrifice which inspired us then 
will continue to sustain us. 

REWARDS 

At that time we did not even dream of material 
rewards for our sacrifices. But today as the prospect 
of such rewards has gained actuality, we are exposed 
to dangerous temptations. Not all of us have been 
able to resist them. We are becoming soft and 
ease-loving. We hunt for offices and ministerial 
appointments and are jealous of those who 
secure them. 

When in office, we often ape the ways of our 
British predecessors whom we are so fond of 
condemning. Our organization has been built on 
voluntary sacrifice and self-restraint, and if we give 
up these ideals so easily we shall fail to bring real 
‘Swaraj to our people. ; 

SELF-RESTRAINT 

In fact there can be no real freedom without 
self-restraint. If freedom meant the right of everyone 
to do as he pleased then we have more of such 
-freedom in India than is found go) where else in 
the world. 

We can spit anywhere and commit nuisance 
wherever we like. Our house-wives regularly throw 
the daily rubbish on the street. We are free to keep 
our children illiterate and to infect our neighbours 
with whatever diseases we breed in our homes. 

We have more® freedom to pollute the Ganges 
which we worship than the Englishman has to 
pollute the Thames which he does not pretend to 
worship. To take another example, our young 
students, with little experience of life, presume to 
dictate to us, as no English student would have 
dared to dictate to Churchill how to prosecute the 
war against Germany. : 

During my recent tour in Bihar, young students 
freely boarded my train without ticket and several 
times pulled the chain with impunity and detained 
the train ostensibly to honour the Congress 
President. Such manifestations of freedom are 
unheard of in England and other free countries. 

TRUE FREEDOM 

True freedom is creative and not self-destructive. 
It grows with self-restraint. Gandhiji is not free to 
smoke, to drink or to frequent the cinema, though 


he is the freest individual we have. His freedom 
is the freedom of the dancer who has to step on 
the edge of a sword. 

He is at once the most free and the most 
restrained of men. He taught us revolt as well as 
self-restraint. The former being easy was learnt 
well by us. The latter we have not cared to learn. 
A great task and a small mind go ill together. 

We cannot win Swaraj until we have learnt to 
subordinate the smaller to the larger interest. 

Let me cite an example from my recent experi- 
ence in Bihar. We were late in arriving at a railway 
junction. I was worried, but ‘the local Congress 
Secretary assured me that it did not matter as he 
had kept the train waiting for me. Was it a com- 
pliment or an insult to me? 

If Congressmen begin to behave as if they were 
the rulers of the people and not their servants, 
then it is legitimate to say that what we have today 
are Congress Governments and not the people’s 
Governments. Such a rule would be no better!than 
the patterns of Pathan, Moghul, Rajput, Maratha or 
Sikh rule which India had formerly in her history. 

Delhi has been the seat as well as the grave of 
empires. If anyone thinks that by capturing power 
at Delhi we can attain Swaraj, he is much mistaken. 
Our Swaraj can only be attained in the villages by 
the service of the people. To kick the ladder by 
which one ascends is suicidal. 

DANGER FROM VIOLENCE 

I have talked of the twin danger of succumbing 
to material temptations and of subordinating the 
larger national interest to the narrow interest of 
the party, caste or clique. Our third great danger 
and perhaps the greatest of all dangers is violence. 

I have no desire to enter into acontroversy on 
the merits or demerits of violence versus non- 
violence. All I wish to stress at the moment is that 
circumstanced as we are today, violence will be 
disastrous for us. If we resort to violence against 
the British, we shall sooner or later, and sooner 
rather than later, direct it against one another. 

We lack the necessary self-discipline and the 
necessary conventions to limit its use as, for 
example, the British have learnt. 

There are no less rivalries and animosities 
between the different political parties in Great 
Britain than there are amongst us. Nevertheless, no 
party thinks of resorting to violence to terrorize the 
other. Not only that. It would not have occurred 
to Churchill, however ruthless and unscrupulous 
he might be in his dealings with Germans or with 
Indians, to use his Governmental machinery to tamper 
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with the ballot boxes in England even when he knew 

that the result of the poll would be his downfall. 
POLITICAL MORALITY 

We have so many divisions and unreasoning 


animosities in our political and religious life and 
so little of self-discipline and restraint that if we 
once take to violence to assert our will, we shall 
never know when or where to stop. 

In fact, so bitter and vile tend to become our 
mutual jealousies and rivalries that we often forget 
who our real enemies are. Not only the communa- 
lists but even some Congressmen _ sometimes 


eas 


and behave as if their real enemies were those ‘whom 


they regarded as their political rivals. 


So low is our political morality that the episode 


of Prithviraj and Jaichand has never become 
obsolete. We find it easier to co-operate with the 
foreigner than with our own countrymen. If in our 
present state we take recourse to violence, we are 
in danger of annihilating ourselves. | 
SELF-DISCIPLINE 

We shall only succeed in discrediting democracy 
and pave the way for a dictatorship. In political 
life, as in the spiritual, self-discipline is the foundation 
of all other virtues. 

Do not think that I am free from the failings 
against which I have warned you. 

Iam one of you and no better and, let me 
hope, no worse than most of you. We are ll 
equally prone to failings; and equally capable of 
rising above them, if we hold fast to the standards 
which Gandhiji has kept before us. Having 
been a Professor for many years I have never out- 
grown the habit of lecturing when I can. Moreover, 
having elected me as Your President, you have left 
me no other choice. 


SAVING CEREALS 


In view of the present cereal shortage in the 
country, certain experiments on diet were tried in 
Maganvadi. The following results which have been 
tested at Maganvadi will be helpful to save cereal 
consumption to some extent. 

Rationing authorities in certain places are 
distributing atta instead of cereals and as the 
cereals employed are of lower quality there is a 
suggestion of adding calcium salt to the atta to 
make it more nutritious. We would suggest an 
addition to the atta of 15% of cleaned groundnut 
cake. This will have many advantages: 

1 There will be an outright saving of 15% in 
cereals. _ 

2. The protein content of 
practically doubled. 

3.There will be no increase in the cost; if 
anything it may scale down the cost. 

4. The groundnut cake is very rich in vitamin 

B complex particularly in vitamin Bj. 

There is no danger of the cake powder getting 
rancid as in the proportion in which it ‘will be 
present in the atta, the anti-oxident property of 
the atta will be effective to check any hydrolysis. 

Only good fresh seeds should be taken, cleaned 
by hand-picking and pressed in bullock-driven ghani 


the atta will ‘be 
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presses. The extraction se oi ena by cone process 
no nutritious ingredients of the groundnut are 
lost. The oil is pressed out leaving only about 
10 to 11% in the cake. The cakes are broken into 
small pieces and dried in the sun. The cake so 
treated will remain quite fresh for at least one 
week and retain its flavour. They get bone hard 
and can be cracked to a fine meal in a_ pestle 
and mortar. This meal can be fed in the hand 
chakki to pulverize and bring it to atta consistency. 

The 15% of its addition will mean in the 


-normal.diet a daily consumption of less,than 13 


chhataks. “There is no difficulty in making the 
preparations of the atta. It retains all the good 
points of the whole-cereal atta plus a special 
nutty flavour which makes food all the more tasty. 
This flavour may be very negligible when only 15% 
of groundnut-oilcake atta is added and only on 
a larger addition can the taste be fully appreciated. 

The cake contains over 50 % of high grade protein. 

Scientific experiments elsewhere have also establi- 
shed high grade digestibility coefficient of ground- 


‘nut protein. It ranks with the microbial protein 


of yeast and closely approximates animal protein 
as found in milk, eggs and mutton. 

After many experiments we have come to the 
conclusion that 1 to 2 chhataks of groundnut oil- 
cake can be easily digested and taken along with 
cereals making the preparation more palatable. The 
cake bits are soaked in water and in two hours 
or so they disintegrate forming a uniform paste. 
This paste can be mixed with atta and made 
into chapatis. The proportion of 1:5 is quite 
good. The paste adds to the flavour of the dal 
or véfetable, if cooked along with these. It is very 
tasty when used in the preparation of dalia or 
porridge with cereals half and half or even with- 
out that. 

Such use of groundnut cake will release some 
of the cereal needed and will be a very good health- 
giving food. 

Sweet Potatoes: Sweet potatoes are rich in starch 
and can form a good substitute for cereals. These 
should be cooked over steam. If cooked with water, 
almost all the water should be allowed to evaporate, 
for, otherwise much of the mineral salts will get 
dissolved in the water and would have to be dis- 
carded with the water. 

Sweet potatoes can be taken mixed with vege- 
tables, milk, curds or in any other convenient form. 
If at any of the meals, cereals are to be totally 
substituted by this, a little more of sweet potatoes 
should be taken on the weight of the usual consump- 
tion quantity of cereal. 

DEVENDRA KUMAR GUPTA (A. I. V. 1. A.) 
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BIBI AMTUL SALAAM 


Bibi Amtul Salaam has for years lived for Hindu- 
Muslim unity. She comes from a well-known family 
of Mussalmans in the Patiala State in the Punjab. 
But she put aside the comforts that her birth 
offered her and joined Gandhiji’s Ashram in 1930. 
She has ever since endeavoured to shape her 
life according to the ideals propounded by Gandhiji. 
Having come under the influence of Theosophy in 


her early childhood, she has cultivated*equal respect 


- for all religions though she remains a staunch 
Muslim herself. In her zeal for unity she even edited 
an Urdu weekly called the I[ttehad for sometime 
in 1942. But for various reasons she-had to stop it. 


During the Bengal famine she came to East 
Bengal and worked in Tipperah district rendering 
yeoman service to the afflicted people. But though 
she has a strong will, her body is very frail and she 
had to go to Sevagram for recuperation. Riots broke 
out in Bengal. Reports of the happenings in Noa- 
khali made her restless and she came to Bengal and 
had started working in the affected areas a few days 
before Gandhiji’s arrival at Chaumuhani. 

What she saw oppressed her. She worked in 
Dasgharia at first. Being a highly religious woman, 
she could not bear to see people deprived of religi- 
ous solace. Then she shifted to the village Shirandi. 
For reasons~ into which I need not go, she went 
on a fast there while she was running a temperature 
of 104° F. 

On the ninth day of the fast she dictated a 
statement to me, explaining the idea behind 
her fast into which I must not go at present. I 
shall permit myself to say this much only that she 
fasted to evoke genuine repentance among her 
co-religionists. The fast dragged on and I became 
anxious about her life. 

We were all in a fix. Bibi Amtul Salaam algpe 
was at peace. She had resigned herself to God’s will 
and was prepared to die. It was a test of faith. 
Towards the last week she would not let her 
temperature be taken. We wanted to test her urine. 
She protested. What was the good? It would simply 
cause more anxiety. Friends came from far and 
near to see her and were struck by her brave 
suffering. She had the Quran and the Gita recited 
to her every day and the recitation soothed her. A 
doctor friend pleaded with her, “ Sister, your life is 
not your own. Won't you let me give you an injec- 
tion of glucose? At least give me permission to do 
so if you become unconscious.” She opened her 
eyes and spoke with an effort. Her voice was 
feeble but clear and steady. “My life I have 
surrendered to God. His will be done. If He wishes 
me to live, I cannot die. I must not take injections. 
The fast must continue until its object is fulfilled.” 


The Police and the local leaders were also 
worried. They tried their utmost. They all went to 
Gandhiji and wanted him somehow to put an end 
to the fast. He could not do so. She had embarked 
upon the fast on her own initiative and had taken 
his word that he won't compel her to break it. 
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He was scheduled to go to Shirandi on the 20th 
January, the 25th day of her fast, in the course of 
his tour. We were sceptical whether she ‘would 
hold out so long and wanted him to go there 
earlier. We all felt that his presence at Shirandi 
might be able to achieve what nothing else had 
and the fast might come to a_ successful end. 
Gandhiji was disinclined to change the tour pro- 
gramme and she herself was not keen. * Let him 
come when I am near the end, so that I can die 
in his lap”, she said. And so Gandhiji arrived at 
Shirandi on the 20th. Even in her terribly weak 
state from her sick bed she supervised all arran- 
gements for his stay. Such has been her devotion 
to Gandhiji. And she sent me and Abha Gandhi 
to receive him as she could not walk herself. 


A Muslim Deputation waited on Gandhiji at 3 
p. m. They were extremely sorry for what had 
happened. Replying to their plea that he should 
intervene to end the fast, Gandhiji said that. he 
had come as the friend of the Hindus and the 
Mussalmans. If they could tear open his heart 
they would find there nothing but love. Bibi 
Amtul Salaam was more than a daughter to him. He 
did not wish to lose her. He had taught the 
Muslim boys under his care to be firm in their 
faith and had seen to it that they said their namaz 
and observed Ramzan. She had embarked on the 
fast because she could not stand the religious 
intolerance of her Muslim brethren. She loved 
Islam, but she did not hate the Hindus. She had 
not taken his permission to go on fast. He was the 
last person to trifle with her faith. The object of the 
fast has to be fulfilled. It was to make the Muslims 
see the wrong that they had done and repent for 
it. If they were genuinely repentant and assured 
non-recurrence of such things in the future, he 
would plead with her to break the fast. After all 
God was one and the same by whatever name men 


called Him. 


He had read in the Morning News that Quaid- 
e-Azam Jinnah had said that Pakistan could not be 
established through force. He had also said that in 
Pakistan there would be perfect freedom and safety 
for the, minorities... He had not come to East Bengal 
on a political mission. His was a purely humanita- 
rian mission. If they wanted the Hindus to leave 
East Bengal, they should say so plainly. If not, they 
should redress the wrong done and give assurances 
for the future. Then he would certainly persuade 
Bibi Amtul Salaam to break her fast. If they said 
one thing and meant another, if they broke their 
word afterwards, they would have to reckon with 
his fast instead of Amtul Salaam’s. He could not 
hold them responsible for the whole district. But 
they should take up the responsibility for the peace 
of_their area. By doing so they would be laying 
the foundation of peace for the whole of Noakhali, 
nay for the whole of East Bengal. After mutual 
consultation they evolved a formula expressing 
sorrow for what had happened and guranteeing the 
religious freedom of the Hindus in future in the 
village of Shirandi and four adjoining villages. 


—  — 


[t was signed by the leading members of the 
Muslim community representing the five villages 
mentioned. It was past 9 P. M. when the agreement 
was finally completed and Gandhiji handed over a 
cup of orange juice to Bibi Amtul Salaam after 
tecitation of the Quran by the Muslim friends, 


S. N. 
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BLINDNESS AT A.PRICE 


We had already written about the evil effects 
of vanaspati ghee. Sir S. S. Sokhey, Director of the 
Haffkine Institute, Bombay, states that experiments 
conducted in the Haffkine Institute on the nutritive 
values of hydrogenated oil show that 

(1) the consumption of hydrogenated oils 
resulted in inferior growth; 

(2) their consumption interfered with the ab- 
sorption of calcium in the body; and 

(3) their consumption resulted in a change in 
the fat composition of the body. 


Recently, in the Council of State, Dr. Rajendra Prasad 
stated that the Research Institute at Izzatnagar had 
reported that the use of vanaspati was bad for 
health and affected the eyesight. Experiments 
conducted on rats show that the third generation 
of them become blind. In the light of these scientific 
experiments one would have thought that any 
Government with the welfare of the people in their 
mind would have banned vanaspati out of the country 
and locked up the vanaspati manufacturers as 
anti-social beings. But India is tolerant even to the 
extent of hugging its evil-doers. 

We understand that the Government is contem- 
plating provision for the detection of adulteration 
of ghee with vanaspati by adding 5% basic oil and 
colouring it. We fear that this will be absolutely of 
no use. Vanaspati is generally made of groundnut oil 
cotton-seed or oil. The addition of these oils in a 
small proportion will be of no avail for detection. 
Scientists are of opinion that at least 10% of sesame 
oil ( til oil ) is the least amount that can be effective, 
and no other oils would be useful. Besides, the 
colouring can be removed at a very small cost. 
One wonders why there should be the need for all 
this circumventing of the issue. 


It is clear that the expenditures incurred by these 
manufacturers are of no avail to the nation as a 
whole. They add nothing to the existing fat of the 
country. If anything, they decrease their assimil- 
ability by hydrogenation and to the extent they are 
destructive of the fat stock of the land. The fresh 
oils that are produced at comparatively low rates 
are acquired by these factories and at a cost which 
is often double the original cost; they destroy the 
natural food values and make the nation subject to 
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various deficiency diseases, and for this disservice 
the nation has to pay in the utilization of its man- 
power, capital and human effort. We are amazed 
at our action when we sit down calmly and 
think over the pros and cons in regard to this 
question. 


In so far as adulteration of dairy ghee is the 
main objective of this industry it is a direct hit on 
the dairy industry. In a country which is largely 
vegetarian, r@duction of ghee consumption, however 
caused, will undermine the health of the people. 
The argument that Western nations use margarine 
will not hold in our country. Margarine is used like 
butter over slices of bread and in a temperate climate 
the hydrogenation needs to be carried out’to a very 
little extent. In our country such a treatment will 
still leave the product in a liquid state. Besides 
Europeans obtain animal fats from various other 
sources as they are meat eaters and their cooking 
is done mainly with lard ( animal fat ). Hence, any 
comparison with other countries is fallacious. 

India’s is a cow-centered economy. We need cows 
for the plough, for transport, for carriage and for 
yielding milk. Hence, any measure that adversely 
affects the maintenance of the cow will.also ad- 
versely affect our national economy. A correct view 
of the affairs in the proper perspective would make 
vanaspati production equivalent to cow slaughter, 
and we hope at least those who venerate the 
cow will look at this aspect of the question 
conscientiously and refrain from an_ industry 
which is based on pure avarice, . ignoring all 
considerations of national welfare. . 

From the economic point of view the ‘vanaspati 
mills in so far as they enter the market for 
vegetable oils tend to put up the prices of ordinary 
oils. So the poorer consumers of vegetable oil have 
to pay a higher price for the only source of fat 
tha@ is available to them. The well-to-do classes 
who use this hydrogenated oil pay a still higher 
price for materials which may prove even harmful 
to them and perhaps obtaining nothing in return 
even by way of fat if the digestibility is impaired by 
hydrogenation. Apart from the raising of the price 
of oils even under controlled rates, because of the 
advent of capitalists in the market, the tendency 
is towards black-marketing, which again has an 
injurious effect on the budget of the poorer 
consumers. 

We are amazed at the recommendation of the 
Advisory Planning Board which has suggested the 
raising of the target of production of this article 
from 82,000 tons ‘in 1941 to 400,000 in 1950. Are 
we thinking of industries as a means of making 
wealth for a few, or should our industries be the 
means of supplying the needed articles to satisfy 
human needs? Are there no moral considerations 
to guide us in this matter? Is our industrial policy 
to be devoid of all humanity? If so, we are heading 
for the jungle. We trust that no time’ will be 
lost in calling ahalt as far as this industry is 
concerned. 

J. C. KUMARAPPA 
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- GANDHIJI’S BIHAR TOUR DIARY 


17-3-'47 

The gathering at Masurhi was, according to 
official estimates, more than thirty thousand and. 
during the Ramadhun, a very large section of the 
men and women present participated in the recital. 
Gandhiji began by congratulating the audience on 
that account. Then he told them that his Bihar 
tour had not been undertaken for pleasure, but on 
account, of serious and grave reasons. He would 
visit those places where Muslims had suffered. His 
appeal to the Hindus was to show repentance by 
means of worthy and suitable acts. 

During the mad days of November, women and 
children were remorselessly murdered, while men 
had also been done to death in such numbers as to 
put Noakhali in the shade, although events there 
had been of a sufficiently serious character. He 
expected the Hindus of Bihar to show true repen- 
tance and not merely shout “Jai” or victory in his 
name. He 'not only expected them to contribute 
liberally towards the relief fund but what he expect- 
ed them to do more was that they should come 
forward and confess at least to him the. wrongs 
that they had done. This alone could bring him 
true peace of mind. 

Gandhiji said that he had asked for reports of 
events from various sources. One of them stated 
that the initial aggression had been from the side 
of the Musalmans. He was not at all concerned how 
the trouble actually started: the problem was, as 
the Hindus were in such overwhelming majority, 
how could they stoop so low as to indulge in mur- 
dering the innocents? True repentance, with the 
comsequent reparatory action, alone could restore 
abiding peace between the two sister communities. 

The report also accused the Government of 
indifference to wrongs suffered by the Hindus at 
the hands of the Muslims. Similar reports had also 
been received from Muslim quarters complaining 
of indifference to Muslim complaints. Gandhiji con- 
tinued that he was slow to believe either report. 
A popular Government that was so indifferent or 
partial one way or the other could not exist for 
any length of time. The Government had already 
declared that they would presently appoint an im- 
partial Commission to hear all complaints, examine 
the causes of the terrible disturbances and discover 
ways and means for avoiding repetition of the tra- 
gedy. They would also advise as to the reparation 
to be made to the sufferers. Let those who had 
sent their letters to him, he continued, be ready 
with their evidence to be put before the Commission. 
His was not the way of a judge or of a prosecutor. 
His was the humble role of a reformer and huma- 
nitarian. He had, therefore, to deal with known 
facts and invite offenders to repent for their follies. 

18-3-'47 

Gandhiji referred to his visit to Masurhi and 
described with emotion the wreckage he had 
witnessed. He pointed out that he had read about 
the happenings in Masurhi in the Muslim League 
report which, he regretted to have to say, he had 
believed to be grossly exaggerated. But he had to 
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confess now that much of the description about 
Masurhi seemed to him to be borne out. And what 
one read, however honest it might be, was wholly 
different in effect from the actual sight. He was 
told that the tragedy was largely due to the 
excitement caused by the observance of Noakhali 
Day. He was told, too, that the Muslims of Bihar 
were perturbed by the talk that was going about 
that the Punjab Day was to be observed on the 
23rd. He hoped that it was a mere rumour which 
had no foundation in fact. Such an observance 
anywhere would mean a clear invitation for mutual 
slaughter between brother and brother. He had 
told the Muslim friends that if such a misfortune 
took place in Bihar he would want to perish in 
the flames.-His incessant prayer to God was that 
he would not keep him alive to witness such an 
awful and disgraceful scene. 

Gandhiji then read two letters which he had 
received on the way to Bir from the adjacent villages. 
One was from Sain and the other from Barni. He 
wished that the friendly spirit running through the 
letters which were described to be as from the 
Hindu and Muslim residents of the villages would 
become universal. ; 

Collections were made after the speech. Gandhiji 
remained whilst the collections were made. 

21-3-'47 

Gandhiji commenced with a reference to his 
visit to Garahwan village where men, women and 
children had been brutally done to death and 
asked those assembled before him to sit in mourn- 
ful silence in sympathy with the deceased. He 


- asked them to consider for themselves why innocent 


women and children had been killed. Was it to 
save any religion ? No religion, Gandhiji emphasized, 
taught anyone to kill his neighbours. What was 
done was nothing but wanton destruction — he did 
not stop to think whether it was done from motives 
of self interest or any other. 

The houses which a few months ago were full 
of life, Gandhiji said, were now desolate and every- 


‘one knew about it. But then what was to be done 


next ? People went to bathe in the Ganges, believing 
that their sins could thus be washed off. The ruins 
before them should remind them of the sin they 
had committed on helpless women and children and 
they should seek to expiate it by considering in what 
way they could redeem themselves. Gandhiji told 
them that they should clean the ruined houses and 
make them neat and habitable. They should also 
express to their Muslim brethren their repentance 
for the past occurrances and persuade them to 
return to their villages, telling them that then 
alone they would have peace of mind. It was 
possible that the Muslims might turn round and 
ask how they could go back and live in the houses 
where their kith and kin had been done to death. 
The Muslims, Gandhiji said, would be justified in 
saying so. But, if the guilty men or their relations 
could go to the Muslims with truly penitent hearts 
and assure them that what was past was past and 
would never be repeated, he was sure that even 
a stone heart would melt. 


—————— 
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Amidst this mad upheaval, Gandhiji continued, 
there were men, like oasis in a desert, who risked 
the wrath of the violent mobs and saved many Muslim 
lives and Muslim property. Those people deserved 
congratulations, though they did not need any. If he 
did not go to them, Gandhiji aid, it did not mean 
that he had not recognized their work. But he was 
in the nature of a doctor who went not to the 
well but to the suffering. 

He had been told, Gandhiji proceeding said, 
that the Hindus had also suffered in»the conflict. If 
there were any such, they too needed help and 
would be included in the relief. 

Gandhiji mentioned that about fifty persons, 
who were wanted in connection with the riot cases, 
had surrendered the day after his arrival at Masurhi. 
He welcomed it and hoped that others who had 
taken part in the riots would surrender to the 
proper authorities, making a clean breast of the 
crimes they had committed and taking whatever 
punishment might be given to them. If people had 
not the courage to surrender to the authorities, 
Gandhiji said, they could come to him or 
Badshah Khan or Major General Shah Nawaz with 
their confessions. 

Lastly, Gandhiji referred to the fear entertained 
by the Hindus of Noakhali about preparations that 
were being made by the Muslims to observe 
Pakistan Day on the 23rd inst. A friend from 
Khadi Pratisthan had also come to him and explain- 
ed to him that the situation in Noakhali was de- 
teriorating. Gandhiji said that he had told that 
friend that he would not be persuaded to leave 
his post in Bihar at the present moment, for he 
believed that his mission, if fully successful in Bihar, 
would cast its effect on Bengal and perhaps on the 
rest of India. The Muslims of Bihar and the Hindus of 
Bengal should accept him as security for the safety 
of their life and property from the hands of the 
communalists. He had come here, Gandhiji said, to 
do or die. Therefore, 
abandoning his post of duty till the Hindus and 
the Muslims could assure him that they did not 
need his services. ; 

22-3-'47 

Gandhiji who returned to Patna this morning 
after a six days tour of the affected area in Masurhi 
Thana. gave an account of his 
to the gathering assembled at the evening prayer 
meeting at the Bankipore Maidan. Gandhiji 
expressed satisfaction with the attitude of the 
villagers who were not only genuinely penitent 
over the past happenings but were also willing to 
atone for the past in the manner he might suggest. 
Liberal contributions, as liberal as it could be in 
rural India, were made by them for the relief of the 
Muslims, and even when he drove in the car he 
was stopped and presented with purses. Besides 
purses, Gandhiji said, he had also received letters 
from them expressing their readiness and willingness 
to help in the rehabilitation of the Muslims. 

In a number of places, Gandhiji proceeding said, 
due to the bravery of the local Hindus, no incidents 
had occurred, He was told by the Muslims them- 


and that the ban would be 


there was no question of . 


impressions ° 


selves that in Dinapore Sub-division no trouble 
occurred though the Muslims were greatly nervous. 
Gandhiji said that he had addressed the Muslim 


women refugees in the morning at Piplawan. He 
did not wish at present to enter into a description 
of the feelings of these women and their present 
condition. His heart was too full and he did not 
wish to shed tears. He only wanted to tell them 
how to repent. He tried as best as he could to 
console them and persuaded them to pick up 
courage and returnto their villages, placing reliance 
on God. At this meeting he was told that Muslim 
women and men dreaded the approach of March 
23, as it had been reported that Punjab Day would be 
observed in Bihar on that date. He had told them that 
the Bihar Government had banned the observance of 
any kind of day, be it Pakistan Day or Punjab Day. The 
Minister who was present also gave the assurance 
that no celebration of any kind would be permitted 
strictly enforced 
throughout the Province. The Bihar Government, 
Gandhiji said, had banned the Kisan Rally also. In 
his opinion, that was rightly done. The present 
atmosphere in the ‘country was such that any kind 
of rally or procession led to one kind of trouble 
or other. In the language of the Bhagwad Gita, 
very often action lay in inaction and inaction in act- 
ion. Gandhiji illustrated this truth by giving striking 
modern instances: Thus in modern warfare, very 
often inactivity was obligatory and could therefore 
be described as real activity, and at such a time 
any activity, so-called, would savour of criminality. 
He would, therefore, urge both the Hindus and the 
Muslims to refrain from celebrating these days. A 
true satyagrahi should implicitly obey the directions 
of those he had himself put in power. What he 
said did not refer only to March 23. It applied to 
the future also and at no time should these celeb- 
rations be indulged in, so long as the atmosphere 
remained as it was that day. 

Continuing Gandhiji said that if the Hindus 
realized the error of their past conduct, then he 
would expect the Hindus in the affected areas to 
contribute physical labour for the renovation of 
damaged houses. That act performed voluntarily, 
freely and sincerely would inspire lost confidence 
as nothing else could. 

Gandhiji mentioned that after his arrival at 
Masurhi about fifty persons who were wanted in 
connection with the riots had surrendered to the 
authorities. By this time the number had probably 
gone up and he hoped many more would come 
forward to acknowledge their guilt. Confession of 
their guilt, Gandhiji concluded, not only evoked 
respect for their courage but would ultimately 
enhance the prestige of the province as a whole. 

23-3-'47 

Gandhiji’s weekly silence having commenced, 
his written message in Hindustani was read out to 
the congregation after the prayers. It was his earn- 
est prayer that those who were present and those 
others whom his voice could reach should under- 
stand the aim of life. The aim of life was that they 
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should serve the Power that had created them, and 
on Whose mercy or consent depended their very 
breath, by heartily serving Its creation. That meant 
love, not hate which one saw everywhere. They 
had forgotten that aim and were either actually 
fighting each other or preparing for ‘that fight. If 
they could not escape that calamity, they should 
regard India’s independence as an impossible dream. 
If they thought that they would get independence 
by the simple fact of the British power quitting 
the land, they were sadly mistaken. The British 
were leaving India. But if they continued fighting 
one another, some other power or powers would 
step in: If they thought they could fight the whole 
world with its weapons, it was a folly. 

A friend had written, continued Gandhiji, that 
a sort of peace seemed to have been established in 
the Punjab through military occupation. That peace 
was the peace of the grave. The people were 
silently preparing for an open and deadlier fight. 
Weapons were being collected. After that even the 
military would find it impossible to control the 
people. It was his firm conviction that the peace 
established with the aid of the military or the police 


would be no peace. True peace would only come. 


when at least one side, if not both, adopted 
the true bravery that non-violence gave. 

Bihar had realized, said Gandhiji, that there was 
no bravery in killing women and children. It was 
sheer cowardice. It would bea grand thing if Bihar 
could manifest the true bravery of silent strength, 
and show thereby the ‘true path of life to the 
whole world. 

At the end Gandhiji informed the audience that 
the prayer meeting on Monday would be held 
near Poonpoon. 

24-3-'47 

The prayer meeting at Rajghat was very noisy. 
There was a very large number of women not used 
to meetings. They set up an incessant chatter. The 
usual prayer was nevertheless conducted amid the 
din. When the time for Gandhiji’s speech came, 
he said that he was not anxious to hear his own 
voice. He would not speak to them if the chatter 
continued. His remarks were, therefore, addressed 
to the volunteers who, he said, ought to prepare 
especially new audiences such as that day’s by word 
of mouth or otherwise telling them the rules that 
govern public meetings. He advised preparation of 
short leaflets for distribution among such people. 

He then said he had visited Behrawan where 
Hindu houses had been damaged. He said that for 
him the Hindus and the Muslims were like two eyes, 
as Sir Syed Ahmed had said. Such isolated instances 
ought not to diminish the heinousness of the 
Hindus’ crime against the Muslims. 

25-3-'47 

At today’s prayer meeting perfect silence was 
observed by the audience to the end. Gandhiji 
congratulated them for it. He told them that he 
had heard that the Hindus were boycotting the 
Muslims. If that was so, it wasa bad omen. True 
repentance demanded true friendship in which 
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there could be no room for boycott. Hence, if they 
were truly repentant, they ought not to boycott 
the Muslims. He then referred to a visit of Muslim 


League friends who were prepared to co-operate 
in every way in rehabilitation and he added that 
without the co-operation of the League friends in 
Bihar there could be no friendship which depended 
not on the bayonet but on mutual goodwill. 

Gandhiji had a visit from a friend from Noakhali 
who had come to report that things had worsened 
there after his departure. He had replied that the 
work he was doing in Bihar could not but affect 
the Noakhali work for the better. He advised the 
Noakhali friend to report every misdeed to the 
proper authorities. Whatever came to his notice he 
would gladly pass on to the authorities with con- 
fidence. In any case he would advise them to be 
calm, courageous and to have faith in God as the 
true and only Helper. 

Lastly, he referred to a visit from Dome friends, 
whom it was the duty of every Hindu to befriend. 
They, he was told, were under a double disability. 
They were treated as outcastes by the caste Hindus 
and as the lowest in the heirarchy of untouchables. 
This was a shame which the Hindus were bound to 
wipe out at the earliest moment, if Hinduism was 
not to perish. 


‘LEARN FROM THE EXPERIENCE 
OF OTHERS’ 


[ The Chinese have a provers: ‘A wise man learns 
from his experience; a wiser man learns from the 
experience of others’. The following article by Louis 
Bromfield appears in the Reader’s Digest of October 
last and teaches us the lesson that we in India at any 
rate cannot afford to trifle with the soil, but must deal 
with it gently and reverentially. — V. G. D.] 

On a clear, beautiful day last spring I flew 
from Austin; Texas, to Chicago. Unrolled like a 
map beneath our plane lay a good part of the vast 


- Mississippi Basin, once the richest and most produc- 


tive agricultural area of its size in the world. 

It is still rich in spots, but most of it now is 
an area of steadily waning productivity. Most of 
its forests have been cut down, and much of its 
agricultural land has been ruined. All this has 
happened in less than 100 years and in some parts 
in little more than a generation. 

Halfway through Iowa my companion looking 
down, said, ‘ My, that’s a pretty sight! There’s an 
awful lot of food being raised down there.’ 


From an aesthetic point of view it was a pretty 
s1gbe Ss 


It was pretty all right, but my companion, a 
city fellow, saw only the surface. He did not see 
the ugly, frightening things which were taking money 
out of his pockets, and perhaps even -the calcium 
out of his bones and the phosphorus out of his 
brain. Presently I began telling him what lay beneath 
the pretty picture, beginning with the moment we 
had taken off in the Black Lands in Texas. 

The Black Lands, as virgin soil, were wonder- 
fully deep and heavy with decayed organic material 
lying over a limestone or marl base. Such soil 
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exists in few parts of the earth, notably in Texas, 
Alabama, Mississippi and Russia’s Ukraine. As the 
plane rose, however, it became evident that in the 


’ 


Texas Black Lands great streaks and circular areas 

had turned grey or white. The grey meant 
that the rich topsoil was almost gone; the white, 
where the limestone showed, meant that the topsoil 
Was gone altogether. Many years and a vast 
expenditure of money will be needed to make that 
eroded marl grey base once more productive. When 
the white limestone shows through, there will 
be no more production for a million years. 

How had this rich soil gone ? It had been washed or 
blown away, because it had been plomghed year after 
year and left bare tothe ravages of rain and wind. 

Presently we passed into the red land of 
Northern Texas and Southern Oklahoma, once 
as fine grazing land as there was in the world. 
Here millions of buffaloes fed on the succulent 
bluestem and buffalo grasses, and the streams 
ran clear. But now the land, over-grazed by 
cattle and btirrnt over each year, grow only a 
thin weedy cover or coarse Johnson grass which 
most ranchmen regard as a pest. The dilapidated 
rench houses were few and far between, and only 
a few skinny cattle grazed the once-rich land. 

Worst of all, except where a few wise farmers 
had terraced their fields, the red soil was gashed 
by great gullies that were growing constantly into 
the land, devouring billions of tons of soil every 
year. The streams an cml by spring 
rains ran red as blood. . : 

Government figures s ow an increase during 
the past few years in the average yield per acre of 
our major crops. . When analyzed, however, 
this statistical increase is not what it a 


sto 


he No--account was taken of #thée“thousafds of « 


acres that have been abandoned because they 
can no longer produce, and of the fact that the 
yield on land still used is boosted by improved 
(hybrid) seed which ‘artificially’ increases produc- 
tion . . . and which has nothing to do with soil. 

It is well-known that the yield of virgin corn- 
belt lands (prior to 1850) was often 120 bushels per 
acre and upward without fertilizers. The current 
yield in Mc Lean County, Illinois, one of the best 
producing corn areas in the country, is only about 
55 bushels per acre. That is the measure of our 
soil’s decline. 

What we saw onthe flight was the record 
of rich land worn out or destroyed. It hadn’t 
occurred to my companion that this tragedy was 
costing him money in higher food prices, in the 
higher taxes that are required to pay subsidies, 
and perhaps to pay for future relief afd made- 
work projects. He didn’t realize that depleted 
land, which lacks minerals vital to the health 
of human beings, inevitably produces crops and 
livestock that are also deficient in these elements, 
and that people who eat the products of depleted soils 
gradually become physically and mentally deficient. 

Many persons believe that alllettuce, for example, 
has the same vitamin and mineral content. This is 


— 
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not true. One bead! ae Litusail can be high i in ntedial 
and vitamin content and another may have little 
more nutritional value than a glass of water. This 
is because the mineral, and to a large extent the 
vitamin, content of any vegetable is determined 
by the mineral content of the soil on which it is 
grown. Healthy citizens cannot be produced from 
eroded and depleted soils. 

My companion had never realized that as the 
natural fertility of the soil goes down the cost of 
production mounts; hence the price goes up for 
consumers and the farmer’s profit declines. 

What the ‘pretty’ landscape actually showed 
was an appalling record of the ‘destruction of natural 
resources upon which the strength, wealth and 
power of this nation are founded. If the steady destr- 
uction of agricultural land continues, the price of 


food may increase until only the rich can afford 


steak, butter and cream. 

It would be wrong to ignore the progress being 
made in soil and water conservation and in soil 
restoration in various parts of the United States. 
Soil conservation laws have been an immense step 
forward. They are administered by farmers them- 
selves, but the U. S. Soil Conservation Service stands 
ready to give engineering aid and advice. 

The State as well as some of our great industrial 
corporations and societies such as the Friends of 
the Land and the Friends of the Soil are all doing 
important work. | 

Over large hart of our country the great 


task of anchoring our soil and keeping our rain 


water where it falls still remains to be done. The 
ultimate responsibility for this job lies with the 
farmer. But in certain areas the soil has been so 
depleted that food raised on it wholly lacks 
essential minerals, and this has so weakened.the rural 
population that they are unable to help themselves. 
Here some measure of Government aid is necessary. 
Money appropriated for the battle against erosion 
and floods will pay large dividends to the nation. 

You can read the truth of the whole story in 


“the passing landscape from the window of a train 


or an automobile. Try it some time. Bear in mind 
that every eroded field, silt-clogged river and burned- 
over forest, every ruined and abandoned farm, is 
costing .you money—=in higher prices, in more 
taxes, in more subsidies, in strikes for higher 
pay because the higher cost. of food has eaten 
deeper into the purchasing power of the dollar. 
Remember that when our soil and forests and other 
natural resources are gone it will not matter if we 
have all the gold in the world buried at Fort Knox 
or if the Treasury Department turns out truckloads 


of banknotes, for we shallbe finished as a nation. 
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Two ANNAS 


HOW GANDHIJI VIEWS HIS 
PEACE MISSION 
[In the Searchlight of Patna of the 30th March 
1947 appears a report of the proceedings of a meeting 
Gandhiji held at a refugees’ camp in Bihar. The answers 
that he gave to the various demands of the refugees 
strikingly reveal his approach to the question of the 


restoration of peace and friendliness between the two 
communities. 


These answers deserve the careful attention of all 
those who seek the restoration of peace and friend- 
liness in place of the madness that is stalking this 
hapless land at the moment. — Ep. ] 

“As far as possible I have refrained from 
discussing the affairs in Noakhali in my speeches. 
But whenever I have had occasion to speak about 
Noakhali, I admit that I have spoken with great 
restraint. Do the Muslims want that I should not 
speak about the sins committed by them in Noakhali 
and that I should only speak about the sins of 
the Hindus in Bihar ? If I do that, I will bea 
coward. To me the sins of the Noakhali Muslims 
and the Bihar Hindus are of the same magnitude 
and equally condemnable,” observed Gandhiji while 
replying to a series of grievances set forth in 
written memoranda which were submitted to him 
this morning by the local Muslim refugees at a 

camp here. 4% 

One memorandum suggested that Gandhiji’s 
reference to the Noakhali incidents in his speeches 
instead of suppressing the Hindu feeling here would 
aggravate it. Gandhiji said that as the Muslims 
today generally considered him as their enemy, he 
was sometimes obliged to speak with restraint. In 
the Punjab worse things were happening and at 
first he did not believe the newspaper stories, but 
his subsequent enquiries made him believe that far 
more excesses than the newspapers reported were 
being committed in the Punjab. Because it was the 
doing of a particular community, should he not speak 
about it? His mission could not be successful by 
such suppression, he said. 

Gandhiji thereafter replying to another memo- 
randum, which stated that the signatories had no 
confidence in the present ministry, said : “I told the 
Hindus of Noakhali, who also expressed such no 
confidence in Mr. Saheed Suhrawardy, that they 
‘could not remove Saheed Saheb from the ministry 
as he was returned by the separate electorate 


system. So long as Saheed Saheb enjoys the confi- 


dence of the community he represents, no one can 
remove him. Similarly, how can you remove the 
ministers when they have been sent by the Hindu 


electorate? This unfortunate situation has been 
created by the communal electorate system which, 
you know, I have always condemned. Dr. Khan 
Saheb also said the same thing the other day that 
so long as he enjoyed the confidence of the Pathans 
there was no question of resignation. Moreover, 
what will happen if the ministry goes out ? There 
will again be the rule of the bureaucratic govern- 
ment. That apart, I can take good work from these 
ministers as my relationship with them is most 
friendly.” 

Referring to the demand that fifty per cent of 
the officers and constables put in charge of new 
thanas should be Muslims, Gandhiji replied: “I 
disapproved of the very same demand of the Noa- 
khali Hindus. This demand cuts across my peace 
mission. If conceded, this will mean so many small 
Pakistans and a division of Bihar. After all, wherever 
you live, you have to live by creating mutual good- 
will and friendly relations with your neighbours. 
Even the Qaid-e-Azam once said that in the Paki- 
stan areas the majority must so behave as to win 
the confidence of the minority. In the same manner, 
Iam urging upon the Hindus here. to win your 
confidence. Either Pakistan or Hindustan, whichever 
is established, it must be based on justice and 
fairplay. ” 

Referring to another demand that the Muslims 
may be allowed to resettle in certain exclusive 
areas, Gandhiji said: ‘‘ You cannot force the Gover- 
ment to keep you in certain exclusive areas. Could 
I tell that to Saheed Saheb for the Noakhali 
Hindus? I never gave any encouragement to the 
Noakhali Hindus for such a move. I told the Hindus 
of Noakhali that if they were afraid, they could go 
anywhere if they got compensation. And why should 
the Government not pay compensation when they 
got the properties ? Similarly, I will tell you to go 
anywhere provided you get adequate compensation. 
But I must tell you that it is not my heart’s desire. 
Leaving your homestead in sucha manner is nothing 
but cowardice. If Government is not prepared to 
pay compensation, I should say it is @nworthy of ' 
them and Government cannot refuse it. Moreover, 
if the ministers who have been returned by the 
Hindu votes say that the Hindus here have gone 
beyond control, it is better for them to consume. 
themselves in the flames of the Hindu rage than 


continue in office. Government has to do justice 
and cannot afford injustice in any manner. 


Gandhiji thereafter referred to the Muslim grie- 
vances as put forward inthe memorandum regarding 
the reported appointment of Mr. Justice Rueben 
to conduct the Bihar Riots Enquiry. Gandhiji 
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“ The menemiies sugge asd that the Muslims 
had no faith in Mr. Rueben. But they never suggested 
whom they wanted. We must have faith in some 
non-Muslim as Mr. Justice Rueben was. There is 
no harm in the One Man Commission. If the 
Muslims want, they can submit a panel of names 
from which the committee should be appointed. 
Then I can inform the authorities.” 

With regard to the demand of restoration and 
finding out of abducted women, Gandhiji said: 
“Since my arrival in Bihar I have been telling all 
those Muslims who told me about the abducted girls 
to give me the names and the family connections 
of such girls in order to help finding them out 
if they were still alive. But uptil now not one 
name has been submitted to me. I again ask you 
to submit the names of the unfortunate girls. ” 

In the meeting place within the refugee camp, 
Mahant Bhagwat Das, M. L. A, was also present 
against whom Muslims brought forward charges that 
he infuriated the Hindu mob during the riots. 
Bhagwat Das then stood up and told Gandhiji 
that he was innocent and asked the Muslims to 
bring forward specific instances to prove the charge. 
To the greatest satisfaction of Gandhiji, Mr. 
Bhagwat Das said: ‘ Gandhiji, 1 am prepared to 
_ face any enquiry and I suggest that the Muslims 
themselves form an enquiry committee and judge 
me and my conduct during the riots. I have full 
confidence in those persons who are accusing me 
and let them judge my conduct.’ 


BIGGER YIELDS, LESS NUTRITIVE 
VALUE 


said: 


[ The following ‘appears as an editorial note in the 
Vegetarian Messenger of December 1946. ob .D.] 

Some investigations concerning the nutritional 
value of New Zealand spinach and the relation 
between bigger yields and nutritive value were 
recently carried out by the Department of Agri- 
culture, Missouri. As in the case of ordinary spinach 
the comparatively large proportion of oxalic acid 
which it contains does not permit of its calcium 
being utilized. The results of the investigation 
showed that New Zealand spinach contains from 
21 to 30 milligrammes of Vitamin C per 100 grammes 
of fresh material, ordinary spinach from 40 to 100 
milligrammes, and Kale, turnip greens and broccoli 
75 to 200 milligrammes. The degrees of greenness 
in a vegetable, it was suggested, does not indicate 


any standard by which its vitamin or mineral 
content may be judged. 


An interesting item in the investigation was 
that when New Zealand spinach was encouraged 
to grow in profusion by the addition of nitrogenous 
fertilizers, its vitamin C content was reduced. Com- 
ments upon this, made in an Australian medical 
journal, suggest that “the ever-continuing search 
for bigger yields may be a matter of regret from 
the point of view of nutrition.” In this country 
there is probably not sufficient evidence available 
at the present time to confirm this fact, but one 
thing is quite evident: where greens have been 
heavily fed with artificial fertilizers their size has 


_ which in the United States 


- potassium 
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yaa extraordinary, but their divcas en ae 
riorated very considerably. The ‘forced’ greens 
which we get early in the season also suffer from 
the same lack of flavour. As in the case of so 
many other food stuffs, the more we interfere 
(beyond a certain minimum) with their natural 
growth or “make up” as in the case of whole 
grains, the less of their nutritive elements will we 
obtain. 


AMERICAN DRUGS RACKET 


In the Readers’ Digest of October last there is 
an article by Mr. W. La Varre with the caption 
‘Quarantine for Dr. Quack’ introduced by the 
editor with:this sentence: 

“ Our Latin-American neighbours want us to stop 
selling them dangerous and fraudulent drugs.” 


Now that instead of a British be-knighted 
Indian we have a man of the people as our 
representative in the United States, we hope 
he will lose notime in inducing the Government 
of the United States to lay an embargo on the 
export to India. of every quack remedy against 
which it protects the people of the United 
States. Meanwhile as these nostrums are being 
advertised and sold in India, it is necessary that 
our people should be asked to be on their guard 
against their tempting claims. 


One of the drugs on this black list is MENDACO 
is labelled with the 
warning that it must not be given to children 
under ten or to tuberculosis sufferers, as it contains 
iodide. No such label, we are told, 
warns the millions of simple Latin-Americans. That 
being so, we are not likely to go wrong, if we 
presume that the bottles sold in India also carry no 
such warning. Then there are CYSTEX, FORMODE, 
VI-TABs, HyYNOX, ROGENA and CEREGEN 
claiming to cure one complaint r another, but 
United States drug inspectors say that these drugs 
ate spurious, and the advertising claims fraudulent. 
This list is only illustrative, not exhaustive. 


Some of the facts disclosed jby Mr. La Varre 
are startling and throw a flood of light on the 
methods of unscrupulous manufacturers. 


A major drug factory produced penicillin 
under contract for U.S. Army and Navy use. Federal 
inspectors rejected a large batch; it was faulty, 
might be lethal. However the dangerous stuff 
labelled ‘For export only’ was shipped to South 
America where it was bought up at premium prices 
by hospitals and physicians. South America similarly 
became the unfortunate recipient of a batch of 
thousands of packages of gauze bandage, which, not 
having been properly sterilized and being found to 
be contaminated, were returned to the manufacturer 
by Government inspectors. A Chicago manufacturer 
concocts a dangerous abortificient, capable of 
producing serious or even fatal consequences. 
Prevented from selling his dope in the United 
States, he swapped English labels for Spanish and 
is making his fortune in Latin America. 
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Let the Indian buyer beware of course, but the 
Government of India must prohibit the import of 
these fraudulent drugs, and Provincial Governments 
should take a leaf out of Denmark's book ‘and 
forbid all patent medicine advertising in the public 
press. Vi GE 


STORY HOUR 


(Continued from page 507. No. 51-52, Vol. X-) 

[XI is taken from World Digest of January 1947. 

=V..G. De} 
XI 

There was a fakir who was silent most of the 
time and spared his words when a nod or sign 
would do. 

A gentleman once went upto him and said 
with mock humility: “May I trouble you, holy father, 
with three questions?” ; 

The fakir nodded assent. 

“The first question, father, is about God. People 
say He is, but I cannot see Him and no one will 
show Him tome, and therefore Icannot believe in 
Him. Will you explain ?” 

The fakir gave a nod. 

“My second question is about the devil. The 
Koran says he is made of fire. But if so, how 
can hell fire hurt him ?”’ 

A nod. ; 

“The third question concerns myself. The Koran 
says every action of man is decreed. But if I must 
do a certain thing, how can God judge me for it, 
having Himself decreed it ? Please answer me.” 

The fakir nodded once again, ‘seized a clod of 
earth and flung it with all his might in the face of 
the questioner. 

The gentleman was angry and caused the fakir 
to be arrested and brought before the judge to 
whom he complained, adding that his pain was so 
great he could hardly bear it. The judge asked 
tne fakir if the story was true. , 

“This man came to me,” replied the fakir, “and 
asked me three questions which I carefully answered. 
He told me that people 
but that he could not see Him, nor could anyone 
show him God and so he could not believe in Him. 
Now he says he has that pain in his face from the 
clod of earth I threw at him, but I cannot see it. 
Will your Honour ask him to show us his pain, 
for how can I believe in it if I cannot see it?” 

The judge looked at the complainant and both 
smiled. 

“Again this man asked how if Satan were made 
of fire, hell fire could hurt him ? Now he will admit 
that Adam was created of earth and that he him- 
self also is earth. But if he is of earth, how could 
earth hurt him ?” 


“As to the third question,” continued the fakir, 


| “if it was decreed that I should throw a clod in this 


man’s face, how dare he bring me here for so doing ?” 

The judge allowed that the fakir had answered 
the three questions with his clod, and advised him, 
however, toreply to future questions in a non-violent 
manner. | 
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said that there is God 
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NOTES 
The Title 


[ Explaining the title of his recently published bro- 
chure™, Prof. Kumarappa has sent the following short 
note which will surely interest the readers. —Ep. | 

Lord Clive is generally known as the founder 
of the British Empire in India. 


Robert Clive (1725-1774) as a child was the 
despair of his teachers. He was sent out to India 
as a ‘writer’’ with the East India Company at 18 
years of age. When he returned to England at the 
age of 35 he had acquired a fortune of £300,000 
and a quit rent of £27,000 a year. The principles 
of public finance and honesty laid down by this 
marauder statesman have held sway with the 
Government of India to this day. 

_ Lord Keynes has overshadowed British finance, 
both International and Home, since the beginning 
of this century. 

John Maynard Keynes (1884-1946) has been the 


_ genius behind British treaties, claims for reparations, 


settlement of war debts, monetary policy of defla- 
tion in Great Britain, and the guiding spirit Behind 
the Bretton Woods Conference. His influence on 
British Indian finance has been no less important. 
It started with his “Indian Currency and Finance” 
about 34 years ago. 


As Lord Clive was the first of the dynasty let 
us hope Lord Keynes was the last of the line. 


* Clive to Keynes (A brief survey of our Public Debts and 
Credits) by J. C. Kumarappa, : Navajivan Publishing House, 
Ahmedabad, Price Annas Twelve, Postage Anna One. 


Hindustani Examinations Results 


Gujarat Hindustani Prachar Samiti, Gujarat 
Vidyapith, Ahmedabad, holds four Examinations — 
First, Second, Third and Fourth — in Hindustani, 
twice in a year, in February and September. The 
summary of the results of the Examinations held 


on 2-2-’47 is given below :— 


Examin- Applications Candidates Suc- Unsuc- P. C.* 
ation received appeared ~ cessful cessful 

First 2952 2186 1458 726 = 66.75 

Second 902 746 533 BOS Al Fi 

Third 249 213 128 85 60.0 

Fourth 60 48 29 ° 19 62.5 


I take this opportunity to inform allthe Hindu- 
stani Centres in Gujarat and Kathiawad that the 
Examinations held by the Hindustani Prachar Sabha, 
Wardha, are meant for the provinces where there 
is no organization to hold the examinations in Hindu- 
stani. ‘ Hindustani Kabil”’ is an all India Exami- 
nation to be held by the Hindustani Prachar Sabha, 
Wardha. Till the time of writing no information 
has been received as to when this examination will 
be held, what are its rules and regulations, and what 
are the text-books prescribed for this examination. 

GIRIRAJ KISHORE 
Examinations Secretary 


* Results withheld 8. 
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WHAT IS PROGRESS? 


The idea of spreading large scale industries 
seems to be associated with being up-to-date, scien- 
tific and progressive. Correspondents often harp on 
this and enquire if the discouragement of textile 
mills and banning of rice mills are not putting the 
clock back. Hence it is profitable to spend a few 
moments to ponder over what is progress and what 
is scientific. 


Today, the public may be made to believe any- 


thing provided they are told often enough what to, 


believe. Propaganda has become a science and is 
ousting all individual thought. Even education in 
our colleges and schools is taking the form of 
promulgation of undigested half truths. When rightly 
understood, science is the basis of all village indus- 
tries, and village industries afford the fullest scope 
for scientific research and application. 


WHAT Is SCIENCE ? 


Science is not the creation of man. Nature works 
in well-defined grooves according to immutable 
laws. When man understands these laws and reduces 
them to a system of knowledge, we call it science. 
It follows, therefore, that any course of action to 
be termed scientific should conform to nature 
in all its bearings and where we _ deviate 
from nature, to that extent we are unscientific. 
Man may understand vaguely the lines on which 
nature works, and make use of that partial know- 
ledge for his own purpose, deviating by so doing 
‘from the course ordained by nature. Such deviation 
will lead ultimately to his own destruction because 
he himself is a product of nature. Destruction so 
caused may be at his own hands or through mal- 
application of a partial understanding. 


PROGRESS 


Progress signifies both the search after know- 
ledge and truth as found in nature and its 
application to satisfy human needs. In the measure 
in which we dre able to pull alongside nature’s 
dictates, we shall be progressing in the right 
direction. But in so far as we are pulling against 
the course of nature, we shall be creating violence 
and destruction which may take the form of social 
conflicts, personal ill-health and the spread of 
anti-social feelings, such as, hatred, suspicion and 
fear. From these symptoms we shall know whether 
we are progressing scientifically or not. If our 
course of action leads to goodwill, peace and 
contentment, we shall be on the side of progress, 
however little the material attainments may be and 
if it ends in dissatisfaction and conflict, we shall 
be retrogressing, however much in abundance we 
may possess material things. 
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-arice mill and as 


Hoionad “ACTIVITY 


The activity of man to satisfy his elementary 
needs must, therefore, not merely produce the 
material goods but should also be conducive to- 
wardsythe growth and development of his own 
personality. When a man eats food it does not 
only satisfy his palate but replenishes the waste 
products of his body, maintains it in good condition 
and allows for growth and further development. If 
the food that he ate only satisfied the palate with- 
out contributing to the two other aspects of his 
needs, it will be of no use. If a person drank water 
sweetened by saccharin all the time, however much 
he may like the sweet taste, he cannot enjoy good 
health and strength as all the elements necessary 
for his body building, maintenance, replacement of 
wastage are not present in proper proportions. 
Taste is a good thing but it is not all. The main 
function that food plays is performed after it has 
left our palate. It is the manner in which the food 
gets assimilated in the body that is going to tell 
ultimately. Similarly, work also must not be judged 
by its outward appearance,—nor by the quantity 
of things produced. Work should develop the human 
personality and be as food to all the human 
faculties. When we, through greed or false notions or 
a wrong sense of proportion, interfere with nature 
hoping to obtain short-cuts, we generally end up 
by being wasteful. Nature does not believe in 
short-cuts. The mills of God grind slowly. Hence in 
our hurry, we often bring destruction onour heads 
and we imagine such quick results to be a sign of 
progress. 


FOOD 

For instance, nature packs up all nutritious 
articles, e. g. foodgrains, fruits, eggs, etc. carefully 
in such a way that the ingredients are kept intact 
and in proper proportion as will be necessary 
for the users. But .when we destroy nature’s 
packing we create counter influences which also 
destroy the value of food. 


Rice, to cite one example, is packed up well 


in the husk, coated with bran and equipped with 


pericarp and the grain. When this is to be eaten all 
that we have to do is to dehusk the rice. Such 
dehusked rice, because of its nutritive nature, 
will be attacked by weevils, vermins, rats, etc. 
Therefore, when we require rice we should dehusk 
what is needed at the moment and keep the rest 
as paddy. Then alone we get the whole benefit 
from eating the cereal. But man in his hurry uses 
he cannot ‘store rice when 
dehusked he proceeds to polish it and takes away 
all its nutritious elements. By so doing he no 


doubt increases the storage properties of rice but: 


at the cost of its food value. This is an instance 
in which human interference with nature is thoro- 
ughly unscientific and injures man. Hence, rice 
mills are against progress and however skilfully 
the mechanism may have been devised, it is 
unscientific in the true sense. 
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HUSBANDING OF RESOURCES 

A scientific use of resources should mean that 
we get the fullest benefit out of what we find 
around us. Man in his eagerness to use mechanical 
devices is often irrational in the utilization of 
resources. For instance, if paper is to be made out 
of bamboo by the simple hand process, we do not 
use bamboos cut fresh from the forest. The 
bamboos in the forest when they are first cut are 
used in various ways for roofing, for being made 
into mats, sieves, baskets and other household 
articles and then, when they have served their 
term as such, the broken and used-up bamboo pieces 
are converted into pulp, and paper is made from it. 

But the so-called scientific industrialist cannot 
afford to work on this basis as his machines are 
to be kept going all the time, so in his hurry he 
has to get the tender bamboos from the forest 
and feed them into his mills to be converted into 
paper. For this purpose, he has to cultivate forests 
of bamboos, directing human energy into lines 
which were totally unnecessary in the former case. 
Hence, the mill process of making paper as we 
have shown, is thoroughly unscientific and wasteful 
in the utilization of natural resources. 

Similarly, if we have to _ utilize as food the 
nutritious elements found in nature, we may get 
gur from palm trees that grow wild on uncul- 
tivable lands and obtain the whole benefit of the sap, 
minus the water which it contains, along with sugar 
in a digestible form, and various minerals and salts. 

But man in his anxiety to use his knowledge 
puts up sugar mills, converts good lands which 
may be used for cultivation of cereals into sugar- 
cane growing lands and then the sugar-cane is 
converted into sugar, wasting bulk of the mine- 
rals and salts in the molasses which are thrown 
out as unfit for human consumption and from 
which he prepares rum and gin to poison the people 
and to acquire for himself the money they possess. 

Even if sugar be required to be produced by 
hand, the rab prepared from palm juice can be 


centrifuged, and having obtained the sugar, the 
molasses left can now be converted into edible 
gur rich in minerals and salts. Molasses produced 


from the sugar mills, as they are affected by the 
use-of sulphur compounds in the processes, are not fit 
for human consumption and have to be wasted or 
converted into intoxicating drinks as stated above. 
Here again we see that sugar mills are thoroughly 
unscientific and wasteful of human resources. They, 
like the rice mills, are only to satisfy the greed 
for accumulation of wealth by individuals at the 
cost of nutritious food products found in nature. 
UTILIZATION OF RESOURCES 


In our quest for ways and means of satisfying 
our needs we have to take into consideration the 
resources available to us and make the best use of 
them possible. It will be unscientific to use coal 
for fuel where it is not available and where crude 
oil can be easily obtained. Similarly, where coal is 
available and where no firewood is available, it 
would be senseless to bring firewood from distant 
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places for purposes of fuel. In the same manner, 
where human energy is available cheaply and in 
abundance it will be irrational to obtain other 
motive forces from distant places. In India, where 
people are suffering from unemployment and lack 
of occupation, to produce our needs to resort to 
mill production, which ultimately spreads unemploy- 
ment, is unthinkable. From this point of view, hand 
spinning, however slow it may be, is scientific and 
in line with human progress while textile mills are 
irrational and spell ruin to the people. 
PERVERSION OF TASTE 

Through propaganda people’s natural taste is 
perverted. They are made to believe smell and 
colour are to be avoided. They may be taught soon 
to hold that paper roses are better than natural 
ones as the latter do not “stink”. The best example 
of this type of perversion for business purposes is 
the present drive to popularize vanaspati ghee. 
Here the mill prostitutes scientific knowledge to 
deodorize and decolourize the natural oil, to 
substitute nutritionally inferior oils for the tradi- 
tionally used ones, to solidify vegetable oils while 
lowering or destroying their digestibility. They render 
all this disservice at an enhanced price. Is this 
not taking liberties with nature, science and progress? 
Do we not deserve it if in return nature visits us 
with blindness, loss of powers of growth and repro- 
duction? This is industrialization in all its nakedness. 
Such is what passes for science and progress today, 
heralding their advent by highly paid advertisements, 
exploiting the ignorance of the people. 

MACHINES AND TOOLS 

This does not mean that there is no room for 
machines. Where standardization and regimentation 
of labour are called for, the use of large scale 
machines is indicated. Where precision tools are 
to be made and standardized articles are essential, 
then production of these through machines will be 
necessary. But in consumption goods duplication 
and standardization are not of the very essence of 
their being. A comb may be made of horn by hand; 
but no two combs so made will be precisely alike. 


There is no purpose in standardizing such articles. 


Hence making combs from plastics is not called for. 
Similarly there are many articles in common use 
which do not call for standardization. On the other 
hand, most consumption goods call for the catering 
of individual need and taste. In such cases, only 


cottage and village industries can answer the purpose. 


When a man has to be fitted with a pair of shoes, 
the shoes have to be made for his feet, even so as 
to conform to any deformities that he may possess. 
Such making of shoes for a particular person's feet 
is scientific and will help the shoe-maker to use 
his resourcefulness and ingenuity to meet the need 
and thus help him to develop his capacity; while 
standardized shoes, though they may produce the 
articles in abundance, cannot be said to be thoroughly 
scientific in so far as they are not calculated to 
fit any particular foot exactly. So large scale pro- 
duction of shoes as compared with the work of the 
mochi is again unscientific and so against progress, 
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VIOLENCE AND DESTRUCTION 
In the last two generations we have known the 
results of mechanical production of standardized goods. 
The raw materials are needed in large quantities 
and they have to be collected from the four corners 
of the world and the finished products have to be 
assured of a definite market and for these the ocean 
routes have to be kept clear and safe. These con- 
ditions have brought about the two catastrophic 
global wars. In the course of these wars much of 
the human production and skill has gone into 
destruction. Any war is definitely against progress, 
it turns men back to the jungle and so can be 
termed unscientific. Since our activities to satisfy 
our human needs have culminated in these global 
wars, they are unscientific and retrogressive. 
CONCLUSION 


Therefore, when we attempt to plan production 
in our country to satisfy our needs, we have to be 
careful to choose the ‘most scientific method and 
the most progressive ways. We must remember that 
production of a multiplicity of goods is not synony- 
mous with progress, nor is destruction a sign of 
science. Attainment of quick results are not con- 
ducive to the production of culture. Nature works 
in mysterious ways and demands its own time. No 
man in a hurry can be either progressive or scien- 
tific. We need patience and we need a ballast to 
our lives. This we can find only through satisfying 
our needs by village industries and decentralized 
production. 

Large scale industries may be used as a necessary 
evil as has already been referred to above in the 
production of tools and machines needed for cottage 
and village industries and provision of basic raw 
materials such as sulphuric acid, steel, etc. It can 
also provide natural monopolies such as, commu- 
nications, means of transport, public utilities like 
water and power. Anything more than this will 
spell ruin and destruction to humanity. It calls for 
great care and forethought to be able to judge. 
However, we cannot resort tocentralized methods 
of production in the satisfaction of our daily needs. 
Wherever thereis a “doubt it is safer to fall back . 
on the decentralized methods of production. Hence, 
we hold that the proper application of science and 
the way to real progress lies in resorting to village 
and cottage industries to satisfy our daily needs. 


J. C. KUMARAPPA 
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GANDHIJI’S BIHAR TOUR DIARY 
26-3-'47 

Gandhiji began his post-prayer speech by referring 
to the common weakness of misunderstanding 
opponents attributing to them motives which could 
not be proved. Such behaviour often led to untoward 
results which prudent people would avoid. Such 
misunderstanding was responsible for differences 
between the Congress and the League. Both the 
organizations had a large following. The responsibility 
resting on them was all the greater for their 
popularity. Their conduct towards each other had» 
to be above suspicion. 

Gandhiji next referred to his visit to Kako Relief 
Camp and the village of Saistabad. Men and women 
burst into tears as they saw him. He told them that 
to break under one’s sorrow did not become brave 
people. All religions taught that sorrow should be 
bravely borne. 7 

As he watched crowds of sturdy men pursuing 
him, catching hold of his car and shouting vociferously 
Mahatma Gandhi Ki dai etc., he could well 
imagine the havoc they must have wrought when 
they attacked a handful of Musalmans. The Hindus 
should be ashamed of the act. They should take a 
vow never to slip into the madness again. Nor 
should they think of taking revenge for the inci- 
dents of the Punjab or the like. Would they 
themselves become beasts simply because others 
happened to sink to that level? If ever they be- 
came mad again, they should destroy him first. His 
prayer in that case would be that God may give 


‘him the strength to pray to Him to forgive his 


murderers, that isto purify their hearts. He prayed 
that God may enable him to show by example what 
true bravery was. No one could mistake arson and 
murder of innocent women and children as a brave 
act. It was cowardice of the meanest type. 

Gandhiji next referred to a complaint that 
he had received from the Hindus of Kako enumer- 
ating their sufferings at the hands of Muslim 
zamindars. He interpreted it as intended to 
minimize their own offence against the Musalmans. 
It was not manliness to attempt to do so. 

Again Gandhiji referred to a report that he had 
heard of the Hindus threatening the Musalmans that 
they would wreak vengeance on them when he 
( Gandhiji ) was gone. It ill-became the votaries of the 
Ramayana to try to suppress the fourteen or fifteen 
per cent of the Muslims in their midst. Men aspiring to 
be free could hardly think of enslaving others. If they 


‘tried to do so, they would only be binding their own 


chains of slavery tighter. It became their duty to 
go and beg forgiveness of the Musalmans, and by 
their true repentance they should try to persuade 
them to go back to their homes. They should 
rebuild their houses. They should make their sorrow | 
their own. 
27-3-'47 

In his post-prayer speech at Okri village this 
evening, Gandhiji uttered the warning that Indians 
might lose the golden apple of independence 
which was almost within their grasp, out of insanity, 
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which had caused scenes of desolation and destruction 
and stated that’ the peace that reigned in the land 
was only on the surface. He said this while referring 
to his visit during the morning and afternoon to 
some riot-affected villages. 

Gandhiji added that they knew-the very first 
pronouncement that the Viceroy had made when he 
assumed office stated that he was sent as the last 
Viceroy to wind up British rule in India. They must 
have noticed that the pronouncement was delibe- 
rate, unconditional and unequivocal. He knew that 
it had become a fashion, though not without cause, 
to distrust every British declaration. He for one 
would advise the acceptance of every declaration 
at its face value without qualifying it in the light 
of past experience to the contrary. His experience 
was that it was the deceiver who always lost 
and never the dupe if he was honest and brave. 
But he very much feared on account of what had 
happened in the country that by their folly or, what 
was worse than that, insanity, they might let slip 
out of their hands their hard-won prize before it 
was strongly locked in their unbreakable fist. 

Gandhiji referred to Bihar and the Punjab and 
said that he had wisdom enough to see that they 
themselves might tempt the Viceroy to eat his own 
words, uttered solemnly on a solemn occasion. 
Heaven forbid that such an occasion should arise, 
but, if it did, even though his might be a voice in 
the wilderness, he would declare that the Viceroy 
should firmly and truly carry out his declaration 
and complete the British withdrawal. 


Gandhiji referred to the police strike, and said 
that the police, like the scavengers, should never go 
on strike. Theirs was an essential service and they 
should render that, service irrespective of pay. 

There were many other effective and honourable 
means of getting grievances redressed. If he was a 
Cabinet Minister, he would offer the strikers nothing 
whatever under the threat of a strike, which implied 
force. He would give them the choice of an impar- 
tial arbitration, without any condition. 

“Tt will be a bad day for India if the military, 
including the police, rule India,” Gandhiji said. He 
hoped the police would call off their strike un- 

conditionally, and request the Ministry to appoint 
an impartial arbitrator to investigate their case. 

Gandhiji also appealed to the policemen not to 
behave in the manner in which they were behaving 
then. Every policeman, he said, was a servant of 
the people and his duty was to behave like the 
Khudai Khidmatgars. Policemen were the custodians 
of law. 

Continuing, Gandhiji said that if every man, 
woman and child tried to understand his or 
her duty and if there was no theft or dacoity, 
then there would be noneed for poli¢emen. Everyone 
could then be a policeman and help each other. 

Gandhiji expressed regret that the Bihar Govern- 
ment had employed British soldiers to deal with 
the strikers. No matter what the cause was, and 
wherever it was, the Indian Governments must 
never requisition the services of British soldiers to 
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deal with civil disturbances. Otherwise it would 
mean that the Indian Governments were helpless 


without British arms. 
28-3-'47 

At the prayer meeting Gandhiji began by saying 
that he had passed a very full and heavy day. The 
day was begun with a long meeting with the 
members of the local Muslim League at the bungalow 
of Mr. Azharul Haq, local League leader. He was 
with them for over an hour and had a hearty chat 
with them answering all kinds of questions. Then 
he had a meeting at his residential quarters with 
Hindus and Muslims belonging to Jehanabad and 
the surrounding villages. He had then a meeting with 
the Congressmen which included members of the 
various Congress Committees. Later he met the 
members of the local Hindu Mahasabha. Finally he 
had a heart-to-heart talk with over 25 members 
of the police force on strike. Then at half past three 
again he visited the villages of Malathi, Gangasagar, 
Bola and Allahganj, in which Muslims had suffered 
badly. 

Referring to his visit to the villages, Gandhiji 
said that naturally he was full of topics on which 
he wanted to speak and bespeak their attention. 
He was sorry to tell that Hindu repentance was 
not open and sincere enough to inspire confidence 
among the Muslims. He had told the afternoon 
meeting that it was open to representative Hindus 
who were present at the meeting to disabuse the 
Muslims of their suspicion. He was sorry to say that 
not one Hindu got up to give the needed assurance. 
He had not the heart, therefore, to ask his Muslim 
hearers whether they (the Hindus) had cleansed their 
hearts. They were the injured party in Bihar and 
it was not open to anyone to expect a satisfactory 
answer from them unless the guilty Hindu party 
had led the way by repentance. There were yet 
ring leaders like Mathura Singh roaming about and 
successfully evading arrest. There was, therefore, 
little cause for wonder if the Muslims were afraid 
to return to their respective villages. Gandhiji said 
that he could not help feeling that the culprit 
could not long remain at large if the Hind& popu- 
lation did not give him shelter. He asked Mathura 
Singh’s friends and sympathizers to advise him 
to discover himself and face the consequences of 
his action. He would also like to tell him that it 
was no act of bravery for him to evade arrest. He 
was thus rendering a disservice to himself, his 
religion and his country. He suggested to the 
Congressmen, in whose midst the inhumanities were 
enacted, that they could not free themselves, unless 
they made every effort to induce all the culprits 
to come out into the open to wash their guilt as 
publicly as they had committed the crimes. 

Continuing, Gandhiji said that he had visited a 
mosque in the village Bola which was damaged during 
the disturbances. He was told that onthe Holi day 
the mosque was again desecrated by some villagers 
who played Holi inside the mosque premises on 
the Holi day. If it was true, Gandhiji said, it was 
undoubtedly a notice given by them to the Muslims 
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not to enter their homés even when they were 
rebuilt nor dare to visit the mosque. If this reported 
desecration on the Holi day was a fact, it was a bad 
omen for the Hindus, for Bihar and for the whole 
country. 

Gandhiji went on to say that he had heard 
at the Muslim League meeting in the morning and 
at the meeting of the Hindus and the Muslims in 
the afternoon that Mahant Bhagwat Das who was a 
member of the Bihar Legislative Assembly was 
himself a participator in the crime and was him- 
self present at both the meetings. The speaker 
advised him whilst he was under suspicion to give 
up his membership. He was glad to say that Mahant 
Bhagwat Das, without a moment’s hesitation, 
welcomed the advice and promised at once to act 
up to it. He also added that he was in no way a 
participator directly or indirectly in the crime and 
that he was quite ready to face an open, impartial 
enquiry to be made by the Muslim League itself. 
If it was a sincere declaration, Gandhiji said, ° it 
was certainly a refreshing thing at a time when 
there was no real sign of sincere sorrow and 
repentance on the part of the Hindus in the affected 
areas. This he was obliged to say in spite of welcome 
letters of repentance to which he had made 
reference at the previous evening’s meeting. 

29-3-'47 

At the outset Gandhiji told the audience that 
he would be leaving for Delhi the next day and 
hoped to return in about. four or five days. 

Gandhiji then feelingly referred to the death on 
the previous evening of Prof. Abdul Bari, President 
of the Bihar Provincial Congress Committee, under 
tragic circumstances. Prof. Bari was a disciple and 
co-worker of Dr. Rajendra Prasad. Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad has built for himself a unique and undisputed 
position and influence in that province by his service 
and sacrifice. Prof. Bari also has by his service 
in the cause of the workers in Jamshedpur and other 
places endeared himself to the people and rose to 
occupy the position of the President of the Provincial 
Congress Committee. A fearless fighter, Prof. Bari 


‘was with the Congress during the different phases 
of its struggle for freedom. 


Gandhiji referred to his visit earlier in the day 
to Prof. Bari’s house to console the members of the 
bereaved family and wean them from weeping and 
hearten them for the work that specially descended 
upon the weak shoulders of his children. Gandhiji 
said that as he entered the house he was struck 
with its simplicity and the simple life Prof. Bari 
had led. The house was located in an ordinary 
natrow lane and what he saw inside the house fully 
bore out what everyone had said about Prof. Bari 
that he was a poor man and that though he had 
opportunities he scrupulously maintained his inte- 
grity as far as public finances were concerned. At 
a time when the administration of.the country was 
in Congress hands and crores of rupees had to be 
administered, men of Prof. Bari’s honesty would 
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have been of invaluable,help. He had hoped on his 
return from the third tour just finished, Gandhiji 
said, to be more and more associated with him and 
make an effective appeal to him to modify, if not 
altogether get rid of, his short temper which went 
ill with the very high office, in fact the highest in 
the province of Bihar, especially when there was a 
nationalist ministry at the head of affairs which 
naturally had to be influenced by the premier pro- 
vincial Congress organization. Gandhiji said that he 
had full faith in Prof. Bari and knew that his word 
carried great weight with him. But God had willed 


otherwise and He had deprived Bihar of the great 


service of a very brave man with the heart of a 
fakir. But men like Bari never died, Gandhiji said, 
and it was for those who remained to carry on the 
noble work he had left behind. 

Gandhiji then referred to the circumstances of 
Prof. Bari’s death and said that in an unfortunate 
altercation that ensued between him and one Gurkha 
member of the anti-smuggling force and former 
member of the Indian National Army the latter 
shot him. He warned the audience that there 


was no politics of any kind in the death and that 


it would be wrong and unjustified to associate the 
whole I. N. A. organization with the death of Prof. 
Bari because of what one single individual did. 


RACE: HUMAN 


[The following is taken from American Unity 
(November 1944), a monthly issued by the Council 
against Intolerance in America. V. G. D. ] 

Before Jan Masaryk, the Deputy Prime Minister 
of Czechoslovakia, was admitted to the U.S. A., 
he had to go through the usual immigration proce- 
dure in New York, filling out a form listing his 
name, birthplace, age etc. . 


When Masaryk came to the item ‘race’ on the 


form, he thought for a moment and then wrote 
simply: ‘Human’. 

“But, Mr. Masaryk,” protested the immigration 
officer, “that isn’t what it means. You come from 
Czechoslovakia; why don’t you write ‘Czechos- 
lovakian’?”’ 

“The Czechoslovakians aren’t a race, Masaryk 
replied. “They are just a nationality, made up of 
Czechs, Slovaks and many other peoples. I am a 
Czechoslovakian by nationality, but I belong to 
the human race.” 
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‘STRIVE FOR ONE WORLD 


[ Gandhiji attended the Inter-Asian Relations Con- 
ference twice during his stay at Delhi. Oa Tuesday, 
1—4-"47, when he attended the Conference for the first 
time, he did not deliver any speech but answered some 
questions that were addressed to him by some of the 
delegates. The questions and answers are reproduced 
below. 

The speecly which he delivered before the closing 
session of the Conference is given elsewhere in this 
number. ae Dy | 


The Azerbaijan delegate, Mr. Yousotoff, who 
was presiding at the Plenary Session, requested 
Gandghiji to say a few words. 

Gandhiji replied that he would be attending the 
closing session of the Conference on April 2 and 
would speak then. For the present, he would answer 
any questions that members might like to put 
to him. 

“T will not like to live in this world if it is not 
to be one. Certainly I should like to see this dream 
realized in my lifetime,” declared Gandhiji in answer 
to a question whether he believed in the theory of 
one world and whether it would succeed under the 
present conditions. 

He added: “I hope that all the representatives 
who have come here from the different Asian 
countries will strive their level best to have only 
one world. They will have to think out ways and 
means for achieving this goal. 

“If you work with fixed determination, there is 
no doubt that in our own generation we will 
certainly realize this dream. ” 

Dr. Han Liwu from China asked him his views 
on the proposal to set up an Asian Institute. 

Gandhiji replying said : © The question is certain- 
ly very nice. Let me confess my ignorance. I have 
really to apologize to you. Pandit Nehru had asked 
me long before this Conference was scheduled to 
take place whether it would at all be possible for 


me to attend it. It has proved to be a much more 


important conference than it was expected to be. 
1 was obliged to say at that time that I was very 
sorry and would not be able to come. When Lord 
Mountbatten, the new Viceroy, invited me to meet 
him, however, I could not say ‘No.’ It would have 
been foreign to my nature to do so. The Viceroy 
had already told me that the credit for bringing 
me to Delhi during the Asian Conference was 
really his. And I told the Viceroy: ‘I am your 
prisoner. But [ am also Pandit Nehru’s prisoner, 
for, after all, he is your Vice-President.’ 
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‘Through correspondence I know almost all 
parts of the world and naturally, therefore, of Asia, 
though I know very few of you personally — perhaps 
none of you. Iam doubtful whether I can say any- 
thing useful but the question is one after my heart. 
Some portions of the question put to me now were 
discussed by Pandit Nehru yesterday. It is a great 
event that for the first time in our history such a 
conference takes place on the Indian soil. I am. 
sorry that I have to refer to the conditions that 
we see today. We do not know how to keep peace 
between ourselves. We have so many differences 
which we cannot settle between ourselves in a 
humane and friendly manner. We think we must 
resort to the law of the jungle. It is an experience 
which I would not like you to carry to your respe- 
ctive countries. I would instead like you to bury 
it here. 

‘India is now on the eve of her full independ- 
ence. India wants to be independent of everybody 
who wants to own this country. We do not want 
a change of masters. We want to be masters on 
our own soil, though I am not quite sure how it 
will come about. All that we know is that we 
should do our duty and leave the results in the 
hands of God and not in the hands of man. Man 
is supposed to be the maker of his own destiny. It 
is partly true. He can make his destiny only in so 
far as he is allowed by the Great Power which 
overrides all our intentions, all our plans and carries 
out His own plans. : 

“IT call that Great Power not by the name of 
Allah, not by the name of Khuda or God but by 
the name of Truth. For me, Truth is God and Truth 
overrides all our plans. The whole truth is only 
embodied within the heart of that Great Power — 
Truth. I was taught from my early days to regard 
Truth as unapproachable—something that you 
cannot reach. A great Englishman taught me to 
believe that God is unknowable. He is knowable 
but knowable only to the extent that our limited 
intellect allows. 

“ You, gentlemen, have come here from different 
parts of Asia, and having come with eagerness and 
zest you should all have yearly meetings or two- 
yearly or three-yearly conferences. You should carry 
away sweet memories of the meetings and make 
every effort to build the great edifice of Truth. 

“All the Asian representatives have come 
together. Isit in order to wage a war against Europe, 
against America or against non-Asiatics ? I say most 
emphatically ‘No.’ This is not India’s mission. lam 
free to confess that I will feel’ extremely sorry if 
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India, having won independence through essentially 
and predominantly non-violent means, was going 
to use that independence for the suppression of 
the other parts of the world. Europeans had exploited 
different races inhabiting this vast continent called 
Asia. 

“Tt will be a sorry thing if we go away from 
this Conference without a fixed determination that 
Asia shall live and live as free as every other 
Western nation. I just wanted to say that con- 
ferences like the present should meet regularly, and 
if you ask me where, India is the place.” 


FIRST THINGS FIRST 


The Bombay Committe for the Promotion of 
Village Industries under the chairmanship of Shri 
Manu Subedar has, with commendable promptitude, 
published its report. It seems to have been laun- 
ched out with a wrong twist from its inception. 
The resolution of Government forming this Com- 
mittee started by wagging the dog in the preamble 
itself. Or is it a case of letting the cat out of the 
bag to begin with? It runs: 


“Revival and promotion of cottage industries 
are essential for bringing about a state of balanced 
economy in the country and for saving the enor- 
mous waste of raw materials, transport facilities and 
human energy, inherent in locating factories at cer- 
tain centres to which raw materials and labour have 
to be brought from the countryside and from which 
the finished prdduct has again to be sent to rural 
consuming centres. It is also desirable to make 
villages self-sufficient in respect of their essential 
requirements as far as possible. . ss 
From this the main object would appear to be 

to distribute the constituent elements of the orga- 
nization of centralized factory production to rural 
areas; the purpose being the saving of “ enormous 
waste” or in other words, reduction of cost. The 
interest in the welfare of the villages has become 
an. “also”. | 


The whole report is vitiated by this ideology, 
lacking a true perspective and a sense of propor- 
tion: Button-making absorbs attention in a starving 
country rather than industries connected with food 
processing. The burning questions of the day, such 
as the rice mills, production of vanaspati ghee or 
sugar mills and distilleries do not find even a passing 
mention. Coming from the Province of Bombay, 
with all its vested interests, one is led to wonder 
if this is all deliberately undertaken to divert and 
side-track public attention rather than being an 
accidental blunder. 


Of course, there is much crocodile tears shed 
over the deterioration of life in rural areas and 
very ennobling sentiments expressed in the true 
text book style for their betterment. But the whole 
report rings false, may be, due to the ‘wrong 
directive given in the terms of reference. 

The Committee’s belief in “ self-sufficiency ” is 
skin-deep. Their avowed aim is “to give increased 
purchasing power to large masses of people, so that 
they can afford to buy things, which hitherto they 
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were not in a position to acquire.’ The Committee 
does not seem to be conscious of the fact that much 
of the distress in rural areas is traceable to the 
enormous expansion of money economy. Villages 
should be encouraged to produce for their use 
rather than for exchange. The Committee seems 
to have been carried off its feet by glowing 
pictures of production in Switzerland and Japan, 
not realizing that in those small countries conditions 
are not the same as in our country nor are their 
traditions of life identical with ours. 


Under the proposed scheme, villages should 
undertake mass production of a single selected 
article at each village industry centre. “At least 
three skilled artisans, who are adept in making 
such an article, should be imported from cities 
where necessary and established at such a centre 
on the guarantee of a full wage such as they are 
now realizing plus free residence.” ‘ All the adult 
men and women, who could give their full time, 
would be free to come and join this activity. From 
the first day of their attendance, they would receive 
not less than four annas a day but when their 
skill is reported upon, the scale should rise gradually 
from four annas to eight annas, which should be 
the maximum,” for an eight hour day. Is this an 
improvement of the “ Poor House” institution in 
the West ? * 


With an eye to modernity, and perhaps as a 
concession to those who clamour for Basic Edu- 
cation, the Committe “recommend the examination 
of the problem, whether children could-not join in 
with advantage to themselves for half a day” on 
a wage of one anna per day rising to a maximum 
of four annas. They think such industrial centres 
“would provide for the training of the eye, the 
touch, the sense of measurement, the sense of 
weight and other useful faculties.” 


They have, in all earnestness, proceeded to work 
out the cost of a village centre for the production 
of coat-buttons! Such a centre will employ three 
skilled men at Rs. 4 a day, 40 children at As. 2 a 
day, 40 women at As. 6 a day and 40 men at As. 
6 a day. At all events we should congratulate the 
Committee on establishing the equality of men and 
women, though on paper! They are also dispelling 
“the drawing room illusions of amateurs that one 
can have a choice and one should do what one 
pleases.” They declare ex cathedra that man is by 
nature condemned to get through the same personal 


_. routine in life every day and with regard to work, 


most men do what opportunity or chance had 
made available to them.” In this particular case, 
the God-sent opportunity of coat-button-making! 
From this high philosophy of life they suddenly 
make a forced landing on hedonistic consideration 
when they come out with the observation: “The 
limitation of the work to a single task increases 
the scope for acquiring skill in the shortest period, 


' for minimizing mistakes and waste and is the foun- 


dation of mass production of simple articles under — 
rural conditions at a cost which will probably be — 
lower than the factory cost of similar articles.” 
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Then they proceed to refute emphatically that 
the simple process in mass-scale manufacture is 


monotonous. We should invite the Chairman and 


the Committee to go to a 


which the various operations incidental to the 
making of a shoe are performed by the attendant 
at each spot. We shall place the Chairman first. As 
the naked last moves up in front of him he will 
have by his side a pot of sticky paste and he will be 
equipped with a brush. He will dip the brush in 
the paste and. dab it on the last as it passes him. 
He will repeat this operation on hundré@ds of lasts 
that will whirl past before him from eight in the 
morning till five in the evening with one hour in 
the middle for lunch! This will be done every day 
for three hundred days in the year and he will be 
paid eight annas per day for his co-operation with 
the Almighty who provided our Chairman with 
this opportunity of dabbing paste on shoe lasts. It 
may not now be necessary for us to watch the 
other Committee members at their simple processes 
which, they tell us, are not monotonous. They 
frankly state: “the Utopian Heaven when a man 
can do what he pleases, as he pleases, is an entirely 
irrelevant idea with reference tothe plan suggested 
herein.’ If the Chairman was not pleased to dab 


the paste on the last as it passed him the cloth 


put on the last by the next man will not stick to 
it and God's purposes will be frustrated. It is 


impossible to allow the Chairman to please himself. 


O. E--D. 


As to the choice of products they confess that 
they “have not been troubled with the antithesis, 
which it is usual to put forward between village 
industries, which cater for the wants of the villagers 
themselves, and those which produce goods useful 
to the urban population.” , 


They claim that their scheme is the product of 
Indian genius applied to Indian conditions. There 
is surely no question about the genius but there 
is room for difference in the appreciation of the 


conditions. They are obsessed by the fear that the 


villages cannot provide for the increased population 
unless their scheme is put into operation. 


There is much special pleading in all their theo- 
rizing which makes interesting and amusing reading 
but space forbids our inclination to quote these 
for the benefit of the reader. There is no sense of 
false modesty about the Committee which naively 
desire that the basic notions put forward by them 
should be useful not merely for Bombay, but for 
other provinces too. Is this a warning ? 


Village Industries for mass production seem in 
keeping with wolves in sheep’s clothing. We trust 
the Government and the people concerned will 
evaluate this report carefully and the skillfully 
sugar-coated pill will not be swallowed. 


J. C. KUMARAPPA 
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shoe-making factory 
where the moving belt carries hundreds of lasts on 


ABOUT NOAKHALI 


Gandhiji received the following wires about the 
Noakhali situation to which he has sent the 
following replies: 

Shri Satish Chandra Dasgupta in his wire dated 
Ramganj, April 2 says: 

“This is a quick post information. I have sent 
the following telegram to the District Magistrate, 
Police Superintendent and Chief Minister, 

“ There have been five cases of arson between 

March 23 and yesterday. Yesterday’s case happened 

at Mohammadpur in Ramganj 7hana, It was an at- 

tempt to burn alive three families consisting of twenty- 
one persons male, female, children of the house 
who for safety slept all in one room. This room 
was fastened from outside and this thatched hut and 
other huts of the house simultaneously set on fire. 
The inmates escaped by breaking through mat wall.” 


In another telegram dated Ramganj, April 5, 
Shri Dasgupta says: 

“T have sent the following telegram to the Chief 
Minister and local authorities: 

‘Have to bring your notice another case of 
arson last night April 4, at Changirgaon near Ram- 
ganj Thana where also like the Jast case the inmate 
Haralal Bhowmik found himself locked from outside 
in his sleeping room while all structures including 
sleeping room were burning. Thank God Haralal 
could escape by cutting open corner of stout reed 
wall of his corrugated sheds. Request you think 
over these gruesome attempts of burning alive the 
Hindus and shape Government policy by shaking 
off inactivity.’ 

Gandhiji’s reply to the above wires: 

“All your precise but painful wires also from 
Haranbabu. Case seems to be for exodus or perishing 
in flames of fanaticism. Hope you will not advise my 
coming to advise on choice. Hold council with workers 
and act promptly.” 

Shri Haranchandra Ghosh Choudhury, M. L. A. 


(Bengal) in his wire dated Chaumuhani { Noakhali ), 
April 6 says: 


“Rehabilitation in Noakhali is becoming increasingly 
difficult. Lawlessness, theft, burglary, house-breaking, 
night raids, burning of houses, hay-stacks, becoming 
common. 

“Ploughing of fields in some areas obstructed. In 
about five hundred cases involving loot, arson, murder, 
final reports submitted on pleas non-availability suffi- 
cient evidence which under present circumstances can 
be had from riot victims alone. Absconders and cul- 
prits moving freely reported holding meeting now. 
People suspect foul play in original cases as all Hindu 
officers in charge of affected 7hanas transferred. Those 
officers who have timely submitted charge sheets agai- 
nst good number of offenders also transferred. Pro- 
ceedings drawn against officers who attempted quell 
riots or arrested large number of culprits of whom 
ninety per cent now bailed out. More than hundred 
counter cases against workers. Hindu police and army 
staff are seriously enquired into and in some cases 
summoned or otherwise harassed.” 
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Gandhiji’s reply to the above wite: : 

a what you Say is true, clear case for exodus or 
perishing in the flames of madness and fanaticism. 
Consult Satish Babu and act unitedly. ” 

Gandhiji has sent the following wire to the 
Chief Minister, Bengal, Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy - 

“T continue receive doleful wires about increasing 
lawlessness Noakhali. I suggest prompt attention wires 
of Satish Chandra Dasgupta and prompt action. Am 
publishing wires.” 


HARIJAN. 
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THE MESSAGE OF ASIA 


Addressing the concluding session of the Inter- 
Asian Relations Conference on Wednesday the 2nd 
of April, 1947, in the Purana Quila at Delhi, 
Gandhiji said: 

I do not think that 1 should apologize to you 
for having to speak in a foreign tongue. I wonder 
if this loud-speaker carries my voice to the farthest 
end of this vast audience. If some of those who 
are far away are unable to listen to what I may 
say, it will be the fault of the loud-speaker. 

I was going to tell you that I do not wish to 
apologize. I dare not. You cannot understand the 
provincial language which is my mother tongue. I 
do not want to insult you by speaking in my own 


language ( Gujarati). Our national speech is Hindu- 


stani. I know that it will be a long time before it 


can be made into an international speech. For inter- 


national. commerce, undoubtedly, English occupies 
the first place. I used to hear that French was the 


language of diplomacy. I was told when I was 
young that if I wanted to go from one end of 


Europe to the other, I must try to pick up French: 
I tried to learn French in order that I may be able to 
make myself understood. There is a rivalry between 
the French and the English. Having been taught 
English I have naturally to resort to that language. 

I was wondering as to what I was to speak to you. 
I wanted to collect my thoughts but, let me confess 
to you, I had no time. Yet I had promised yester- 
day that I would try to say a few words. While I 
was coming with Badshah Khan I asked for a little 
piece of paper and pencil. I got a pen instead of 
a pencil. I tried to scribble a few words. You will 
be sorry to hear from me that that that piece of 
paper is not by my side though I remember what 
I wanted to say. 

You, friends, have not seen the real India and 
you are not meeting in conference in the midst 
of real India. Delhi, Bombay, Madras, Calcutta, 
Lahore —all these are big cities and are, therefore,’ 
influenced by the West. 

I then thought of a story. It was in French 
and was translated for me by an Anglo-French 
philosopher. He was an unselfish man. He befriend- 
ed me without having known me because he al- 
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ways sided with the minorities. I was not then in 
my Own country. I was not only in a_ hopeless 
minority but in a despised minority if the Euro- 
peans in South Africa will forgive me for Saying so. 
I was a coolie lawyer. At that time we had no 
coolie doctors, we had no cvolie lawyers. I was the 
first in the field. You know perhaps what is meant 
by the word coolie. 


This friend — his mother was a French woman and 
his father an Englishman — said : “ I want to translate 
for you a French story. There were three scientists 
who went out from France in search of truth. 
They went to different parts of Asia. One of 
them found his way to India. He began to search. 
He went t@ the so-called cities of those times — 
naturally this was before British occupation, before 
even the Moghul period. He saw the so-called high 
caste people, men and women, till he felt at a loss. 
Finally, he went to a humble cottage in a humble 
village. That cottage was a bhangi cottage and 
there he found the truth that he was in search of.” 


If you really want to see India at its best, you 


» have to find it in the humble bhangi homes of 


such villages. There are 7,00,000 of such villages 
and 38 crores of people inhabit them. 


If some of you see the villages, you will not be 
fascinated by the sight. You will have to scratch below 
the dung heap.-I do not pretend to say that they 
were ever places of paradise. Today they are really 
dung heaps. They were not like that before. What 
I speak is not from history but from what I have 
seen myself. I have travelled from one end of India 
to the other and have seen the miserable specimens 
of humanity with lustreless eyes. They are India. 
In these humble cottages, in the midst of these 
dung heaps, are to be found the humble bhangis in 
whom you find the concentrated essence of wisdom. 


Again, I have learnt from books — books written 
by English historians. We read books written in 
English by English historians but. we do not write 


in our own mother tongue or in the national 


language Hindustani. We study our history through 
English books rather than through the originals. That 
is the cultural conquest which India has undergone. 


Stating that wisdom had’ come to the West 
from the East, Gandhiji said: The first of these 
wise men was Zoroaster. He belonged to the East. 
He was followed by Buddha who belonged to the 
East — India. Who followed Buddha? Jesus, who 
came from the East. Before Jesus was Moses who 


-belonged to Palestine though he was born in Egypt. 


After Jesus came Mohammed. I omit my reference 
to Krishna and Rama and other lights. I do not 
call them lesser lights but they are less known to 
the literary world. All the same I do not know a 
single person in the world to match these men of 
Asia. And then what happened? Christianity became 
disfigured when it went to the West. I am sorry 
to have to say that. I would not talk any further. 

I have told you the story in order to make you 
understand that what you see in the big cities is 
not the real India, Certainly, the carnage that is 
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going on before our very eyes is a shameful thing. 
As I said yesterday, do not carry the memory of 
that carnage beyond the confines of India. 


What I want you to understand is the message 
of Asia. It is not to be learnt through the Western 
spectacles or by imitating the atom bomb. If you 
want to give a message to the West, it must be 
the message of love and the message of truth. I 
do not want merely to appeal to your head. I want 
to capture your heart. 


In this age of democracy, in this age of awaken- 
ing of the poorest of the poor, you can _ redeliver 
this message with the greatest emphasis. You will 
complete the conquest of the West not through 
vengeance because you have been exploited, but 
with real understanding. I am sanguine if all of you 
put your hearts together—not merely heads —to 
understand the secret of the message these wise 
men of the East have left to us, and if we really 
become worthy of that great message, the conquest 
of the West will be completed. This conquest will 
be loved by the West itself. 


The West is today pining for wisdom. It is despair- 
ing of a multiplication of the atom bombs, because 
atom bombs mean utter destruction not merely of 
the West but of the whole world, as if the prophesy 
of the Bible is going to be fulfilled and there is to 
be a perfect. deluge. It is upto youto tell the 
world of its wickedness and sin — that is the heritage 
your teachers and my teachers have taught Asia. | 


Moral Defects of Victory 


Apart from moral considerations there is some- 
thing repulsive in filching the belongings of the 
dead and dying. Leaving alone chivalry, there is a 
degradation in depriving the weak when they are 
down and out and are-not in a position to protect 
their possessions. 


A few weeks ago we drew attention to the 
moral aspect of dismantling the equipment of 
German industries by the “ Victors *—the British 
and the Americans,— and selling them off, and also 
to the greed involved in snatching away their 
patent rights. | | 


Now comes the corresponding news that the 
United States Government has decided to allow 


30% of all removable Japanese equipment to the 
British. 


Is there no limit to the extent to which avarice 
will lower human dignity and self-respect ? 
All this in the name of “ reparations"! These 
are some of the moral defects of victory. 
EGER: 
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THE DELHI INTERLUDE 


1-4-'47 
There was a slight disturbance at the prayer 
meeting in Delhi this evening when an excited 


Hindu youth took exception to the recitation from 
the Quran in the course of the prayer. Gandhiji 
stopped the prayer for some time, while the boy 
was removed from the prayer ground. 


Though with the removal of the youth there 
was no occasion, Gandhiji said, to make any varia- 
tion in the recital of the whole prayer including 
the Zoroastrian verses, the bhajan and_ the 
Ramadhun, he wanted to waive the recital and 
bring home to the youth that his supposed victory 
was really the loss of. the entire audience, who 
wanted the whole prayer. His act was not only 
un-Hindu but it was a discourteous breach of the ~ 
ordinary laws governing meetings. Thoughtless 
action, such as the youth had indulged in, really 
promoted ill will resulting in the inhumanities they 
had witnessed on a progressive scale in Noakhali, 
Bihar and in the Punjab. It was time, therefore, 
that the people made a fixed determination to shed 
all savagery. 


Gandhiji went on to say how he had to hang 
his head in shame in Noakhali when he was told 
of the cruelties perpetrated on the Muslims in 
Bihar. And now, as if in answer to Bibar, comes 
the tragedy of the Punjab. Death, Gandhiji said, 
was a companion and friend. It was well with — 
those who had died bravely. Whether any died as — 
cowards was immaterial now. They too were gone. 
But it was the guilty living who were responsible © 
and they were responsible to God. He alone knows 
the hearts of men. ww 


Gandhiji exhorted the people to shed violence 
and the law of the jungle. He was in Bihar tryins 
to restore confidence in the Muslims and love in 
the hearts of the Hindus. He felt that he was 
succeeding and, if he did, then, all would be well 
elsewhere too. It was a tragedy that in the India 
that had fought with the weapons of truth and 
ahimsa for its freedom, there should today be the 
law of the brute. They were belying all ‘that the 
Congress had stood for. 


Never in history, Gandhiji went on to say, had 
a ruling power left any dominion of its own free 
will. This was what the British were trying to do 
today. It was right to believe that they were honest 
whatever their past record here had been. But 
were Indians going to:demean themselves by internal 
warfare? Such action might even lead to the 
consequence of their asking British troops to 
remain on Indian soil in order to maintain order. 
He hoped they would not resort to such 
madness. 


Gandhiji then referred to the Asian Conference 
then being held. It was a big thing and their jewel, 
Jawaharlal, was very beloved of the delegates be- 
cause of his love for them and his dream of a 
United Asia. Only, however, if India was true to 
her traditions could she be worthy of the role she 


—————— 


. that he himself had no following. If he had, 


po victory to the few objectors. 
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® 
ought to play. It would be cruel to spoil Jawaharlal’s 
dream of a United Asia by internal strife in this 
land. 

Gandhiji concluded his address by saying that 
there could be no end to strife until and unless they 
made over their hearts to God. Today he felt 
then 
these tragedies would not have happened; but even 
if all deserted him, he knew God would not and 
He would direct him in his duty. Only when God 
reigned in men’s hearts would they be able to 
shed their anger. 

2-4-'47 

Gandhiji did not hold his prayer meeting this 
evening also because two or three persons objected 
to the recitation from the Quran. 


* When Gandhiji was about to start the prayer, 
he asked the audience if there was anyone present 
who intended objecting to the recitation from the 
Quran, as a person had objected to it the day 
before. Two or three persons from among the 
gathering objected to it and asked him on what 
authority he could recite verses from the Quran in 
a Hindu temple. 


Gandhiji said that the temple belonged to the 
bhangi community who did not object to the manner 
in which he conducted the prayer; and as a bhangi 
he had a right to pray in the temple ashe wished. 


Those who objected to the recitation from the Quran 


were neither bhangis nor would they like to be- 
ome bhangis. 

* Ithough most of the people assured him of 
ir willingness to hear the prayer, Gandhiji refused 
9 conduct the prayer and said that he would again 
But this 
eee was not a victory for the Hindu religion. 
dhiji added that the next day he would again 

ak the same question and await a reply. 
When one man referred to the sufferings of the 


Hindus in the Punjab, Gandhiji said that hot words. 


could not wipe the tears of the Punjab and added 
that whatever power he had was dedicated to the 
service of sufferers in the Punjab, Bihar and 
Noakhali. 
3-4-'47 
Gandhiji abandoned his prayer this evening also 
when a few members of the audience objected to the 
recitation from the Quran. He advised the audience 
to disperse peacefully after observing a few minutes’ 
silence and said that prayer was for remembering 
God and for purifying the heart and could be 


_ offered even when observing silence. 


Before starting the prayers Gandhiji stated that 
he had received a letter asking him either to 
discontinue recitations from the Quran or leave the 
Valmiki Temple ( where he is staying ). He asked 
the people present if there was any one among 
them who objected to the recitation of verses from 
the Quran. When a number of people raised their 
hands and said that they would not allow him to 
pray if verses from the Quran were recited, Gandhiji 
decided not to hold the prayers. 
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In yo course of his ‘eee Gandhiji be tise 
audience if they had understood the beauty and 
truth of what had been said the previous day. He 
said that he was not one to refrain from doing 
what he held to be his duty, but his non-violence 
dictated that even if a boy objected to his holding 
the prayer meeting, he should refrain from doing 
so. But this should in no way be interpreted as 
cowardice. He did not hold the prayers in order to 
prevent argument and violence. Violence, he said, 
was the work of the devil and all his life he had 
fought against it. 

Gandhiji added that he would ask those who 
were against his holding the prayer meeting not to 
come or if they did, they should come by them- 
selves and kill him if they wanted to. Even if he 
was killed, Gandhiji said, he would not give up 
repeating the names of Rama and Rahim, which 
meant to him the same God. With these names on 
his lips he would die cheerfully. 

If he refrained from repeating the names of Rama 
and Rahim how could he, Gandhiji asked, face the 
Hindus of Noakhali and the Muslims of Bihar? 


He asked those who wanted the prayer to be - 
held not to entertain anger or malice towards the 
obstructionists but to pity them. Anger and desire 
for revenge were no service to Hinduism, he said. 

When the two sections of the audience began 
to quarrel among themselves as he was about to 
go away, Gandhiji addressed the crowd for about 
fifteen minutes standing. He said that anger would 
lead them nowhere. They should think how best 
they could heal the wounds of the Punjab, and 
not abuse anybody, as this was against their religion. 

4-4~47 

Gandhiji commenced by asking whether there 
were any objectors today on the prayer ground. A 
member of the Hindu Mahasabha asked to be allowed 
to say a few words of apology for the occurrences 
of the last three days. He wished to dissociate him- 
self and fellow members from this behaviour. The 
prayer ground was not the place for disagreement. 
If they had to fight any issue with Gandhiji, they 
should do so outside. He appealed to the audience 
to be quiet and let the prayer proceed without let 
or hindrance. 

There was only one person who objected to the 
prayers with the verse fromthe Quran Sharif being 
held. in a Hindutemple. Gandhiji said that that was 
an objection which only the Harijans of that place 
could raise. The objectionist then withdrew his 
objection. The Harijans of the place, Gandhiji 
proceeding said, were sad at the happenings of the 
last three days. They were his younger brothers. 
He was a bhangi and it was the duty of a true 
bhangi and therefore a true Hindu to cleanse not 
only the dirt of the body but also all the pollution 
of the mind and the spirit. The true Hindu saw 
Truth in every religion. The essence of the Quran 
verse was found in every religion. 

Gandhiji told them how friends from Rawalpindi 
had today come and narrated allthe atrocities that 
had been perpetrated there. They wanted his 
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service and his help and guidance. They could not 
understand the objection raised here to the recital 
of the Quran verse. Even Muslims had never stopped 
the holding of prayers even though some of them 
objected to the recital of the verse in question. 


The Vedas, Gandhiji said, were from time imme- 
morial. So were the Upanishads. But they were 
imperfectly known. Any impurities that had crept 
in any of the scriptures were due to the fact that 
they were written many years later. The Hindu 
religion was a great religion and had infinite tolera- 
tion in it and powers of absorption. God was 
everywhere as the Harijan woman saint told her 
young questioner. He was the ruler of men’s hearts. 
He only wanted single-minded worshipin whatsoever 
form it be and whatsoever language. It was, there- 
fore, wholly un-Hindu and irreligious to object to 
the great verse from the Quran Sharif being recited. 


The full prayer was then held. After the prayer 
Gandhiji addressed the gathering again. 


He said that it had hurt him much to think that 
on three days they had not been able to hold the 
prayer and hundreds had been disappointed because 
of the unenlightened objection of a few. But, if 
prayer had been in their hearts, they really had not 
missed the worship. He himself was grateful to 
the objectors because they had given him ample 
opportunity for heart searching. He had asked himself 
whether, because he had not been able to calm 
them, there was anything against them in his heart. 
If they had understood the inner meaning of the 
bhajan sung that day, they should have understood 
that it was right for them to take everything that 
came from Godas a gift. Gandhiji felt glad that he 


had gone through the test. Even if three or four — 


had said that they would kill him for saying Rama 
and Rahim in the same breath, he hoped he would 
die smiling with those very names on his lips. 


Gandhiji went on to say how in Noakhali it 
was difficult to have the Ramadhun but there too 
he was able to continue his customary worship. 
All would be well if there was no anger or malice 
in their hearts. How could it be a sin to chant 
God’s name in Arabic? Gandhiji implored them not 
to degrade Hinduism by not understanding their 
immortal scriptures. Everyone should be at liberty 
to pray as he liked. 

Some people imagined that he was engaged in 
big tasks here and had forgotten the suffering areas. 
God alone knew how his heart wept and what 


agony he suffered at the madness the people had 


indulged in in Noakhali, Bihar and now in the Punjab. 
He assured them that he was working, for those 
areas wherever he was, even in his talks with the 
Viceroy. There was no bigger task for him than 
to strive for Hindu-Muslim unity. He could not 
serve India if he forgot Noakhali, Bihar or the 
Punjab. He claimed to be a servant of God. He 
neither ate nor drank nor did anything else except 
at God’s bidding. They would, perhaps, understand 
his work better in the fullness of time. Meantime 
he must continue his duty wherever God took him. 
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5-4-'47 

Before commencing the Gandhiji again 
asked whether there anyone amongst the 
gathering who would rather that he did not conduct 
the customary prayer. There were no objectors and 
Gandhiji was glad. He reminded them once again of 
the folly of looking upon one religion as better 
than another. The recent happenings were due, he 
was sure, to the atmosphere of hate that pervaded 
the land today. If they remained calm in the midst 
of the storm, then only would they grow in 
strength. He reminded them of how Maulana 
Mohammed Ali, in the good old days of the Khilafat 
movement when the Hindu and the Muslim fought 
side by side, had said that their mightiest weapon 
was the charkha and their most potent bullets the 
cones of yarn which they span. Gandhiji had 
pointed out that the Congress could only join the 
Khilafat movement if they would fight non-violently 
and the condition had been gladly accepted in the 
name of Allah. It was the result of that non-violent 
fight that India was today on the threshold of 
indepedence. 


prayer, 


was 


Gandhiji went on to remind the audience that 
the next day was the beginning of the National 
Week. He related how the thought of a 24 hours’ 
fast had come to him one night in a dream, how 
he had consulted Rajaji whose guest he then was 
in Madras, how the idea had appealed to the latter, — 
how notices had been issued at once and what a 
widespread and hearty response there had been o ing 
the call. He had never dreamt that the country 
had been so awakened, and by the. country 
meant not the few cities of India but the sey 
lakhs of villages where the vast mass of d: 
humanity lived. Gandhiji appealed to the audienc 
to respond to the call once again but only if #] 
understood its implications. The fast was wu 
taken in those days for the sake of vindic a 
Swaraj through Hindu-Muslim unity, and the charkha, — 
etc. Today alas! all that the Congress tricolour 
stood for, viz. Hindu-Muslim-Sikh unity and the 
charkha were nowhere to be found except in his 
humble hut. He, however, asked the assemblage, 
in any event, to contemplate on what internal 
strife meant, to forgive and forget what had 
happened and to bear no malice in their hearts 
for all the tragic and bestial happenings of Noakhali, 
Bihar and the Punjab. He still believed more 
strongly than ever that the spinning wheel was 
the truest symbol of non-violence. It was the one 
thing that never failed through its music to give 
solace to the mind and soothe the troubled heart. 
If, therefore, they truly desired to extinguish the 
volcano of hatred that was that day pouring out 
its poisonous lava, he hoped they would join him 
in fasting in the true spirit. The fast signified much 
more than processions and flag-hoisting ceremonies. 


The whole of India, Gandhiji said, could be a 
Pakistan if they looked upon every fellow Indian 
as a brother. If Hindustan meant a land only for the 
Hindus and Pakistan only for the Muslims, Pakistan 
and Hindustan would then be lands flowing with 
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The land of his dreams, he said, was a 
land watered by rivers of love. 

Gandhiji then made a moving reference to 
Deenabandhu Andrews whose death anniversary 
fell on April 5th. Such a friend of India needed 
no special reference from him for his memory was 
ever green. He was an Indian at heart and 
nevertheless a true Englishman. 

In conclusion, Gandhiji said that he had received 
a letter, which he would release to the press, from 
the Rashtriya Seva Sangha, that they had had 
nothing to do with the raising of objections to the 
prayer on the three previous days. He was glad to 
hear that and believed it. No organization could 
protect lite or religion if it did not work absolutely 
in the open. 

6-4-'47 
Addressing the prayer gathering, Gandhiji drew 


poison. 


their attention to the lovely Bengali bhajan to | 


which they had been treated that evening as also 
to the Ramadhun which included the names of 
both Rama and Rahim, Krishna and Karim. As 
these were being sung, he said, the vistas of Noakhali 
came before his eyes. That bhajan was often sung 
~~ there. Sometimes it was sung and the Ramadhun 
chanted as they walked from village to village. 
“The day was the first day of the National 
Weert —a day of fasting and prayer. There was 
acrificial spinning also from 3 p. m. to 4 p.m. 
2 which the Congress President and \his wife and 
awaharlalji and other leaders took #; > fe 


théir letters and how others accused him 
oying himself in Delhi while the Punjab was 
How could these persons understand 
that he was working day and night for them whe- 
rever he was? He could not dry their tears. God 
alone could do that, but he would go at once to 
the Punjab when the call came. It grieved him to 
sense the existing hatred and spirit of revenge and 
warned them that unless they calmed and purified 
their hearts, they would light such a fire throughout 
the land as would consume them all. He reminded 
them of the story of the Mahabharata which was 
not a history of India but of man. It was the story 
of the frgit between the. worshippers of Rama, the 
-embodiment of good and Ravana, the embodiment of 
evil. They fought — the Pandavas and the Kauravas — 
blood-brothers, 
evil was certainly defeated only seven of the 
victors remained to tell the tale. This, said Gandhiji. 
was the state of the country today. 

He made a touching reference to the brave old 
Nationalist Muslim Khwaja Abdul Majid, who had 
come to see him that day. Would that those good 
aks days when heart-unity between the Hindus 


of a worker among Harijans, 


_ should now allocate sites 


“ment action. The case 


and what was the result? While 
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and iis Maisie eee returned ! Today in Bihar 
Nationalist Muslims had been killed by the Hindus 
and Hindu friends of Islam had been done to death 
by Muslims. 

Gandhiji exhorted the audience to pause and 
think where they were drifting. He begged of the 
Hindus not to harbour anger in their hearts against 
the Muslims even if the latter wanted to destroy 
them. None should fear death. Death was inevitable 
for every human being. But if they died smiling, 
they would enter into a new life —they would 
create a new Hindustan. The second chapter of the 
Gita described in its ending shlokas how the God- 
fearing man should live and move and have his being. 
He wanted them to read, mark, learn and inwardly 
digest the meaning of every one of those shlokas. 
They would then realize what their ideals were and 
how far short of them they had fallen today. On the 


eve of independence it was their duty to ask them- 


selves whether they were fit to have it and sustain it. 


NOTES , 

Harijan Bastis 

A correspondent informs us that a friend, who 
attended a dinner in the Harijan quarters in honour 
was not allowed to 
enter his rented house i in the caste locality by some 
neighbours — Vai g Brahmans. The friend 
had to find* asylum the house of a Congress 


for Hiayiians for residenti 


ion should influence Govern- 
e ca ‘cited should impel every 
one who has the cause of the Harijans at heart to 
develop the necessary outlook. 

Living Soil Associations 

While India is building fertilizer factories Austra- 
lia is forming Living Soil Associations to restore 
the fertility of soils that have been drained of 
humus and to educate the public to appreciate the 
value of humus in soil conservation. 

Plants grown with compost manure are said to 
be more disease resistant and animals fed on them 
show considerable immunity to common ills, and 
human food drawn from such sources is conducive 
to health and confer immunity to sickness. 
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CALL TO THE NATION 


[ The Qaid-e-Azam and Gandhiji have issued the 
following joint appeal to the communities which comprise 
the Indian Nation. —Ed, ] 

We deeply deplore the recent acts of lawlessness 
and violence that have brought the utmost disgrace 
on the fair name of India and the greatest misery 
to innocent people, irrespective of who were the 
aggressors and who were the victims. 

We denounce for all time the use of force to 
achieve political ends, and we call upon all the 
communities of India, to whatever persuasion they 
may belong, not only to refrain from all acts of 
violence and disorder, but also to avoid both in 
speech and writing, any incitement to such acts. 

M. A. JINNAH M. K. GANDHI 
15-4-'47 
WITH GANDHIJI AT DELHI 


It was good to have a chance of being with 
Gandhiji again even for a brief period. He has 
rigorously eschewed the personal help of those who 
have been wont to be always near him, relegating 


them to do his work in other ways away from him 


and yet nearer to him in a deeper sense, and relying 
himself wholly on God in the pilgrimage that he 
has undertaken for many months past in order to 
quench through non-violence the fire of communal 
hatred that is consuming the land. 

That is the one topic that fills him today. From 
his prayer addresses it is obvious that nothing else 
today counts. While. he came here to talk to the 
new Viceroy and while the Congress President and 
the members of the Interim Government were glad 
to have the benefit of his advice on various matters, 


his heart was in Bengal and Bihar and in the Punjab. 


Time and again he reiterated that the political 
independence that was going to be theirs would be 
nothing worth if communal strife was to continue. 
Indeed, it might not even be theirs if they continued 
to rely on British-troops to keep the peace. In any 
event, political independence was nothing worth if 


it did not bring into being a State where truth and 
love reigned. 


So-bitter are the hearts of both the Hindus and 
the Muslims today that on three consecutive days 
no prayers were allowed to be held because some 
embittered persons objected to the recital of the verse 
from the Quran Sharif. The crowds came daily, but 
had to go away disappointed because Gandhiji 
would not have the prayers even if there was one 
objector. If there had been none but objectors on 


the prayer ground, he said, he would willingly have 


eld the prayer and hoped he would have had the 
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courage to die at their hands with the names of 
Rama and Rahim on his lips if they wanted to kill 
him. But he wished to avoid a clash on the prayer 
ground between those who wanted the prayers to 
be held and .those who objected. In the end his 
non-violence prevailed and after three days the 
objectors withdrew. There was no logic behind 
the objections, but the recent savagery of 
Muslim fanatics in certain districts of the Punjab 
had enraged the Hindus everywhere. Questions 
poured in as did angry letters. Why did he call 
himself a Muslim? Why did he consider that there 
was no difference between Rama and Rahim? Why 
had he gone so far as to say that he had no objec- 


tion to reciting the Kalma? Why did he not go to 


the Punjab ? Was he not a bad Hindu? Was he not 
a fifth columnist ? Was not his non-violence making 
cowards of the Hindus? One envelope came to him 
addressed as Mohamed Gandhi! 

Quietly and patiently, Gandhiji reasoned with 
them. Why should and how could Islam be condem- 
ned for the sins of afew ? Heclaimedto bea sanatani 
Hindu and because the essence of Hinduism, and 
indeed, all religions was toleration, he claimed that 
if he was a good Hindu, he was also a good Muslim 
and a good Christian. It was against the spirit of 
religion to claim superiority. Humility was essential 
to non-violence. Had not the Hindu scriptures said 
that God had a thousand names? Why may not 
Rahim be one of them ? The Kalma merely praised 
God and acknowledged Mohamed as His Prophet. 
He had no hesitation in praising God and acknow- 
ledging Mohamed as a Prophet in the same way 
as he acknowledged Buddha and Zoroaster and 
Jesus. The fact that he had come to Delhi and was 
having talks with the Viceroy and the leaders did 
not mean that he was neglecting his work in either 
Noakhali or Bihar or in the Punjab. Nothing would stop 
him from going to the Punjab when the call came. 
Today there was no Indian raj there. It was the rule 
of a British Governor. In any event, he was working 
for all these places wherever he was. How could he 
be.a fifth columnist ? He could not put his ahimsa 
in cold storage because the Hindus and the Sikhs_ 
had been butchered in the Punjab. The Hindus had 
done equally savage things in Bihar and it was his 
duty to tell the Hindus and the Muslims alike that 
they must put away anger and malice from their 
hearts and realize that the more they resorted to 
violence the more savagery would ensue. Gandhiji 
told them how he had to hang his head in shame 
when the foreign delegates who came to see him 
asked bim about the communal strife, All he could 
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say was that this madness had seized afew of them, 
and he hoped and prayed and believed that it would 
soon subside. Indians, of whatever religion, had to 
live together. They were of the same soil, they 
were nursed by the self-same mother and they could 
not go on killing each other if India was to live. 

In inimitable language he brought home to the 
audiences the true meaning of the National Week. 
The country-wide response to his appeal all those 
years ago to observe April 6th as a day of fasting 
and prayer had exceeded all his wildest dreams. 
Today also every village in India observed the 
sacred week. The commencement of the celebration 
was a symbol of that awakening of Indian humanity — 
poor, ignorant and down-trodden humanity, alive 
with hope for an independence which would usher 
in a new dawn for them. But was fratricidal warfare 
going to usher in that dawn ? That was the question 
each one had to ask himself and answer, and Gandhiji 
hoped that the last day which was celebrated as 
Martyrs’ Day—a day when the blood of Hindus, 
Muslims and Sikhs had flowed in one stream and 
hallowed Jallianwalla Bagh — would be a symbol 
to them of that unity in which alone lay their strength 
and salvation and to the attainment of which they 
must all re-dedicate themselves. 

The sacrificial spinning continued throughout 
the week. Gandhiji’s belief in the charkha has.streng- 
thened as the days go by. Toa Chinese friend who 
asked him how it was possible to find peace of 
mind in these troublous times, his reply was, Take 
to spinning. The music of the wheel will be as 
balm to your soul. I believe that the yarn we spin is 
capable of mending the broken warp and woof of our 
life. The charkha is the symbol of non-violence on 
which all life, if it is to be real life, must be based.” 

He had a wonderful reception from the vast 
crowds that had assembled in the historic old fort 
(qerat fet) of Delhi on the occasion of the last 
plenary session of the Asian Conference. In plain, 
simple language he welcomed them to India. He 
appreciated that it was a historic event and felt 
it was meet that they should have gathered for the 
first time on Indian soil. The East had given to the 
world all its great religions. If Asia was to make 
her contribution to the world, it could only be in 
terms of the message of peace and goodwill which 
all the prophets had preached. He related the story 
of the three French sages who had gone out in 
search of Truth. One had drifted to India and had 
found what he sought in the humble hut of a Harijan 
family. Gandhiji reminded the visitors that they must 
not imagine that they had seen India in Delhi. The 
real India lay in the 7,00,000 (seven lakhs) villages. 
f Indian civilization was to make its full contribution 
to the building up of a stable world order, it was this 
vast mass of humanity that had, now that political 
independence was so near, to be made to live again. 

It was touching to witness how all the various 

delegations came to Gandhiji to ask not only 
for his blessings but for a message of hope. To the 
Tibetans he said that it was their duty to revive the 
message of the immortal Buddha. He sympathized 


with the Arabs but asked them to treat the 
Jews with love and understanding and to get them 
to subserve Arab interests. He asked the Jews to 
abstain from their terrorist movement. He sympa- 
thized with them too, but was quite sure that they 
could get nowhere with violence. To the Indonesians 
and to the Viet-Namese again, it was the message 
of non-violence. Whatever was gained by the sword 
was likely to perish by the sword and nothing 
permanent could be built on force. ‘He isso unlike 
anyone else we have ever met’, said more than 
one delegate to me. “ Our visit to India would have 
been incomplete if we had not had the privilege 
of seeing him,” said others. “ You are fortunate to 
have such a leader,” said one woman. “ We might 
not have to kill if we had one like him to lead 
us.” And I was sad at heart, for how few of us 
today believed in non-killing and, therefore, how few 
of us today were really true to Gandhiji ? 
New Delhi, 16-4-’47 AGNES 
THE DELHI INTERLUDE 
7-4-'47 

As prayers began half an hour later than usual 
today, it was possible for Gandhiji to speak to the 
assemblage, instead of his Monday message being 
read to them. 

He hoped that they would listen to every word 
that he said and, above all, that whatever he spoke 
would reach their hearts. 

Gandhiji began by saying that he continued to 
receive letters accusing him of having become a 
slave of Jinnah Saheb and a fifth columnist. But he 
was impervious to such outpourings. The shlokas of 
the Gita to which they listened everyday were 
always with him to sustain him and he was sure 
his accusefs did not know or understand them. 
It was because he was a sanatani Hindu that he ~ 
claimed to be a Christian, a Buddhist and a Muslim. ~ 
Some Muslim friends also felt that he had no right 


to read Arabic verses from the Quran but such | 


did not know that true religion transcended language 
and scripture. He did not see any reason why he i 
should not read the Kalma, why he should not 
praise Allah and why he should not acclaim Moham- — 
med as His Prophet. He believed in all the great : 
prophets and saints of every religion. He would 
continue to ask God to give him the strength not _ 
to be angry with his accusers but to be prepared | 
even to die at their hands without wishing them 
‘Il. He claimed that Hinduism was all inclusive and 
he was sure that if he lived up to his convictions, he 
would have served not only Hinduism but Islam also. 
Gandhiji said’ how he had reluctantly on his day 
of silence, which was an extra busy day for him, 
given a few minutes to a Hindu from Rawalpindi, 
who had come with a sorrowful tale of the happen- 
ings there. It was a tragedy that the Rawalpindi 
which he remembered where the Hindus, Muslims 
and Sikhs vied with each other to give him and 
the Ali Brothers hospitality, had today become unsafe 
for any non-Muslim. The Hindus in the Punjab had 
anger burning within them, the Sikhs said they 
were disciples of Guru Govind Singh who had taught 
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again plead with the Hindus and the Sikhs on no 
account to retaliate. He dared to say that even if the 
Hindus and the Sikhs died without retaliation at the 
hands of their Muslim brethren, they would save 
not only Hinduism and Sikhism but they would 
also serve Islam and save the world. 

For thirty years, Gandhiji said, he had preached 
the gospel of satya and ahimsa to them. For twenty 
years he had done likewise in South Africa. He 
was sure Indians in South Africa were the richer 
for following him there, and here too those who 

_had followed truth and non-violence had lost nothing. 
It was his profession to teach the people to leave the 
ephemeral for the real. If he went to the Punjab, it 
could notbeto preachrevenge. That would be adis- 
service to both the Hindus and the Sikhs and also to 
the Muslims. The Bible rightly taught that vengeance 

belonged to God. Gandhiji continued that he could 
not understand a Pakistan where no non-Muslim could 

_ live in peace and security, nor a Hindustan where 
the Muslims were unsafe. He had been to Bihar 
and tried to wean the Hindus from their anger and 
restore confidence in the Muslims. The Ministers 
there were anxious to repair the terrible wrongs 
done to the poor Muslims by the Hindus. Rajendra 
Babu was the uncrowned king of Bihar. Congress 
tule, which should exercise its influence equally on 

‘the Hindus and the Muslims, could not be truly 
national if the Muslims could not feel safe under 
it. Therefore, he was glad that many Hindus in 

Bihar had publicly expressed their regret for the 
shameful deeds done by the Hindus and assured 
him that such deeds would not be repeated. He 
would appeal to the Muslim leaders likewise to 
ask their fellow Muslims in the Muslim majority 
provinces not to try to wipe out the non-Muslims. 
Whatever provocative language the Hindus and the 
Sikhs used in the Punjab — he was told that they 
had done so—that was no reason whatsoever for 
the orgy of cruelty perpetrated by mad Muslims in 
areas where they were in the majority. 

Gandhiji went on to state that he was sorry to 
receive bad news from Noakhali especially during 
the last two days. Satish Babu and his wife and his 
own immediate staff were all in Eastern Bengal and he 
would not shed a tear if any of them were to perish in 
the flames there. But he hoped that the wire he 
had sent to his friend, the Chief Minister of Bengal, 
would have the desired effect of stopping the loot 
and arson which seemed to be rearing their heads 
once again in Noakhali. 

Gandhiji reiterated that it was wrong and cow- 
ardly to ask for either military or police protection. 
They should have the bravery of non-violence which 
feared not death. Otherwise, there was nothing for 
them except to flee from their homes, but that would 
not be bravery. 

Those who wept when catastrophes came were 
slaves and those who asked for military protection 
would remain slaves. Gandhiji hoped the people 


would neither go in for civil war nor elect to remain 
slaves. The former would mean that India would 
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lead a ‘kant not only to is own deaenictiee but 
to the destruction of the world. Was the land that 
was bounded by the immortal Himalayas and water- 
ed by the healing stream of the Ganges going to 
destruction through violence ? He devoutly hoped 
that they would give up all thought of huge armies. 
Those would lead them nowhere and their indepen- 


dence would then be nothing worth. 
8-4-'47 | 
Gandhiji said that he was pleased with, and 


commented on, the quiet maintained everyday 
during the prayers. He began by saying that he 
had only one topic on which to address them 
these days and that was their sorrowful plight. He 
hoped that his daily words would reach their hearts 
and cleanse them of anger against each other. 

The day before he had referred to the distressing 
news he had received from Noakhali. They must 
have seen the wires and his reply in that morning’s 
papers. During the day a further wire had come from 
Satish Babu saying that the situation was worsening. 
Nevertheless, he and all the co-workers there 
assured him that they did not expect him to 
return, and that so far all the Hindus were brave 
and willing to die if necessary without killing. They 


felt this was the result of all their endeavour 


during the past months. All these workers were 
living in different villages. He had mentioned Satish 
Babu and his wife and Pyarelal the day before. There 
was Haran Babu doing great work in Chaumuhani. 
There was Amtul Salaam— physically frail but a 
true Muslim and a Hindu too. There was Sushila 
Pai and twentyone year old Abha who was wedded 
to Kanu Gandhi. There was Sushila Nayyar. All 
these were unafraid. They refused to believe that 
the Muslims would be so merciless as to murder 
them. Gandhiji hoped that the selfless service 
rendered by all these workers would teach the 
wildest of Muslims that they could never get 
Pakistan by force. Whatever was got by force was 
never digested. He-reiterated that if any of these 
workers did perish in the flames of communal fury 
he would not shed a single tear, for, theirs would 
be the truest and best service not only to Hinduism 
but also to Islam. 

Gandhiji said that it was everyone’s duty to pray 
that wisdom and courage might be given by God 
to all in these: disturbed areas so that they might 
realize the folly of violence. He longed for the 
day when the Muslims of Noakhali would write 
arid tell him that none of his workers need stay 
there because thenceforth all Hindus would be safe. 

Gandhiji then went on to read from two letters 
that he had received. One friend had asked him to 
explain to the audience the Sanskrit shloka which 
says that he who sees God everywhere and in 
everything and sees all in God —that is to say in 
every scripture and in every person of every religion 
—God is always for that person. God is never 
tired of him and he is always with God. If put in 
that way, it would be easy for everyone to understand 
what he meant when he said that he was a 


sanatani Hindu, but it was not right to call 
( Continued on p, 126) 
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AT LONG LAST 


After decades of agitation the excise duty on 
indigenous salt and the customs duty on imported 
salt have now been abolished. In a hot country 
like ours, and one in which most of the people 
work out-doors, salt is as important in the diet 
as any other item of diet. The rich men do not 
require much salt. Indeed, if they steam their 
food, they need no salt at all excepting for pre- 
serving vegetables, etc. But the person, whose work 
entails a great deal of perspiration, needs water 
and salt to replace the amount that is thrown out 
by the skin. Hence, apart from any financial 
considerations, this has been a great hardship on 
the poor people of our country. The amount of 
extra burden on the Central budget will only be a 
little over rupees eight crores, but the advantage to 
the people cannot be evaluated by this money value. 

Where the masses are not vocal to ably 
represent their grievance, indirect taxation like the 
salt tax has been a convenient measure of ‘plucking 
the goose with the least squealing”. Hence, indirect 
taxes have been the order of the day under a 
foreign government in India. 


DIRECT TAXES 
The budget proposals brought in by the Hon’ble 


Mr. Liaquat Ali. Khan, the first Indian Finance 
Member of the Government of India, contained 
many indications of the changing outlook on the 
functions of the government. We have already 
alluded to the abolition of the salt tax. This has 
entailed imposition of some direct taxes. Direct 
taxes are absolutely essential in a democracy, 
especially, when such. a democracy is in its infant 
stages. Indirect taxes are never realized by the 
public, but direct taxes prick the tax-payer | into 
consciousness, as we have seen lately by the uproar 
that has been caused in the public over the few 
direct taxes that have been proposed in the 
present budget. Once the tax-payer becomes con- 
scious, because of his personal interest being 
affected, the Government is put on its honour and 
best behaviour because of the public criticism that 
they will have to face. It is a healthy sign to have 
the press deeply interested in the taxation policy 
of the government. Any government, which wishes 
to be in touch with public opinion, would do well to 
resort to direct taxes for this reason, if not for any 
other. The government should also see that while 
it taxes the people who are able to bear the brunt 
of it, they are not passing on the burden to the 
less vocal elements in society by economic devices. 

In public finance expenditure is the basis of 
the budget. The public should scrutinize the ex- 
penditure side even more carefully than the taxes. 
When the various items of expenditure proposed 
by the government have been agreed to by the 
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public then it becomes incumbent on the public 
to supply the wherewithal to meet the proposals. 
Hence, direct taxes are a means of curbing the 
extravagant tendencies of government. The govern- 
ment has, first of all, to satisfy the public that it 
gets the value of 192 pies per every rupee it spends. 
From this point of view we wonder whether the 
present budget could stand scrutiny. Its expenses 
amount to about Rs. 328 crores, which is’ nearly 
four times the pre-war budget; but even if we 
should allow for the inflation, it would still be 
about double. This being so, it. is legitimate to ask 
the government to launch out on a drastic retrench- 
ment scheme. It would appear that the government 
offices are top heavy and their expenses do not 
represent anything like a return that the tax-payer 
is entitled to expect. The proposed Economic 
Committee is a good sign provided they go into the 
question of finding out if every government servant 
does an eight hours’ day work for the pay he 
receives and whether such volume of work could 
also be curtailed by more efficient organization. 
However, on the whole, we cannot but congratu- 
late the Finance Member on the attempts he‘has made 
to bring considerations of a social objective into the 
budget proposals. We trust that this little beginning 
will lead to the realization of our ideals as a 
nation and will contribute to provide at least the 
essentials of life to a starving and half-naked people. 


SWARAJ FOR THE RUPEE 

At long last, another reform also has been 
brought in by the delinking of the rupee from the 
sterling. There is a time when it is wise to cut 
ourselves off from the life line if that life line has 
at the other end a piece of lead attached which 
will drag us down to the bottom. The sterling, to 
which the rupee had been linked, had gone off the 
gold standard and had proved in the last few years 
to be but lead and, therefore, it is high time that 


we released ourselves’ from this mill-stone round 


our neck. We hope that as an independent currency 
the rupee will be established on a sound basis. In 
an agricultural country, where many of the harvests 
are but once a year, it becomes necessary for the 
farmer to maintain his purchasing power, which he 


gets at the end of the harvest, for 12 months, if 


he has not to suffer fortuitous losses due to 
speculations abroad. For this purpose, it would be 
advisable to base our cutfrency to a greater extent 
on the yellow metal. If the negotiations in regard 
to the settlement of sterling balances will material- 
ize into bringing gold back to our country, we 
cannot do better than utilize that balance for the 
purposes of currency backing. 

The present amendment to the Reserve Bank 
Act of 1934 contemplates these changes in sections 
40 and 41. We hope that section 33, sub-section 2 
dealing with currency backing would also be 
suitably altered to cut out sterling securities from 
being acceptable backing for our currency. The 
misuse of this section has been wholly responsible 
for the introduction of inflation in our currency 
system. So we hope that while these considerations 
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are on the anvil, the matter will be straightened 
out completely. 

Now, with the advent of a semblance of national 
spirit in the Government, we see the dawn of a 
recognition of the existence of the poor man in 
the taxation policy and other innovations, such as, 
the attention paid to the third class railway travel- 
ler. These reforms have been long overdue. We 
trust that they are only the forerunners of many 
more yet to come. 

RAILWAY TRAVEL 

We are glad to know that railway coaches are 
being designed to afford travel conditions fit for 
human beings. 

At present, in the third class railway compart- 
ments, especially, in the ones reserved for women, 
the passengers have to crawl over their luggage 
and over one another much as the bees do ina 
honey comb. To the persons standing outside, 
nothing else is visible through the window but the 
few perspiring bodies of the ones in front. In this 
state of affairs, we hope that the interest shown 
in remodelling the third class compartments will 
also be extended to providing for the needed atten- 
tion to women and children in the trains. 

The super-first class travel, such as the airways, 
allows for “hostesses” to look after the much- 
pampered affluent travellers. Every half an hour or 
so, the hostess goes round to serve hot coffee and 
biscuits to the already overfed passengers and she 
sees to their physical comforts. It may be well to 
have at least one trained ‘‘ hostess” for every third 
class women’s compartment to bring some semblance 
of order and sanitation. 

J. C. KUMARAPPA 


SCIENCE RUNS AMUCK 


Early this month the foundation stone of the 
National Chemical Laboratories was laid at Poona. 
We trust the scientists will turn their ingenuity 
to help the small man. 


Village industries have been struggling on their 
Own merits against an artificial current set up by 
the paddles of large-scale industries. In season and 
out of season propaganda is carried on against the 
small producers. In a previous issue we had shown 
that real progress and the best utilization of nature 
resources are best achieved through village and 
cottage industries and that large-scale industries 
_ are wasteful, though all scientific laboratories are 
focussed to help them. ay 


We have previously drawn attention to the way 
the bullock ghanis and dairies are being crushed 
by financial interests pushing up oil mills for the 
production of vanaspati and how even the Central 
Government is helping on this programme by 
sanctioning new mills and shutting their eyes to 
the evils caused by mills and mill industries. 


In spite of scientific evidence to prove the 
injurious effects of using polished rice on the health 
of the people, the rationing machinery has been 
used to distribute only polished rice regardless of 
the consequences to the people. Why could not our 


‘as it will 
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popular governments follow the healthy lead given 
long ago by Travancore by banning all rice mills ? 

Since last November the Central Government 
has been circularizing all the provincial governments 
to discourage hand-processed sugar. A _ scientific 
approach to this question will indicate that thou- 
sands of acres of the best lands can be brought 
under the cultivation of cereals etc., if we can 
utilize palm trees growing wildly in the jungles and 
on waste lands. Palm gur'and sugar can be obtained 
from these trees and such a programme will be 
complementary to the introduction of Prohibition 
afford employment to thousands of 
displaced tappers. But then the strongly entrenched 
sugar mill interests are opposed to such a scheme 
as it undermines their industry. The Government 
seems to have ears only for such. 

Nutritional experts tell us that gur is as»whole- 
some food containing minerals, vitamins and sugar. 
While mill sugar is a simple chemical for producing 
energy, because it lacks the ingredients necessary 
for its own assimilation, it draws the meeded 
material from other items of the food taken. Hence 
the Americans term the white sugar a ‘ devitalizing 
food’. Even as between hand-processed sugar and the 
mill sugar the former is more than ten times richer 
in iron contents. In spite of this in favour of hand- 
processing of sugar, the Central Government want 
the hand-process discouraged. In many places factory- 
made white cube sugar is outside the ration. So 
the rich can buy without any limit but their 
purse. 

.. The ever-obliging Provincial Governments only 
need the sign to take drastic measures. The U. P. 
Government by its Khandsari Sugar Control Order 
of November °45 is dealing a death blow to both 
Khandsari sugar and Deshi Chini producing industries. 

The trend of events seems to be such that we 
shall end by hanging ourselves with “scientific” 
ropes. Our governmental machinery appears to be 
set to destroy the industries of the common man 
by introduction of labour-saving devices which 
may be otherwise termed “ employment-reducing- 
instruments”. Is it scientific to introduce such in a 
country teeming with unemployment and under- 
employment ? ; 

At Lyallpur ‘Agriculachl College, the principal 
is a specialist in maida production. They have various 


‘kinds of electric machinery to remove all nutritive 


elements from wheat leaving purely starch behind. 
There is a revolving electric bakery also. The 
objective is to produce white bread, slices of which 
will be uniformly’ patterned like a honey comb. 
This can best be attained with the whitest maida. 
Should we not more scientifically and truthfully 
designate this principal “specialist in food destruc- 
tion’? Is there any place for such in a famine- 
stricken land ? 

We, in India, seem to be possessed with a mania 
to destroy all nutrition provided by nature by the 
use of mills — white rice, white sugar, hydrogenated 
oils. Is this where science is leading us? 

_J. C. KUMARAPPA 
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THE DELHI INTERLUDE 
(Continued from p. 123) 

himself a Muslim. Gandhiji maintained that what 
he had said the day before was correct and that he 
was not ashamed to say that because he claimed to 
be a sanatani Hindu he was a Muslim too. The 
friend also wanted to know where people were to 
go if they were afraid to live as a minority in any 
place. The whole of India was open to them would 
be his reply—only they must not be beggars 
wherever they went. 


The second correspondent asked that if both 
Rahim and Rama were names of God, why use the 
two? Would not: only Rama suffice? Gandhiji 
said that God was supposed to have a thousand 
names in the Hindu scriptures. What if He had 
40 crores of names? It was open to everyone to 
call Hin by as many names as he wanted to 
for his spiritual satisfaction. Gandhiji was accused 
of trying to please the Muslims. If he did, what 
harm was there? Some Muslims might want to 
hurt him but that did not mean that he was to 
hurt them in return. It was a Muslim girl — Raihana 
Tyebji — who had taught him the verse from the 
Quran Sharif and he could never give it up. When 
he broke his last fast in Jail, Dr. Gilder 
recited a verse from the Zend Avesta and ever since 
the Parsi verse had also been included in his prayers. 
Gandhiji averred that by using these prayers and 
singing the Ramadhun as he did, he did not take away 
from, but added to, the glory of the name of Rama. 

A friend had also asked whether he was not 
ashamed to have the police guarding his dwelling 
while prayers were being held. Gandhiji laughingly 
said he was ashamed but he was a humble subject 
with no powers to interfere with the law. If they 
wanted to remove the police, they should go to 
their Sardar who was Home Member. He had 
also been asked wherefrom in Hinduism he had 
unearthed ahimsa. Gandhiji said that ahimsa was 
in Hinduism, it was in Christianity as well as in 
Islam. Whether they agreed with him or not, it 
was his bounden duty to preach what he believed 
to be the truth as he saw it. He was also sure 
that ahimsa had never made anyone a coward. 

Finally, Gandhiji regretted that such letters 
were written in English and in very poor English 
at that. It was sad that many people had not yet 
learnt to love their own language. 

9-4-'47 

At the prayer Gandhiji first remarked upon his 
favourite hymn which had been sung by Shrimati 
Sucheta Kripalani in her rich, melodious voice and 
reminded his audience that the hymn was printed 
and distributed amongst them when he conducted 
the prayers during his previous visit. If all of them 
acted in accordance with the teaching of the hymn, 
Gandhiji said, India would be a land worth living 
in and worth dying for. The tenor of it required 
human beingsto fear no one and nothing but God, 
and therefore they would yield nothing to force 
however great it might be and they would yield to 
reason everything that was just and honourable. 
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Applying the rule to Pakistan, the speaker could not 
help saying that the violence that was being practised 
in order to seize Pakistan by force was bound to 
defeat its purpose, if Indians were worth their salt. 

In that connection Gandhiji said that he could 


not help noticing the speech reported to have been 
made by the Chief Minister of Bengal. If the 
newspaper reports were correct, the Chief Minister 
had stated that, on the strength of the reports he 
had received from Gandhiji and Satish Babu, he 
was making enquiries about the allegations of 
arson, loot etc. The speaker suggested that at this 
time of tension and suspicion, the Chief Minister 
should prefer the cautious reports of a staunch, 
sincere and unbiased worker like Satish Babu, who 
with his wife had dedicated his life to the service 
of both the Muslims and the Hindus of Noakhall. 
Satish Babu was not interestedin propagating false 
reports. The reports which the Chief Minister said 
he had sent for might take a long time to come 
and Gandhiji knew from experience that they were 
not always unbiased. He said that he had noticed 
also that the Chief Minister disapproved of the 
agitation that was now going on in Bengal for 
partition. Without going into the merits of the 
question he would say that the best way of silencing 
the cry for the partition of Bengal would be to 
reason with the Hindus, to demonstrate to them. 
from now that he wished them to do nothing 
compulsorily, and to prove by his strictly fair 
conduct that in Pakistan there was no fear to be 
entertained by the Hindus about the strictest 
impartiality and justice, that no Muslim was to be 
favoured because he was Muslim and that merit 
was the sole consideration in selecting men and 
women for service in the Government. 

Gandhiji concluding said that he would make 
bold to say that seizure of Pakistan by force was 


~an empty dream. 


10-447 

As Gandhiji had an important engagement at 
8-45 p. m., he spoke very briefly today. The 
Bengli bhajan sung by Shrimati Sucheta Kripalani 
was translated to the gathering. 

Addressing the people, Gandhiji said it was one 
of the many sweet compositions left to the country 
by Gurudev. Its sublime meaning was of great 
significance to them today. The essence of it was 
that man must proceed on his way towards God 
even in the darkest night and that hope and 
faith may never desert him. And it was both hope 
and faith that were sorely needed today. 

Gandhiji referred to a letter he had received 
during the day from a very well-informed and 
highly-placed friend. The burden of his letter was that 
he believed that the Viceroy had come out here 
definitely to transfer power to Indian hands. The 
Viceroy, Gandhiji said, was a member of the Royal 
House: he had come at the bidding of the British 
Cabinet and the Cabinet was the people's voice. 

The writer believed in their honesty of purpose 
but doubted the bona fides of the British members of 
the services out here and the representatives of 
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British commercial interests. They were, in his 
opinion, still of the old way of thinking. Their record 
in the past had not been worthy. They had done 
everything to exploit this land. Hitherto it was they 
who had sown the seeds of dissension between the 
Hindus and the Muslims and staged riots at 
appropriate times. They continued to non-cooperate 
with the autonomous Governments in the provinces. 


They were being untrue to the spirit of what the 
Viceroy had come to India to do. 


ff what the friend wrote was true, Gandhiji 
said, it was a tragedy and the Britishers here, 
whether in the services or in business, were not 
being loyal either to the people of India or to 
their own. He would appeal to them to help the 
Viceroy to make over a peaceful transfer of power 
and leave India not as enemies but as true friends 
and thereby maintain the British name. 

To his own people Gandhiji appealed not to 
lose faith and hope in themselves, not to fall into 
any traps that might be laid for them, to lean 
on God and to rely on their own inner strength. 
There was no reason for anyone to sink to the 
level of a beast even if someone else did. 

11-4-'47 | 

Gandhiji began by breaking the news that he 
would be leaving for Bihar on Saturday evening. 
One could sense the sadness that was creeping 
over the listeners. He explained to them how he 
had gone to Noakhali at the call of the inner voic 
He claimed that he had served the Hindus the¥e 
by restoring some confidence in them and he had 
served the Muslims too. 

In the same way he had gone to Bihar. He had 
said he would do or die there. His work in both 
places was unfinished. He could only be satisfied 
if in both the places the Hindus and the Muslims, 
in however small a minority they might be, could 
live in absolute peace and security. 

They might ask him why he was not visiting the 
Punjab which had suffered and was suffering no 
less. Gandhiji wished to say that no one could stop 
him from visiting the Punjab when the call came. 
The leaders had advised him not to go there just yet. 
They were all aware that today there was British 
raj there, not Indian. League raj was just as much 
Indian as Congress raj. 

The moment they began to think in terms of 
Hindu and Muslim raj they fell into an error. 
That was a dangerous doctrine. In a true Pakistan 
—holy land — there ought to be no fighting. Evety- 
thing must be done by appealing to reason and not 
through force. He was speaking to tle Punjab from 
here. He was no stranger to that province or to 
its people. The Congress fight against the British 
had succeeded because in spite of some Congress- 


men falling into the error of violence, the move- 


ment had remained non-violent. 

The history of Indian satvagraha in South Africa 
would live for all time because Indians had remained 
true to their creed. Though he had gone twice to 
England on behalf of the Indians in South Africa, 
he could not have achieved anything if-he had not 
had the strength of satyagraha behind him. There- 
fore, he appealed to the Hindus and the Sikhs of 
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the Punjab to resolve to be killed but not kill. They 
should resist Pakistan being forced on them with 
all the incomparable strength of satyagraha. 
Gandhiji said he was not afraid to die in his 
mission if that was to be his fate. As they had 


heard in the evening hymn, no doctor could make 
his patient live beyond the allotted span. If the 
Hindus and the Sikhs were non-violent, the world 
would condemn the action of the Muslims in trying 
to get Pakistan by force. It would be a wonderful 
lesson for the whole world. 

Gandhiji said he was returning to Bihar because 
his work in Delhi was over for the time being. He 
had told them he was a prisoner both of the 
Viceroy and Pandit Nehru. His talks with the 
former were over for the time being and Jawahar- 
lalji was too big to restrain him from going where 
he thought his duty lay. Gandhiji said that he was 
a worshipper of the Gita and the Gita said that it 
was best at all times to do one’s duty in one’s 
own field, no matter how big any work outside 
that field may seemingly appear. 

Continuing, Gandhiji’ said how much Chief 
Minister Suhrawardy’s statement in the day’s papers 
had hurt him. It was a man’s duty to tell his friend 
if he had any suspicion or doubt in his mind. He 
had sent Shri Satish Babu’s wires to the Press 
because he believed that Satish Babu would not 
deliberately swerve from the truth. It was up to 
Saheed Saheb to prove that the suspicion regarding 
the Noakhali happenings was unfounded, but to say 
that the release of those wires to the Press had 
been the cause of recrudescence of violence in 
Calcutta was wholly wrong. 

Gandhiji said that as a satyagrahi he stood by 
truth and it would be wrong on his part to hide 
any suspicion or simply nurse a grievance in his 
heart. He could not serve the Hindus and the 
Muslims of Bengal without the Chief Minister’s 
help and he hoped this would not be withheld. In 
the same way he would not put his ahimsa in his 
pocket and not advise the true path to the Hindus and 
the Sikhs in the Punjab if he was to be their friend. 

Gandhiji, concluding, said how as a poor man 
he travelled always by third class in the railway. 
Many persons wanted him to fly because people 
disturbed him at every railway station. He could 
sleep in the train if only they would let him. He 
needed the rest-and he néeded to conserve his 
energy if he was to serve them. He hoped his words 
would be appreciated by all those who loved him. 
Their love may not be unrestrained. 

12-4-’47 

Gandhiji began by reminding the audience that 
the next day (Sunday) was the last day of the 
National Week. From Assam and the Frontier 
down to Cape Comorin, the date was observed by 
all. It showed the awakening in the real India which 
was the villages. The first day signified the awake- | 
ning. The last day, the Jallianwala Bagh Day, was ° 
a symbol of dedication. There was no need to 
recall the tragic happenings in detail but it was 
enough to say that on that day the blood of the 
Hindus, the Muslims and the Sikhs flowed in 
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one stream. In remembrance of April 13, 1t was the 
duty of all to pledge themselves to rebuild that 
unity which today, alas, was broken 
Gandhiji regretted that he would not be with 
them on Sunday. But duty should come first and 
sinéeMiawork at Delhi was over for the time 
being, he was bound to return to Bihar to carry 
on his labour of love there. Buc whether he was 
at Delhi or not, the sacrificial spinning would be 
held and many, he hoped, would join the fast. He 
himself would keep it, no matter that he was 
“travelling. He hoped that if they had lived truly 
during these seven days and if they had correctly 
understood the inner meaning of the National Week, 
they would resolve never to fight with each ‘other. 
Gandhiji said that he had to hang his head in 
shame when foreigners asked him about the com- 
munal strife’ in India. All he could say was that. it 
was not everybody that had gone mad. The mad 
orgies were the work of a few and he prayed and 
believed that all would become one in God’s good 
time. He hoped that the people of Delhi would take 
their full share in bringing about that heart unity. 
Gandhiji referred with pain to the publication 
of a report in a responsible newspaper purporting 
to say that he was leaving because he had quarrelled 
with the Working Committee. The statement was 
completely wrong. All the members of the Working 
Committee who were in Delhi on that day (Saturday) 
had been with him for an hour a short time before. 
Their discussions were always” carried on in. the 
spirit of love, whatever differences of opinion there 
might be. Why should he, he asked, ask the permis- 
sion of the Viceroy and Pandit J awaharlal Nehru to 
‘leave Delhi if he had quarrelled with either of them? 
When. the Sardar asked him when he was 
returning, he had at once replied, ‘Whenever you 
send for me.” It was, therefore, wholly wrong on 
the part of newspapers to sive out false news and 
unnecessarily agitate peoples’ minds and deceive 
or mislead them. Unfortunately, newspapers had 
become more important to the average man than 
the scriptures. He would fain advise them to give 
up reading newspapers. They would lose nothing 
by so doing whereas real food for their minds and 


spirits lay in the scriptures and other good literature. 
called the Fourth Estate. It was | 


The Press was 
definitely a power but to misuse that power was 
¢riminal. He was a journalist himself and would 
appeal to fellow journalists to realize their respon- 
sibility and to carry on their work with no idea 
other than that of upholding the truth. If they 
wanted to put out such news, surely it was their 
duty to go to Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru or himself. 
“Fhat would have been honourable. 

Concluding, Gandhiji referred to two good 
letters he had received from a Hindu friend and 
a Muslim friend in regard to the verse from the 
Quran. One riend said that there was no difference 
except the difference between the Arabic and 
Sanskrit languages in the spirit of what the Quran 
verse said and what was contained in the Upanishad 
shlobas. He maintained that he had the right to 
praise God in whatever language he chose. 

In bidding the audience farewell Gandhiji hoped 
they would continue to pray even in his absence 
and thus grow in strength. 
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GENUINE FEAR 

Not infrequently the residents of a locality in 
which a Leprosy Home is located fear that the 
existence of the Home tends to increase leprosy in 
the locality. Very often petitions are sent to Govern- 
ment to have the Leprosy Home moved away from 
the locality. In the last few days Dr. R. G. Cochrane, 
the well-known leprologist, and myself visited 
Ramachandrapur and found that there was genuine 


fear among the residents of Ramachandrapur that the 


disease was more prevalent in and around Rdma- 
chandrapur because of the contamination which 
they thought was spreading from the Home. We 
sympathized with the fear of the residents of the town 
and explained to them at a public meeting that leprosy 
being difficult to acquire except in childhood and 
in direct, close and prolonged contact with infective 
cases of leprosy, the existence of a Leprosy Home in 
which infective patients were isolated was not a 
danger but a benefit to the public. The public forget 
that it is not the Home that brought leprosy to the 
town but that it is the previous widespread existence 
of leprosy that brought the Home to the town. 
The origin of Ramachandrapur Hospital is 


instructive and inspiring. Nearly 50 years ago a 


Canadian missionary, Miss Hatch lived in Rama- 
chandrapur. She discovered that one of her servants 
had leprosy. First she was full of fear and decided 
to send him out of her service. But the good, 
compassionate woman hesitated and enquired of her 
servant his history. A painful and moving story 
qe heard. One brother of the servant committed 
silicide because of leprosy, another had turned 
mad because of leprosy and a third with leprosy 
turned a vagrant. It was hard for Miss Hatch now 
to send her servant away. She felt that he. too 


would follow suit. She felt the call of fellowship — 


and answered it immediately. She built a hut in 
her garden for the servant and provided for his 
human needs. That began for her her devoted 
interest in leprosy. More cases of leprosy came 
under her observation. More huts rose and more 
bodies and souls were looked after. Then she 
obtained help from Canada and started the Home 
which has now become a fairly large institution 
under the Mission to lepers. 

When I narrated this story to the public of 
Ramachandrapur, they realized that leprosy was 
prevalent in Ramachandrapur long before the Home 
and that if the disease had increased in the town, 


it was because people knew little about how to 


prevent leprosy and how to care for leprosy patients. 
Let us hope that our visit to this town will have 
stimulated both the Mission authorities and the 
public to think of effective, preventive measures 


in and around Ramachandrapur. 


Camp Ramchandrapur, 


East Godavari District, T. N. JAGADISAN 
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GANDHIJI’s. BIHAR TOUR DIARY 
14-4-'47 

In the course of his  post-prayer 
Bankipur maidan this evening Gandhiji said that he 
had heard disquieting news from Noakhali. Satis 
Babu and also Haran Babu had both informed him 
about the rapidly deteriorating situation, giving facts 
and figures. If what he had heard proved to be 
true, he might have to fast, since by going to 
Bihar while his work in Noakhali was still unfini- 
‘shed he had earned the right of fasting against 
misdeeds in Noakhali. That did not, however, mean 
that fasting was a certainty. He, however, felt 
bound to hint at the possibility. 

Gandhiji also referred to his talks with the 
Viceroy at Delhi and said that both in public and 


private conversations the Viceroy declared that he 


was going to be the last Viceroy of India, and 
that also only up to June 30, 1948. 
 Gandhiji felt that the Viceroy was honest in 
his profession. The British were already preparing 
for transfer of power. Gandhiji felt that he realized 
t the transfer of ~ power must be peaceful if 
Britain v was to escape the charge that during her 
reign of more than a century she had _ brought 
up nothing but fight among ourselves. It was a 
sad sight that while freedom was almost within 
their grasp they were fighting among themselves. 
All the important members of the Congress, whether 
in the Interim Government or outside it, were 
trying their best to grasp freedom and to establish 
peace in the country, freeing it from at least the 
“major portion of the evils of the old order. 
/15-4-'47 
After the prayer Gandhiji said that while he 
was in Delhi he received letters from Bihar, some 
couched in thoughtless language, some in the 
‘language of praise and a few expressing doubt if he 
was ever returning to Bihar to finish his work. The 
last needed no reply. Praise was wholly unnecessary 
for one doing one’s duty as he was doing his. He, 
however, singled out one letter which he thought 
was based on pure ignorance. It doubted the wisdom 
of the speaker leaving his work in Noakhali and 
coming to Bihar at the instance of Dr. Syed Mahmud 
and daring to accept his hospitality. 
The critic forgot that Dr. Mahmud was Gandhiji’s 
friend and that he had known Dr. Mahmud'’s father 
-in-law before he knew the late Brij Kishore Prasad 
of revered memory or Dr. Rajendra Prasad. In his 
opinion Dr. Mahmud had rendered a service 
to the Hindus and the Muslims of Bihar by bringing 


speéch at. 


was too great for him to stand 


him to Bihar. For, if Bihar remained sane in the 
midst of possible madness throughout India, Bihar 
would raise India in the estimation of the world 
and leave to the world a singular example of sanity 
in the midst of surrounding insanity. This he had 
a right to expect by right of service and more so 
because the Bihar Hindus, however illiterate they 

might be, were votaries of Rama, the incarnation 
of all the good in the world. Although evil seemed 
at times to rule the world, the eternal truth was 
that the world lived so long as goodness resided 
even in one person. Evil was naught. If Bihar 
remained good in the midst of temptation, it was 


_ well with it, and well with the whole of India. 


_ The insinuation that there was a sinister motive 
behind drawing him away from Noakhali, namely that 
the Noakhali Muslims might be free from his 
(Gandhiji’s) restraining influence,’ wast oo flimsy to 


» bear examination. For, if he succeeded wholly in 


Bihar, itw as impossible for very shame that the 
Noakhali Muslims hould go mad. 

At the end Gandhiji announced that the heat 
tand the strain of motoring 
extensively and working the whole day. He found 
it necessary to have frequent intervals of rest if 
he was to go through a fair amount of work. And he 
had ample to do in Patna. Incidentally he mentioned 
that he would try each evening to cover important 
points of interest to the public. 

16-4-'47 ; : 

Gandhiji referred to a statement which he had 
signed at the suggestion of the Viceroy while he 
was in Delhi. The act had the consent of Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru and other members of the Working 
Committee. Qaid-e-Azam Jinnah had also signed it. 
The terms of the document were: 

“We deeply deplore the recent acts of lawlessness 
and violence that have brought the utmost disgrace 
on the fair name of India and greatest misery to 
innocent people, irrespective of who were the 
aggressors and who were the victims. 

“We denounce for all time the use of force to 
achieve political ends, and we call upon all the 
communities of India, to whatever persuasion they 
may belong, not only to refrain from all acts of 
violence and disorder, but also to avoid both in 
speech and writing, any word which might be 
construed as an incitement to such acts.” 

So far as his signature was concerned it had no 
value for he had never believed in violence. But it 
was significant that Qaid-e-Azam Jinnah had signed 
it. If the spirit of the appeal. was adhered to by 
the signatories, and there was no reason why it 


_ 
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should not be, they could hope that all the trouble 
and bloodshed would cease. It might be that they 
would now enable him to leave Bihar and do 
other work. 

They might well ask why his signature was taken 
and not of the members of the Working Committee 
or of the Congress President. He could not g0 into 
the matter. He confessed that he represented no- 
body but himself. Nevertheless, the signatures laid 
a heavy responsibility on both of them. He had not 
signed the appeal only on behalf of any one 
community. It meant assuming responsibility for all 
communities. He claimed that all religions were 
equal. A similar claim could be advanced on the 
Qaid-e-Azam’s behalf since the appeal was issued 
not only to one community but to all the commu- 
nities. And there was a time when Jinnah Saheb 
had a high position in the Congress. 

The Viceroy should be congratulated on bringing 
about the unique document. No doubt it would have 
been better if such a document had been signed as 
between the Congress and the League without any 
outsider’s intervention. He hoped, however, that 
there would now be cooperation between the 
two bodies. s 

17-4-°47 

At the prayer meeting today Gandhiji drew 
attention to the fact that for the sake of the Muslim 
friends who wished to join the prayers — and t 
day had grown longer —the prayer time was 
advanced by fifteen minutes. He also warned those 
who were inclined to laugh at the selections from 
the Quran and other scriptures against the practice. 
They ought to cultivate the same regard for other 
religions that they had for their own. Not to do so 
was to belittle one’s own faith and expose it to 
attacks from without. 

After the prayer 
had from Muslim friends who complained to him 
that in and about Bihar Sharif and Monghyr things 
were not quite favourable to the return of the 
refugees. If the information was correct, he was 
very sorty. The heat was so oppressive that he had 
not the heart to undertake arduous travelling during 
the hot weather but he would have no other recourse 
if the Hindus in those places had not the spirit of 

repentance and did not resume their friendliness 
towards their Muslim neighbours, no matter how 
few they were. It was suggested to him that arms 
should be issued to the Muslims who were in fear 
of their Hindu neighbours. Those who made such 
suggestions did not know him. He would not issue 
any license to the Muslims or to the Hindus for the 
purpose of self-defence. It was a sign of barbarity. 
He would even take away the arms from those 
who had them already. Their arms were a living 
faith in God and a stout heart born of that faith. 

He had also a visit from the zamindars who, 
among other things, had complained of growing 
lawlessness among the peasantry and labour. He 
deplored the fact. It was a blot on the fair name 
of Bihar. Such lawlessness was criminal and was 
bound to involve the very peasantry and labour in 
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wherewith could it be salted ? 


he referred to the visits he. 
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e the zamindars who were after all 
a mere handful. He fervently hoped that the lesson 
of the past thirty years in the virtue of non-violence 7% 
would not be lost upon the people of Bihar. He was) 
quite prepared to say for the sake of argument that 7} 
the zamindars were guilty of many crimes and of | 
omissions and commissions. But that was no reason 
for the peasant and the labourer who were the salt 
of the earth to copy crime. If salt lost its savour 


18-4-'47 g 
Gandhiji said in his post-prayet speech that he | 
was told that he had done an injustice to the 
peasants and the labourers in his remarks of the 
previous evening. He was further told that it was . 
the zamindars who continued the old coercive | 
policy. Wherever the truth lay, his remarks were 
based on the assumption that what he was told¥ 
was true. The kisans had a rich experience Of 
non-violent satyagraha when their amazing restraint — 
brought about the end of a century-old wrong in 
the shape of the indigo grievance and planters ra | 
-, Champaran. He hoped they would not forget — 
the lesson of that rich experience. a 

To the landlords he said that if what was said 
against them was true, he would warn them that 
their days were numbered. They could no longer 
continue as lords and masters. They had a bright 
future if they became the trustees of the poor 
bisans. He had in mind not trustees in name but 
in reality. Such trustees would take nothing for 
themselves that their labour and care did not 
entitle them to. Then they would find chiepo law 
would be able to touch them. The kisans Wid 
be their friends. 

He next referred to the complaint he had 
received about a punitive tax that was levied. He 
felt that the State had no other alternative if the 
people would not give up the criminals. Nor could 
the State carry out mass arrests where hundreds 
and thousands were involved in shameful crimes. 
Punitive tax was then the only remedy. The only 
way by which the people could render the punitive 
tax unnecessary was to repent and undo the wrong 
done by voluntary labour and contributions. They 
should also approach the injured Muslims ance 
request them to go back to their homes. The 
should assure them that they would regard then 
as their dear ones. 

19-4-"47 

After the usual prayers Gandhiji in his remark 
referred to two letters he had received: one frot 
the Punjab from a lady known to him and th 
other a very well written letter from a Bihari wh 
had chosen not to give his address and probabl 
had given an assumed name. Both were friendl 
letters but written in anger. They had lost fait 
in ahimsa and practically advised retirement an 
save the speaker's good name which he had earne 
by his service. These friends did not know tt 
virtue of ahimsa. His dream was not that som 
persons, the soldiers and the police, should sav 
their honour, but every ™an and woman show 
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be the custodian of his or her own honour. This, 


was possible only under the rule of ahimsa and 
no other. He was never tired of repeating that the 
highest form of bravery was to be expressed through 
ahimsa. The people of Bihar had before them the 
example of the ahimsa of the indigo-growing peasants 
of Champaran who were able to bring to anend a 
century old wrong. 

Gandhiji then dealt with khadi. He said that 
during the next four or five days he would be 
having meetings of the All India Spinners’ Associa- 
tion and the Hindustani Talimi Sangh. He was not, 
therefore, going to see lotal people in connection 
with the Bihar disturbances. He would have to talk 
to them of khadi which above all was responsible 
for an India-wide activity in the villages of India. 
He made bold to say that without the constructive 
activity of which khadi or the charkha was the 
centre, the awakening of the villages would not 
have been possible. He reminded the audience how 
under the late Jamnalalji’s inspiration an All India 
Khadi Board was established during his incarcera- 
tion and how it was turned into the All India 
Spinners’ Association with an autonomous charter 
from the Congress and how it had distributed se- 
veral crores of rupees among men and women of 
India’s numerous villages. Khadi had easily become 
the symbol of non-violence. The truth of khadi 
had been so firmly fixed in their minds that the 
spinning wheel had found a place on the much- 
prized tri-colour flag. Khadi had been happily des- 
cribed by Pandit Nehru as the livery of India’s 
freedom. Though as an article of clothing it belonged 
as well to the harlot as to the chaste woman, for 
the nation its association was undoubtedly with the 
pure and the non-violent. If therefore khadi had 
not found an abiding place in all the villages of 
India, as the President of the Association he had 
no hesitation in accepting the blame on behalf of 
himself and his fellow trustees. Their devotion to 
the cause was not as full as it should have been, 
their knowledge of the science of khadi, its tech- 
nique, was not as deep asit should have been, nor 
were the tapashcharya and sacrifice adequate to the 
occasion. Therefore, whilst much was done much 
more was still to be done before khadi could take 
its supreme place in the foundation of Swaraj to be. 
_20-4-'47 
’ After the prayers Gandhiji reverted to the subject 
of khadi and announced that the Charkha Sangh 
had acceded to the proposal of Shri Laxmi Babu 
and his colleagues that they should be wholly in- 
dependent of the material support of the Sangh 
while keeping its purely moral authority. Gandhiji 
said that if he was the Prime Minister of Bihar 
and had to select the members of his Government, 
the latter would stop all new mills and would expect 
those already established in Bihar to sell all their 
manufactures at controlled rates outside India and 
thus gain for Bihar the estimation of the world for 
generosity. For, there was shortage of cloth every- 
where in the world. He would prevent with the consent 
of people the sale of mill-cloth in Bihar. Fortunately 
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or unfortunately for Bihar he was not its Prime 
Minister. Nevertheless, such was the ambition of 
the Charkha Sangh in acceding to Laxmi Babu's 
proposal. The expectation was that Laxmi Babu 
and his colleagues by reason of their independence 
of the Sangh could be better able to push forth 
their khadi programme and make it so popular that 
Bihar would become wholly independent of mill- 
cloth. He held that this was quite possible if the 
people ot Bihar gave their whole-hearted coopera- 
tion. The villages of Bihar would hum with the 
soothing music of the charkha and the loom. They 
would bring vitality to the villages of Bihar. Khadi 
would cease to be an article of commerce. The 
cities like Patna would also be manufacturing their 
own khadi. The children of the schools and the 
students of the colleges would gladly and religiously 


set apart a certain portion of their time daily for 


this very mecessary constructive work. The city 
women would equally be expected to do no less. 
With diligence and will, they would become self- 
supporting in the matter of khadi. Then and then 


_ only would khadi find its natural place in the economy 


of the nation. The drudgery of the mill would give 
place to the joy of creation in their homes and 
schools. Gandhiji drew attention to the fact that 
whereas the mills needed to import machinery and 
even skill, to an extent, from outside, all the parts 
required for the charkha and the loom and the 
required skill were to be found in their villages. 
He wished, therefore, that the new experiment would 
find favour with the people of Bihar. It was in 
that hope that Laxmi Babu and his co-workers had 
approached their labour of love. 


STORY HOUR 
(Continued from Vol XI, No. 9, Page 103 ) 
[ The following is from Samuel Smiles’ Character 
(John Murray ). LV is, 
XII 
“In those days the lands ‘were tilled by the 
hands even of generals, the soil exulting beneath 
a plough-share crowned with laurels, and guided 
by a husbandman graced with triumphs. 
Pliny’s Natural History 


XIII 
In the course of a coversation with Madame 
Campan, Napoleon remarked: “The old systems 


of instruction seem to be worth nothing; what is 
yet wanting in order that the people should be 
properly educated?” “MOTHERS”, | replied 
Madame Campan. The reply struck the Emperor, 
“Yes,” said he, “here is a system of education in 
one word. Be it your care, then, to train up 
mothers who shall know how to educate their 
children.” 

AIME’ MARTIN 


XIV 
Once at St. Helena, when walking with Mrs, 
Balcombe, some servants came along carrying a 
load. The lady in an angry tone ordered them 
out of the way, on which Napoleon interposed, 
saying, “Respect the burden, madame”, 
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INCREASING PRODUCTION 


The keynote of the Presidential speech of Seth 
B. L. Jalan at the Marwari Chamber of Commerce, 
Calcutta, is‘ increasing production’ and ‘improving 
the standard of living of the masses in the country ’. 
These two phrases are being bandied about at 
every convenient occasion. They were largely in 
evidence in:Pandit Jawaharlal’s speech also at the 
Manufacturers’ Association meeting recently. But 
what these phrases mean is hardly ever defined. 
These words are, therefore, little more than slogans 
to capture the imagination of the unwary and to 
convince the unthinking public which is generally 
carried away by much talking. 

In a country where people are starving and 
where there is not enough cloth to go round, these 
phrases should carry the meaning of providing at 
least the mere necessities of the people—food and 
clothing. Our effort should, therefore, be directed 
towards giving two meals a day where one cannot 
be obtained today. And our effort should be to 
enable the people to be clad at least against the 
weather if not to satisfy their aesthetic sense. 

Seth Jalan appears to be more concerned with 
developing his industries than with the ‘needs of 
the people, for he goes on to say, ‘if India is to 
develop her industries on a permanent footing, the 
Government must follow a policy of export drive 
even though we might have to suffer some privation 
for some time,’ and he states that his firm conviction 
is that the industrial development of India cannot 
be put on a sound footing unless the products of 
Indian industries are exported abroad. He recommends 
our Government to base their ‘proposals on the 
principles of an expansionist policy of production 
advocated by Lord Keynes, — ‘the more you eat of 
‘the cake the larger it becomes.’ He believes that 
the social objectives of the Finance Member can 
be fulfilled only by such a policy. We are glad 
that he has confessed openly Lord Keynes to be 
his guru. And the hope that ‘the more you eat 
of the cake the larger it becomes’ however absurd 
it may seem to the common sense of us ordinary 
mortals, it can easily be made feasible by these demi- 
gods who eat the cake no doubt, but the cake is not 
theirs but others’. Herein lies the secret of this 
apparent miracle. Of course if they merely ate other 
people’s cake, their own cake ought to remain constant. 
But the method of doing this is generally to bite off 
from the other people's cake a larger piece than you 
can eat. That of course makes their cake grow larger. 

PRODUCTION OR DESTRUCTION ? 

In a previous article we had pointed out that 
the methods adopted by the recent types of: large- 
scale industries have been anything but progressive. 
And also we had shown instances to indicate how 
they were using Science to destroy rather than 
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create. This being so, it would be well to examine 
the proposition: how to increase production ? When 
we, with the help of rice mills, produce unwhole- 
some polished rice, can we call it increasing produc- 
tion? Is it not destruction of the production of the 
paddy by the farmer? Similarly, when sugar mills 
produce white sugar from sugar-cane juice 
and thus provide a less nutritive product, and 
perhaps, devitalize the wholesome wuice of the sugar- 
cane, again would we be using the term ‘ increasing 
production’ correctly? Is this also not an instance 
of destruction of nature’s gifts? There can be an 
increase in production over what is found in nature 
if man’s efforts result in an increase not only 
quantitatively but also qualitatively. When a farmer 
sows a seed and reaps a hundredfold because of 
his effort, we are justified in saying that the farmer 
has increased production. But when we look around 
at most of the efforts of the mill owners and measure 
their output and compare it with nature’s gene- 
rous gifts we can only say that the machines have 
been utilized by man for destruction rather than 
production, much less for increased production. 


SHIFTING CROPS 

In Bihar and in large sections of the U. P. thou- 
sands of acres have been brought under cultivation 
of sugar-cane. Formerly these lands were not waste 
lands. If they had been waste lands and the sugar- 
cane was an addition to the general production, we 
would be justified in calling it an increase of 
production. Before the advent of 
cultivation Biharis used their lands for rice 
cultivation and consumed hand pounded wholesome 
rice: but now the crops have been shifted with the 
result that they cultivate sugar-cane and are 
dependent on Burma for their rice. And Burmese 
rice comes polished—that means all the nutrition 
is removed as in pure starch. However much the 
sugar-cane crop may have been jpcreasing the bank 
balances of the mill owners, can we, by any stretch of 
imagination, lay claim to having increased produc- 
tion when we drive the masses of people from the 


nutritive rice of their own cultivation to devitalized 


polished rice imported from outside ? This shifting 
of crops from food to raw materials for mills is not 
only a disservice to the country but is injurious to 
the health of the people. It is not ‘* increasing 
production” when we are shifting the crops from 
food to long staple cotton for the mills and tobacco 
and groundnut:for export. At best it can be said 
to be pilfering and not production. This is the 
kind of increase that has been taking place in the 
country and which has led to considerable distress 
to the people in meeting their primary needs. 


In the same way, in Malabar the former rice 
lands have been converted into cocoanut groves 
and these cocoanut groves are producing cocoanuts 
not for human consumption but for oil for soap 
mills. Is producing Lux soap in however large a 
quantity, an increase of production when this is 
done at the cost of the people's staple food? The 
people who were formerly cultivating rice are at 
present being given polished rice imported from 


sugar-cane=—= 
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Brazil. Hence in the final analysis the mill owners’ 
efforts have resulted in the provision of Brazilian 
polished rice to the people who were once eating 
wholesome unpolished rice of their own production 
and converted those rice lands into producing raw 
material for soap-making. Is this increased produc- 
tion? And is this striving to raise the standard 
of living of the masses? We can well see that the 
mill owners have eaten some cake and at the same 
time the stock of the cake has increased. But what 
is the state of the common people ? 


When crops haye been shifted deliberately from 
the production of staple food to raw materials for 
luxury goods is it any wonder that the country is 
facing famine after famine? If we really strive for 
greater production, our endeavours should have by 
now brought us to a more satisfactory supply of our 
primary needs. But when we look around we find 
confirmation of the observation of Seth Jalan that 
“the country today is suffering from the acutest 
shortage of food. It is an irony of fate that India 
which is primarily an agricultural country is now 
dependent upon imports of food stuffs to feed her 
population.” Should we wonder at this stage ? Seth 
Jalan has unconsciously confessed the truth. The 
fact cannot be belied and the deduction that our 
efforts, such as they have been, have resulted in 
decreased production cannot be missed. 

STANDARD OF LIVING 

In a country suffering from unemployment and 
underemployment even the method of production 
should be such as to solve this great problem. 
Methods we have adopted so far of “increasing 
production” have invariably led to increased 
unemployment. What is known in Western countries 
as labour-saving devices can be better expressed as 
labour-displacing devices, or in other words, devices 
for creating unemployment. In resorting to these 
large-scale methods of production, the millowners 
have adversely affected the standard of living of 
the masses. Our famines are becoming perennial even 
at times when nature’s contributions have been 
generous. Is this not an indication that with all 
this much talk of increasing the standard of living, 
we are really lowering the standard of existence ? 

Pandit Jawaharlal expresses the hope that the 
‘industrial progress and the prosperity of the 400 
million people are inter-related, that he does not 
want any industrial development ‘if the 400 million 
people are going to be in a bad way, and that 
progress must bring progress to all the people and 
not to a few chosen ones.” ‘‘ We have to think of 
it in terms of the masses of this country.’ We 
invite the attention of Panditji to the facts of the 
case for increased production that have been stated 
above; and we would like him to consider whether 
we can increase production of the type he envisages 
by centralized methods of production in consumption 
goods. Let him take stock of the increased distress 
that has come to our land in the wake of our 
efforts put out in that direction in the past. 

We are all one with Panditji when be wants to 
advance the cause of the masses and strives for 
the progress of the country. But we would submit 
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to him that this must be done scientifically, not 
merely to satisfy the greed for acquisition of wealth 
for a few. So far as we have seen, science has been 
harnessed not for production but for destruction. 
In the Interim Government the Finance Member 
the Hon’ ble Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan has enunciated 
asound proposition of social objectives and he has 
indicated to his colleagues how courage may be taken 
in both hands and how the cause of the masses of the 
people could be advanced. We trust this leadership 
will have its effect on the whole Government. 


J. C. KUMARAPPA 


JET TISONING OF THE BALLAST 


The Madras Government dropped their pilot 
Prakasam not so long ago. Now comes the news 
that the items on his programme are being 
abandoned one by one. We are sorry to note that 
the: Minister for Agriculture is throwing overboard 
certain of the schemes to procure and distribute 
food stuffs under the plea that these schemes have 
not the full consent and willing cooperation of the 
people and it is also decided not to proceed with 
the Estates and Revenue Bill which declared that 
the ryot was the owner of the soil and not the 
zamindar. Again under some plea or the other the 
programme for the introduction of producer-cum 
-consumer cooperative societies for dealing in food 
grains and other essential village articles are being 
abandoned in favour of the middleman. All these 
steps appear to us as definitely retrogressive. It 
looks as though the vested interests are asserting 
themselves. Has the Madras Ministry no social objec- 
tive but that of drifting before the vocally strong ? 

While the Madras Ministry is giving reasons 
why it should abandon multi-purpose cooperative 
societies, their colleague Dr. K. N. Katju of the 
U. P. Government is giving strong reasons why he 
should push on with the same scheme on a much 
wider scale in every village so as to concentrate 
attention on better farming, dairying, spinning of 


yarn, and marketing of the articles produced. It is. 
a strange sight that the so-called Congress Govern- 


ments should be pulling in diffgrent directions 
in the different provinces. Naturally we are justified 
in our conclusion that the branches are not receiving 
sap from the same trunk and whims and fancies 
and local influence seem to carry the day. 

If we are to serve the masses, such service can 
only be in one direction and requires the cooperative 
efforts of all concerned. Hence, we hope that the 
newly formed Constructive Programme Committee of 
the A. I. C. C. will provide the needed coordination 
unit for all the different provincial ministries. We 
have difficult oceans to cross and storms to weather. 
The ship of State with the Congress at its helm 
cannot afford to lose its ballast at the very commence- 
ment if we do mean to weather the storm that 
seems to be lowering heavily over us from all 
directions. Let us, therefore, read the signs of the 
times and prepare ourselves as a team to work for 
the people of the land. In such a programme alone 
lies the strength and safety of the Congress. 

J. C.. KUMARAPPA 


~ 
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ONE WORLD, ONE PROBLEM 


Suffering unites the world in a queer way. It 
often tars the globe with one brush. Leprosy affords 
an illustration of this truth. All over the world 
there is the same neglect of the human needs of 
the leprosy patient and a superstitious dread of the 
disease. It is worth pondering why in a world of 
enlightenment and boasted progress, people should 
regard leprosy as they did thousands of years ago 
when the only surgeon known waé the crude barber. 
Ignorance and prejudice perhaps account a great 
deal for the situation; but there is a deeper reason: 
man’s failure in fellowship. The appeal of leprosy 
is essentially an appeal to the conscience of Man. 

Below are given extracts from letters by corres- 
pondents living in countries where leprosy is a 
serious problem. 

From Rizal, Philippines, writes Josephine Guerrero 
who, a patient herself, lives in the Novaliches 
Leprosarium “under the triple inspiration of great 


faith, great courage and great patriotism” trying to | 


cheer up her less brave companions : 
4“ . . ° 
The inside story of the life of the leper in 
the poor and sadly abandoned leper colony is too 


full of heartaches, misery and want. F irst, I want. 


you to know that I am happy to suffer in God’s 
love, for what joy can be greater? It would not be 
human, however, to tell you that I am never 
otherwise; nor would it be true. There are moments 
of unspeakable loneliness, of unexplained longings 
and yearnings in which one’s heart is tried to the 
core. But I feel that our Lord desires this strange 
hidden life forme for reasons I shall never know 
until He calls me Home, So I have made no oblation 
and only ask that He may give grace and ‘strength 
enough to follow His will. But my companions are 
not so easily led like children; I fear many are 
grown bitter or despairing, futile, helpless, depraved 
and hateful. The rest are simply apathetic or cyni- 
cally indifferent. I desire so much to alleviate all 
this human misery, and wish to be able at least to 
instil once more the feeling of hope, and to make 
their lives once more wholesome and bright,” 
: After describinf the miserable want prevailing 
in the colony, this brave heroine writes: 
“Medicine: even that is not adequate. We have 
no laboratories here; we have no sufficient medical 
help; in short, this is not a hospital, it is a prison 
and the patients are classed not better than the 
criminals, They say the government is poor, yet it 
has funds for everything else. Why ? Is it because 
the world has conspired against the leper ? Because 
once a leper, always a leper? But I am_ being 
furious for nothing perhaps. I suppose the lot of 
the leper is simply like this. Or is it ? Or should 
it be? I want to do something about it. The 
administration thinks the leper is cursed, that he is 
hopeless. Is the leper utterly to be blamed if he 
has learned to take the law in his own hands, has 
become rebellious, covetous and even repulsive ? 
Living here I have learned that perhaps the blame 
does not lie wholly on the leper himself. Most 
of us are completely abandoned even by our 
families; the rest of us have no family.” 
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Beryl A. Clarke writes from Virgin Islands U.S. A.: 
“Out here leprosy seems to be taken for 

granted. A few people are put in the colony and 

not much done. On that account I am afraid there | 

is little to tell about the work done here.” 

Louis A. Moreno from Cuba writes : 

“It is only in ‘recent years that our problem 
has been seriously taken into consideration and the 
Government at present is attending to it. There 
are plans to build new dispensaries in other cities 
and large colonies in the central section of the 
Island. All this depends upon our Congress 
granting a special budget.” 

Joseph L. Hislop writes from Chacachare, Trinidad: 

“What I abhor most bitterly is the attitude 
adopted by the public towards the poor afflicted. Take 
a case in point where a young man was hounded down 
_-by a limb of the law and adoctor, as though he 
had committed some great crimeand sent to the 
Leprosarium. He rallied with the disease and took 
treatment. He finally got paroled in three years. I 
say, this young man with a clean discharge certificate, 
duly signed by the leprologist as fit was no danger 
to the public. He went in search for work and 
got a job as an oiler on one of the Government: 
run trains. He did his work well and promotion 
came his way as fireman, until some one who knew 
that he was at one time a patient at the Leprosarium 
reported his case to the General Manager who in 
turn gave him a laid off ticket for an indefinite 
period. “Fired in smart”! He got another job and 
the same fate attended him. He again sought another, » 
this time as a chauffeur to the manager of a theatre. 
He was doing well until’some one again reported 
to the manager that he was at the leper settlement. 
When the boss heard that, he flew out of his car 
and asked the man to get out and paid him off on 
the spot, and in the haste of paying off this man 
two twenty dollar bills were mixed in the money. 
The man not wanting to be dishonest returned the 
overchange to the ‘manager who refused it on the 
ground that he was a leper. The young man.iin 
his thirties could have stood the torture of the stigma 
no longer; he committed suicide by hanging himself 
in his room.” 

A. H. Pipe of Southern Rhodesia, Africa, writing 
of the resignation of Dr. B. Moiser O. B. E., writes: 

“He left us in mid-April last, after having served 
here for seventeen years as the sole medical 
officer, and for most of that time without any Euro- 
pean nursing staff ‘and assistance; it was only in 
his last year that he had the help of a trained nursing 
sister and also of a welfare sister. This shortage of 
staff, and lack of response to his continued requests 
for assistance, together with more adequate accom- 
modation and equipment, were the main reasons for 
his tendering his resignation,” “Dr. Moiser practised 
the idea of voluntary treatments, with as much freedom, 
as possible, and was opposed to any form of force or 
coercion, believing that compulsion always defeated 
its own object by driving the disease underground. 
He holds that nowhere in the world can the compul- 
sory system be shown to have stamped out or even 
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appreciably decreased the incidence of the disease, 
whereas where voluntary segregation and treatment 
are encouraged many more cases will and do come 
forward, In his practice here, the Doctor actually 
kept the law in the background, having agreed on 
this point with the Medical Director of that time 
when he was appointed. In actual fact, there is an 
Ordinance for “Leprosy Suppression” which is still 
on the Statute Books of S. Rhodesia, and which, 
of course, was in force all the time the Doctor was 
here. But like many another law in this and most 
other countries, it was administered ‘“benevolently”, 
and was only there if required in exceptional circum- 
stances. Unfortunately, since the Doctor’s departure, 
it has been decided, apparently, to apply the princi- 
ples of compulsory segregation to Southern Rhodesia, 
and the position here is now that patients are com- 
pelled to come here and to remain here if they are 
residents or citizens of the Colony. In this respect, 
the practice now conforms to that of the neighbour- 
ing Union. 

“Tt must, however, be admitted that general living 
conditions here are still considerably better than those 
at Westfort Institution, near Pretoria. The few Euro- 
peans here still have each a separate house or cottage 
with their own garden, and each is self-contained, whilst 
the six hundred odd African patients are not herded 
within barbed-wire, prison-like compounds, as is the 
case at Pretoria. Admittedly, the native compounds 
here are old and have served their time and pur- 
pose, and require to be replaced by more modern 
dwellings, but this is a question of a long-term 
development policy for the Health Department to 
tackle, when material and labour can be found. The 
present native quarters consist of six compounds, 
or large villages, comprising “kimberly” (unburnt) 
brick and thatched huts, nominally for two patients, 
but actually, in many cases, owing to present lack 
of accommodation, having to house as many:as four, 
and in one or two extreme cases, five.” 


Letters from abroad also speak of new sulphone 
drugs which promise to give better results than 
chaulmoogra oil. They write enthusiastically of 
“Hope for the almost hopeless’, ‘Hope reborn” 
etc. But even a specific cannot alleviate the human 
misery caused by leprosy if ignorance’ and fear 
were not abolished, and if neglect of the leprosy 
patient was not replaced by intelligent human care. 
At present it is estimated that only less than five 
per cent of the world’s leprosy patients get any 
reasonable care and medical treatment. If 95% of 
the patients do not yet get even the chaulmoogra 
oil, new drugs which are costly and demand adminis- 
tration under controlled conditions will continue 
for long to be of academic rather than of practical 
interest, especially in a country like India where 
the dumb millions of villagers are left without any 
medical care. Why talk of drugs and treatment if 
you can’t take them to the poor man? And as 
Perry Burgess, the President of the American 
Leprosy Foundation asks, ‘‘Why cure a man of 
his disease if he 1s never permitted during the rest of 
his life, to leave the prison of public abhorrence 
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because of ignorance ? find a 
therapeutic agent. Let the bacteriologist culture 
the organism of leprosy. Let the investigator and 
field worker study leprosy in its environment. Let 
the welfare officer relieve the overburdened 
psychology and repair the damaged bodies and 
souls of the patient and restore him to something 
like a working life. But let each worker, whatever 
his particular field, be an energetic champion of 
the truth — the truth about leprosy which alone 
can release millions of patients from the age-old 
tyranny of ignorance, fear and prejudice. For leprosy 
speaks to us with an ancestral voice demanding from 


the enlightened today the redress of ancient wrongs. 
Kasturba Leprosy Work Centre, 

Kandachipuram 

13-4-'47 T. N. JAGADISAN 


A PROHIBITION ANTHOLOGY 

[ Continued from Vol. X, No. 43, Page 427) 

(The author of 19 is the famous discoverer of 
vitamins, Sir Gowland Hopkins, O. M., ex-President 
of the Royal Society, Professor of Bio-chemistry, Univer- 
sity of Cambridge. I take it from Alcohol-drinking by 
Dr. R. F. Rattray (Cambridge United Temperance 
Council), — V. G. D. ] 


Let the clinician 


19 
“Alcohol is not a food. The argument that it has 


any food value at all is due to the fact that it is 
oxidized in the body. But citric and tartaric acids are 
also oxidized in the body, yet nobody would suggest 
that they are foods. The fact is that the oxidization 
of alcohol in the body is the result of the body’s 
attempt to get rid of a poison. Alcohol is not a 
food capable of affording protection from the effects 
of cold.... One often meets with the implication 
that.... alcoholic beverages have a nutritional value 
apart from that supposed to belong to the alcohol 
they contain. Whisky and other spirits, of course, 
have none. The lighter wines- contain mere ‘traces 
of sugar, together with very small amounts of gum 
and glycerine, of negligible nutritive value. In order 
to obtain, at most, half an ounce of sugar, an 
intoxicating amount of most .wines is required. 
Coming now to beer, I have, to say the truth, 
hardly Bibione to deal with the often suggested 
and sometimes vaunted nutritional value of that 
beverage. The claim, when not wholly insincere, is 
ridiculous. A pint of beer mostly sold today con- 
tains some carbohydrate material with a food value 
equal only to that of about one ounce of bread, 
but even this material is so much altered by 
fermentation that we do not know whether it has 
real value as food. In any case, the cost of an 
ounce of bread is a very small fraction of a penny, 
while that of a pint of beer is anything from 
five pence to eight pence. It is unfair, and even 
cruel that propaganda, subtle, suggestive and 
intensive, should endeavour to _ persuade the 
worker that his beer makes him more robust and 
increases the power of his muscles: thus tempting 
him to increased consumption and helping to salve 
his conscience when he knows that his expenditure is 
beyond his means.” ( National Temperance Quarterly) 

SIR GOWLAND HOPKINS 
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REDDIAR MINISTRY AND KHADI 


A recent press report from Madras states that 
the Reddiar Ministry has set apart certain funds 
for the improvement of the charkha. To be frank, 
this announcement is not at all encouraging. What- 
ever may have been the other drawbacks of the 
Prakasam Ministry, it had certainly given a very 
bold lead to the country in regard to the Gandhian 
type of economic planning. There may also have 
been a few gaps in the details of Mr. Prakasam’s 
textile policy. But» he sincerely believed in the 
potentialities of kRhadi and in the type of socio-eco- 
nomic organization which khadi symbolizes.. The 
whole capitalist-controlled press stormed his textile 
policy continuously, but he stood firm like a rock. 
I am not concerned with the political aspect of 
the Madras ministerial crisis. Let me hope that 
the Prakasam Ministry was not overthrown on 
account of the textile policy, although several friends 
fromthe Southinform me that it was Mr. Prakasam’s 
khadi scheme which led to the political dust storm. 
Be that as it may, we expect that Mr. Reddiar will 
not betray Rkhadi under the pressure of vested inte- 
rests. The days of setting apart funds and announcing 
rewards for the improvement of the charkha 
are gone. If the Reddiar Ministry really believes 
in khadi and decentralized economic development, 
it should pursue a bold policy of rural industriali- 
zation. If, on the other hand, the new Ministry 
has no faith in Gandhian Economy, it should not 
waste a single pie on the charkha. 
paying lip-service to khadi to please Gandhiji 
really amounts to public dishonesty. 

It has also been extremely painful to find that 


the attitude of the Interim Government has been © 


most unhelpful in this connection. A few months 
back Gandhiji had strongly advised the Provincial 
Ministries to refuse the quota of spindles allotted 
to them by the Central Government. But the Interim 
Government announced that the Madras Govern- 
ment had no right to cancel the quota allotted to 
the Province. Whatever may be the constitutional 
difficulties involved in this question, the type of 
bureaucratic replies given by the Interi rim | 
ment on the Madras textile policy wer 

very surprising and even shocking. The Congress 
can no longer follow a policy of ‘drift’ in regard 
to National Planning. It must announce a definite 
policy about India’s economic development. The 
Provincial Congress Ministries should be given a 
clear-cut programme by the Congress Working 
Committee; each Province should not be left free 
to follow the ideas and ‘whims’ of individual Minis- 
ters in charge of Industrial Development. 

Let me repeat that Gandhiji is not against all 
large-scale industries; he desires that the heavy or 
key industries should be nationalized. The consum- 
ers’ goods industries should be decentralized on the 
widest scale. In place of mass production of the 
Western variety, there should be production by 
the masses in millions of cottage factories amid 


—s 


The policy of. . 


‘the other needs of the villages. 
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healthy surroundings. r heed not go into the ietails 
here. The inquisitive reader can refer to my bro- 
chure on The Gandhian Plan of Economic Development. 
I would only fervently appeal to the national 
leaders once again to give a fair trial to the Gandhian 
Economy before finalizing schemes of economic 
development. I have no manner of doubt that 
nationalization of key industries and decentralization 
of most of the consumers’ goods industries alone 
will be able to remedy the numerous economic ills 
that plague the modern world. : 
S. N. AGARWAL 


A NOBLE LEAD 


In a big jungle of date palms covering an area 
of about 6 sq. miles in Morvi State, the All India 
Village Industries “Association has been carrying on 
some demonstration work in preparing gur from 
palm juice. The production of sugar from palm 
juice releases fertile land for the cultivation of 
other primary needs, specially cereals. Our experi- 
ments have been successful to the extent of 
convincing the Maharaja Saheb of Morvi of this 
programme of producing wealth out of waste lands. 
Now comes the news that the Maharaja Saheb has 
launched out on a programme of growing date palm 
trees in his State and he has inaugurated the scheme 
by planting palm trees himself. We congratulate the 
Maharaja Saheb on his venture and we hope that 
many more will follow the noble lead given by him. 

We understand that the Maharaja Saheb is very 
keen to make every village self-sufficient in respect 
of jaggery and sugar by utilizing date palm juice. 
Apart from the fact that these palms supply energy- 
producing nutrition from waste lands, the palm tree 
itself supplies various other by-products which meet 
It supplies timber, 
fibrous matter, leaves for mat-making, coir-making 
materials and other various useful articles can be 
made out of materials obtained from this tree. 
Hence, we are glad that a beginning has been made 
at least in a corner of India whereby the people 
are being taught to help themselves by being self- 
sufficient in their primary needs. 

We may here mention that in one other direction 
also the Maharaja has been giving the lead and 
that is in cattle-breeding. India has-been running 
short of good milk-yielding varieties and even her 
draft cattle have been steadily deteriorating owing 
to neglect of selective cattle-breeding. Hence, to 
revive rural life it is. necessary to start well-laid 
out cattle-breeding farms all over the country. Such 
a progress is beyond the capacity of the ordinary 
citizen both because of the amount of capital involved 
and the time element needed. Hence we trust that 


other men of wealth and influence will also take 


to this noble occupation and hobby which will bring 
in health and well-being to the people of our land. 
J. C. KUMARAPPA 
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RYOTS OR TENANTS 


Many of the popular ministries have been 
attempting to regulate the relationship of the 
zamindar and the cultivator. Generally speaking, 
the zamindars are merely rentiers or absentee 
landlords. They have no immediate contact with 
the land, neither do they concern themselves with 
the actual cultivation of crops. The methods 
suggested to habilitate the cultivating farmer on 
his own land has often taken the form of either 
the government buying the land, compensating the 
zamindar and giving it to the cultivating ryot, or 
confiscation to the State of large estates and 
splitting them up into small private holdings. 


It seems to us that it is not necessary in the 
first instance to confiscate the land nor would it 
seem essential to compensate the zamindar. The 
course that should be adopted would seem to be 
to place the cultivable lands in the villages to 
whomsoever they may belong under a system of 
balanced cultivation by which the requirements of 
the village for a balanced diet and other primary 
necessities will be produced in the required 
quantities. Under this scheme the land will be 
licensed for growing the products that are necessary 
to ensure the needs of a group of villages with a 
population of about 50,000. Such lands when 
licensed should be cultivated by the actual owner. 
If any of the lands so licensed remain uncultivated 
for a period of 2 or 3 years without adequate 
reason, such lands should revert to the State and 
the State can then redistribute those lands amongst 
the villagers who are willing to utilize the land to 
produce commodities according to plan for balanced 
cultivation. 


This method would ensure that no land lies 
idle and at the same time it would also, in the 
course of a few years, bring back the holdings from 
absentee landlords to the-cultivating peasants and 
ensure that commodities are forthcoming to meet 
the needs of the people and that land is not allowed 
to lie uncultivated merely because of absentee 
landlordism. 


Legislation in regard to this might not meet 
with much opposition as attempts to confiscate 
lands might. The latter savours of violence, while 
the former is ahimsak. We commend this suggestion 
to those provinces which are seriously thinking of 
meeting the shortage in commodities by increased 
production. 


J. C. KUMARAPPA 


BLOWING HOT AND COLD 


The present ministry at Madras is dropping one 
by one the progressive items on the programme of 
the Prakasam Ministry. The following communique 
has been issued on their present textile policy: 


“In April 1946, the Government of India allotted 
352,000 ( 200,000 coarse and 152,000 fine ) spindles 
to this province under the post-war Development 
Plan. These spindles were allotted on _ the 
recommendations of this Government to nine 
existing mills and 25 new mills to -be started in 
this province. The Government of India also 
sanctioned the issue of capital and granted import 
licences in all these cases. The promoters of the 
several mills have proceeded with the construction of 
the necessary buildings, invited and collected share 
capital and placed orders for the machinery. These 
mills are at present in various stages of development. 


“When subsequently the Government of Madras 
launched a scheme for encouraging hand-spinning 
and hand-weaving in the province, they considered 
that the expansion of the mill industry might 
impede the progress of the Khadi Scheme. They, 
therefore, revised their policy in regard to the 
textile mill industry and surrendered to _ the 
Government of India the spindles already allotted 
to this province. The managements of the mills 
who had secured allotments of spindles were in- 
formed accordingly. 2 


“The Government of India, hase did not 
agree to the cancellation of the allotments already 
made on the ground that it would amount to a 
breach’ of faith on their part and involve them in 
litigation. This Government urged the Government 
of India to reconsider their decision; but the Govern- 
ment of India only reiterated the view that they had 
taken. In view of this attitude of the Government 
of India, this Government have anxiously studied 
the whole question and feel that both for moral 
and legal reasons they should not insist on the 
surrender of the spindles allotted to this province. 
They have accordingly decided to withdraw the 
surrender of spindles already offered by the 
Government of India. 


“The Government wish to make it perfectly 
clear in this context that the acceptance of the quota 
of spindles allotted to this province does not mean 
any departure from their Khadt Scheme, the in- 
tensive part of which has already been introduced 
in 7 selected firkas and the extensive part of 
which is proposed to be introduced shortly in 27 
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firkas. The scheme which has been formulated in 

consultation with the All-India Spinners’ Associa- 

tion will be pursued vigorously and it will give 
effect to the resolutions passed by that body at 

Delhi, on 9th October, 1946.” 

One would like to know what are the moral 
and legal reasons which have compelled them to 
take a step advantageous to the vested interests. 
An appeal to higher values is always commendable 
but the validity of such an appeal should be made 
clear. 

In this particular instance presumably the moral 
reason is the sanctity of a promise made by a 
Government to a citizen. If the fulfilment of such a 
promise would militate against the welfare of the 
public, it should be the duty of the State to retract 
its hasty word and if needed compensate the loss 
the citizen concerned might have been put to. 
After all, the considerations in these cases are 
purely material and, financial at that. No millowner 
is running a mill for his spiritual uplift or for the 
purity of his soul! Hence his loss can easily be 
made good. Such a course should also satisfy any 
legal requirements. Even if there be other legal 
obstacles, such, not arising out of the immutable 
laws of the Medes and the Persians, nor being 
written on tablets brought down from heaven, but 
being only man-made regulations, are to be changed 
to suit the varying needs-of everyday life. 


Besides, the Government of India Act of 1935, 


under which it is claimed that the regulation of 
Textile Mills comes under the purview of the Cen- 
tral Government, will be a dead letter next year 
when the British quit India. The Textile Policy is 
along term consideration. An Act that is to be 
effaced from the statute book in a few months 
ought not to be allowed to influence our future 
plans. — 

The reasons given in the communique, therefore, 
are not convincing. It blows hot and cold in the 
same breath in advocating the khadi programme 
while at the same time promoting new mills and 
enlarging the existing ones. These two schemes 
cannot flourish side by side. If the Ministry wishes 
totoe the mill-owners’ line, they should do so 
openly and whole-heartedly and not resort to 
subterfuges. 

J. C. KUMARAPPA 


BOOKS... : 
By J. C. Kumarappa 
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PUBLIC FINANCE & OUR POVERTY 1-8-0 0-5-0 
A SURVEY OF MATAR TALUKA 2-0-0 0-9-0 
PRACTICE & PRECEPTS OF JESUS 1-8-0 0-6-0 
CHRISTIAN ECONOMY & WAY OF LIFE 1-8-0 0-6-0 
WuHy THE VILLAGE MOVEMENT? _— 3-0-0 0-7-0 
ECONOMY OF PERMANENCE 9.0-0 0-5-0 
CLIVE TO KEYNES 0-12-0 0-1-0 
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NOTES 
More “ Progress ” 


We had pointed out in an earlier issue that 
destruction of nature’s supply of food values in our 
country is an unpardonable crime. In America they 
destroy potatoes, coffee, etc. to keep up prices. We 
condemn that and yet we plump for sugar mills 
which do just the same. White sugar is pure energy 
like charcoal. This is obtained after removing all 
nutritive elements from the cane-juice to provide 
profits to the sugar millowners. 


We understand the Central Government has 
agreed’ to the setting up of five new sugar mills 
in Bengal, each mill to have a daily crushing capa- 
city of 600 tons. | 

When shall we learn to look at things with human 
interests instead of seeking financial gains? 


Will it Bring Peace ? 

With 7000 tons of high explosives the fortifi- 
cations of Heligoland were blown up. When the 
Great Fire of London destroyed its congested, dingy 
streets, London emerged as a healthier and finer 


city. Will this blowing up of old fortifications not 


be an opportunity for the unsuppressible Germans 


‘to build better and more up-to-date defences and | 


use them for the future offensive ? 


This method of approach to ensure peace is 
short-sighted and treats the symptom rather than 
the disease. The cause lies deeper in the economic 
organization based on greed. If we are to assure 
the world freedom from periodic upheavals, we 
ought to set right our daily mode of life. Unless 


“we attack the problem at this end it will never 


be solved. 


Nai Talim Teacher Training 


Training centres for Basic Education Teachers 
have been running in . several places. The 
report of the Mysore State centre located at 
the Gurukula Ashram, under the Principalship of 
Sri Rajasekharan Gundappa has been received. 
Twentyone, including six women, underwent the 
ten months’ course. There was a practising school 
of 24 children. 

The successful teachers will be distributed in 
about ten Basic Schools to be established in the 
State. 

Swami Vishwanandaji of the Gurukula Ashram 
had been a source of help and counsel to this 
centre. 

In this transitional stage, many such camps 
are needed to equip the existing teachers of 
ordinary schools with the requirements of Basic 
Schools. . 


i ee OM 
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A JAIN MERCHANT'S SENSE OF 
SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITY 


There was a fine city in Kachchha (Cutch) 
called Bhadreshvar. 
sede aaa gt at aesadeetra | 
a sagas 2-9 I 
Her temple bells rung by pious pilgrims day and 
night were a thorn in the side of the devil (Kali). 


ara fed Qaanfaty qwarnaefaraey ardta. i 2-3 tl 


Her young men were so robust and handsome 
that it seemed as if Kama (Cupid) had assumed 
thousands of forms in order to achieve a final 
victory over Shiva. 

AAMASIITN BATE STi agaash | 

TAUNTS SHA THATOTATTAT Ul 2—€ I 

Her young women sang the sweetest of songs 
on moon-lit nights so that the moon had great 
difficulty in preventing his music-intoxicated deer 
from lingering over her sky-scraping mansions. 

feng alttakafaaai afteai aa at arena 

aed Bat gaggia sercaaiayT <i 

In Bhadreshvar there lived a number of Shrimali 
Vaniks (Banias) who claimed their origin from the 
garland (mala) of the mother of the Universe 
(Shri). Their leader was a merchant named Jagadu 
(= Jagat-deva?) who amassed immense wealth by 
trading with foreign countries. He visited the sacred 
places of Jainism such as Shatrunjaya and,Girnar at 
the head of a large body of fellow-pilgrims (sangha). 

wget wy sat faa a: | 
ayer Laas WT ae aGT ot G—-39 1 

The dust raised by the Sanghapati’s horses, 
elephants and chariots reached the sky and the 
bank of the celestial Ganges was converted into 
mud, through which the horses of the sun could 
hardly drag his chariot. 

at a gate age Tat wi: | 
aA ara Wg: FIT ll e—-3e NN 
_ He erected temples of course but he also erected 
a mosque, as he owed his wealth to Muslims as 
well as to others. 
adifa sara Stastafiaaat | 
MART wasted: Us i eee ll 

Jagadu had fresh water wells sunk in every 
town or village that he visited. 

Vat: BATA AA A gt gr 
srragsar aritomng: feafegrory ul ¢——' Nl 

One day in Samvat 1312 Paramadevasuri, the 
Jain monk, said to Jagadu, “Beloved of the gods, 
possession of the wealth implies social responsibility 
and difficult times are ahead of us, when you will 
have a splendid opportunity of: discharging that 
responsibility and of serving all living beings out 
of love for whom Mahavir Swami renounced every- 
thing that men hold dear. After 1312 the current 
year has expired, there will be a famine for a 
period of three years. 


jenfaaeraity erdiesaa fara | 
afaa aatay wife adaarafy eect 
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“You therefore please send your agents into 
every nook and corner of the land, and through 
them store every grain of corn that is available in 
the markets of the country. 

Ienfaey wy faeraaRaqess | 
aagant wena @ A: are aaey tl €—-8S tl 

“And when famine comes you place these stores 
at the people’s feet and thus earn fame white as 
the waves of the sea of milk.” 

anigdfafias aay aha | 
asia wasted: || ¢—vo Il 

Jagadu thus collected large stocks of grain, and 
when famine occurred, he distributed them among 
the needy and the distressed. 

TARA BMAGHA Aloaya: | 
gfuatteraraa waar sarfrfa: |) «we Il 

After two years of famine, even the Chalukya 
Raja Visaldeva of Gujarat felt the pinch, invited 
Jagadu to his court and asked him for food grains, 
as he had heard that Jagadu still had 700 godowns 
full of corn. 

aaa sates: wafa aq fafa | 
Seal AA Maga: Bena Bras ll << Il 

Jagadu said, “My lord, I do not own a single 
grain of corn anywhere. 

ya aa a aaa aa sala sm: Be il ¢—¢% tl 

“If you doubt my word,-have a look at the 
copper-plates inscribed and preserved in bricks in 
the store-rooms”’. 
aga afe aete: amaiey aaft 1. 

sarc aaa fastsq ll €—-<€ I 

Visaldeva inspected the plates which carried the 

following inscription: | 
WE: BIT TEA fe BUTT ll g—<ce | 

‘Jagadu dedicated these food grains to the service 
of the poor”. 

“So my lord,” said Jagadu to Visaldeva, “if any 
person dies of starvation, I would be guilty of 
having murdered him.” 

at ag faged Asmar gferitfea: ul g—<8 Ul 

He then gave 8000 bags of grain to Visaldeva 

for distribution to the poor. 
qqBazEa A aA BSH | 
atreraqaccrera attend: il §—Se II 

He similarly assisted the Rajas of Sindh, Ujjain, 
Delhi, Benares and Skandhila (=?). He organized 
112 danashalas (food-distribution centres). 

AAAINAas TAM SAAgast: | 
Wg: TRIN Twassitarguaatae tl «332° I 

He also placed gold coins inside sweet balls 
(ladus) and sent them at night to respectable people 
who would rather starve to death than beg. 


eantarcergrary, sents a atfeet: | 
farts atta wart 7 i g—-939 1 
He thus distributed 9,99,000 bags of grain and 
spent 18 crores of rupees during the famine. 
aaaale AeaqAAT SAL TASHA |: | 
MUTMHACMASTA TAY | e—932 Il 
VG a 
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CONTROLS 


Speaking at the Convocation of the Tata 
Institute of Social Sciences, the Hon’ble Shri C. 
Rajagopalachari stated: “ Life is now so developed 
and so complicated that I am fairly convinced that 
almost all controls will continue to exist in this 
world.” He added that “ controls will not be a 
temporary but a permanent affair.” To an ordinary 
mortal this seems a paradox. 

Though the war has been inactive for nearly two 
years, yet war conditions still prevail in the country 
in regard to articles of prime necessities. No doubt 
the scarcity in commodities has called for regulations 
of some kind to ensure a certain measure of social 
justice. Rationing is still with us. Black marketing 
is running rampant. Profiteering seems to be 
flourishing and the -Government is: busy with 
controls. To an onlooker there seems to be some- 
thing “ wrong in the State of Denmark.” What 
that is, many people are not able to tell. 

The mechanism of price has as its main spring the 
law of supply and demand. Therefore, any control 
of commodities and their prices must take the form 
of regulating the supply and demand. Rationing 
attempts to regulate the demand but there is a 
_ complete absence of any attempt to regulate supply. 
The present method adopted by the Government 


to control the prices is like setting the clock - 


going by constantly turning the minute hand. What 
we want is to set the mechanism in order and the 
clock ought to work: on its own. This artificial 
regulation of prices has been largely responsible 
for black marketing. The prices have to be regula- 
ted automatically, not by a fiat of the Government. 
The Government has been playing King Canute 
trying to stop the rising tide of black markets and 
profiteering; but the method adopted has been a 
total failure. In fact, great many of the dealers in 
commodities desire to have the controls on a 
permanent basis because it provides them the 
opportunity for black marketing. Corruption in 
high places has also been interested in perpetuating 
controls. It is high time that these matters are 
set right by the popular ministries now functioning. 

If we wish to avoid black marketing and control 
the supply and demand in the natural way, rationing 
will take care of the demand but the supply side 
has to be regulated in the normal way not by 
merely setting up the prices artificially but by 
controlling the supply. The Government can do 
this by stocking a fair amount of articles that are 
sought to be controlled and holding them in reserve 
to be sold at fixed, regulated prices, in case the 
stockists are in the market attempting to sell their 
articles at a higher price. Of course, Government 
will not enter into the market as a seller until 
the merchants themselves by their actions invite 
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the Government to take drastic steps. The Govern- 
ment stocks will be held in godowns merely as a 
stand-by, watching to see that the merchants do not 
advance the price unduly. The moment the market 
prices tend to go up, the Government godowns 
will be opened and the stock dumped on the market 
to bring down the prices. The Government holdings 
need not be more than 10 to 15 per cent of the 


stock required to be able to effectively affect the 
market. 


This is not a novel measure. It has been tried 
out successfully in the working ofthe Bihar Central 
Relief Committee under private agencies without 
the aid of law or other government powers — 
basing our appeal purely on persuasion. Again, in 
finance, this is the method adopted by the central 
banks to regulate interest rates which are but market 
prices for money. For some unknown reason the 
Government has not followed this well-tried path 
but have taken to the King Canute method of fixing 
prices arbitrarily and by so doing driving the commo- 
dities underground. It is not too late even now for 
the governments to change over and gradually 
decontrol the commodities as the market assumes 
normal conditions. We trust our governments will 
take immediate steps to relieve the distress the 
people are suffering from because of the present 


methods of control. 
J. C. KUMARAPPA 


GANDHIJI’S BIHAR TOUR DIARY 
21-4-'47 

This is the translation of Gandhiji’s written 
speech, it being his silence even at the time of 
the prayer speech. 

This evening, too, I must speak to you about 
khadi. The secret lies in hand-spun yarn. From 
days of yore, spinning had been woman’s speciality. 
Poor soul, she was the slave and man the master 
who was to pay her the wage that was her due. 
During the middle ages she had to spin perforce 
for a mere pittance. 

Except for Assam, weaving was_ considered 
man’s occupation. Hence there is life left in hand- 
weaving. But there is no room for doubt that it is 
doomed to extinction if hand-spinning is not revived 


in all the glory that by right belongs to it. Thus 


if men: and women will not take to hand-spinning as 
a sacred duty, that is, the same person will not 
do carding, slivering and spinning, there is little 
hope for Rkhadi. I am not thinking of khadi-wear as 
a fashion. Khadi of my conception is that hand-spun 
which takes the place entirely in India of mill- 
cloth. It is beyond my power to give an adequate 
description of the power that this khadi would give 
to the whole of India. 

Such khadi must remain a dream if the men of 
India in their millions will not spin if only by 
way of penance, for the sin they have committed 
against the women and the women will not do so 
as a sacred duty. That yarn which may have to be 
spun for wages will have to bear the same rate per 
hour that is paid to men for labour. There can be 
no inequality in wages between the sexes. Lordship 
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ENGLISH INTO HINDUSTANI 
INSTALMENT — XIX 
ENGLISH HINDUSTANI 
Corker n. at aa ( araax as) frat ae att aer- 
gaa asst a <2; ast as | 
she Se aS el ee or (Se 5 vole) ob 1! 
Sar WS tay 6 
Cormorant n. aétatz, ade ( orf fafgar); ary 
BMWS (be 53) Sh oe sl 
Corn , @al, HH, Wea, Wa; TaN, Awa; Ter, Te | 
Pe BS 6 hye Soh add bl bls 
Cornea ». S1at 2 war ey © les ST 
Cornelian n. wate, anfita cat 1) oe OM) «Gute 
Corner n. #tt, als, aFHT 1 IG hy LS 
Corner, turn the v. aa gana, dasa, ahead 
fase arty |) be i a Bite lig nba GL 
Corner stone ata eile, aifagr qa | 
J, us bes! bY og 


Corner, drive into a v. Had stan, Har A dan 


aaa WE aA at | | 
PIS Se SY nF ll Uses wos 
Corner, put (child) ina v. azavt ti UST BA 
(amt ae fest) | 
Gat Ee py WS wa SF SF py 
Brae: 0. Wal, Haat, sae set, gaat sia | 
SAM ye Fate GT EY liluig hgh” 
Cornet n. aigé, gt As sil 
Cornice n. Ft, fama, Bar 1 ne, 9 SS KT 
Corniform: adj. dia ae, ait Sar 
: Lue Af. ic Bee cs 
Cornucopia 1. a PaIERE aia (edt 24 orarar dia at 
RS, GS, ATA, TWO va wear ar), dias aaa 
ada; Fara | 
cise Son oe Hh 6 WE > Gr) © at 
city toy © Se SF she (lg bay lg = ods 
Corolla n. pet Bett, Hott ata oat 
si cie S Ie soe FS Se, 
Corollary n. 5%, adits; fract geft ara | 
Cb Se ISG tens Se 
Corona n. ast aves, aff azar, srat, Carter aera, 
Ms AS; HOB AW | 
CVE Soe Stee IT SE ts, Vo SS 1. Ud ges 
Coronach n. aim ar mana ata (eatfaeaa alle arfay- 
ReaAH) (ye oe ZT os) Skee Kel) oF 6 pl Sy 
Coronal n. a, age, ast, Agu, ex | 
es At 
BorShatinn n. UalaaE, Telrattat, aeaaaitet, arseatatt 
ss cl 6 gt! oA ic ees oi cl, 
Coronation oath n, ag abhi “ usafisns ara 
alzane sar = ba Woltsh cis dir ely r USF yn 03 
Coroner n. 7% after a ammae at jemqet alat 
ant gece sar & | 
ae gt, 2 Loy Sy 6 ge pil 6 Basi 05 


a VS 
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Coroner’s inquest m. fsa afrartt qe-ae | 
Pa gr J, 5: 5 bas! vw! 
Coronet n. Ber aH, Be, EK, AT | 
Ye ole lie ec Boge 
Corporal adj. faen, aga ar ardizet 1 © nt) Om ee 
Corporal punishment » aétfts aes, faerdt a 
agadt aa | Ge b Ghar «dis Syl 
Corporal n. ast gitar ster agar; as, THAT | 
glo ato « UG ttl Uage ce sx SI 
Corporate adj. annfas, waradt 1 yele «dbl 
Corporation n. Talad, aaa, Tara | 
cele cle «othe 
Corporation, Municipal or Town nx. at aan, 
MEd ERAT 1 aS cyt «cle & 
Corporeal adj, areca, faeardt; atfas, art 
bh «by taker «4,51 
Corps n, Tea, ta, cea (WT wa was fer aaa 
maT at) (e Wh 2 x ph Gok ox) Geo che «oth 
Corpse n #4, aa 1 #Y « 33 
Corpulence n. gem, atest 1 she bbe 
Corpus n. ara-ao¢, fearaler asgen; faer, wee 
Ap ter Sey BoglT oon id 


| Corpuscle 1. 3xt, 34; H2-d-star caer (feet ats) 


(6 se oF) SI bye ee F ste «sl 58 
Correct adj. da, ad, gaa, gfad, galas | 
wale ¢ cel ccs ‘mee 6 (Ag 
Correct v. Ste a geet we, Tae, eta RA, a 
faBiadl; GS Al ag ear | | 
loo Nye b dio SK AT late « boa AS cowry b Ag 
Correction m 94K, gaedt; aT, WE | 
dis V5 $y 
Correction, I speak under ama 4% yad ¢, mag F 
THA BETS 1.98 lay SHE ye whe cuye yo dog ow we 
Corrective n. Se waaat | Vis 2S ae 
Correlate v. aad araeq gla, aga degen Bear | 
US de me nT che eater me Lal 
Correspond v. faa, Ae ara, aUae zat, Sw asat; 
fearagt BAT 
US wh YSIS she, Ag liga Ay us Je <l 
Correspondence .n. 43, fearagi 1 2 WO « Je 
Correspondent n. fsaragt aaa, Fay; omar IT 
gar faa tare faxdt qed fadt gat eq ar 


gaara et | 
MIS Cer OF | Gobsys SO Ms DS ve YS) 
r a IK \ Sob 9 2rd voy use Ra Poke 
Corresponding adj. faaa, aha, aaHe | 
JF ¥) «Gly? lb 
Corridor n. aad wet, feet epaat staat a7 UT 
eae eH get ue a 
SoS ge holy OE ns J ere 5 * iS OK 
-p be aw wy J oS 
Corridor train nm. wétarett ta, afsaré tea | 
19 GUS sho dl ty 
 orrigendum at aadt a1 ys gee aeal at | 
Corrigenda op SF cop dik WB 


«lea. 
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Corrigible adj. aunt Wry, Ted We SAK | 


. Caw je? . Sy ae jlo. 


FY 2 
Corroborate v. qa etal ( Tadt BHC), AAT aaTAT | 
le (F 2° 2 \S) us & 
Corrode v. aI wal, faa AAT, 1 STAT, fit fret ara aeat | 
GT nb 2 neo 2 eo ible [FT le Gg i UF 
Corrosive ». @ Waa, Wa BAST 1 
Ws aS ob Ws ke 
Corrosive sublimate nm. Te | eb 
Corrugate v. af swat, as sar) Ub Ub oe 
Corrugated iron n. adler sett arat | 
| pk S a3 sb dh 
Corrupt adj. 3, awa, agi, faagr BAN, Igaaa, YFU- 
edaiet, Raa saarar, Aeealt, asa 
Wed oy 5 Wo vat ‘hea do his Vue wis 4d, 
Lie SP 
Corrupt practices n, Raa a qaear ( Waa Faas 
qa) (93 cle F Cok) W vat lb o,', 
Corrupt v. famga, aqua wen, qa at faa Bar | 
Wyse bie Sle alt 
Corruption ». qusft, atema, aga, fame, areal; oo 
RAT 1 sty rl | fal ME oy cobyS 
Corsage n. often, aiat 1 dx 6) 
Corsair m. aged ait, ae ce | Fb SL oe ue 
Corse n. %@t Corpse .#%> 
Corset n. adt ot war saat after \ 
\S) s a rs a) Ole 
Corselet or corslet n. gaat Ha, TE 1 vk «gS Ke 
Cortege n. aratitt Fett; FHT 1 gle § dhe SF ws Se 
Cortes n. feenfiat sik ademas ARIAT | 
a fey ah acs 
Cortex n. 3, feoar, ASA gach az, agdar arecsr 
ATT | lee Be oe Sw Sing £ Bee Slee 
Coruscate v. 4am, WAHT | We LS 
Corvette n. stat ait sett 1 she Se toe 
Corvine adj, Ha sa, Hari 6 2S les f 
Coryza n. aat, Gara 1 Sco 
Cosignatory NM AT UMA MW eat Bas | 
Yip 3. bw | pt Vesed gi 
Cosmetic n. yaaa, aim, ta st ast a Fe K 
Hat Bat = 
& ble he, eh oh = gs, fH, GN «cl 
ara adj. wars, ants, aac 
Yr Ga Was IS Dace — 
Sey n. aah gata; gfearat garter 1 
olay 5 Lis 6 is Fe 
Coimceeahs n, Slee Far Al AHA, TAHT FaTeq | 
oli ys Giskes 6 4cbai L ol 6 Lis 
Cosmopolitan adj. art gia 1 6 bs ol 
Cosmopolitan n. a yeater clea, gercacat aqar Bar 
arate Vis ile ots kl Sp cle ee Ko SL wee 
Cosmos n. dan, gf 1 ls ol 
Cossack n. ghaia ot eaat fier #; adt fade 
FATAL | the © Jey ge yy tm bles S sy 9 YS; 
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Cosseilee 3 Nn. aan ) itis 
Cosset m.. Tq ASH azqT, Aaa 1 bee ee © he yb 
Cosset v. SR, gar a ale wT 1 US $Y |b Ye Ob 
Cost  @Md, aa, als, @a; wer, ater | 

PP UGE tee ye pl wef ¥ 
Cost of, at the fa atax, Maa axa gear | 


Fig het 6! SHS ol 
Cost price m. Hac ataa, amah aa | 


Cost, to a person’s Wel Aart, Fa Awa | 
5 sar So <Slel USF 
Cost v. aa aa, ae isa, @a ala, saat | 
LS) bye es lik Ip clio eb 
Cost dear v. 4gt qa aaa, Iga AEM Fear | 
Gs iG. rn) AY els er 
Cost, I know it to my 4 tax dtm =F 
ae 4X FS 2 uy 
Costal adj. Tadtar 1 © he 
Costermonger n. G@ a Hadt Fada (Ags WW) 
(4 J) Yo ce der bk de 
pra tes SIA | | 
ux «Constipated > 
Costly adj. a ale, em 1 Ke «6 dy 2s 
Costume n. earar, fara, tars, Tater ea | 
LoS 6 sy Ey coll clay 
Costumier n. Tare a Was BIS Fara PaAaIAT | 
OWS gare LG ee ile 
Cosy place n. gam anal sae 1 G&S Ll b 
wt tea of egg nm. AAT aq, aesaqrtar eta 
wt Bde cB ws © Ga ate 
Cot n. altet, edt; are, araiaft, asta Tea 
Gio eyasile col ie aie oe 
Goterie’ m. onl, etet, Tem (qt ga eater) 
(6 oS} 2 fe) We «do cail> 
Cottage n. aivet, gel, ater aaa, zardt az 
yg rie 6IKe Voge aS ch see 
Cottage hospital m. star aararr (Sar Sex Fat 
Bz A ad at) | | 
(0 22) 6 oe obs A olx) dlelo big 
Cottage loaf m. get Té 1 gos cp» 
Cottage piano m. set aIsit ( faenat ) (ile) eb bye 
Cotton n. waa, aft; aa, am; adt Byer | 
WSF HE ye thy olf 
Cotton cake n. as, ast (ayant Reareaet ) 
(S LwHys a) nos he 
Cotton carder n. afta, TT 1 by Los 
Cotton gin n. atedt, aa alert se ar ace | 
ae eae 2s) OI tal 
grass n. art aa (fad aerft aadt 2) 
(2 fhe ot Al om 
Cotton plant » waatik ¥ OS 
Cotton seed nm, faatat 1 Ys: 
Cotton silk », feast asft, aiat aaft 
$12 SF 2} Sa, Sh 


Costive adj. eat 


(Cotton 
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Cotton spinner n, qa wear | Ys GE S,. 
Cotton, old or used n. ag WS 
Cotton, raw n. wat oS 
Cotton wool n. sat aff § Go oS 
Cotton yarn nm. arn, ae 1 oY 
Cotton ov. fas wa, Fe wa a aa atm | 
Gye ce bal, hl cle f 
Cotton up or on v, 3 saan, TS art | 
Rel er, UWS 2 58 
Cottonocracy n. afte ae cqmfalat sara | 
cole 5 Verh sh £ Gy 
Couch n, Tan, tha, ater | ye gs ef, 
Couch v. Sea, gra, fern, faa gect taal, ayaa 
BEA | LT one v gle) LT ne Gytat gles clipe Uke ld 
Cough n. Srdt 1 ile 


Cough up v. alae aaaq fara, waren; feet 1 


WES HK WI ah LS 
Patties. aon HI at He 1 Ue bl ‘ 
Council n. aa, faar-aar, daaa, asfea, dara | 
lyr euler corte ge ches lye 
Council chamber m. dtamagrat | seolys 
Council, Executive n. arlarteatt aa, teas asifre | 
ube slid) le Ge 4 
Council, Legislative ». sma aarMatet war, ARTAAT | 
gurl las clgue thes la oils 
Counsel n. qale; gare, wa, dt) Sb) Oke tJ 
Counsel v. aa eT, aaa, dha sar | 
ls om slilgrcr cla’ Cle 
Counsel, to keep one’s v. avar 8a four 
Ler se ks) 
n, fradt, feaa; ase, aig, fog, vara, wfta 
wits NG ell ate uy Sole ol 
Count v. fra, fara amar; aaaAaT; Bat TA, ATTTFT 
mM wen tar | 
Gye al Ble lg oe $O Sle def 
Count on or upon v. ie Ta, ATTA, 
gratia waar | WU sal leh UT YS, ee 
Countenance n. 4, 4a, Wau, BF, a | 
nate ae I) Ups « ae i 
Countenance, keep one’s v. AI RK BIA CAAT | 
> 8 4 23! 
Countenance, put out of v. afta Hel, Tata FAT | 
LS ols, bf on 
Countenance v. faa za, wea fearn, feraa 
featat | GY> a Ys pal. lis o5ll 
Counter n. zagt; aor fara; Fe gaa ar Ag, TEA 
aid, sae aster fosar feea | 
Se S 25 HF «yeh 0% SF dbs 
war Neo © >! S ae 
Counter adj. 4ae, faag, faa, wart, ane | 
jai Sly «Co c aryy old), 
Counter v. Gal, Bea, ara Bar | 
ls wle «U6 .LSy, 
Counter to, to run v. atfeare a fieg azar, Bae 
aaa | We Wl hf ays re, 


Count 


‘i U er t Ghad 


‘Countess n. what af, aaa 1 S 
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Counteract 0. #241, Uta, Beer sar, ate aA, 


mat aa ee VST PS gy VS WSs, UK 
Counterfeit adj. agi, ale, axa, art, aaradt | 
SI dere jah aS Pg 
ounterfeit coin m, wet aq, wat fara | 
Se bye 6s be 


Counterfoil . feet fara sre aIUaT ST I 
Vor Cones BE cole 5 
Countermand v. 74 4ye2al, Tse2at at RAT | 
Ving, Goh, «Ll SS 
Counterpane nm. Trai 1 sy ef 
Counterpart 4. 4%, Yak, aw, ster, ara 
ge NB ge cl ge cl «hal 
Countersign v. TaI@d RH TR BAT | 
US: a a ry laxn> 
Countersign m. gaat, Ras, Ieratatar gist west | 
nit ais ef ao, hy sles 
6S fu! +: ws 
n. falaqrat, Ga-ar | 
4 rine iYS wl 
Country n. 2a, ges, aaa, foret; Bea, aa, Ma 1 
ost en 3 cols $a «ghs «dh «ss 
Country adj. 2a, aaa at gener, Beard, aA at irae | 
FG u3kh b ARS calio 16 Gh & gby t poe 
‘ountryman n. 2aardt, de Saat eqs, serct | 
ae) © yas Chl sc old pee 
County n. aa, sid, are, frat 1 
ele 6 4c coil, 
Coup m. gt ate, tae 1 dk wy Se woe 
Coup @’ etat n. fRafeara, aifa, qae-qaue | 
th ol sl «opi! 


Counting house 


oly - Yio. 


C4 ye 


Coup de grace n. TA% We, Wag Beast ate | 


Se dle af cm ox LS 
Coup de main m, Site aa, aka ZA | 
dm oe clyle © 555 
Coup d@’ oeil 3 nN. AS RE AR sat, Ga Baar | 
4S» — Wh i TY ct! 
Coup de soleil qa ae, aT) I ae ST ye 
Coupe’ n. an wea ae met, toa Stet sear | 
os User © bo ssf +4 3 Ve ole 
Couple n. sitgr, Stet; faetet, afa-aedt 
oH a le tobe ox 
Couple v. stga, faarn; ata; fae at aret axat, 
tameit Het BANAT | 
i) sit ue CIE by LS wols 4 ols tlawil, ath GS ge 
Couplet 2. dat, Fa 1 cs class 
Coupling n. set; qraat tamfeatat fasmarctt set 
oS Nr me Sox bo Sock pciS 
Coupon n. Wit, at) oF cee 
Courage n. area, dar, ett, saga, fetaa | 
cP Sly eGo Va ol 
Courier. n, ama, ater, A a aR MeaqA 
ear 1 Yio 2S ell © eb Le lalyus ube 
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Course n, 4s, ate; ate, wen, ari, é, SR, We; 
tla, Raa, ak, dha, faafier, a7at | 
\ “oH fas Rigs (any fh) > 54> Jl 
Sx cL. O} 599 $jJ> 
Course of a river wu, aa 1 Sle oles 
Course, best n. yfaa YW, WIA Ars Ue | 
@ al, il 


aoe suey y Sb 


oe oe bh el 
Course of, in fa tH 1 w wv! 
Course,’ in due aman, ea za, azarx | 
a Hd EP my 
Course, a matter of aast ara, gitarest ara | 
oh dls a wh dyn 
Course, of adv, FR, Jas, ABATT, feaaz, ale Far 1 
US ys) ca tuced vac! ches 659 yo 
Course v. Tat sen, fra aa, ehear 
sss GS Rt UT Mew 
Courser n. a a t Ny —F 5c 


Court n. arm, ats, asa; set, aa, .garaa! wifac, © 


Pal, AISA; UA-AA, UA-FA, UWAIs, UI-VWAN, 
avant; Beat Fara (Ha Pah fr) 
tolls as gas ‘be Rance «sl Sopot) iS 
all bs 5k5> «shoe ae « Jpxe as ‘jin = ogee ae 
(Zc ee) Olde 
Court v. .Smag a arse ae, TeX BAT, Tea, Fe 
ama, als Bar | Ee 
Ld Ie AGL pe tok GS st LT LE b wl 
Court cards m. ara aati ga lls pga oe Ah 
Court martial n. abit aaaq;, seme 1 
Jes 25 
Court, civil n. dart aera) lac Gly 
Court, criminal n. etwart aad 1 clue clue s 
Court, high . aa& vet aaraa, ateft ate | 
: 255 Gb wodhie + 6h ao 
Court, out of adv. azah Tet, oA WS sey a 
wae 1 SVG Sy) cas dle cpl co em 
Court a quarrel v. sesft aie tr 1 Wy SY 
Courtyard m. 40m, aa, ats, aera, Feet | 
See OV Se tee KT 
Courteous adj. avs, wits, aa, eg aia Haare, 
wrfarart | so ble Win BV eg \ggl cage a ge coc oe 
Courtesan n, tt, Azar) Les whi, 
Courtesy n galted, faaa, qeqa, aaz-ara, ee 
ore ‘Ole yo) WII 199 Ls 5. 
Courtesy, by as aeedia 1 e Gh JS 
Courtier n. aart | cob» 

Courtship . 34 at yeaa fear ( Rrare at arte 
mee) (a tle FS wolt b oly) YS one b ees, 
Cousin n, aaa, wa, aaa, eI aeft a afea | 

ot bh ole | ot, cl ow ys Ngee ol pope 
Cousins. call v. fear frat 1 UG cs, 
Coute que coute adv. & aad, at aaa, at aft a 

PY st woe elle» ie Gye 
Cove n. Bt arel, ¥a, ae; a, anatt 

vl oh toy SFT ssl oer 


Solace ors 
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—s 


Covenant n. aaala, ets, fara, aaa | 
| ee Al bye 6a spe 
Covent garden n, aaadi Ae at Ga Ak Gad ae | 
cle S Je os Ie oh AIS 5 
Coventry, send person to v, fadta great az 
RK Al, Te-ars a caer ( feet ) | 
(= 65) YS 4 dk Sy ila £ ay Ghae © LS 
Cover v. creat, Sar, yer, agar; fara, WaT Sle, 
ASH Bar, BAA; TAA, al AA; aa gar, HI 
Ta; IK BWA, Ty] RA; HS al, ae sigar, agar, 
aa, ABA 
MS ue ST US oa, cbilge  f Lende chiles) cLsled bSCiled 
US Ly Vp Ke el ES Sy oly le ee 
SE lsh lee cltye GL dk gS Lb 


Cover n, t744, Stal; se, Ta, ZF, FAT; fmm 


fomial; Alet; Gar, eedt; aera | 
clgp $ pole $ asa) 6dME S00 « ee ‘ ble ST $ Sas « fad 
Vp ‘ os? 
Covering n. fiarm, fess, atgedt, are, oa | 
C4 6 joke 6 hha) « ala are > 


Covering letter 1. age Wai el ae Jl 


Coverlet n, ae, Teatia, fee, aot cet | 


gle, Sie «GL cty db oak 


Covert n. ag, argt, aaah are ( freer TTAATTAL ) 


(S Usage 5 562) SS S She + cile 3! 
Covert v. Sar gat, form gat 1 ye lige «lye Kaas 
Covet n, SY FA, SST BRA, SSAA, IgA AeA 
(set gael ate) | 
Gs S ape Si lok ay thd GF AY bf 3 
Covey n. dade ana; fafeatar He ar ais; cael | 
, GIST Sige h Bee wry) op ca eee 
Cow n. m4, tt; ma ART 1 ob ES OF 


Cow vw. Sua, Saal | Vhs At) 


Cowdung n. wiat 1 aS 
Cowherd n. aeaal, tam, ade 1 wh olf 
Coward n. sats, war 6 « dy3 
Cowardice n. sett, wae 1 Ve «Sx 
Cower v. gal, Taal a ganar ( TTR sa ) | 
(x x vole) So Lb lus «Spe 
Cowl n. aad ar acartat ait, waka pa]ety | 
oT was gp S els os L ole 
Coxcomb n, qantas sort; ara, Sar | 
Sher ot wh als S Sis a 
Coy adj. ast, acter, Fart) oe Oe UL 
Coyote n. gat aaftara. Afem | Lie © & vl sl 
Cozen. v. sa, atat SAT, Fast Bar | 
LJ eg clos yao SY 
Crab n. weet, weet, gx aca | 
- ob. oe wel AS Ass 
Crab v, ataat, Tt aan (ast aT rater); ca farsa, 
drat fearat | 
WYyS> bys WE Aso (6 2 St b sh) ome ky 
Crab apple n. wat Fa) ww Me 
Crabs n. dA at 1 a os 


bls y 
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of men over women must cease. The days of this 
lordship are over. That we do not make this 
admission is a different thing. It cannot arrest the 
march of events. God has made of man and woman 
one complete whole. In the scheme of nature both 
are equal. It has been the object of khadi to verify 
this maxim of sex equality. The Spinners’ Associa- 
tion has not yet succeeded, but the effort is in that 
direction. Time is coming when a millowner'’s wife 
will become a true devotee of khadi. Then khadi 
will be supreme to the exclusion of mill cloth in 
India. May you, women of Bihar, make the mighty 
effort to bring to an early fruition that happy day. 
22-4-'47 

After the prayer Gandhiji dealt with the work 
of the Hindustani Talimi Sangh which was having 
its sittings for two days. He reminded the audience 
that the Congress had issued a charter to the 
~Sangh and therefore one would expect that in 
matters of education the Congress would fall back 
upon its experts and be guided by them. He could 


not go into the reasons for the anomaly. He merely 


pointed it out. Dr. Zakir Hussain was its President. 
He was a great educationist and was the soul of the 
Jamia Milia. He was assisted by Shri Aryanayakam 
and his devoted wife Asha Devi, both of them 
educationists. It had entered upon its eighth year of 
exis, >nce. It was called the new method of educa- 
tion for it was not a foreign importation or 


imposition but was consistent with the environment | 


in India which was predominantly made up of 
villages. It believed in establishing an equilibrium 
_ between the body, the mind and the spirit of which 
man was made. It was unlike the Western type which 
was predominantly militarist in which the mind and 
the body were the primary care of education to 
the subordination of the spirit. This was best 
done when education was given through handicrafts. 
The other speciality was that it was designed 
to be wholly self-supporting. It did not, therefore, 
demand an expenditure of millions on education. 
He hoped next evening to expand the idea 
underlying self-supporting education. 

Expressing himself strongly in favour of the use 
of Hindustani by Indians as against English, in the 
course of his speech Gandhiji stated that he had 
deliberately signed his name in the joint appeal 
(recently issued over the signatures of Qaid-e-Azam 
Jinnah and Gandhiji) in Hindi and Urdu. 

Lord Louis Mountbatten, he added, did not 
mind this departure from the usual practice on his 
(Gandhiji’s) part because the Viceroy knew that 
the Britishers would have to quit India shortly. 

23-4-'47 

According to his promise given the previous 
evening, Gandhiji dealt again with Nai Talim, which, 
he said, was life-giving, whereas education given by the 
foreign Government was necessarily life-destroying. 
The latter drained India’s wealth, it impoverished 
its languages and made of us practically slaves. Nai 
Talim covered the whole life. Experience had shown 
that it had great possibilities and began with the 
embryo and ended with life itself. It gave new life 
to all men and women of India. Except for capital 


+ 
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expenditure it cost nothing. The teachers earned 
what they took. It stood for the art of living. 
Therefore, both the teacher and the pupil had to 
produce in the very act of teaching and learning. 
It enriched life from the commencement. dt made 
the nation independent of search for employment. 
Whereas the annualincome per head was only rupees 
sixty Nai Talim progressively increased the income. 

The villagers would then not be satisfied with 
mere sattu and dirty salt for food and rags for 
clothing. They would have balanced food including 
milk, fruit and vegetables which they would produce 
themselves and wear spotless khadi> which they 
would spin and weave themselves. Such was the 
promise of Nai Talim. Its fulfilment depended upon 
the will and exertion of every citizen of Free India. 
Without willing support from the citizens, the 
governments could do nothing and the governments 
which did not produce the simple facilities required 
for the whole task were not worth the salt they ate. 
24-4-'47 

Gandhiji referred to the meetings he had with 
Harijan sevaks and -sevikas and khadi workers. 
With reference to the former he said that mere 
touch by the so-called savarna Hindus did not 
mean the removal of untouchability. Society had made 
very considerable progress since 1920 both among 
the touchables and the untouchables. There 
would be no rest until all distinctions between 
touchables and untouchables were abolished. It 
would not do for women to be horrified when they 
saw Harijan girls moving among them on terms 
of perfect equality. The popular . ministers owed 
it to society that they undertook all ameliorative 
measures and brought in legislation without delay. 
Seeing that the meetings of the Charkha Sangh 
Trustees and the Talimi Sangh were held, he hoped 
that Bihar would lead the way by being first in 
restoration of her previous relations between the 
Hindus and the Muslims, giving Rhad: its rightful 
place and establishing Nai Talim in the manner 
he had suggested. 
25-4-'47 

Gandhiji having heard that some Hindus were 
whispering to one another that Muslims being beef- 
eaters were the natural enemies of Hinduism and were, 
therefore, fit to be destroyed. Gandhiji, therefore, 
devoted his remarks to the topic of cow-protection. 
He said that nearly forty years ago he wrote about 
it in Hind Swaraj in South Africa. He was from his 
childhood a devotee of the cow. He believed her to be 
the natural mother of prosperity. But he had expres- 
sed the opinion in Hind Swaraj that cow-protection 
societies were destroyers of the cow and not her 
protectors. To this view he adhered even today. True 
devotion to the cow required broad-mindedness 
and an accurate knowledge of the art and science 
concerning the protection of the cow. In no country 
on the earth were the cow and her progeny so 
ill-treated as in India which, strangely enough, was 
the only country where the cow was venerated. 
Their veneration, however, consisted of mere words 
and deadly quarrel with the Muslims over cow-killing. 
The,very Hindus who;quarrelled with the Muslims 
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because they slaughtered the cow for the 
beef she fave were not ashamed to accept the 
mastery of the English who were known to be 
beef-eaters in a sense in which the Muslims never 
were. He had no quarrel with the Englishmen 
because they ate beef and as such he had 
none with the Muslims either. He was concerned with 
showing the great inconsistency of the Hindus 
who for the sake of money gladly served their 
English masters and quarrelled with the Muslims. 
Then they forgot that there were Hindus who 
gladly partook of beef. He had known orthodox 
vaishnavas who ate beef-extract when it was 
prescribed by their doctors. He reminded the 
audience of the fact that during the Khilafat days 
thousands of cows were saved from the Muslim 
knife. The late Maulana Abdul Bari used to say 
that if the Hindus helped the Muslims to save the 
Khilafat, the Muslims were bound to save the cow 
for the sake of the Hindus. From every point of 
view, therefore, he held that it was insensate on 
the part of the Hindus to be angry with their Muslim 
brethren because they ate beef and slaughtered cows. 
He quoted numerous instances to show the utterly 
inconsistent behaviour of the Hindus in this matter. 
He therefore, asked the Hindus to put their own 
house in order before it tottered to its ruin. 
26-4-'47 


There was no prayer speech on this day as: 


Gandhiji had to attend the meeting of the Jamiat-e- 
Islam. 


27-4-'47 

Addressing the gathering after prayer Gandhiji 
referred to his visit the previous evening to the 
meeting of the Jamiat-e-Islam. He was told that its 
members were truly servants of God, austere and 
simple in: their habits, with a message of self- 
purification and self-realization for the Musalmans. 
Religion was sustained never by the sword but 
always by men of God. But they should be so not 
merely in name but by their conduct. The audience 
had gladly allowed him to go to these friends. If, how- 
ever, there were some who thought that he was 
‘uselessly pandering to the Muslims by giving them 
undue importance, he would say that it was pride 
that dictated such foolishness. Such pride ill-became 
the votaries of Rama about whom the evening’s 
bhajan had been sung. 


The Muslims formed only 14 per cent of the 
population. It became his duty, therefore, as a 
member of the majority community to go to them 
in all humility whenever they invited him. 


The song that had been sung at the prayer taught 
that only Rama (God, Allah or by whatever name 
one might call Him ) was the true object of worship. 
He was not won over by offerings, except the 
offering of noble conduct. 

Universal love became incumbent on Rama's 
devotees. That was the only way in which Hinduism 
or for that matter any religion could survive. 
Hinduism or any religion that departed from this 
straight pathEwas doomed jto’: destruction. 
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28-4-'47 

The following is the English version of the written 
speech of Gandhiji, read before the prayer gathering 
it being his day of silence. 


I am sorry to let you know that I shall have to 
go to Delhi again, by the morning .train on the 
30th. There is a call from Pandit Nehru. Rastrapati 
Kripalaniji has also senta telegram from Rajputana 
that I should be in Delhi by the first May, as the 
Congress Working Committee meets on that day. 
It pains me to leave you at this stage. I do not 
relish the idea of leaving Bihar unless the Musalmans 
have completely shed their fear and both the 
communities allow me to leave with a clear con- 
science. I felt the same when I left Noakhali. For 
both these places I have the same motto before me, 
Do or Die.:My non-violence bids me dedicate myself 
to the service of the minorities. It would be like a 
new birth and give. me additional «strength if the 
Hindus and the Musalmans of both these places_ 
began to live at peace with each other and shed 
their animosity. God ‘knows what will come out of 
this travail. Man can only try and perish in the 
attempt. God is all in all. We are only zeroes. The 
same mission takes me to Delhi. I hope to return 
within a short time and resume duty. 


You may be astonished to learn that I continue 
to receive letters charging me that I have 
compromised the interests of the Hindus by acting 
as a friend of the Muslims. How can I convince 
people by mere words if the sixty years of my 
public life have failed to demonstrate that by 
trying to befriend the Muslims I have only proved 
myself a true Hindu and have rightly served the 
Hindus and Hinduism? The‘essence of true religious 
teaching is that one should serve and befriend all. 
I learnt this in my mother’s lap. You may refuse 
to call me a Hindu. I know no defence except to 
quote a line from Iqbal’s famous song : Majhab nahin 
sikhata apasmen ber rakhna (nwea set ferarat arqet 3x 
taal!) meaning religion does not teach us to bear 
ill-will towards one another. It is easy enough to be 
friendly to one’s friends. But to befriend the one who 
regards himself as your enemy, is the quintessence 
of true religion. The other is mere; business. 

29-447 7 

Referring to his brief visit to Delhi for which 
he would leave the next morning, Gandhiji requested 
the people not to crowd at the station. It would be 
a true mark of affection if they abstained from 
interrupting his rest or work by their shouts which 
he could ill bear at his age. 

Before departing, continued the speaker, he 
would like to share with them the letter of Major 
General Shah Nawaz who was helping the Bihar 
Government in its’ rehabilitation work in 
Masaurhi. 

“ Rehabilitation work is making a steady and 
satisfactory progress. I feel that a very definite 
change is coming about in the outlook of the 
Hindu population of the area. As instances I 
will: givesthree: cases : 


“1. In village Atarpura, we had a meeting 
and appointed a village Panchayat; two days 
afterwards the head of the Panchayat came to 
Patna, met all the ‘refugees in various camps 
and assured them that they would welcome them 
back to their village and that they would guard 
them even with their lives. 

“As a result of this nearly fifty Muslim 
families have returned to the village and are 
living there very happily. There is no police force 
stationed there, nor have they asked for any. 

‘When I sent rations there, the Hindus 
refused to accept them, saying that the Muslims 
were their guests and that they would make 
suitable arrangements for their feeding, har- 
vesting of their crops etc. 

“2. In the second case one Muslim of 
village Bir came to me and informed me that 
he wished to go back to his village. This was 
his first chance to go back after the riots. He 
was crying and was very much frightened to go 
alone. I gave him my car and sent two I.N.A. 
soldiers to accompany him. On the way he met 
a Hindu member of the Bir village Panchayat 
who stopped the car and talked to this Muslim 
and asked him why he was taking soldiers 
with him. The Muslim informed him that 
he was frightened. The Hindu friend then 
told him that it would be a matter of shame 
for the whole village if after Gandhiji’s assurances 
it was still necessary to take an escort with him; 
he also assured the Muslim that he would get 
killed before any harm came to him (the Muslim). 

“The Muslim gentleman, thereupon, returned 
to me saying that now he no longer required 
an escort as he was feeling quite safe. 

“3. In Masaurhi most of I. N. A. soldiers 
are Hindus or Sikhs and are doing excellent 
work. Outstanding among them is one Lieutenant 
Kartar Singh who himself carries the beddings 
of the refugees from the station to their homes; 


Every morning he takes buckets full of milk to 
the mosque where he personally distributes it 
to all the children and sick persons. : : 


“ About three days ago when a Muslim 

_ refugee died Lieutenant Kartar Singh himself dug 

the grave for his body. All the Muslims are now 

very fond of him. They invite him to attend 
their meetings in the mosque.” 


General Shah Nawaz’s report made Gandhiji feel 
that if the Hindus were true and really befriended 
the Musalmans the present all-enveloping fire would 
be extinguished. When it was burning all round 
they did not attempt to extinguish it at all places. 
They made a determined attack on the spot 
immediately before them, and the whole fire came 
under control. Bihar was not a small province and 
if the Hindus and the Muslims of Bihar became 
true to themselves and the latter shed all fear, the 
speaker had no doubt that what he heard was 
going on in Calcutta or elsewhere would dissolve. 


and at night he petrols round their houses. — 


ANOTHER DELHI INTERLUDE 

1-5- 47 

There was complete silence during the prayer 
meeting today evening and Gandhiji congratulated the 
audience onthe exemplary attitude displayed by them. 

Speaking after the prayer, Gandhiji referred to 
the absence of noise at the railway stations when 
he went back from Delhi to Patna and felt that 
the effect of the quiet attitude of the crowds at 
the prayer meetings in Delhi was reflected throughout 
his journey back to Patna except when he 
approached Bihar. This time, however, the lesson 
was forgotten and he had to suffer loud acclama- 
tions of the crowd who evidently forgot that the 
speaker was ill able to bear great noises. He hoped, 
however, that Congress workers throughout would 
instil the lesson of discipline into the crowds. 

Gandhiji then referred to the violence that 
was taking place in the Frontier Province, in the 
Punjab and in other places. The audience might 
well ask, he said, why in spite of the joint appeal 
by Qaid-e-Azam Jinnah and himself for peace in 
the country and the declaration in the appeal that 
use of force should be eschewed for all time for 
gaining political ends, the appeal seemed to have been 
entirely defeated in practice. 

In his opinion, the honour, both of the Viceroy 
who was instrumental in bringing about the joint 
appeal and of Qaid-e-Azam Jinnah was involved in 
the failure of the appeal. He held that it was not 
open to Jinnah Saheb to plead that his followers 
did not listen to his (Jinnah Saheb’s ) appeal. That 
would be cuttting the whole ground from under 
his feet because he was the undisputed President 
of the All India Muslim League which claimed to 
represent the vast bulk of the Muslim population 
of India. Where was the authority of the League, 
if the Muslims resorted to violence for gaining the 
political aim which was summed up in the word 


. Pakistan ? Was the British Government to yield to 


the force of arms rather than the force of reason ? 

The speaker had expressed his doubts as to the 
wisdom of issuing the joint appeal unless it was 
certain that it meant for both the signatories all 
that the words thereof conveyed. 

2-5--47 

The prayer meeting began today as usual. When 
the verses from the Quran were being recited a 
member of the audience objected to the recitation. 
He was arrested by the policeman but Gandhiji 
immediately stopped the prayer, and requested the 
policeman who had arrested him to set him free. 

He would be ashamed to pray he said, where a 
man had been arrested for doing what he had done. 
He would leave the place, he said only if he were 
requested to do so by the mehtars. He would not 
wait even to consult the trustees as they were after 
all the trustees of the mehtars. 

Shri L. G. Thatte, General Secretary of the 
Anti-Pakistan Front was arrested today outside the 
Valmiki Temple just before Gandhiji came out for 
the evening prayers. 

Earlier in the day Shri Thatte had sent a letter to 
Gandhiji informing him of his intention to object to the 
recitation of the verses from the Quran at the prayer. 
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Another person was arrested a little later when 
he took exception to the recitation of Quranic 
verses” during the prayers and sh¢ suted Hindu 
Dharmaki Jai. Gandhiji then discontinued the prayers. 

Gandhiji requested the police to set the man 
free as it put him (Gandhiji) to shame if anybody 
was arrested for objecting to what he did. 

Gandhiji deplored such narrow-mindedness on the 
part of the people. Mere shouting of slogans would 
not carry Hinduism anywhere, he said. He was at 
a loss to understand why some Hindus objected to 
his reading the Quran verses in his prayer. If at places 
the Muslims had not behaved as they should, then it 
did not mean that the Hindus should retaliate by 
opposing the reading of the Quran. 


The verse from the Quran that was being recited, 
Gandhiji said, was a mighty prayer in praise of God. 
How did it harm the Hindu religion if the prayer 
was recited in the Arabic language ? He who said 
so knew neither his religion nor his duty. That 
prayer could also be recited in a temple. 


He had been told by a friend that a prayer 
with the same meaning was also found in the 
Yajurveda. Those who had studied the Hindu scrip- 
tures knew that among the 108 Upanishads there 
was one called the Allopanishad. Did not the man 
who wrote it know his religion? It was said that 
Guru Nanak himself went to Arabia in search of 
truth during his religious wanderings. 


No religion in the world, Gandhiji continued, 
could live without self-suffering. A faith gained in 
strength only when people were willing tolay down 
their lives for it. The tree of life had to be watered 
with the blood of martyrs, who laid down their 
lives without killing their opponents or intending 
any harm to them. That was the root of Hinduism 
and of all other religions. 

The scene that they witnessed, Gandhiji went 
on to say, was a symptom of the disease that had 
got hold of India. Intolerance, impatience and 
retaliation were in the air. They were thinking even 
of universal conscription. God forbid that India 
should ever become a military nation, which would 
be a menace to the peace of the world and yet if 
things went on as they were doing what hope was 
there for India and, therefore, for the world? Was 
Pakistan to be seized by terrorism such as they 
seemed to be witnessing in the Frontier Province, 
in the Punjab, in Sindh and elsewhere ? 

People had suggested that every thing would be 
alright and non-Muslims in the Muslim majority 
provinces would be put on absolute equality with 
the Muslims if not specially favoured as against 
them. He suggested that it was an impossible dream. 
If the Muslims were taught otherwise while Pakistan 
was not established they could not be expected to 
behave better after Pakistan had become a settled 
fact. It was up to the Qaid-e-Azam and his 
lieutenants to inspire trust in the minds of the 
minorities in the provinces or parts, which were 
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daxinadd ksh: Dehiebsic Then hive would no tonued 
be fear of Pakistan-cum-partition. 
3-5-'47 

Addressing today’s prayer meeting Gandhiji said 
that it was wholly wrong to distrust or attribute 
dishonest motives to the Viceroy unless he was proved 
to be unworthy of their confidence and appealed to 
all journalists to play the game at this delicate 
stage. 

Gandhiji again reminded the audience of the 
woeful state of India today. All eyes were turned on 
her — in particular those of Asia and Africa. He had 
sensed that at the Asian Conference. Japan had failed 
to give the right lead by following the path of 
imperialism and where was she today? he asked. 
India had won a moral victory over Britain because 
she had fought non-violently and that was why 
the Asian countries hoped for proper guidance 
from her. It was the duty of every Indian not to 
belie these hopes. : 


If Asia and Africa had the right lead given to 
them by India, it would, Gandhiji said, change the 
face of the world. Just as water became muddy 
on the surface when the flood here in the shape 
of liberty came, but flowed clear and peaceful 
after the flood, so he hoped would the present 
communal strife cease and all the scum fade away. 


He then complained of the attempted disclosures 
today in a leading newspaper of Delhi purporting 
to disclose the decisions of the Viceroy and the 
decisions of the Congress Working Committee. He 
said that to act in such a manner was to lower the 
standards of journalism. Having been himself a 
journalist of many years’ standing, he could speak with 
authority on what the traditions of good journalism 
should be. Whatever was in the Viceroy’s heart 
was his business to disclose. Whatever decisions were 
taken by the Congress Working Committee were for 
its President or Secretary to give to the press. It was 
hitting below the belt for newspapers to take such 
tit-bits as they picked up from here, there and every- 
where and dish them up for the purpose of creating 
sensation. That misled the public and harmed the 
cause. [t was wrong to follow the bad example of 
some foreign newspapers. Indian journalists should 
not imitate bad manners for the sake of increasing 
sale or getting notoriety for scoops. 
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HOW ; GANDHIJI FEELS AND ACTS 


Gandhiji’s second visit to Delhi within a com- 
paratively short interval gave the residents a further 
chance of listening to him every evening. The 
crowds were, if anything, larger than before. The 
air is tense with feelings of insecurity, lack of faith 
all round, hatred, mistrust and despair. Small wonder 
then that they flocked in their thousands to hear 
a few words of solace from the only one who bears 
no hatred in his heart towards anyone and in whose 
vocabulary the word despair does not exist. 


It was indeed a tragedy that this time too the 
prayers were not allowed to be held. The moment 
the verse from the Quran Sharif was begun to be 
recited a voice would be raised in objection. And, 
true to his technique of non-violence, Gandhiji 
would ask the thousands to bow to the will of the 
one because it would not be right to overawe 
anyone. It was a hard lesson for those who had come 
to join incommunity prayer to be deprived of the 


ae owing to the folly of the person, I used 


feel particularly sorry for the large number of 
women, for,they certainly did not come to hear 
Gandhiji’s after-prayer discourse so much as to join 
in the Ramadhun. But the crowd showed exemplary 
toleration and calm and one can only hope that 
the lesson Gandhiji would have them learn from 
this practical demonstration went home. 


In spite of the continued communal strife 
Gandhiji continues to be optimistic. In reply to a 
questioner as to whether the present gulf between 
the Hindu and the Muslim was permanent or un- 
bridgeable, his reply was, “ Nothing of this kind 
can be permanent. If it were to become so, it would 
mean that neither religion had any truth in it.’ 
It was this appeal to his listeners daily to be true 
to their religion that was the dominant note in all 
his discourses. Intolerance and hatred were the very 
way to destroy religion and he was visibly hurt on 
the last evening when the objection to the recitation 
of the Quranic verse came from a woman, for, 
Gandhiji always expects far more in the moral 
sphere from women than from men. Asked by a 
friend whether Pakistan would die a natural death 
if conceded, his reply was, “Can you describe 
Pakistan to me? What reply can be given to an 
unknown premise? I have tried to understand what 
it is and have failed. And if the Punjab and Bengal 
today are hall-marks of Pakistan, then it can never 
exist.” His own view regarding the division of India 
has not undergone any change. He stands for a 
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United India as firmly as ever and as he said more 
than once to friends, “The ultimate decision of 
division or partition of provinces and all such matters 
are for the people to settle among themselves after 
the British have withdrawn their power.” This look- 
ing towards the British power for everything was a 
hopeless and a disintegrating factor in their lives. 
The same applied to the States. They had been in 
a perpetual state of tutelage under the British. 
That sustenance was now going and if the Princes 
wanted to remain on their gaddis they would have 
to become an integral part of Free India. 
freedom lay in giving power into the hands of their 
people and becoming their premier servants. 


Replying to a French friend, Gandhiji said he 
felt that a socialistic State was bound to come into 
being in India. He hoped that Indian socialism 
would not be an arm-chair, but a practical, socia- 
lism. The goal must be clear and perfect or else 
they would be sailing on an uncharted sea and 
migbt founder. He himself naturally clung to the 

that future society in India would ‘be built 
on Weviclence: Wand only in that case would 
socialism become a permanent way of life. 


“Will religion die?’’ asked the same friend. 
Quick as lightning came the response. “If religion 
dies, then India dies. Today the Hindus and the 
Muslims are clinging to the husk of religion. They 
have gone mad. But I hope that all this is froth, 
that all the scum has come to the surface as 
happens when the waters of two rivers meet. 
Everything appears muddy on top, but underneath 
it is crystal clear and calm. The scum goes to the 
sea of itself and the rivers mingle and flow clear 
and pure.” 


To the same friend he said, “ Britain was once 
undisputed mistress of the seas. If she plays true 
by India, she can become mistress of the morals 
of the world which will be a very much bigger 
honour. She can then decide the fate of the world. 
I believe she has the capacity. I know the British 
well. I have passed some of the best years of my 
life among them and I have always voted against 
the name of ‘Perfidious Albion’ for them and have 
preferred to. subscribe to Cowper’s well-known 
verse ‘Hypocrisy is anode to virtue.’ But Britain 
has yet to rise to those heights.” 

And so Gandhiji goes his way on his trae 
pilgrimage of winning hearts to the way of love. 
Everything he says whether to the British, 
Princes, to the Hindus, to the Muslims, 


to the 
to the 


Their 
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individual, to the community, to the minorities, to 
women, to the journalists; indeed to the world, is 
all in the nature of a challenge. All eyes are turned 
on India. Will she be true to her leader and lead 
not only herself but the world into the paths of 
peace? It is a big challenge and a heavy responsi- 
bility. 

New Delhi, 10-5-'47 |. aes 

ANOTHER DELHI INTERLUDE 

4-547 

According to plan Gandhiji asked before the 
prayer began as to whether there were any objectors 
on the prayer ground. One solitary voice said 
‘Yes’. Gandhiji was visibly hurt that the folly of 
one person should deprive thousands of persons 
from enjoying the sweets of community prayer. But, 
as he reiterated, it was against the spirit of ahimsa 
to overawe even one person into submission. He, 
therefore, asked the audience to close their eyes 
and join him in silent prayer for two minutes. He 
asked them during this silence to enshrine the name 
of God — God, who was infinite, immeasurable and 
unknowable, had millions of names — in their‘hearts 
‘and bear no anger against the misguided youth who 
had stopped the prayer again that day. 

Gandhiji told the gathering that he had had an 
hour and a half’s interview with the Viceroy during 
the day in which the latter had complained against 
misleading reports and headlines in the newspapers. 
The Viceroy had said that he had come to India 
to transfer power in a peaceful manner to Indian 
hands. By June 30th, 1948 all signs of British 

rule were to vanish from here. It was -his earnest 

desire that India should be united and that all 
should live in harmony with each other, no matter 
to what community they belonged. He wanted 
Indians to forget the past and to believe in the 
honest desire of the British to bring about, if 
possible, agreement between the Hindus and the 
Muslims before leaving. It would not redound to 
the credit either of Britain or of India, the Viceroy 
had said, if the communal strife continued. The 
Viceroy was a famous naval commander and while, 
as such, he did not believe in non-violence, he 
repeatedly assured him (Gandhiji) that he believed 
in God and always tried to act according to his 
conscience. He, therefore, pleaded with everyone 
that they should not place obstacles in his (the 
Viceroy’s) way. If the strife continued in spite of 
his best endeavour during the period of the 
liquidation of the British power, he would not 
hesitate, however reluctant he might be, to have 
recourse to the use of the military. Though the 
Interim Government of India was responsible for 
the preservation of law and order, he considered 
himself no less responsible in the ultimate end for 
the maintenance of peace so long as British soldiers 
were on the Indian soil. Gandhiji said that the 
Viceroy had spoken very courteously and earnestly 
and felt that his difficult task would be lightened 
if all the communities and parties recognized his 
honesty and cooperated in the pursuit of the 
common purpose, 
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Gandhiji repeated what he had said the day 
before that unless the Viceroy was proved to be 
guilty of a breach of trust, they must continue to 
believe in his honesty of purpose. If the Hindus 
and the Muslims continued to fight, it would mean 
that they did not want the British to go. Never- 
theless, even if they continued to behave as 
animals, he himself had no doubt in his mind that 
the British must go by 30-6-’48. It was high time 
they stopped blaming each other. That could never 
bring about peace. 

Gandhiji referred to the crying problems of 
food and cloth shortage which were common to 
the masses which included the Hindus, the Muslims 
and the others. If they were wise enough to be 
on friendly terms with each other, they would be 
enabled to feed those hungry mouths and clothe those 
naked bodies. It was their duty to do so. 


Gandhiji then referred to the visit he had from 
Major General Shah Nawaz, earlier in the day, who 
told him of a village in Bihar where the Hindus who 
had been reluctant to allow the Muslim refugees to 
return, had assured him that :they would welcome 
back all the refugees and the villagers themselves 
cleaned the streets and undertook to repair the 
broken houses. After all, everywhere where madness 
had reigned, all that the sufferers wanted was the 
service of love and understanding from their 
erstwhile oppressors. The action of these Hindus 
in Bihar and all such actions were bright spots in 
the darkness that today enveloped them. 

If the Qaid-e-Azams’s signature to the peace 
plea was sincere, Gandhiji continued, then the 
disorders and cruelties in the Frontier and the 
Punjab would stop. 

6-5-'47 

As Gandhiji had not returned from his interview 
with the Qaid-e-Azam, the prayers began without 
him at 6-30 p.m. There was one objector again 
and, therefore, the gathering was deprived once 
again of joining in anything except the two minutes’ 
silence. 

- Owing to inclement weather the previous day 
Gandhiji’s written words had not been read out. 
In his absence they were read out today. 


“In order to escape from the evil one I seek 
refuge in God. Oh God! I begin every task with 
the remembrance of Thy name. Thou art the 
compassionate and the merciful. Thou art the Creator 
of the universe. Thou art Lord and Master, I praise 
Thee alone and desire only Thy help. Thou wilt mete 
out justice on the Day of Judgement. 


“Show me the right path, the path which Thy 
saints have trod, not the wrong path of those who 
have offended Thee. 


“God is one. He is eternal, all-powerful, 
uncreate. There is none other like Him. He has 
created all things. None has created Him.” 


This, wrote Gandhiji, was a translation of the 
verses read daily from the Quran Sharif. It passed 
his comprehension ‘how anyone could object to 
their recitation. He affirmed that the enshrinement 
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of this prayer in their hearts only could uplift and 
make better men and women of them. 
7-5-'47 

Referring to his visit to Qaid-e-Azam Jinnah 
on Tuesday, Gandhiji, addressing the prayer meeting 
at Bhangt Colony on Wednesday evening said that 
the conversations were carried on in a friendly 
spirit even though there could never be agreement 
between them on the question of the division of 
India. He could not bear the thought of it and so 
long as he was convinced that it was wrong, he 
could not possibly put his signature to the scheme. 
He held that it was not only bad for the Hindus 
but equally so for the Muslims. 


Gandhiji added that he did not think in terms 
of the good of any particular community where 
India was concerned. He tried to be the representative 
and servant of all alike. But the Qaid-e-Azam and 
he had declared again in clear language that they 
abjured violence for all time for attaining political 
ends. To that they were both pledged. 


He went on to say that many people were opposed 


to his going to Jinnah Saheb but he was convinced 
that no harm could possibly have accrued therefrom. 
After all they were fellow Indians and had to live in 
the same land. 


Referring to a letter he had received from a 
sister, wife of a prominent Hindu Mahasabhaite, 
objecting to his reading the Quranic verse on the 
usual grounds, Gandhiji said that he was hurt that 
such objections could come from a woman. He 
wexpected love and toleration in a higher degree 
from women than from men. He wondered where 
they were drifting and what women would or could 
teach their children if their hearts were permeated 
with hate. 


Gandhiji refuted the argument that because some 
Muslim fanatics had done evil deeds in Bengal and 
in the Punjab, the Quran Sharif was bad. The Hindus 
had gone mad in Bihar, but that did not take away 
from the greatness of the Gita. He said he might 
understand their not wishing to admit Muslim 
wrong-doers into their homes, though even that was 
wholly contrary to the spirit of religion, all of 
which taught man to love his enemies. But not to 
wish to read a verse from any scripture, simply be- 
cause hate for the followers of that religion filled 
their hearts, was the negation of true religion and 
far from protecting Hinduism, was the very way to 
destroy it. 


Gandhiji went on to say that the argument that 
he could not recite the Gita ina mosque and 
that no Muslims would read a verse from any 
scripture other than their own was a fallacious one. 
He related how he had held prayers in Muslim 
houses and how in Noakhali he had held them 
in the compound of a mosque. The person in charge 
had raised no objection and had said that it was 
perfectly legitimate to call God by the names of 
Rama and Rahim. 


Gandhiji then read out the translation of the 
Quranic verse in Hindi which ran as follows: 
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In order to escape from the evil one I seek 
refuge in God. 

Oh God, I begin every task with the 
brance of Thy name. 

Thou art the compassionate and the merciful. 

Thou art the Creator of the universe. 

Thou art Lord and Master. 

I praise Thee alone and desire only Thy help. 

Thou wilt mete out justice on the Day of 
Judgment. 

Show me the right path, the path which Thy 
saints have trod, not the wrong path of those who 
have offended Thee. 

God is one. 

He is eternal, all-powerful, uncreate. 

There is none other like Him. He has created 
all things. 

None has created Him. 

Gandhiji said that if every word of it were 
enshrined in their hearts they would be uplifted 
and be the better for it. No one objected to the 
translation because it was in Hindi but the moment 
he read it in Arabic there were objections. He 
pleaded with them to see the folly of their ways. 


remem- 


“He hoped they would pray to God to lighten 


their darkness. 
USING THE GIANT’S STRENGTH 
AS A GIANT 
According toa Reuter’s message Dr. Hugh Dalton, 
the British Chancellor of the Exchequer; referring 
to the Sterling Debts, stated: 
“This vast accumulation of debt represents an 


er unjust and unsupportable burden. If Lente ee 
ease and mutual aid had been applied among 


members of the grand alliance as they were applied 

between the United States and the British Common- 

wealth, by far the greater part of these debts would 
never have been charged against us. 

“Sooner or later—and it would be _ better 
sooner than later—this mass must be very sub- 
stantially scaled down. 

“Britain is strong, but one sign of her strength — 
must be refusal to take on fantastic commitments 
which are beyond her strength and beyond all limits 
of good sense and fair play. Nor could I as British 
Chancellor of the Exchequer support financial 
arrangements which would mean that for years and 
generations to come, this little island which led the 
fight for freedom would, through this peculiar 
war-time accountancy, carry a crushing load which 
even the defeated enemies of freedom — Germans, 
Japanese and the rest — would escape,” 

At is rather amusing to find even at this hour 
of the day British statesman trying to fool the 
world that they “fought for freedom”. When will 
they realize that even the least sophisticated is 
aware that their fight was to crush their economic 
competitors ? It is no good now squealing over the 
cost of it. Who were all in the “Grand Alliance”? 
Surely not India! Is it a right, gallant and chivalrous 
use of strength to deny one’s liabilities? What 
straits the proud British moral grandeur has got 
into now ! J. C. KUMARAPPA 
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QUIT NOW 


[On the 5th of May Gandhiji answered several 
questions put to him by Mr. Doon Campbell, Reuter’s 
special correspondent at New Delhi. The answers 
cover a large field —the current situation in India and 
world affairs. —_ Ed. ] 


Q. Is the communal division of India inevitable ? 
Will such division solve the communal problem? 

A, Personally, I have always said No, and I say 
No even now to both these questions. 

Q. Do you subscribe to the opinion that Britain 
will be morally obliged to stay on in India if the 
outstanding Hindu-Muslim differences have not 
been resolved by June, 1948? 


A. This is a question that has never been put 
to me before. It would be a good thing if the 
British were to go today—thirteen months means 
mischief to India. I do not question the nobility 
of the British declaration, I do not question the 
sincerity of the Viceroy but facts are facts. Neither 
the British Cabinet nor the Viceroy, however 
outstanding he may be, can alter facts. And 
the facts are that India has been trained to 
look to the British power for everything. Now it 
is not possible for India to take her mind off that 
mgr: all of a sudden. I have never appreciated ‘the 

gument that the British want so many months 
to get ready to leave. During that time all parties 
will look to the British Cabinet and the Viceroy. 
We have not defeated the British by force of arms. 
_ It has been a victory for India by moral force. 
Assuming, of course, that every word of what has 
been said is meant to be carried out, then the 
British decision will go down in history as the 
noblest act of the British Nation. That being so, 
the thirteen months’ stay of the British power 
and British arms is really a hindrance rather than 
a help, because everybody looks for help to the 
great military machine they have brought into 
being. That happened in Bengal, in Bihar, in the 
Punjab, and in the North-West Frontier Province. 
The Hindus and the Muslims said in turn: ‘Let us 
have the British troops.’ It is a humiliating spectacle. 
I have often said before but it does not suffer 
in value through repetition because every time I 
repeat it, it gains force: the British will have\to 
take the risk of leaving India to chaos or anarchy. 
This is so because there has been no Home 
Rule; it has been imposed on the people. And, 
when you voluntarily remove that rule there might 
be no rule in the initial state. It might have come 
about if we had gained victory by the force of 
arms. The communal feuds you see here are, in 
my opinion, partly due to the presence of the 
British. If the British were not here, we would 
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still go through the fire no doubt, but that fire 
would purify us, 


Q. What sort of Indo-British relationship do you 
envisage after June, 1948? 


A. I envisage the friendliest relationship between 
Britain and India assuming that a compléte with- 
drawal takes place with complete honesty behind 
it—no mental reservations of any kind whatsoever. 


Q. Does the clause incorporated in the Draft 
Constitution on the abolition of untouchability in 
itself represent a great reform ? 


A. No. That clause does not represent a great 
or any reform. It registers the fact that a great 
revolutionary reform has taken place in Hindu 
society. I confess that untouchability has not yet 
been pulled out root and branch from the soil. 
Like the evil effects of the British connection, those 
of untouchability, a much older institution, do not 
disappear in a flash. It may take some years, per- 
haps, before a stranger coming to India can say 


there is no untouchability in any shape or form. 


Q. Do you believe the United Nations Organi- 
zation, as at present constituted, can maintain a 
lasting peace ? 


A. No. I fear the world is heading towards an- 
other showdown. It is a fear that permeates many 
minds. But if all goes well in India, then the world 
may have a long peace. It will largely depend on 
the manner in which India takes it. And that will 
depend largely on British statesmanship. 


'Q. What is the solution to the Palestine problem ? , 


A. It has become a problem which is almost 
insoluble. If I were a Jew, I would tell them: * Don’t 
be so silly as to resort to terrorism, because you 
simply damage our own case which otherwise would 
be a proper case.’ If it is just political hankering then 
I think there is no value in it. Why ‘should they 
hanker after Palestine? They are a great race and 
have great gifts. I have lived with the Jews many 
years in South Africa. If it is a religious longing 
then surely terrorism has no place. They should 
meet the Arabs, make friends with them, and not 
depend on British aid or American aid or any aid, 
save what descends from Jehovah. 


The Cart Before the Horse 


A news item says that a new Agricultural Col- 
lege is to be started to afford facilities for train- 
ing in scientific agriculture. The Anand Parbat 
Estate has been leased by the Central Government 
for it. Commodious buildings for lecture rooms, 
laboratories, hostels and residential staff quarters 
have been provided for. All that is needed is an 
agricultural farm! In the near future they will 
arrange to secure one to be “ attached tothe Col- 
lege”. Should not agricultural colleges be situated 
in chosen farms in typical rural parts rather than 
that agricultural farms be attached to the colleges ? 
The latter is the way of working of our Govern- 
ment of India. When will it change ? 


i fone 
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EQUITY IN TAXATION 


The mill-owners have made the people believe 
that village industries cannot stand competition 
with large-scale industries as the former are “ ineffi- 
cient’, while the latter are scientific and efficient. 
By constant repetition the public can be made to 
believe anything, but this .type of propaganda has 
been carried on to such an extent that even eco- 
nomists are saturated with such baseless ideas. 


The advantages afforded to mills are many and 
one may almost assert that they are subsidized by 
public expenditures. The village artisan hardly ever 
derives any benefit from the crores of rupees taken 
from him and spent lavishly by the Government. 
The expensive researches of scientific institutions 
are not for him. The trunk roads built at fabulous 
’ cost are not only of no use to him but are even 
injurious to his unshod bullocks — witness the mud 
-tracks used by preference by bullock-carts by the 
side of the macadamized and asphalted roads. The 
armed forces happily are conspicuous by their ab- 
sence in villages, though they are much in evidence 
in towns and cities; still these charges are met out 
of villagers’ production. The railway administration 
has no regard for the requirements of villagers un- 
less it be to drain his raw materials at harvest 
season and to bring them back to him at enhanced 
prices. All these handicaps placed on village indus- 
tries are counted towards their inability to compete 
with the upstart parasitic mills. 


To these old time disadvantages the new-fangled 
controls have added in no small measure. The All 
India Village Industries Association agent for Bihar 
writes that the lifting of the ban on the inter-pro- 
vincial movement of oil seeds and oils combined 
with the vagaries of the railways is telling upon 
the ghani men. The railways bring in freely mill- 
pressed oils from the U.P. and the Punjab. This 


has pushed down the price of oils. But the scarcity ° 


in oil seeds continues as the railways refuse to allot 
any waggons for oil seeds. The price of these seeds 
are keeping to high levels while the price of mill 
oils has fallen considerably. Because of this differ- 
ential treatment by railways, mustard seeds out- 
side the province are selling at-Rs. 21 a maund 
while the same quality seeds are only available at 
Rs. 30 a maund within the province. This is a trans- 
port-made scarcity and the Bihar Government pleads 
inability to set it right. 


It is by such means that the natural vitality of 
village industries is being sapped and their succumb- 
ing to such methods is attributed to the “ ineffi- 
ciency’ of village industries. 


To obviate such discriminations proper statistics 
should be maintained and all public expenditures 
benefiting the mills should be met out of levies 
made on the beneficiaries and not out of general 
taxation. Only by so doing can we establish equity 
between the various forms of production. 


J. C. KUMARAPPA 
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THE INDIAN NATIONAL TRADE 
UNION CONGRESS 


[A Conference of labour workers from all over 
India inaugurated by Acharya Kripalani and held under 
the presidentship of Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel at New 
Delinit on the 3rd May, 1947 adopted a resolution to 
form the Indian National Trade Union Congress or the 
Rashtriya Mazdoor Congress. 


A report of the Rashtrapati’s inaugural address and 
Sardar Patel’s presidential speech as also the resolution 
are reproduced here. 


By another resolution the Conference elected a 
Provisional Executive of the Congress with Dr. Suresh- 
chandra Bannerjee as Chairman and Mr. Khandubhai K. 
Desai as Secretary. —Ed.] 


Acharya Kripalani, the Congress President, 
inaugurating the Conference explained at length’ the 
reasons for calling the Conference. He incidentally 
stated that it was a happy augury that the Conference 
met under the Presidentship of Sardar Patel, himself 
a Trade Unionist since the earliest days of the 
Trade Union Movement when he organized the 
B. B. & C. I. Rly. Employees and the Postal Emplo- 
yees of Gujarat in 1919. He pointed out how it was 
difficult for those who believed in peaceful and 
democratic methods to cooperate with those who 
dominated the Trade Union Congress at present and 
considered any means as proper to achieve the 
end. He hoped that the new organization sponsored 
by veteran labour leaders of the country like Shri 
Nanda, ShriSuresh Bannerjee, Shri Khandubhai Desai 
and others, in answer to the genuine need of the’ 
hour would prove an unqualified success. 


Shri Gulzarilal Nanda, Secretary of the Hindustan 
Mazdoor Sevak Sangh, then read a statement 
(reproduced elsewhere in this number) giving 
reasons why the Sangh came to the conclusion that 
it was high time to advise labour workers to’ start 
a new central organization working on non- 
communal and non-political lines with a view to 
redress’the grievances of the workers, establish a 
just standard and settle disputes through the 
machinery of arbitration and adjudication. 


Sardar Patel addressing the Conference narrated 
the history of the Trade Union Congress and dwelt 
at some length on its present position. The Trade 
Union Congress which was given prestige by 
Congressmen and over which prominent Congress 
leaders like Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, C. R. Das 
and Lala Lajpatrai had presided, was now adopting 
an anti-Cong$ress attitude. It is dominated today by 
the communists who call out strikes not*for the 
good of the workers but merely to serve their party 
ends or discredit the Government. It was no use 
trying to capture the Trade Union Congress since 
the communist unions put up bogus membership 
and did not hesitate to resort to unscrupulous 
methods. As a contrast, he narrated how the labour 
movement started by Gandhiji resulted in the best 
organization in the country due to the services of 
Shrimati Anasuyabehn Sarabhai, Shri Shankerlal 
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Banker, Shri Gulzarilal Nanda, Shri Khandubhai 
Desai and others. The Textile Labour Association of 
Ahmedabad was the strongest organization of the 
cotton mill-workers in the country and was admired 
even by foreign visitors. As a result of the 26 years 
of work of the Union, Ahmedabad had prospered 
and the workers got the highest wages. There were 
few strikes since the parties settled their differences 
through the machinery of arbitration which was 
initiated by Gandhiji who had to stake his life for 
it as early as 1918. Sardar Patel said that they were 
anxious to see that right type of unions on 
Ahmedabad lines were started throughout the 
country. A beginning was made, therefore, in 1937 
when the Congress accepted ministries, to train labour 
workers and send them to various places. Those 
who started work in that manner had succeeded 
even though their work was interrupted by the 
political struggle. The communists who dominated 
‘the Trade Union Congress today were fomenting 
strikes, refused to accept arbitration, advocated 
a ‘go slow’ policy and when production was most 
needed, brought about stoppages by agitating ‘for 
irresponsible demands. The step which was being 
taken should have been, in fact, taken earlier. With 
the advent of independence, they had to fight with 
people, within the Congress itself, who were out to 
create chaos and capture power by any means. He 
then called upon Dr. Suresh Bannerjee to move 
the main resolution which reads as follows: 


= Whereas the course which the Labour 
Movement in the country is taking under the 
leadership of those who are opposed to peaceful 
change and democratic methods has proved 
extremely detrimental to the growth of strong 
and healthy trade unionism and is doing 
incalculable harm to the true interests of the 
masses of the country and whereas it has become 
now a sacred and imperative obligation of those 
who care for the well-being ofthe working class, 
to take concerted action to safeguard and 
promote its interest, it is resolved that to give 
effect to this purpose an organization called 
The Indian National Trade Union Congress be 
formed. 
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THE WHY OF IT 


[ The following statement by Shri Gulzarilal Nanda, 
Secretary, Hindustan Mazdoor Sevak Sangh, read 
before the Conference of the Labour workers at 
Delhi sets forth in clear terms the reasons for establi- 


shing The Indian National Trade Union Congress. 
—Ed. | 


With your permission I will make a_ brief 


- statement on behalf of the Hindustan Mazdoor 


Sevak Sangh to explain the purpose for which this 
Conference has been convened. 


The working class question has recently come 
into prominence owing to the frequent disturbance 
of the economic life of the country consequent 
upon large-scale strikes and lock-outs. It is obvious 
that the prevailing labour unrest in the country 
is primarily due to the privations and difficulties 
experienced by labour. To serve their political ends, 
certain parties and groups push labour into discard- 
ing peaceful methods for the redress of its grievan- 
ces. They are directing the labour unrest into 
channels which often lead to breaches of the peace, 
accentuation of the hardships of the people and 
harm to the interests of the workers. 


There is an acute shortage of supplies in the 
country which creates serious discontent and retards 
the progress of reconstruction in every direction. 
We must maintain and expand production. We 
must also make it sure that in the course of the 
political transformation which is proceeding apace 
a stable democracy is safely installed in the seats 
vacated by foreign imperialism. For these reasons 
the working class problem acquires a new and 
special urgency. The policies pursued by the 
A. I. T. U. C. under the communist leadership, 
which functions in its name, stand in sharp and 
total conflict with these aims. Their ways threaten 
the security and the welfare of the community 


and are inimical to the best interests of the work- 


ers themselves. The bulk of the working class is 
opposed to the political philosophy of the elections 
to the Legislative Assemblies in the country from 
the various labour constituencies. The workers have 
had enough of the loss and sufferings which are 
inseparable from methods adopted by the com- 
munists in dealing with the difficulties of the working 
class. But the presence of Congressmen and others 
in the T.U.C. in subordinate association with the 
communists creates the wrong impression that the 
present policies and the leadership of the T. U.C. 
reflect the mind of the entire working class. The 
urgent need of the moment is, therefore, to provide 
machinery for coordinating the scattered forces of 
those who are in fundamental opposition to the 
communists in their approach to labour matters, 
These conclusions are embodied in the resolution 
passed by the H. M. S. S. at the meeting of the 
Central Board this morning. The resolution runs 
as follows: 


“The Central Board passed a resolution on 
17th November 1946 expressing the opinion that 
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all the Unions with which the members of the Sangh 
are connected should be affiliated to the Trade 
Union Congress to promote through it the policy 
and the programme of the Sangh. Subsequent 
experience has coinpelled a total reversal of this 
policy and the Board hereby rescinds the aforesaid 
resolution. 


“The Sangh deplores the fact that the discon- 
tents and the difficulties of the workers are being 
exploited by parties and groups for ulterior political 
motives causing serious damage to the economic 
and political life of the country and doing deep 
injury to the best interest of the working class and 
the masses in general. In the opinion of the Board 
the most urgent need of the moment is to speedily 
bring into being and develop a Central Organization 
of Labour in the country which will strive to secure 
the highest benefits and the maximum progress for 
all the categories and classes of labour while preserv- 
ing a national spirit and outlook and which will 
conduct the struggle of the workers for improved 
standards and just conditions in accordance with 
the principles set out in the statement of the Working 
Committee of the Indian National Congress dated 
13th August 1946, Wardha. The Board recommends 
to the members of the Sangh and other Congress- 
men actively interested in labour to take immediate 
steps to form an organization on these lines which 
will be purely non-communal and which will not be 
subject to the control of any political party-” 


The subject matter of the resolution is offered 
for deliberation at this Conference. The need and 
justification: for a move on these lines is likely to 
be questioned. The Conference will have to satisfy 
itself that the proposed step is imperatively necessary 
and desirable having regard to the good of the 
working class as well as the larger interests of the 
community. I have already indicated some of the 
considerations which have determined the present 
attitude of the Sangh in this matter. I shall give 
in a few words an idea of the developments which 
formed the background of the present decision of 
the Sangh. 


A section of the labour movement which draws 
its inspiration from Gandhiji’s ideas and bases its 
outlook and activity on his conception of truth and 
non-violence in relation to labour has all along kept 
away from the Trade Union Congress and other 
central organizations of labour which have existed 
at different times. Its reason for keeping out of the 
T. U. C. is that the way in which the Trade Union 
Congress is constituted and run militates against 
the growth of a healthy and strong trade unionism. 
The usual answer on the other side has been that 
it is open to these unions to join the Trade Union 
Congress and exert their strength and influence to 
secure the desired reform. The aspect has received 
close and careful consideration. It has been found 
that the composition and the voting strength of the 
yatious bodies in the Trade Union Congress are 
managed in such a manner that the democratic 
procedure of achieving a change by the influence 
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of ideas and the relative superiority of real numerical 
strength has no scope at all in this case. The Trade 
Union Congress admits paper organizations and 
accepts fictitious or grossly exaggerated returns of 
membership. This false display of numbers has 
continued from year to year. 


Another matter of deep concern to those who 
refuse to enter the Trade Union Congress is that 
certain dominant groups within it waged a violent 
campaign against arbitration as a method of avoiding 
strikes and securing justice for the workers. The 
answer to the objection used to be that each 
constituent union could maintain its own line of 
action, since so far as the Trade Union Congress 
was concerned, an affiliating member enjoyed 
complete autonomy with regard to its internal 
affairs. 


The question of relationship with the Trade 
Union Congress was reviewed again at the time of 
the reorganization of the Hindustan Mazdoor 
Sevak Sangh. In view of the fact that several 
members of the Sangh had been associated with 
the Trade Union Congress for many years and 
were reluctant to leave it, the Sangh adopted a 
policy in the matter which placed no restraint on 
members or associated Unions with regard to their 
connection with the Trade Union Congress and 
left members free to arrange their relations with 
the Trade Union Congress according to their 
choice. 


As time passed the feeling rapidly grew that in 
the prevailing economic and political conditions 
in India, the vital interests of both the working 
class and the country demanded an immediate and 
nation-wide application of the _ principles and 
methods for which the Sangh stood. It had therefore 
to shed its neutrality and the resolution favouring 


entry into the Trade Union Congress was passed on 


17th November 1946. 


Very soon thereafter the members of the Sangh 
who had been taking a leading part in the Trade 
Union Congress for years reported: that in the 
existing set-up of the Trade Union Congress it 
was vain to expect fair play and since it was not 
possible for us to join the race for multiplying 
bogus unions and submitting bloated returns of 
membership we would have to wait very long before 
we could secure a chance of effecting the reforms 
on which the Sangh had set its heart. 


This is a critical period in the history of the 
country. To dislocate the productive organization 
of the nation in these times is really to strike a 
direct blow at the life of the nation and at its 
political integrity. It will not be easy to undo the 
economic damage or the political harm which the 
communist activity is causing from day to ‘day if 
the mischief is not counteracted at once. 


It may at the same time be mentioned that the 
All India Trade Union Congress has at its annual 
session passed a resolution condemning the Bombay 
Industrial Relations Act and the Industrial Disputes 


I 
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Act mainly on the ground that the enactments 
provide for adjudication and empower Govern- 


ment to refer disputes to the arbitration of a 
Tribunal or the Industrial Courts. This resolution 
of the Trade Union Congress runs directly counter 
to the declared policy of the Congress in this 
connection as stated by the Working Committee 
on the 13th August, 1946. 

We have also to reckon with the fatt that 
Congressmen cannot be comfortable in the company 
of those who left no stone unturned to sabotage the 
national struggle of 1942 and who in that most 
difficult phase of the nation’s fight for indepen- 
dence did their worst to harass the forces engaged 
in a life and death conflict with the enemies of 
our freedom. 


As we go ahead we will certainly be exposed 
to a fierce attack on the ground that we are seeking 
to disrupt the unity of the working class. We have 
no difficulty in showing up this false view of the 
situation. Many of the unions which are now 
coming to form a new organization have for years 
stayed away from the Trade Union Congress. 
Others which will decide to sever their connection 
with the Trade Union Congress will be leaving a 
hot bed of disunity, and not a place where there 
was any collaboration on the basis of mutual good 
will and understanding. It is better for all concerned 
not to attempt to unite or reconcile the way of 
peace with deliberate violence, democratic method 
with dictatorial rule and a creed of unscrupulousness 
with the desire for truth. 


While there is no common ground between those 
inspired by communist philosophy and those who 
have faith in democracy, the proposed organization 
can provide a broad platform and ensure the largest 
measure of unity as among the latter, 
of the aims of the labour movement. The cons- 
titution of the Sangh furnishes the essence of these 
aims. The preamble enjoins “continuous efforts 
to organize the workers in all industrial centres in 
the country on right lines for the purpose of 
establishing just industrial relations, eradicating 
exploitation in any form, securing speedy improve- 
ment of their conditions of work and life and 
their status in industry and society.” The objective 
has been expressed in terms of an order of society 
which places no hindrances in the way of an all- 
round development of its individual members, which 
encourages the growth of human personality in all 
its aspects and goes, as far as possible, in progres- 
sively eliminating social, political or economic 
exploitation and inequality, the profit-motive in the 
economic activity and organization of the country, 
and the anti-social concentration of power in any 
form. 

GULZARILAL NANDA 


in pursuit. 


Printed and Published by Jivanii Dahyabhai D Deni. 
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Sheth Cachhalia, Honorary Secretary of the 
Transvaal Indian Congress, cabled for a message on 
the rally which was to take place in Johannesburg 
of all the non-European races in the Union of 
South Africa on the question of racial disabilities 
in the Union. The question is most intricate and 
almost baffling. It is intricate enough when confined 
only to the Indian disabilities but the inclusion of 
all the races while logically correct is fraught with 
grave danger, if the struggle is not kept at the 
highest level and is not firmly based on truth and 
non-violence. I wanted to warn the organizers of 
the rally against rhetorical display or raising idle 
hopes and to advise them to carry on their 
demonstration with dignity and restraint. Let no 
one doubt that the salvation of all the exploited 
peoples of the earth and; therefore, of the world 
lies in the strictest reliance on the coin on whose 
one face is written truth and the other non-violence 
in large letters. Sixty years of experience has taught 
me no other method. 

New Delhi, 5-5-’47 


Gram Sevak Vidyalaya 
(All India Village Industries Association ) 

The first annual convocation of the Gram Sevak 
Vidyalaya after the break in 1942 was held on the 
30th of April, 1947. The Hon’ble Shri R. K. Patil, 
Minister for Food, C. P. and Berar, delivered the 
convocation address and gave away the certificates 
to the successful candidates. 

The total number of students in the Vidyalaya 
was 62, out of which 11 obtained merit certificates, 
26 got ordinary pass certificates and 15 were awarded 
industries certificates only. 10 students failed. 

The next session of the Vidyalaya commences 
from the Ist of July, 1947 as usual: application for 
admission to the session should be sent in by the 
15th of June latest. 

Besides this, another course for village organizers 
is proposed to be started from the lst September, 
1947 to the 30th April, 1948. This will be dpen to 
those who have attained the academical standard 
of a graduate of a university. 

For detailed information and prospectus please 


write to the Superintendent at Maganvadi, 
Wardha, C. P. By Casey Ss 
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Two Sea 


NAKALI GHEE 


Our articles on vanaspati ghee brought in a sheaf 
of letters—of approbation from the public and 
of opprobrium from the manufacturers — naturally. 
A valued friend has coined nakali (imitation) ghee 
as the name for this product and we hope this 
will receive legal sanction as margarine (the word 
means imitation or nakali butter ) has in Europe. 
An alternative name can be devitalized vegetable oil. 

The burden of the battle cry of the manu- 
facturets is stated below with our reactions. 

One of the “ scientific’’ minions of the manu- 
facturers writes: 

“If one compares vanaspati with cow’s ghee, 
then it is definitely inferior in its food value. 
However, when vanaspati is compared with the oil 
from which it is made, then it is definitely a better 
food article because (1) it has a more palatable 
taste, and (2) it has better keeping qualities”. 
This statement is typical of the half truths and 

suppression of facts on which the manufacturers’ 
case is built up. In dealing with ghee they admit 
the inferiority of vanaspati in “food value” meaning 
thereby nutritive value. 

While dealing with the oil the comparison is not 
on the nutritive value but is shifted to its keeping 
qualities and taste only, while to the reader “ better 
food article” will convey the idea of nutrition. 

Again the comparison is with cotton seed oil or 
groundnut oil and not with cocoanut, tl or mustard 
oils which are the commonly used edible oils. 

Further the comparison is between the mill- 
pressed oil and not with the cold-pressed ghani oil. 
These statements are evidently calculated to 
mislead the unwary reader. 

The manufacturers have launched out on a 
wide-spread, expensive advertising programme, by 
which they hope to confuse the public. They 
compare vanaspati to margarine. This comparison 
is not valid. While vanaspati is prepared from 
mill-pressed cotton seed or groundnut oil, margarine 
is not necessarily prepared from such inferior 
hydrogenated vegetable oils. The history of its manu- 
facture dates back before hydroginated oils came 
_to be known. Generally it is made from softer 
animal fats or from a mixture of animal fats and 
vegetable oils churned with milk and chilled with 
ice to give it an appearance of a milk product. 
Because this animal-fat-based margarine is used 
widely in Europe and America and “eminent 
research workers agree unanimously ‘that it is 
both wholesome and nutritious,” it does not follow 


by any stretch of imagination that vanaspati manu- 
factured from hot processed inferior vegetable oils 
are also equally nutritious. Why not push the same 
illogical argument one step further and say, “ 
ghee is nutritious therefore vanaspati 
nutritious ?”” 

They proceed to compare the price of vanaspati 
with the price of dairy ghee and claim that it is one- 
third. A true comparison will be with the price of 
mill-pressed groundnut oil. It would then be seen 
to be about fifty per cent more expensive. We are 
entitled to ask what additional or proportionate 
benefit have the manufacturers conferred to impose 
this heavy tax on the unsuspecting public ? 

One would think that these manufacturers are 
liable to be prosecuted for such misleading advertise- 
ments under the Defence (sale of goods) 
Regulations and by the consumers for damages. 

In Great Britain cold pressed olive oil is held 
in high esteem. In any case cold pressed oils are 
better than mill oils. We should have expected 
the vanaspati manufacturers to prove their claims 
of superiority over cold pressed cocoanut, til or 
mustard oil. Then alone they will have a leg to — 
stand on. If at any time cold pressed oil goes 
rancid it is not the process that is at fault but the 


because 
ghee is also 


“carelessness of the oilmen. 


The manufacturers claim that they are meeting 
the “tremendous shortage in fats in the country” 
Have they increased the fat content in any way? 
All they have done is to transform good existing 
material into a bad and expensive product which 
will ‘taste better and keep better!” 

There are two ways of meeting this shortage: 
one is by increasing milk production and the other 
is to increase the production of cold pressed oils 
both by stopping export of edible oil seeds and 
increasing the cultivation of oil seeds. 

The Chairman ‘of the Vanaspati Manufacturers 
Association of India in his letter refers to the 
apprehension that traces of nickel found in vanaspati 
may “prove poisonous in the long run” and 
assures us that: 

“they would do no harm as it has been found 

that human beings can absorb and excrete relatively 

large quantities of nickel without any ill effects 
resulting therefrom” and that vegetables which 
people consume “such as carrots, onions, tomatoes, 
lettuce etc. contain much larger quantities of nickel 
than is ever likely to be found in vanaspati.” 
He seems to be innocent of the fact that the nickel 
in the vegetables is in combination while that in 
vanaspati is definitely foreign matter. This will make 
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a world of difference in the capacity of the human 
body to deal with such matter. The one may be 
excreted while the other may act as a poison. 
Again the Chairman makes light of ‘Col. 
Sokhey’s speculations” based on “two month old 
experiments on rats". We are not here to put up 
a defence on behalf of Sir S. S. Sokhey. He is 
quite capable of taking care of himself. But when 
the Chairman goes onto state that “to condemn 
vanaspati on inconclusive evidence, while the case 
is officially sub judice is to do a disservice to the 
country in general and to an important food 
industry in particular ” and calls upon us “to with- 
hold criticism until the Expert Committee publishes 
its findings”, we feel he is applying the safety valve 
in the wrong place. If I am walking through’ the 
jungle with a child and the child is picking wild 
berries to eat and two villagers passing by express 
differing opinions on the pdisonousness of the berries, 
would I suggest that the child should go on eating 
the berries while the question of their poisonous 
nature 13; sub judice? The prudent course will be 
to stop the child eating the berries pending §satis- 
factory proof that the berries are wholesome. 
Similarly, if the Chairman feels the matter is 
sub judice we submit that the proper course for 
the manufacturers, on whom the onus of proof 
would lie, is to immediately stop producing vanaspati 
until conclusive evidence that it is not harmful is 
forthcoming. We trust this reasonable course will 
now be adopted by the vanaspati minufacturers 


without a legal injunction. 
| J. C. KUMARAPPA 


GANDHIJ!’S ADVICE TO SINDH HINDUS 


Gandhiji’s timely clarification of his advice to 
Sindh Hindus has heartened them to face the future 
with courage and fortitude. Asked to clarify his 
advice that Sindh Hindus should migrate in the 


event of partition, Gandhijitold Bhai Pratap Dayaldas > 


of Hyderabad who met him at New Delhi: 

“TI said that you should suffer bravely, but non- 
violently unto death But if you cannot do that and 
must take a disgraceful surrender of all including 
honour, your womenfolk and religion, in that case, 
the only and safe proper course for you to take is 
migration, not singly, but of all the Hindus and 
other non-Muslims. ”’ 

To a further query as to what would be the 
plight of the minorities in Sindh in the case of a 
partition of India, Gandhiji replied : 

“ That question is to be fought out in the Consti- 
tuent Assembly, but I am certain that all protection 
that is humanly possible will be stipulated for. You 


must not be weaklings.” 
Errata 


In Harijan of May 4, 1947 last word On page 135 
should read madam. 

In Harijan of May 11, 1947 on page 143, in 2-2 
read WH instead of » In 2-2 read arfarasay 
instead of #faqqy, in %-<¢ read UNzat instead of 
wheat, in the next verse read aaa for weg and 
¥% for 32. In the next Paragraph after that for 
the bank read on the bank. In & - &¥ for adtfa read 
wiifa. In the monk’s address for the wealth read 
wealth, and in the last line for aera} read arfieay. 
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GANDHIJ!’S BIHAR TOUR DIARY 
15-5-'47 

Gandhiji addressed the prayer gathering today 
in Bankipore Maidan at Patna after a fortnight. In 
the interval, he said, he had been to Delhi and 
Calcutta. He had not foreseen his visit to Calcutta. 
For, his vow of do or die was taken only for 
Noakhali and Bihar. But what he heard about 
Calcutta made him feel that he might be of some 
use there. And he could say that he had not been 
entirely unsuccessful. In Calcutta also he was 
serving Bihar. For the cause was the same. By 
going to Calcutta or elsewhere, where he might be 
called upon to go in future, though the possibility 
was very remote, he did not leave out Bihar or 
Noakhali. It only extended the field of the operation 
of his do or die mission. He felt that success at one 
place would be followed by success at other places. 
The future was, however, in God’s hands. 


During his absence Gandhiji had kept himself 
informed about the work going on in Bihar. During 
the day he had received more information. Affairs 
in Bihar moved slowly. The Biharis were, however, 
not slow when they committed acts of madness. There 
was no reason why they should be slow in making 
amends. The rains were coming. They were working 
against time..The Ministry had concentrated the . 
control of rehabilitation work in Ansari Saheb’s 
hands for the sake of efficiency. General Shah Nawaz, 
who had gone ona short leave, would be presently 
in their midst. If sufficient capable women workers 
imbued with the spirit of loving service came forward 
to work among the Muslim women, he felt sure, 
the work would go forward. } 


Gandhiji was sure that if Bihar succeeded in instil- 
ling confidence in the Muslims, her influence would 
be felt throughout India. Some Hindus wrote to 
Gandhiji to ask if he expected them to flatter and 
fawn on the Musalmans. He, asa life-long fighter 
with truth and ahimsa as his weapons, could not 
countenance that. What he counselled was the 
control of their baser instincts of anger and hatred. 
And if avoiding harshness and adopting perfect 
gentlemanliness was flattery, he would not hesitate 
to use that word. 


_ Gandhiji then iaformed the congregation that 
he could not bear the strain of touring every place 
in the heat. He had to content himself with holding 
his prayer meeting at different places every day. 

16-5-’47 

Gandhiji in his pOst-prayer speech at Gulzarbagh 
today referred to his visit to the refugee camp 
nearby prior to the Prayer meeting. He had not 
been able to see it as thoroughly as he would have | 
liked to do. But what he saw aad heard from the 
Superintend2nt made him really glad, 


The camp was being run on the principle of 
self-help. Men worked and were paid their due. 
The children also worked, though they were paid 
more than what they would be otherwise entitled 
to. Such self-help bred self-respect. 
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They were innocent men and women, continued 
the speaker, who had suffered at the hands of the 
Hindus who had gone temporarily insane, It was 
their (the Hindus’) duty, therefore, to make ll 
amends they could. They should go and visit the 
refugees in the camp, interest themselves in every 
detail of their life, and seek to help them in every 
way they could. If they did that, Gandhiji said, it 
would be in part payment of the debt that they 
owed to the refugees whom they had wronged. 

Similarly, about the refugees who had left the 
province through fear or due to false propaganda, 
they need not beg them to come back. They should 
win them back by the magnetic power of their love. 
If they could create such an atmosphere of affec- 
tion and brotherliness, most of the Muslims who 
had left the, province would return. His work and 
that of the Government would be considerably 
lightened. And Bihar would truly become the 
province of Spring, as its name signified. 


17-5-'47 


Gandhiji did not address the prayer gathering 
this evening, arranged at Dinapur, about six miles 
from here, because of the noise at the meeting 
which included a large number of women and children. 


A large congregation had assembled at the prayer 
ground and thousands of men and women continued 
pouring in. With all efforts the noise created by 
the crowd could not be stopped. Gandhiji, there- 
fore, dispensed with the usual practice of two 
minutes’ silence during the prayer. 

Gandhiji told the gathering that he felt that he 
was defeated in his attempt to make ‘them hear 
what he wanted to say. He felt sorry for that. He 
told the audience that he was leaving the prayer 
ground without addressing them. 

18-5-'47 
As Gandhiji’s weekly silence had begun earlier 


in the day, his written message was read out to 


the prayer gathering. 

In the course of the message he stated that 
it pained him that the day before he had to 
keep a very large number of the audience, who 
attended the prayer meeting, without being able to 
give them his usual message. He thought that due 
to the carelessness or inefficiency of the volunteers 
or because of an insufficiency of loud-speakers the 
eager and vast crowd had to go away disappointed. 
“ Such failures should be a matter of shame for us 
and we should learn to keep order even when we 
gather in hundreds of thousands,” he remarked. 


Gandhiji further stated that if we were not 
able to observe this elementary rule of good conduct, 
he was afraid, we would not be able to retain our 
hard-won independence. Democracy required that 
every one, man or woman, should realize his or 
her responsibility. That was, he thought, what was 
meant by Panchayat Raj. If any limb of the body 
ceased to function properly the whole body became 
slack. Similarly, Gandhiji stated, the whole of India 
was one body and the individuals were its limbs. 
If one limb should become slack or useless, the 
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whole body would suffer proportionately. That was 
why he laid so much stress on lack of discipline at 
meetings, in railway trains or at railway stations. 


Gandhiji went on to state that he would go so 
far as to feel that if they had been trained to keep 
order at all gatherings, the Bihar riots would have 
been an impossibility. 

Today any disturbance was given a communal 
colour with the result, Gandhiji thought, that what 
was not meant to be a communal conflict turned 
into one. The volunteers, therefore, should realize 
how important it was to teach the people to keep 
order whenever they congregated. This would not 
be accomplished by merely attempting it when 
meetings were actually being held. Previous training 
was necessary. Volunteers must go from house to 
house and give the people this necessary adult 
education. 


Gandhiji suggested that the volunteers should 
aim at taking him again to Dinapur and to that 
end prepare the people for perfect silence and 
other observances of the laws of meetings and 
when they were sure they could take him back 
when he returned from Delhi. Gandhiji stressed 
that that would be a good object lesson. 


TO SOUTH AFRICA 


[On the eve of their departure for South Africa, 
Gandhiji sent the following message to Drs. Y. M. 
Dadoo and G. M. Naicker, to be conveyed to Field 
Marshal Smuts, the European community, the African 
and coloured peoples and to the Satyagrahis. — Ed. ] 


Field Marshal Smuts is a trustee for Western 
civilization. I still cling to the hope that he will 
not sustain it on the suppression of Asiatics and 
Africans. South Africa should present a blend of 
the three. 


To the people of South Africa, to whom I am no 
stranger, I would say that they should not make the 
position of their representatives impossible’by their 
unwarranted prejudice against colour. The future 
is surely not with the so-called White races if they 
keep themselves in purdah. The attitude of unrea- 
son will mean a third war which sane people should 
avoid. Political cooperation among all the exploited 
races in South Africa can only result in mutual 
goodwill, if it is wisely directed and based on truth 
and non-violence. 


I have no doubt that those South African 
Indians who seek to create a division will do harm 
to themselves and to the great cause of liberty for 
which the movement of satyagraha has stood and 
must stand. 

To the satyagrahis I would advise strict adher- 
ence to the fundamentals of satyagraha which 
literally means force of truth and this is for ever 
invincible. It is a good sign that they have a pro- 
gressive European group solidly behind them. The 
satyagrahis of South Africa should know that they 
have India at their back in their struggle for pre- 
serving the self-respect of the Indians: in South 
Africa. 


— HARIJAN 
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AHIMSA, A FACT OF LIFE 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 


Q. 1. The Hindus being influenced by your 
preaching of ahimsa may in the near future get 
beaten by the Muslim League followers. This is the 
general feeling in view of the belief that the 
Muslims are being secretly armed on a wide scale. 


A. 1. The assumption is serious. If it is sound, 
it casts a grave reflection upon the Provincial 
Governments. In any event, how I wish the Hindus 
were influenced by my teaching of ahimsa which 
is a force mightier than the force of arms however 
powerful. No teacher can be held responsible for 
a caricature of his teachings. Do we not know how 
geometrical propositions are Caricatured by in- 
different pupils ? Are the teachers to be blamed? 
The utmost that can be said against me is that I 
am an incompetent teacher of ahimsa. If such be 
the case, let us pray that my successor will be 
much more competent and successful. 


Q. 2. After the British withdrawal from India, 
there is a likelihood of chaos and anarchy prevailing 
in the country. There is a fear that the Nationalists, 
unless they immediately started learning self-defence 
with fire-arms, may suffer and ultimately find them- 
selves under the heels of the Muslim League whose 
followers believe only in fighting. Pakistan or no 
Pakistan, the trouble is coming because there is 
the secret hand of imperialism working behind the 


scenes. Would you not modify your theory of ahimsa ~ 


in the larger context of such a political situation 


overtaking the country for the sake of individual 
defence ? 


A. 2. The Nationalists are not worth the proud 
name they bear, if they fear the Muslim League 
as you imagine. Can the Nationalists exclude the 
followers of the League from the sphere of their 
action ? I am not thinking of vote-catching devices. 
I am thinking of the Muslims as Indians, the same 
as others, needing their care and attention. If the 
leaders have ceased to believe in ahimsa, they 
should boldly and frankly say so and set about 
putting their house in order. For me there is no 
scope for any change. Ahimsa is no mere theory 
with me, it is a fact of life based on extensive 
experience. How can a man who has tasted apples 
and repeatedly found them sweet be induced to 
describe them as bitter. Those who say they are 
bitter have tasted not apples but something looking 
very much like them. Ahimsa should not fear the 
secret or open hand of imperialists assuming for 


the sake of argument that it is working as suggested 
5 ithe question. 
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DEBTOR, JUDGE AND JURY 


In a previous issue we had indicated how the 
present Sterling Balances are but the resultant of 
many items of expenditure that have been debited 
to India, and later appropriated out of our revenues 
and other items representing goods taken away 
from India, not on a contract basis, but more or 
less, on a system of confiscation. We had pointed 
out that these debts if properly scrutinized and 
adjudicated by an impartial Tribunal will show a 
credit balance to India of about five thousand 
seven hundred crores. We had also suggested an 
impartial judicial Tribunal to be appointed to go 
into all transactions of debts and credits since the 
days of Clive to the present day. 

A few days'ago Dr. Hugh Dalton, the Chancellor 
of the British Exchequer, threatened to use the 
giant strength of Great Britain in repudiating her 
legitimate dues to her creditors. The nobility of 
strength lies in using it in the defence of the weak 
and the needy, not in terrorizing the world to do 
the will of the wielder of the big stick. 

Now comes the news that to a question in 
Parliament, raised by Col. Crostawaite Eyre, asking 
if Dr. Dalton’s statement — that the war debt owed 
by Great Britain is to be very substantially scaled 
down — represented the British Government's policy, 
the Prime Minister, Mr. Attlee replied saying that 
“there is nothing new in this policy which, so far 
as the Sterling Area Countries are concerned, 
was set out in Article 10 of the Anglo-American 
Financial Agreement of December 13, 1945.” 

When it suits the parties they preach the high 
principles of sanctity of contracts and the fulfilment 
of obligations, and when it does not suit them, 
they come out with excuses which will not appeal 
to anybody but themselves. When India was a 
debtor, we were not even given a hearing when 
we questioned the accuracy of the debts and these 
very debts have been settled by the Britishers paying 


‘themselves out of Indian revenues, the public of 


India having had no voice or say in the matter. 

By an adventitious circumstance now India stands 
as a creditor. These credits were not piled up by 
India supplying war materials on her own volition. 
Whatever was needed was taken away by the Bri- 
tish Government of India and in return paper notes 
were substituted resulting in untold suffering caused 
by maladjustment in the economic organization of 
the country. Ultimately we can trace, not only the 
Bengal famine, but even the recurring famines 
since, to this disruption of the economic structure. 
The poor people of India have not only suffered 
physically, but millions have lost their lives as a 
consequence. It would, therefore, be seen that the 
claims of Great Britain to scale down her debts 
are not tenable. 

When a powerful debtor country wishes to get 
out of its obligations there will be nothing to pre- 
vent dissatisfaction, hatred and ill-will between the 
parties. These are the seeds on which global wars 
are raised. If we wish to prevent the mighty relying 
on their might to suppress justice and fair play, 
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we ought to have an International Tribunal to 
adjudicate on such matters. Would it be possible 
for the UNO to bring into existence such a body 
to which these and other such questions may be 
referred and thus prevent the debtor himself playing 
the role of the judge and the jury? 

J. C. KUMARAPPA 


DIARY OF GANDHIJI’S 
CALCUTTA VISIT 

9-5-'47 

In his post-prayer speech Gandhiji said that he 
had not expected to come to Calcutta but when 
he had reports from friends about events in 
Calcutta, he thought that he should go there and 
put in his work in pursuit of the same object 
that had taken him to Noakhali and then to Bihar. 

They saw before them Gurudev’s portrait with 
floral decorations, for 25th of Baisakh was Gurudev’s 
birthday. That was why they had two hymns from 
Gurudev’s pen sung to them. Great men never 
died and it was upto them to keep them immortal 
by continuing the work they had commenced. The 
second (Hinshaya Unmatta Prithvi) was most 
apposite at the moment when the Hindus and the 
Muslims were fighting. The purport of the hymn 
was that God should take them from darkness unto 
light, from untruth unto truth and from misery 
unto bliss indefinable. This was the mantra with 
which he had armed Deenbandhu Andrews and 
Pearson when he permitted them to proceed to 
South Africa. These two were among the best of 
Gurudev’s numerous devotees throughout the world. 
It was a good thing that Qaid-e-Azam Jinnah’s 
words uttered to the Pathan deputation that had 
waited on him were to the same tune. They should 
read those words for themselves. If all followed 
the advice, India would truly become a unique land 
of real peace. They knew that the Qaid-e-Azam was 
joint signatory to the document on non-violence he 
had signed. That at once imposed on him (Gandhiji) 
the duty of fasting unto death if either the Hindus 
or the Muslims descended to the level of savages or 


beasts. Let the Hindus of Bihar and the Muslims 


of Noakhali remember the fact. 

He had earned the right to fast by the service 
which he had and was still rendering to the 
Musalmans of India. The poet Iqbal had taught 
them already that true religion does not teach men 
to hate one another. Let them all take that lesson 
to heart and render India a land of peace and 
brotherhood among men. 

The British were surely going to quit India. If 
we had any differences between ourselves let us 
make it completely our own affair and not approach 
the British for a settlement; for the latter had no 
duty except to quit at the earliest possible moment. 
If they fulfilled that part of their task, all else 
could be settled between ourselves as between 
brother and brother. 

10-5-'47 

Gandhiji addressed himself to two questions that 

were asked of him. 
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The first question was: In view of the sourness 
between the Hindus and the Muslims that seemed 
to be daily growing, was it possible for the two 
to become friends ? 

Gandhiji answered emphatically that the enmity 
could not last for ever. They were brothers and must 
remain so in spite of temporary insanity. But 
perpetual feud was not an impossibility between 
communities as it was not between two individuals. 
He hoped that that would not happen, for he pro- 


_phesied that in that case they would bury the two 


religions in India and would sell their freedom for 
a mess of pottage. 

The second question was: Could partition of 
Bengal be avoided in view of the rising Hindu 
opinion in its favour ? 

Gandhiji recognized the force of that opinion. 
He himself was not in a position to pronounce an 
opinion. But he could say without fear of contradic- 
tion that if there was partition, the Muslim majority 
would be responsible for it and, what was more, 
the Muslim Government that was in power. If 
he was the Prime Minister of Bengal, he would 
plead with his Hindu brethren to forget the past. 
He would say to them that he was as much a Bengali 
as they were. Differences in religion could not part 
the two. We and they spoke the same language, 
had inherited the same culture. All that was Bengal’s 
was common to both, of which both should be 
equally proud. Bengal was Bengal. It was neither 
the Punjab, nor Bombay, nor anything else. If the 
Prime Minister could possibly take up that attitude 
he (the speaker ) would undertake to go with him 
from place to place and reason with Hindu audiences 
and he made bold to say that there would not be 
a Hindu opponent left of the unity of Bengal, the 
unity for which the Hindus and the Muslims had 
fought together so valiantly and undone “the 
settled fact” of so powerful a Viceroy as Lord 
Curzon. If he were Janab Suhrawardy, he would 
invite the Hindus to partition his body before 
they thought of partitioning Bengal. If he had that 
sturdy love for Bengal and the Bengalis, whether 
Hindus or Muslims, that love would melt the 
stoniest Hindu heart as it was their fear and 
suspicion that had seized the Hindu mind. He 
could not forget Noakhali or even Calcutta if all 
he heard was true, as it was equally true of the 
Muslim mind in Bihar. And he had not hesitated 
to tell the Hindus (of Bihar) that they should 
remove all suspicion and fear from the Muslim 
mind. He believed in the sovereign rule of the law 
of Love which made no distinctions. 

11-5-'47 

In the course of his post-prayer address Gandhiji 
said that he had the privilege of receiving Shaheed 
Saheb at Sodepur. He had wished to go to his 
house but he would not let him go to his place. 
He had no information to give on the interview 
save that he had to repeat what he had said the 
day before. 

He then addressed himself to the two questions 
put to him at the prayer meeting. 


EE 
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The first was: You have advised us to work 
for an undivided Bengal. But can there be an un- 
divided Bengal with a divided India ? 

The answer was that if what he had said was well 
understood, it followed that nothing could happen 
without the joint wish of both the Hindus and the 
Muslims. If a third party was not to decide their 
fate, it could be only decided by their joint will. 
Then there was no question as yet of a divided India. 
If the distant event unfortunately did come to pass, 


the joint and free will of Hindu and Muslim - 


Bengalis would decide which part to join. 

The second question was: The British have not 
yet quit. Should not that be our first demand ? Can 
we not wait to settle matters between ourselves 
after powet is really transferred to the Indian people? 

This question really did not arise. For when the 
whole of Bengal had one united mind, it was irre- 
levant whether it was expressed then or after the 
British power had actually withdrawn. 

12-5-"47 

In his written message to the prayer gathering 
Gandhiji said : 

The thought that is uppermost in my mind 
today is how to combat the goonda rule that 
seems to be fast enveloping us. This I say of all 
- India; perhaps it is true more or less of the whole 
world. 

Let the Hindus not deceive themselves with 
the belief that it is well with them. As a 
devout Hindu that I claim to be, I wish to affirm 
that we Hindus will be living in a fool’s paradise 
if we harboured any such thought. Goondaism is no 
preparation for taking the place of foreign rule. 

The thoughtless interference at prayer meetings 
is not a small symptom of the disease I am describ- 
ing. Intolerance is a form of goondaism. It is no 
less disgraceful than the savagery which we see 
announced in the daily press. Let all political work- 
ers, be they Hindu, Muslim or any other ponder 
well over what is happening before their eyes. Let 
it not be said by the future generations that we 
were trying to learn how to lose liberty before 
it was even gained. I would ask all the school 
masters of India, now that they are no longer under 
the observation of the foreign masters, that they 
should recognize their true function even at the 
risk of their lives to give the right bent to the minds 
of those whom it is their proud privilege to mould. 

13-5-"47 | : 

At today’s prayer meeting Gandhiji dealt with 
the questions that were before him. 

The first was: What could we do to save our- 
selves and our culture—whether Hindu or Muslim? 

Gandhiji said that he thought that nobody else 
could protect their culture for them. They had to 
protect it themselves and could destroy it by their 
folly. Thus, if Bengal had one culture, as he believed 
it had, it was for the people of Bengal to protect it. 

The second question was: When everything at 
the top goes wrong, can the goodness of the people 
at the bottom assert itself against its mischievous 
influence ? 
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In answer Gandhiji said that if the people at 
the top went wrong, it was certainly open to, and 
it was the duty of those at the bottom, to remove 
the wrong top even as he would remove an 
umbrella which appeared to be at the top but 
which was sustained by him. 

Thus Pandit Nehru was at the top. But in reality 
he was sustained by them. If he went wrong, those 
at the bottom could remove him without trouble. 
Coming nearer home if they found Suhrawardy 
Saheb (the Bengal Premier) to be unworthy, they 
at the bottom could certainly remove him, not by 
physical force but by the way he had had the honour 
of putting before them. The argument that he was 
elected by the Muslim voters was beside the point. 

It all boiled down to the fact that if the people 
at the bottom were ignorant, they would be exploited. 
Such was the case with the English. When they 
realized their strength and the fact that the bottom 
sustained the top, it would be well with them. 
Therefore, he would say that if the top was wrong 
there was something radically wrong with the bottom. 
Let them, therefore, dispel their ignorant helplessness. 

Before he dealt with the questions, Gandhiji 
told some demonstrators that they need not be 
afraid of his doing anything that they did not like. 
He-represented nobody but himself. He could only 
give advice which they were free to accept or 
reject. Therefore, if Bengal was divided or united, 
it would be their act. 

14-5-47 . 

Gandhiji in his after-prayer speech today said 
that he was leaving for Patna and then proceeding 
to Delhi, and hoped to return to Calcutta after his 
work in Delhi was finished. 

He had spent two hours in visiting the scenes 
of the recent disturbances in the company of the 
Chief Minister and could see that the destruction 
was small compared tothe August disturbances. He 
hoped this was the last of disturbances in Calcutta. 

Gandhiji then replied to two questions put to 
him. The first question was: 

Calcutta has virtually become divided into Hindu 
and Muslim zones. What can be done by the 
citizens so that normal life can once again be restored? 

Gandhiji replied: 

The only way is at least for one party to be 
wholly truthful and non-violent. Then they will 
fear no one but God. Such men are the men of 
courage. All parties will make friends with them 
and even goondas will shed their goondaism before 
them. I know of no other better way. I have 
appealed to the Muslims who are in a majority to 
take the lead. 

The second question was: 

Why do you ask the Hindus to study the Quran 
also ? Is it not enough if they study their own religion? 

Replying Gandhiji said: 

It is the duty of everyone to study the scriptures 
of religions other than his own. This enables people 
to keep their religion pure and rid it of blemishes. 
Moreover, we have Christians, Muslims, Parsis and 
followers of other religions amongst us. It behoves 
the Hindus to study their religious books if they 
regard them as their brothers. 


— 
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ENGLISH INTO HINDUSTANI 
INSTALMENT — XX 
ENGLISH HINDUSTANI 
Crab, catch a v. aya! Bee a Ga, yadt aa | 
eS 
Crabs, to turn out vo, Was eal, wera sar | 
Gye ef \ cb ya See’ 
Crabbed adj. ea, t2lt, fagfrer; gaa ga, Far 
(sent) att fait, avea, ata feast | 
sen (6 SS) ae Le lel tte OW do 
BY Ns hee gl 
Crack n. @; Ses, RA, Tas; ale ( Haass ) 
(S or) bye thls ce MS $y)5o 
Crack adj. aff, agit, Aiea; faargi | 
CIS 6 595 WF ly ley 
Crack brained adj. a7, Tet, qa, wrt 
Se «Soy Of SFh 
Crack v. weal, fewal, atgar, SISA, TU SHAT; BNATFaL 
met TS AAT I 
Bley cole & yl CUE hs. chgye cyt Ay ole 
Crack a bottle v. atas wet a ta, aah wear | 
lr yp ce lof dk Jy 
Crack a fake v. SB aar— ae, eat BAT | 
UT gue HSL IYg 
Cracked adj. 141%, ya; ger, ater, fagar gen | 
la BH Ms oF US Soy SFL 


Crack one’s fingers v. qe asrat, Hafsat qearat 


Gite LEI like Se 
Crack up 0 ag, aga, as Ber 
4 a bles lila 4, 
Cracker m. Ter@l; FU farge; ao | 
b gx 61S | NS ta ly 
Crackers, nut- n. ada | va 
Crackle v. SETA, AHN, ACAsTAr | 
lil te lode LT 
Cracknel n, 3% went Hrpu faeHe | 
Cradle n. nial, aaa, faster 1 Yoie Wier UL 
Cradling m. tra, aru, ales (magi a sige) 
(© ad b Ge Fag cal capil 
Craft n. aera, tens; fagua, sett; sa,aear, 
Qa; aa, Aare | 
Bl «5b Say slasas as is SOK kes, 665k 5 sa (5 Vie 
Craftsman n. ardtaz, fret, TAH | 
a orn Hh Ae Se 
Craft, handi- 1. qa, arvar Ba | : 
‘as 6 Pic (S98 ems 
Crafty ad aTa1%, wat, ar, wat | 
syne deer tade c6se TN 
Crag 1. F319, Si az | be cash sly LS 
Cram v. S441, Faq wer, FagAT; op ule 
Teal | Lad Wy Bc lod UyugS Wp prilpe Lay ‘ 
Crambo nN. gaat, aaarsit, as | Ave 655) ee ne Oy 
Cramp m. Sea, ate | 547 oh! 
Cramp v, treat, verre | VE LSS, 
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Crane nm, ana, $4; THs (ale sd ses ae ee ) | 
(F oh dS LV ws) Woias 
Cranium nm. @qet i boi 
Cranial adj. utagtar 1 € sh 05 
Crank n. ater siete faz; gee ate; aadt are, 
TaN | 
Ser el aes the Saas foe a> aS Ga 
Cranny m. &%, Gua, ate i 4) 
Crape n. 3% fees tar facia aagt ( aaa fra 
fades gta &) +1 
(2 Ve dhl 2c gh) WS Verse WE od cel 
Crash n. Agrtl, AAs, ZFHt; Atel BIST, Va RE 
OS GU seen ek Sg a 
Crash v. agate ara fica, cen, See GHe et Har | 
Ue ag 3g SE AS US GL clips 
Crass. adj. atet, var, aga, fama tal ee Lyd by 
Crate n. tau, sar, art (angie) | 
. (6 53S) oT be TY 
Crater n. Samet Wiss FA, AA Zasaas Galsst 
We; TS | 
iF spe © gle J AS! FT OS se 4 Ve 
Cravat n. Sar, Aazisf | GEG «ay 
Crave v. Ha, ae, aga a qe, seal sear | 
USL. SN. ° -akinle. gdtsigegs se lanliere Wee oe 
Craven adj, swta, Far, fier gat le |) a ad 
Craven, cry v. daar se ea, at Wa Bar | 
LJ ol ole «las J hg 
Crawl v. tra, It ae asa; gefaqt asa, fad 
aon, Pt dR aen;, He-aatet agaraa dar 
a er ie gtagl cle ong fle Ob ints GSES 
Ue oly Suh Ke 25S tte 5 nas 
Crayon n. Gfta aftarh offas; faa ar aadit ( afta 
wafer ) 1 (S VWF i) not we they TL WT oS, 
Craze n, wed, dart 1 Gly> oS 3 
Craze, be the v. aga Taq anal, ftarstd ater ( feet | 
sitgat ) 1 (6 sxe eS) Var om cles UT ey Om 
Crazy adj. 11, dar, atash; sas, fata 
Wo oS 0598 Shy calys SFL 
Crazy pavement n. asite sffzt a gear Har 
FASE Lot! Sore 
Creak v. & ¥ an, fare USS US ox ox 
Cream n. arf, vat; aarsfitt faash; aq, ar, 
TTA, AK, WAS | ; 
Solo fee cole cole cee Ele J Ge £ GY «Gh 
Cream cheese n. aerate ott, grat aeiz 
as bars «ns © Gh 
Crstt coloured adj. qf orat 1 © fi, los 
Cream ‘separator mn. aareftet gad Han ast Fe | 
5:45: EO) oe a0.9 sgh 
Cream v. aarft ata, aarit gaa; ae at faaz 
fares Baty IK jock se UsYl Ge WL Gu 
Creamery n, area, ft aaa FATT; Ga, Feat 
qT Heaadl THA | 
of > S's L a 


ioe 


Cle 6 yh yo 


cS lta. 


cars £4 K as a. «4% 


Crease n. 442, aaqe, ae; fuarei vit ie Fanqeh 
aq ( fret) 
> S dy Supe oF os) CHWS fe che coy 
(uw eS Ff) 
Create v. 4a aq, Jaa BAN; FAA, Fal GET BEAT, 
Taal, BT Al aga star | 
Vy ech L O68 «ley AS ly bs bL ub s ol VS Jay 
Creation n. tafsa, gafa, aaa, wna, fia; waar, 
Sera, Was Arastt : 
GU Sle LIT Waly this «co ghe tl why 
Creator n. Yl aBaael, aaa | 
WG es oT) haw 
Creature ». oa, gaa, sof, anar gan | 
Ny Lec gly Ole 6 ye 
Creche n. avatar avert aieftear | 
ails gis 3) 9 fi UO 
Credence n. fazara, fataaiz | obkel «+!,25 
Credence to, give v. a oa, fazara ar faa wea | 
US slel b olyss «lJ ob 
Credentials m. aaq ) + , 
Credible adj. amia sel a WANS BAR, ANAd ae 
Sy ae iar shu 2S oe 
Credit n. fazaia, axta, acre; franz; are, ar, as 
art; 3a, Aa; FA, BA | 
al tub A « Ole «gol. orn oe ere) eee) 
ves las! Tentd 
Credit v. ara, ata Be, Ta se, aa aMat 
fesaat 1 4S) me BUT ZT US ae SNF ee chil 
Credit, a letter of #. get | wie 
Credit to, give v. faa ar faz sear | 
GS olgts b ihcl 
Credit for, get the v. avait oat, araqat ata 
Gi ya Sy) el « by ob J. 
Credit, lose v. ara wot fazara a feat rar War 
Lay ble sll lyse «bg S SL 
Credit, on gaK 1 5b! 
Creditable adj, ara, ais a aets Fa, aA aT 
fagyead BeaeT | 
Vig DY oy bk ob Sy Ll baw lg 
Creditor nm, saan, faa set Sar at, TEA | 
Sek «eld es er 5b o! 
Credo n. at Creed! creed »%> 
Credulous adj. ats, dara, edt aa Satta 
We oS Ole gules lela 6 Vp 
Creed n. 44, A¥Z4, Ad, Bas ( THs ) 
(< ¢>) Jel 6m 6 ade cep 
Creek m. aret, Ha 1 IS cht 
Creel n. Hact cater zteet 1 3 6 4S, bee 
Creep v. tr, %% as aan, a aT A AR aaa, 
_ 3s A wat agar | 
inde WL Sy oe 2 neo 2 eo b Se le bc dy « LE, 
and. in v. BISA HAC AAT, FAT | ag KT Wale Ky 
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Creep o out 9. aqiaa a alae ( freem | 6: pre Se 
Creeper n. aa, 4 1 b + 
Creepy or crawly adj. star, facta, tar | 
HS, gS sz 
Creeps, flesh v. aiet geadt ce sn, aifead 
ABA | ee hte sbile ee Om Yt 
Creeps, gave me the v. qa et al, aa faa aret 1 
JT A wee ht a> 
Creeping things n. #ie-aale, sta-ag | 
Fe oe ab K oS 
Cremate v. 2% a sit War 1 We ZY b x 
Cremation n. Wee, gal Waar | We 92 oF ols 
Crematorium or Crematory n. war-afa, gel 
ASMA AT, BAA | 
te AV Se wy gy Oltat 
Cremona n. wa aatfea (addt) wt aaa aK 
( fatarfeer it aaar f 1 
o by ow (hl) Sie fT (Sst) dels vel 
Crenated adj. ater 1 Yl | 
Crenellated adj. Site 1 sls 1 KS 
Creole n. att sta at ae feet Gar ga ak face 
Toate adt gan; einer He (midtet a aera 
ail eeattert ) | 
Sb Bor os) ae lay mw gil eos e Sic Son 
6 a NEAL gel ha NA a 
Creole ee n. eat st aaert Ger ger at | 
ply Vas ue & I = 
Crepe n. ta arts TET, 7 Pa 
aS AS dh 6 ahs 
Chepe de Chine n. att %a (ata Raat BIT ) 
(us 5 em <> ) oes or 
Crepitate v. fasfag m Seach sary sear 
ty oot SS Sl ke & 
Crepitation a. wagitt anata. (ait set ae ara 
qaqa gage i - 
ae ee A ck A! BB xsl ST cs tece 
Crescendo nm. agat gan at, AA aH Aga 
late Gh ooo cm lye lok 
Crescent #. agdare, Aga; qe Ae; anf =z; 
qat ae a wfet ae assem; geet ast; 
feroraet feat 
Lae (hee sail, Aes | tik 6 CJ? Slay «Vly > 
Os 6 wel tike F OSF th fe SF sk «sl 
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THEIN TERNATIONAL CHORE- 
BAZAAR 


A few weeks back, we commented on the im- 
morality of India taking part in any programme of 
reparations. We hold that we were not a party to 
the last war, nor do we now seek to gainanything 
as a consequence of the last war, which was waged 
for imperial purposes by all parties concerned. In 
any case, to take advantage of people who are 
down atthe moment, because of their inability to be 
the first amongst the most violent, is mean and.un- 


_ chivalrous. It is on a par with highway robbery or 


with depriving the weak of their property; using 
one’s own strength for the fulfilment of one’s own 
desires. First came the news that German patents 
were being distributed amongst the Allies and some 
of their industrial establishments were being dis- 
mantled for distribution among the so-called “vic- 
tors’. Then a similar news item in regard to Japanese 


assets also appeared. India was asked.to send her. 


indent for the German booty. Our reaction was 


tions would dab us with the same brush with 
which we have been painting the imperialists. 


Greed and selfishness have been the root cause 
of creating hatred and illwill amongst all nations; 


and they have led to repeated global wars which 


have brought in distress, starvation and death in 
their wake. India’s cultural background is one of 
peace and goodwill amongst nations and we ought 
not to deviate from this tradition of India if India 
is to deliver the message of goodwill amongst the 
nations of the world. 


Referring to Reuter’s report that 80 million yards 
of piece goods and 8 million pounds of yarn of 
Japanese textiles are being allot#@d to India, the 
special correspondent of a Madras newspaper reports 
that the Government,of India seem to be chary of 
giving any information in regard to the news. He 
added that the Government of India have asked 
for higher allotment than that mentioned above and 
that the question of distribution was under active 
consideration. We are not clear whether these goods 
form part of the reparations loot from the Japanese. 
If it is so, it would mean that India is rapidly 
drifting towards imperialism. We earnestly hope that 
the present Interim Government would do all it can 
to keep us from following the downward path that 
the Japanese had taken during the last century. 

J. C. KUMARAPPA 
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Two ANNAS 


PUBLIC PROTESTS 


A news item from Madras states that thousands 
of people had foregathered at the Tilak Ghat on 
the beach at the meeting arranged for Shri C. 
Rajagopalachari and Dr. Rajendra Prasad. Rajaji’s 
arrival seemed to be the signal for an- unseemly 
demonstration of hurling sandals, stones and sand 
at the platform: This kind of demonstration is 
simple hooliganism and lawlessness and this tendency 
appears to be gaining ground all over the country. 
It is a disgrace to the public life of any country 
and much more so to that of ours which aims at 
achieving great political ends through non-violent 
means. ; 


In a vast country like ours, there will be 
occasions for public dissatisfaction at the course 
adopted by the powers that be. Governments are 


_ not omniscient and often are led away by those 


who are in the proximity of the ministers. It may 


be that the people of Madras had a great many 
‘grievances against the Interim Ministers which they 


_ that to have any part in those “nefatious “transac- 


wished to bring to their notice. This is both natural 
and proper; and it is also the duty of the public 
to keep the ministers in touch with their desires 
and it is their right to pull.up the ministers when 
they deviate from the path laid down by the nation. 
But, at the same time, the ways and means of 
doing this must be both dignified and graceful. 
Unruly methods, such as the one adopted at the 
Madras meeting, harm the cause much more than 
perhaps the participants were aware.of. It is an | 
insult to the guests and it is a reflection on our 
public life. As we move towards Swaraj and 
democracy, greater and greater opportunities will 
occur for bringing to the notice ofthe ministers 
and Governments the _ grievances of people. 
Hence, it would be necessary for us to develop 
self-control and discipline in such matters even 
from now. 


To this end we would suggest that the leaders of 
the various parties should educate their followers, 
either through regular classes or propaganda, in 
the proper ways of bringing to public notice the 
grievances of the parties. This should be considered 
as a very urgent item of their immediate programme: 
otherwise lawlessness and indiscipline will spread 
and mar the public life of the country, 


J. C. KUMARAPPA 
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HOW FOOD MAY BECOME POISON 


| The following from a correspondent will be of 
interest to the readers. The quotation from an 
authority on nutrition values of food clearly explains 
how oils lose their food value in the process of 
hydrogenation — the process through which oils have 
to pass to become vanaspati. —~ Ed.) 

I have been watching with interest and pleasure 
the efforts you have been making to bring home to 
the Governments and the public the injurious nature 
of the foods of commerce such as vanaspati and such 
other oils. The following passage taken from the book 
Chemistry of ood and Nutrition by Sherman, an 
authority on nutritional matters, may help to clarify 
the position. The passage is under the heading 
Unsaturated Fatty Acids. 


“These unsaturated acids have as a rule a 
much lower melting point than the saturated acids 
containing the same number of carbon atoms. The 
glycerides show correspondingly lower melting points 
than those of the saturated fatty acids and are 
therefore found more largely in the soft fats and 

- the fatty oils. Such soft fats or fatty. oils can be 
hardened to any desired consistency (up to that of 
stearin) by hydrogenation which changes the 
unsaturated fatty acid radicles into the corresponding 
members of the more saturated series. This process 
has been enthusiastically developed commercially, 
and large quantities are now hydrogenated to the 
consistency of lard substitutes. It remains to be 
determined how far this is at the expense of the 
special nutritional value which food fats owe to the 
presence of some of the. more highly unsaturated 
fatty acid radicles. ( Then follow details of oléic, 
linoleic and such other fatty acids). These are but 
examples; doubtless many other fatty acids of this 
series occur in natural fats. 

“It is now generally regarded as_ established 
that some unsaturated fatty acid or acids, is or are 
nutritionally essential in the sense in which this 
term has long been applied to some of the amino 
acids in connection with protein metabolism; i, e. 
these acids are either not synthesized in the body, 
or not rapidly enough to meet its needs; so they 
must be furnished in some form in the nutriment. 


“Recognition of the special nutritional import- 
ance of some of the more highly unsaturated fatty 
acids has been followed by _ reinvestigation of 
several food fats as to the presence of such acids, 
with the result that they are now being reported, 
where previously they had escaped attention.” 


It must be borne in mind that food, when all its 
components are intact, promotes health and longevity, 
but the same food when one or more of its elements 
are either missing, or are changed chemically, not only 
ceases to be a food but is a source of disease. It is 
not food but poison. This is in accord with the 
definition of food (#44) given in the Upanishads, 
It is, therefore, highly necessary that both the public 
and the Government should beware of patronizing or 
encouraging chemical methods of converting foods 
into a form fit for preserving them. There must -be 


ee 


ee 


sufficient clinical experiments on men, spread over a 
sufficiently long period, before advocating such foods 
to the public. 


“ MIST OF DEATH OVER NEW YORK ” 


[ This is an article contributed by David B. Parker, 
Lieutenant Colonel, U. S. A., to Coast Artillery Journal 
and condensed in the Reader’s Digest of April 1947. It 
gives us avivid picture of what is in store for mankind 
if the sub-brutal instinct of man’s inhumanity to man 
is not subjected to salutary restraint. Vi Ge Da 


Excerpts from some future historian’s note book 


At 3-30 in the morning of February 25, 1952, 
Roger Jones, a resident of lower New York, woke 
up with a violent, inexplicable attack of nausea, 
which lasted a quarter of an hour. When he went 
back to bed he noticed a thick mist blowing in‘ at 
his window. This surprised him, for the night had 
begun clear, with a strong steady wind. 


At 3-40 Ellis C. Manchester, Port Commissioner 
of New York, arrived at the water front.: He had 
been routed out of bed by frantic phone calls from 
subordinates, who now met him at Pier 10, the end 
of which had been battered by. a huge wave. In 
spite of darkness and mist, he could see more 
damage farther up the Hudson. The excited men 
about him spoke of a great tidal wave caused by 
an earthquake far out at sea. As the Commissioner 
walked back to his car, he was overcome by a 
sudden attack of nausea. 

At about the same time Dr. Hiram Strandberg, 
a Columbia University radiologist, who often worked 
all night in his laboratory, noticed that the pointers 
of three of his radio-activity meters had moved 


.clear off the calibrated dials. After a hurried check 


with other instruments, he telephoned his wife to 
get out of the city at once. Then he ‘called the 
police, the Mayor and Army Headquarters. Some 
of those who answered were politely incredulous, 
others sleepily annoyed. As Strandberg left his 
laboratory, he noticed the mist riding on a stiff 
southwest wind—a combination he had never 
observed before. 


By five o’clock the Mayor's office was full of 
officials, newspaper and radio executives. Pale and 
unshaven, they listened to a group of scientists 


among whom was the famous physicist and Nobel 


Prize winner, Df Felix Novak, trying to outlive a 
catastrophe that no reliable witness had actually seen. 


Not until months later was the whole story of 
the disaster pieced together. An atomic bomb had 
been detonated deep in the waters of New York 
Harbour. Whether the bomb had been planted by a 
submarine, or dropped overboard with a time fuse from 
surface craft was never determined. It exploded at 
3 a. m. with a muffled roar noticed by few of the 
city’s sleeping millions. The explosion sent skyward, 
a mile or more into the air, several million tons 
of water —not solid water but a rainy mist of 
particles each one of which was laden with radio- 
active. fragments that shot forth deadly gamma and 
beta rays. The enemy had picked a night ideally 
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suited to his purpose: a 30-mile wind was blowing 
from the bomb's bursting point straight up the long 
splinter of Manhattan island. In less than an hour 
the lethal rain had fallen all over the city. Although 
the intensity of the radio-active deposits varied 
greatly from block to block, death threatened 
everyone. 

* At 5-15 the Mayor put into effect ‘ Schedule 99” 
—a plan for the evacuation of New York which had 
been prepared some years ago. Immediately orders 
and warnings flooded the air from all radio stations 
—until they were silenced by power failure caused 
by the flight of power house employees. There 
were some other deserters, but city firemen, 
policemen, national guards ‘and scientists remained 
at their posts, risking the accumulation of an 
almost certainly lethal dose of gamma rays. The 
calmest people in the city were the scientists who 
had mustered New York’s collection of Geiger 
Counters (most sensitive instruments for the 
detection of radio-activity invented by Hans Geiger, 
Rutherford’s German assistant) —a pitiful 100 
machines where 10,000 would have been too few — 


and went about mapping the contours of infection. 


Ten minutes after the news of the explosion 
reached him, Dr. Felix Novak had estimated the 
amount of radio-activity released. ‘‘Over the city’s 
most heavily contaminated areas,” he told the Mayor, 


_ “the average dose of gamma radiation is enough to be 


fatal to anyone who remains there for more than 
three hours. In these cases death will not occur for at 


° least nine days — possibly not for six weeks — and 
there will be no symptoms for two or three days. 


In a few places people will get such a concentrated 
dose that they will be nauseated almost at once. 


These people will die within four days. The 
people who are able to get out of the city fast 
may lose some of their hair next week, or run a 
slight fever, but they will recover completely. Only 


the future can tell what the gamma rays will do 


to their descendants.” 

Dr. Novak died on the ninth day after the 
disaster. But while his estimate of the radio-activity 
proved uncannily accurate, there were many who 
died in less than the minimum time he predicted. 
‘For neither he, nor the Mayor, nor the police, nor 
the young soldiers, who wept as they fired into 


mobs, foresaw the chain reaction of hysteria which 


seized the inhabitants of New York as they tried 
to get off their narrow island. It was the worst 
panic known in all human history. 

Thousands were crushed to death in subway 
stations, on bridges, in the tunnels under the rivers. 
After the first hour of the panic the city’s exits 
were so clogged with wrecked cars and corpses 
that only a trickle of people — some of them swim- 
mers — were able to escape. The trains that were in 
the city early that morning got out with capacity 
loads. Many train crews heroically volunteered to 
return, and continued the evacuation until the city 
was nearly emptied and the panic had subsided. 
But these return trips often exposed the volunteers 
to the few additional minutes of radiation needed 
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to tip the balance, and caused their deaths four 
weeks later. 


At the time of the explosion, there were more 
than 20,00,000 people on Manhattan. According to 
figures admittedly inaccurate, given out later, within 
six weeks 3,89,101 New Yorkers were dead or 
missing. Most of the survivors suffered from some 
form of radiation sickness. In addition, many 
thousands outside of Manhattan were stricken, 
particularly in the Bronx and Westchester 
County, and large numbers of them died. The 
casualties most distant from explosion were in the 
upstate town of Watkins Glen, about 180 miles 
away, where the vagaries of the air currents drop- 
ped a large concentration of fission products. 

Dr. Strandberg, the first.man to see the disaster 
recorded on his tell-tale instruments, had at once 
been put in charge of the Geiger-counter survey 
squads, and had worked night and day until ordered 
out of the city by Dr. Novak. Two weeks after 
the explosion his hair began to drop out. After 18 
days he began to lose weight and ran a fever. 
After four weeks he was deathly pale, suffered 
from nose bleeds and had lost 25 pounds. Only 
many transfusions and vitamins saved his life. The 
Wall Street night watchman ‘in the hospital bed — 
next to his developed exactly the same symptoms 
and died on the 32nd day. 


It took nearly a week to get all the living out 
of. New York. No one will ever know how many 
died from causes, other than radiation, — how many 
were drowned in the rivers, how many were killed 
in subways by contact with third rails, how many 
were shot as looters. 

On March 6, a small party of bold scientists, 
Geigar counters in hand, threaded its way back 
through the invisible maze of death to retrieve 
precious documents. Gradually, as radio-activity on 
the city’s walls and pavements and stairways and 
table tops decayed, more such raids were organized, 
some of them in lead-lined army tanks. 

It was not easy to find volunteers for such 
expeditions, even when under the protection of 
Geiger counters. The gamma-ray effects were 
cumulative and made repeated exposure as deadly 


as a single concentrated dose. 


All through the spring and summer, efforts to 
decontaminate portions of the city were continued. 
A good deal of radio-activity was washed from the 
streets with sea water but once the first layer had 
been removed, repeated treatment had little effect 
on the residue. It was particularly difficult to 
decontaminate the outside of buildings, for hosing 
them down collected deadly washings at their base. 
There were no chemicals that could be used to 
neutralize the poison of radio-activity. Machinery 
worth countless millions was a total loss. Even 
when it could be removed, its contamination stayed 
with it. 

Not for a whole year was 
officially declared fit for repopulation 
survivors. 


New York City 
by its 
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QUESTION BOX 
(By M. K. Gandhi ) 

HOW TO COMBAT HIMSA 


Q. 1. The leaders and followers of the League 
do not believe in attaining their object through 
non-violence. In such circumstances, how is it 


possible to melt their hearts or to convince them. 


of the evil of violent action ? 


A. 1. Violence can only be effectively met by 
non-violence. This is an old, established truth. The 
questioner does not really understand the working 
of non-violence. If he did, he-would have known 
that the weapon of violence, even if it was the 
atom bomb, became useless when matched against 
true non-violence. That very few understand how 
to wield this mighty weapon is true. It requires a 
lot of understanding and strength of mind. It is 
unlike what .is needed in military schools and 
colleges. The difficulty one experiences in meeting 
himsa with ahimsa arises from weakness of mind. 


Q. 2. Today many people are beginning to feel 
that a clash, possibly of a violent character, with 
the supporters of the League | 
nationalists feel that until the League agrees to the 
pattition of Bengal and the Punjab, its demand for 
Pakistan is unjust. What means:should they adopt 
to meet the situation ? 


A. 2. If the answer to the first question is held 
valid, the second question does not arise. However, 
the question may be discussed for a clearer under- 
standing. If the majority of the Muslims obey 
Qaid-e-Azam Jinnah, a violent conflict should be 
out of the question, or if the majority of the 
Hindus take their stand on non-violence, no matter 
how much violence the Muslims use;' it is bound 
to fail. One thing, however, should be perfectly 
understood. The votaries of non-violence cannot 
harbour violence in thought, let alone the question 
of doing *it. If Pakistan is wrong, partition of 
Bengal and the Punjab will not make it right. Two 
wrongs will not make one right. 


Q. 3. The majority of the Socialists claim that 
if there was a socialist revolution the economic 
question will come to the forefront throwing the 
communal conflict in the. background. Do you 
agree ? If such a revolution takes place, will it 
promote the establishment of the Kingdom of God 
which you call Ramarajya ? 


A. 3. The economic conflict you envisage is 
likely to make the Hindu-Muslim tension less acute. 
Even the end of the Hindu-Muslim conflict will 


not end all our troubles. What is happening is- 


this. With the end of slavery and the dawn of 
independence, all the weaknesses of society are 
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bound to come to the surface. I do not see any 
reason to be unnecessarily upset about it. If we 
keep our balance at such a time, every tangle will 
be solved. As far as the economic question is 
concerned it has to be solved in amy case. Today, 
there is gross economic inequality. The basis of 
socialism is economic equality. There can be no 
Ramarajya in the present state of iniquitous inequa- 
lities in which a few roll in riches and the masses 


do not get even enough to eat. | accepted the 


theory of socialism even while I was in South 
Africa. My opposition to the Socialists and others 
consists in attacking violence as a means of effecting 
any lasting reform. 

Q. 4. You say that a Raja, a zamindar or a 
capitalist should be a trustee for the poor. Do you 
think that any such exists today ? Or do you expect 
them to be so transformed ? 


A. 4. I think that some very few exist even 
today, though not in the full sense of the term. 
They are certainly moving in that direction. It can, 
however, be asked: whether the present Rajas and 
others can be expected to beeome trustees of the 
poor. If they do not become trustees of their own 
accord, force of circumstances will compel the 
reform unless they court utter destruction. When 
Panchayat Raj is established, public opinion will do 
what violence can never do. The present power of 
the zamindars, the capitalists and the Rajas can 
hold sway only so long as the common people do 
not realize their own strength. If the people non-co- 
operate with the evil of zamindari or capitalism, it 
must die of inanition. In Panchayat Raj only the 
Panchayat will be obeyed and the Panchayat can 
only work through the law of their making. 


( Adapted from the original in Hindustani ) 
New Delhi, 25-5-’47 ) 
KHADI IN OUR LIFE 


For nearly three decades Gandhiji has been 
preaching khadi. Thousands of our national workers 
have taken to wearing handspun and handwoven 
cloth as a result. But few of them realize the full 
implications of this symbolic apparel. 
Jawaharlal Nehru, in one of his oratorial flourishes, 
has called khadi the “livery of freedom”. Others have 
looked upon the wearing of khadi as a matter of 
discipline. But how many. have realized that khadi 
is the way of life which aims to bring our practical 


‘everyday relationship between our fellowmen to 


conform to the ideals of non-violence and truth 
which is the basis of this programme ? 


Khadi is not merely the wearing of handspun 
and handwoven cloth. Khadi stands for an economic 
organization based on a_ self-sufficiency and 
cooperation wherein production takes place for use 
or consumption and not for exchange. This is in 
contrast to the present economic order which is 
based on competitive production for exchange. The 
rules and regulations as well as the principles which 
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govern our actions under co-operation greatly differ 
from those which regulate competitive life. The 
competitive order, when pushed to its logical end, 
brings us to the jungle law of the survival of the 
fittest and let the weakest go to the wall. But, 
under co-operation, if anything, the weak get 
greater care and consideration; and the satisfaction 
of our primary needs is given priority over produc- 
tion for exchange purposes. Trade takes place only 
on surplus goods and not on those which supply the 
needs of our existence. Co-operation ultimately 
leads us to achieve goodwill and peace in society, 
while competition spells hatred, jealousy and strife. 


Hence, if we appreciate the introduction of 
bhadi into our life, the idea should be broad-based 
so as to include all goods produced by our own 
efforts for our own consumption. In such an order, 
importation or buying of articles produced by 
organization. within the competitive realm of 
production would be avoided and encouragement of 
production by mutual cooperation and understand- 
ing should be the order of the day. 


The adherence of our Congress workers and 
public-minded citizens to khadi, therefore, will 
support village industries and they will not be guided 
purely by money considerations and prices. The 
price mechanism is distinctively a device of the 
competitive economy. “Will an article pay?” is a 
rule of law which will not be allowed to guide the 
khadi-minded: ~ 

In a household, when the mother prepares food 
for her child, her consideration is not based on 
money values; she puts in her labour of love as a 
matter of course and delights in her service as a 
member of the family, not as an imposed duty but 
as a function and of part of her life. She has her 
being in the happiness of her child. She gets her 
satisfaction in attending to the needs of those 
who are helpless. 


The guiding factors in a social order governed 


by the ideals of bhadi are our cultural tradition, the 
equitable distribution of goods and such other 
considerations which bring us into close relationship 
with our féllow-men. These will be determined by 
the existing needs and not by the ideas of creating 
and accumulating wealth. If there is land available, 
it will be first utilized for production of the food 
needed by the community and ,not for growing 
tobacco, long-staple cotton and such other raw 


materials for mills which may bring in more money. 
When land is diverted from food to raw materials, 
by the consideration of the return the owner gets, 


society will suffer from the maladjustment of its 


economic organization. 


The*message of khadi, therefore, includes bring- 
ing enough food into existence which will supply 
all our needs by our own efforts, looking after 
those in need of help and bringing about human 
relationships based on non-violence and truth not 
only amongst our immediate neighbours but also 
in our relations with our neighbouring nations. 


f ! J. C. KUMARAPPA 
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STORY HOUR 
(Continued from Vol. XI, No. 14, Page 135) 
[XV is from Southey’s letter to Caroline Bowles 


and XVI from Martin G. Brumbaugh’s Zhe Making 
of a Teacher ( Harpers ). V. G. D.] 


XV 


There is a story of a Spaniard who was fond of 
cherries, and whenever he ate them, put on glasses 
to make them look large and finer. I do this with 
all my enjoyments of every kind: make little plea- 
sures into great ones, and put on diminishing glasses 
when I look at the inconveniences. 


XVI 

She taught a rural school far back in pine woods. 
The school had neither door nor windows, and the 
children sat on cross-sections of trees set on end. 
The teacher had no chair, no stove, no protection 
from bad weather. One day in February a severe 
storm-damp and cold and penetrating, swept ovet 
the State. Without a moment's hesitation she stood 
in the open doorway, with her face turned to 
the pupils and her back to the cruel cold that she 
might afford them shelter. But her love cost her her 
life. She had an attack of pneumonia and in less 
than a week was laid to rest in a bower of roses 
carried by those that loved her. and for whom she 
had given the highest expression of human love. 


INDIA MUST NOT BE DIVIDED 
I had the privilege of being with Gandhiji for 


a week during his recent trip to Calcutta. It was. 


very tragic to find that the Bengalis who had so 
valiantly resisted the division of Bengal in the early 
years of this century were now mad after partition. 
“Tf there is to be Pakistan, Bengal must be 


divided,” is their slogan. ‘““ But where is Pakistan?” 


asked Gandhiji. ‘““ Why do you regard Pakistan as 
inevitable ?”” The usual replies were : ‘Jinnah Saheb 
is adamant on Pakistan; he will surely have his pound 
of flesh ! Oh, there seems to be no other way out !’ 
“Why do you silently submit to all the tyranny ?” 
interrogated Gandhiji impatiently. “ Have you for- 
gotten the technique of fearless civil disobedience 


that has been so successfully employed against the > 


British?” But the people seemed to be in no 


fighting mood; they were overwhelmed with panic 


and a sense of utter frustration. Gandhiji was, 


indeed, deeply distressed to witness all this i” 


frustration and abject helplessness betraying a 
defeatist mentality. a 

And the pity of it all is that the Congress 
‘nitiated the move for the partition of the Punjab 
and Bengal. Had we not been repeatedly assured 


by our national leaders that Pakistan was an idle: 


“og 


dream and that it could never be established on the > 


‘Indian soil? But the communal disturbances in 


Bengal and in the Punjab seem to have unnerved the 
people and, perhaps, even the leaders. The very 
demand for the partition of provinces implies that 


_we have reconciled ourselves to Pakistan. Otherwise, 


instead of saying that if there is Pakistan, Bengal 
and the Punjab should also be divided, we should 
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have firmly declared : ‘No, India shall remain one; 
no power on earth can divide her!” 

Even the British Cabinet Mission, after patiently 
listening to all that Mr. Jinnah had to say in the 
matter, had definitely rejected Pakistan for very 
good reasons in their statement of May 16, 1946. 
In his recent pronouncements as well, the British 
Prime Minister has promised to abide by that 
statement. Why should we, then, take any step 
which renders the statement of May 16 out-of-date ? 
We are told that in their statement of February 20, 
the British Government have declared that, if 
necessary, power could be separately transferred to 
the existing provinces. It is argued, therefore, that 
Pakistan is inevitable. But such arguments ill befit 
a great organization like the Indian National Con- 
gress. If we could compel the Britishers to quit India, 
we can also tell them plainly but firmly : “ No, India 
shall not -be divided.” And if Pakistan is forced 
on us, even then the nation must resist it with all 
the strength at its command by starting a country- 
wide mass rebellion. 


It is hardly necessary to repeat that the demand 
for Pakistan is most illogical and absurd. I need 
not enumerate the reasons which are legion. Even 
the British Cabinet Mission pooh-poohed it. But 
the Muslim League has been threatening to achieve 
Pakistan by ‘Direct Action’ which has now come 
to mean naked and inhuman violence. Have we 
not yielded to these threats by demanding partition 
of provinces? Are we not directly encouraging 
political goondaism by regarding Pakistan as 
‘inevitable’? If we could liquidate the might of 
British Imperialism, it should be a child’s play to 
liquidate the bogey of Pakistan. 

There. would have been some sense in conceding 
Pakistan if that*would have satisfied Mr. Jinnah once 
and for all. But he is deadly against the partition of 
provinces, and wants the whole of the Punjab and 
3 the whole of Bengal. And his ambitions do not stop 
at that either. His latest demand is for a corridor 
joining the Western and Eastern Pakistan Zones. 
Later on, corridors may be demanded for joining 
Pakistan with the Nizam’s Dominions which would, 
sooner or later, become part and parcel of Pakistan. 
Thus Mr. Jinnah’s Pakistan would ultimately engulf 
the whole of India, perhaps, with the help of the 
neighbouring Muslim countries. The establishment 
of a sovereign Pakistan would be a constant threat 
to the defence of Hindustan. By hobnobbing both 
with the United Kingdom and the U.S. S. RK. 
Pakistan may be able to create a very uncomfor- 
table international situation for India. And, if 
unfortunately for us the Tories succeed in 
capturing power at the next general election, a 
Divided India would once again easily fall a prey 
to cunning British Imperialism. 

Moreover, the demands for Pakistan and the 
partition of provinces are exercising a very unhealthy 
psychological influence all over the country. Many 
Indian States have already begun thinking in terms 
of sovereignty. There are serious talks for the 
establishment of a sovereign Pathan State, a 
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sovereign Baluchistan Province, a sovereign Raja- 
sthan, a sovereign Maharashtra, an independent 
Dravidistan and so on. The Muslim League will 
also claim numberless “ pockets” of Pakistan in the 
Hindustan areas. The logical conclusion of partition 
will ultimately mean the partition of districts, talukas, 
villages and even streets in cities. Are we prepared 
for all this? If not, we must resist the vivisection 
of the country with all the strength here and now. 
If not now, then never. 

Fortunately for us, Gandhiji is still in our midst 
to guide us. He is definitely against both Pakistan 
and partition of provinces. We _ should seriously 
think a hundred times before disregarding his advice. 
There is yet time to ponder and decide. From one 
end of the country to the other, a powerful voice 
should be immediately raised against the vivisection 
of our country: India must not be divided. 

S. N. AGARWAL 


GANDHUI’S BIHAR TOUR DIARY 
19-5-"47 

Gandhiji addressed a huge but a perfectly quiet 
audience at Barh this evening. He congratulated 
the audience and the volunteers for the perfect 
order maintained. With the advent of their own 
Government the latter had to play the new role 
of builders of the nation, for which they required 
to build considerably on the constructive training 
received incidentally during their fight against the 
foreign Government because of the non-violent 
character of the fight. 

His topic, however, for the evening, continued 
Gandhiji, was the great sin Bihar had committed and 
its atonement. He warned the people against falling 
into the snare of the seemingly plausible argument 
that in view of Muslim provocation, retaliation was 
inevitable and the only effective method of putting 
an end to it. To answer brutality with brutality 
was to admit one’s moral and intellectual bankruptcy 
and it could only \Start a vicious circle of which 
they had already seen so many manifestations. He 
could only say that if they continued their mad 
game, they would not be able to retain the inde- 
pendence that was coming. 

Barh was one of those fortunate places which 
did not entirely go mad. But it could not escape 
the responsibility for the acts of those around it. 
It was difficult to estimate what India had already 
lost through madnesses like Bihar’s or what she 
might have to lose in future. The only way to 
escape the consequences of their acts was to show 
genuine repentance and thus lighten the heavy 


‘responsibility of Ansari Saheb, with which he had 
been entrusted by the ministry. The people should 


refuse to shelter criminals who had acted _ barbar- 
ously or who were still threatening the returning 
Muslims under the false belief that they had done 
something heroic. How it could be heroic, Gandhiji 
said, he failed to understand. ; 

To the criminals Gandhiji said that as a mark 
of true repentance they should surrender themselves 
to the police and bear the punishment that might 
be meted out to them. Even otherwise it was in 
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their interest to surrender, for if the Government 2%5-'47 

and the police did their duty— which they must Gandhiji addressed a mammoth gathering at 
if they wanted to justify their existence — they Bikram this evening. He congratulated the audience 
would be arrested sooner or later. A voluntary for the perfect quiet maintained throughout the 


surrender was bound to win them consideration 
from the court. What he had said, continued 
Gandhiji, should not be dismissed as a counsel 
of cowardice. 

Inculeation of cowardice was against his nature. 
Even since his return from South Africa, where a 
few thousand had stood up not’ unsuccessfully 
against heavy odds, he had made it his mission to 
preach true bravery which ahimsa meant. They 
could not forget how in their own _ province 
the age-long tyranny of the indigo planters was 
- swept off in six months,in Champaran through 
non-violent resistance. They had to show the same 
bravery to a much greater extent if they wanted 
to get out of the abyss in which the country was 
being plunged at the time. 

20-5-'47 

This evening Gandhiji’s prayer was held at Hilsa, 
one of the worst affected areas in the riots. Addressing 
the gathering after prayer was over he said that it was 
a matter of great shame and sorrow. But the shame of 
the sin could be turned to good account by adequate 
repentance. All the religions that he had studied 
were full of instances proving the maxim: “ The 
greater the sinner the greater the saint”. For the 
poignancy of the pain of the guilt enhanced the joy 
that a guiltless life brought with it. The speaker 
wished that the maxim could be proved true in the 
reformed life of the people of Hilsa. They would be 
repelled by physical dirt. Surely the repulsion caused 
by mental dirt which the insanity of the Hindus of 
Hilsa meant was much greater than the pain caused 
by any physical dirt however great. He was wonder- 
ing, continued Gandhiji, how he could awaken 
genuine repentance in the hearts of the Hindus 
of Hilsa. It had been suggested to him that if he 
settled down in Hilsa and went from house to 
house, he would be able to effect the desired 
transformation. Although there was truth in the 
remark, he must own his physical weakness and 


consequent inability to follow the advice. They 


were none the better for his confession. He hoped, 
therefore, that his remarks would penetrate the 
hearts of the large audience and that they would 
invite the Muslim sufferers to return. 

He had been told that many Muslims came to 
see the place and finding it unprepared left it. He 
expected them to help the process of renovation of 
the shattered houses. The rainy season was approa- 
ching. They should, therefore, be quick about their 
work. Till then it was their duty to accommodate 
the Muslims in their own houses as they would 
accommodate their own blood relations. The Hindus 
and the Muslims had lived like blood relations in 
Bihar before. There was no reason why they should 
not revive the old time. 

If the Hindus showed the spirit of brotherliness, 
- concluded Gandhiji, it would be good for Bihar, 
for India and the world. 


prayer and the correct beating ot time in the 


singing of Ramadhun. 

He also congratulated them for keeping their 
sanity while insanity raged all round — thanks to 
the efforts of Congressmen and other Hindus. Still 


_ some tension did exist and many Muslims left the 


place out of fear. As the houses were intact, 
the problem of their repair did not arise. The Hindus 
could, however, clean up lanes and houses deserted 
by the Muslims and create such an atmosphere of 
hospitality that the Muslims would be forced to 
return. 


Gandhiji next took up the thread of his talk at 
Hilsa where he had dropped it the day before. He 
had heard from various quarters that ever since the 
acceptance of office by the. Congress it was aban- 
doning its tradition of penance, sacrifice and ser- 
vice, so painfully built up during its glorious history 
of over 60 years, from its humble beginnings in 
1885 to the present day when it had become a 
mighty organization having millions of followers. 
They said that it was fast becoming an organization 
of selfish power-seekers and job-hunters. Instead 
of remaining the servants of the public, Congress- 
men had become its lords and masters. The Con- 
gress was, moreover, torn by petty intrigues and 
group rivalries. What he said was true of all the 
provinces. If that continued, he was afraid Indians 
would not be able to retain the precious thing that 
was approaching. For that they required knowledge, 
understanding and purity of mind. If the Congress 
and the League did not retain the requisite purity 
and strength, they would find all power slipping 
from their hands. They could not hope to maintain 
it with the help of the bayonet like the British. 
All their power came from the people, who were 
the reff masters, though they might not realize it 
at the moment. The Congress won their contidence 
through years of service. If it betrayed them, he 
was afraid, they would fall a prey to the white- 
robed goondas of society in whose hands all power 
would pass. 


He had come to Bihar for solving the Hindu- 
Muslim problem but things were so interrelated 
that he was forced to take up other issues as well. 
He had, therefore, dwelt on the corruption that was 
coming in the Congress. The Congress should be 
above party intrigues and be a symbol of unity and 
service of the whole of India. 


22-5-'47 ; 
Explaining to the huge congregation at Fatehpur 


how the people could make the best of his present 


programme of holding his prayer meeting at differ- 
ent places everyday, Gandhiji said that if the 
people living within a radius of five miles from 
the place of the prayer could walk up to it, which 
they could easily do, instead of waiting for him on 
the roadside, they would not have to disturb his 
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rest on the way and would have the additional 
advantage of hearing his message. 

He knew, continued Gandhiji, that a peace 
committee had been formed to work in the disturb- 
ed areas. Such a committee should have on it all 
the influential Hindus and all the Muslims of the 
province who formed after all a very small percentage. 

Gandhiji next explained how women could help 
in the work of rehabilitation in answer to a sister’s 
question. Fortunately most of the Hindu women 
were free from purdah. True purdah should be* of 
the heart. Whatever sanction outward purdah might 
have in any religion, it was entirely out of keeping 
with the present times. 

Hindu women, therefore, could and should freely 
mix with their Muslim sisters and share their pain 
and sorrow. He had heard, continued Gandhiji, 
that at the Masauchi milk distributing centre Muslim 
children were objecting to taking milk in cups 
already used by Hindu children. This should not 
make the Hindus angry. It was their own untouch- 
ability practised against the Muslims’ and others 
which had infected the Muslims. Otherwise, untou- 
chability should be foreign to the spirit of Islam. 
Hindu women, unalienated by this new sad deve- 
lopment and full of the spirit of love and service, 
could perform the noble task of creating under- 
standing among their Muslim sisters. 

Gandhiji next referred to an incident related to 
him by his grand-daughter who had just come back 
from the hospital. The sad significance of that in- 
cident was that with the advent of power, Congress- 
men had begun to think that everything belonged 
to them. In a way it was true. But that did not 
imply that all sense of discipline should be thrown 
to the winds. Discipline and true humility should 
be a matter of pride for Congressmen. | 

Gandhiji also dwelt on black-marketing that was 
rampant in Bihar as in other provinces. If the 


people made up their minds not to buy from the » 


black market even if they had to starve, the evil 
would end at once. He also advised the m@tchant 
class to become honest. For, black-marketing was 
criminal when the country was passing through 
a period of acute shortage of cloth and food grains, 
and Dr. Rajendra Prasad was saying in Madras 
that unless food came from outside, he saw no way 
to prevent starvation. He could not subscribe to 
this cry of despair. If all followed his advice, none 
need strave in this land which was capable of 
producing all the food grains it required rather 
than be reduced to the position of a_ beggar. 
Australia had offered to sell food grains to India 
provided the latter sold her linseed in return. Such 
bargaining spirit ill-became any country when 
dealing with another country in dire need. Such 
were however the ways of the world. 
23-5-'47 
After making a feeling reference to Saint 
Makhdum Maneri who lived about eight hundred 
years ago at Maner where the evening prayer was 
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being held, Gandhiji proceeded to say that in Maner 
though communal tension had existed it had been 
saved from actual rioting by the efforts of Con- 
gressmen. As he had said the day before, continued 
Gandhiji, due to the interrelations of things he 
could not help taking up other questions along 
with the present task of rehabilitation. He referred 
to the question of the landlords. 

They all knew the century-old Raj of White 
indigo planters ended by tbe, determined will and 
concerted action of all the people and their leaders, 
the most well-known of whom were the late Brij- 
kishore Babu and Rajendra Babu, but he was told 
that the:tyranny of white Rajas was being con- 
tinued today by the Indian zamindars who exploited 
their ryots economically, terrorized them through 
their officials and escaped due punishment through 
collusion with the authorities. If it was true, the 


zamindars were digging their own graves. Their future ~ 


lay only in being the trustees for their tenants. 
But as a man of truth and justice, he must also 
dwell, said Gandhiji, on the other side of the picture 


presented to him by the zamindars who recognized — 


him as a friend because of his universal friendliness, 
although they knew his identity with the masses. 


They told him that with the coming of Congress ; 
Raj, drawing its sanction from the masses, the ryots — 


felt that they could commit all sorts of excesses, 


dispossess zamindars of their entire property, destroy — 
their crops and terrorize them by other acts of 
violence. Similarly, labourers in mills thought under © 
the influence of false propaganda that they could © 
become the masters of the mills by damaging them. — 

As one of the masses he could only say to the © 


peasants and industrial labour that they were only 
harming their own cause by that senseless policy. 
They were the real masters but they must realize 
their strength, and know its use. By going mad, 
the millions could easily destroy a handful of 
zamindars but ultimately their madness would turn 
against themselves. | | 

He also heard destructive criticism of the Govern- 
ment by people who could not themselves wield 
the power that had come to the nation, and would 
not let those wield it who could. The Ministers on 
the other hand should be real servants of the 
people from whom they derived their power, free 
from nepotism and corruption, meting out even 
justice to all. 


If all the three—the zamindars, the ryots 


and the Government—in Bihar did their duty, 
concluded Gandhiji, Bihar would give a noble 
example to the whole of India. 
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IN DELHI 


In the sweltering heat of Delhi Gandhiji arrived 
on the 25th May in answer to Pandit Nehru’s call. 
Both the Sardar and the Panditji had wired to him to 
go to Mussoorie where they had gone for a brief 
rest and change. But he could not go as he had 
promised himself not to leave his field of service 
till friendly relations were established between the 
two communities in Noakhali, Bihar and Calcutta. 
A member of Gandhiji’s party at Patna came to 
see me while I lay ill in the hospital at Bombay 
last month. ‘’ Gandhiji is leaving hostages wherever 
he goes,” she said humorously. “ Pyarelalji and 
others who accompanied him to Noakhali are the 
hostages fhere and we who are with him in Bihar 
are left behind as hostages every time he goes to 
Delhi.” The fact is that he would be in every riot- 
affected area himself if he could manage it by 
some magic. Mr. Khan of Chandpur came to pay 
_his respects to him at Delhi the other day. “Tell 
the people of Noakhali that I have not deserted 
them,” he said to him. “I hope to return as soon 
vag possible.’ The workers, of the Nature Cure 
Trust at Uruli and Prichgari have been beseeching 
him to go there for a short stay in the interests of 
the Trust and his own health. But he is adamant. 
“The Hindus and the Muslims of Noakhali and 
Bihar must first assure me that they no longer 
‘require my services. Then alone ‘will I think of 
going elsewhere for rest.” 

The happenings in the country oppress him 
heavily. Having deprived himself of the help of 
his usual staff, he burns the candle at both ends. 
He has become reckless with regard to his health 
and life. “In the India as I see it shaping today, 
there is no place for me,’ he said. There was 
passion in his voice. “I have given up the hope of 
living 125 years,” he continued. “I might last a 
_ year or two. That is a different matter. But I have 
no wish to live if India is to be submerged in a 
deluge of violence, as it is threatening to do. There 
is the communal frenzy and they are talking of 
militarization and industrialization. India might 
become a first class military power and a _ highly 
industrialized country. But where is the place for 
village industries or khadi, symbols of non-violence, 
in such India ?”’ 

In a letter to an old Ashramite he wrote: “I am 
in the midst of flames. Is it the kindness of God 
or His irony that the flames do not consume me?” 

What is it that sustains him? It is his Hima- 
layan faith. A European friend who had spent a 
few days with him in India in 1935 writes to him 


from America: “I think of you in prayer while in 
that part of the world, where I am not very far 
from the place where they manufacture the atomic 
bomb material U 235. I see only the light of hope 
for our Western civilization in your radiant and 
friendly guidance and wisdom.” In his reply Gandhiji 
wrote:  ITamthe same as when you saw me except 
that my faith burns, if possible, brighter than before.” 

The Chinese Ambassador Dr. Lo Chia Luen 
came with Pandit Nehru to see Gandhiji. “ How 
do. you think things will shape themselves? How 
do you predict the future ?”’ he asked. 

‘“T am an irrepressible optimist,” replied Gandhiji. 
“We have not lived and toiled in vain all these 
years that we should become barbarians as we 
appear to be becoming, looking at all the senseless 
bloodshed in Bengal, Bihar and the Punjab. But I 
feel it is just an indication that as we are throwing 
off the foreign yoke all the dirt and froth is coming 
to the surface. When the Ganges is in flood, the 
water is turbid. The dirt comes to the _ surface. 
When the flood subsides, you see the clear blue 
water which soothes the eye. That is what I hope - 
for and live for. I do not wish to live to see 
Indian humanity becoming barbarian. 

“ And who can predict the future? Years ago I 
read Butler’s Analogy Therein I read that the ‘ future 
is the result somewhat of our past’. This thought 
has persisted with me because it coincides with 
the Indian belief. We are the makers of our own 
destiny. We can mend or mar the present and on 
that will depend the future.” 3 

The Chinese Ambassador was. thoughtful. 
“History sometimes repeats itself, because we do 
not learn the lesson of history,” he said. “It is 
only a half truth,” replied Gandhiji. “ History may 
seem to be repeating itself today. I believe that 
nothing remains static. Human nature either goes 
up or goes down. Let us hope, in India, it is going 
up. Otherwise, there is nothing but deluge for India 
and probably for the whole world.” 

They talked of the havoc wrought by the war 
in China. Would the war-weary Asiatic countries 
follow in the footsteps of Japan and turn to mili- 
tarization? The answer lay in what direction India 
would throw its weight. ‘India is becoming the 
laughing stock of the world,” he said in the course 
of one of his post-prayer speeches. “ The world asks, 
where is your non-violence with which you have 
won your independence? I have to hang down my 
head in shame. Willa free India present to the world 
a lesson of peace or of hatred and violence of 
which the world is already sick unto death?” 
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The learned ambassador conveyed to Gandhiji 
the deepest respect and affection of the Chinese 
people. Gandhiji valued their affection and said he 
would love to visit China which had ‘so much in 
common with India. The ambassador began to talk 
of Chinese philosophy and quoted Lao-tse’s maxim: 
“ Production without possession, action without self- 
assertion, creation without domination.” Gandhiji's 
face beamed. “ You are talking the language of the 
Upanishads,” he said. “ The same thought is to be 
found in the Ishopanishad.” 

New Delhi, 28-5-'47 


WEEKLY LETTER 


INTOLERANCE 

During Gandhiji’s last visit to Delhi he had 
often to suspend public prayers as aresult of some 
individuals’ vociferous objection to the recitation 
of verses from the Quran. The majority of the 
audience wanted the prayers to be held and was 
indignant at the disturbance. In the surcharged 
atmosphere of the day, Gandhiji was afraid that a 
continuation of the prayers might result in injury 
to the objectors. Therefore, he suspended the prayers. 
In the meantime he continued to impress upon the 
public the need for keeping calm and maintaining 
discipline in spite of all provocation. This time also 
a lady sent him a letter on the very first day 
protesting against the recitation of the Quran. 
She was present at the prayer meeting. Before 
commencing the prayers Gandhiji explained that he 
could not stop the prayer because one or two 
persons objected. The owners of the mandir, where 
he was staying, did not object. He observed that 
the Delhi audience had obtained mastery over 
itself so as to hearten Gandhiji in the belief that 
they would not be provoked to do any injury to 
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the objector. He, therefore, felt that prayer should 


be held irrespective of whether anyone objected 
or not. There was a similar incident at Calcutta, he 
said, but the prayer was held, because the vast 
gathering, which had assembled, wanted it. The 
objector desisted ultimately. He could not stop 
prayers every time someone objected. He asked the 
audience to pray, leaving disturbers unmolested. 

The prayer was held undisturbed and in his 
post-prayer speech Gandhiji congratulated the sister 
for observing the outward decorum at least. That 
was the least that laws of public prayer demanded. 
He hoped there would be no disturbance from anyone 
in future. But on the second day the sister wrote 
-, again that the Sikhs and the Hindus had suffered 
untold miseries and hardships at the hands of the 
Muslims. The Quran preached killing of non- 
Muslims. How could Gandhiji include verses from 
such Quran in his prayers? She also tried to 
shout and cause disturbance when the prayer was 
started. The volunteers gently led her away. 

She wrote again protesting against the holding 
of prayer and against volunteers leading her away. 
[It was wrong on the part of any man to touch 
a woman, she said. 

Replying to her on two successive days Gandhiji 
said that he did not agree that it was always wrong 
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onthe part of a man to touch a woman. He himself 
leaned on girls’ shoulders during his walk. There 
was nothing wrong in it. It was wrong for a man 
to touch a woman if it was done with a lustful 
impulse. 

Public prayer, he continued, was a precious 
privilege. It could not be lightly thrown away. It 
was a good thing to pray silently when someone 
objected even though wrongly and there was danger 
of the objector being molested. But he was glad 
that there was an exemplary response to his entreaty 
and the audience had remained perfectly and 
deliberately passive. He had received threats that 
if he persisted in reciting the Quran, there would 
be a black flag demonstration on the prayer ground 
against it. Gandhiji declared that he would hold 
the prayers in spite of the demonstration. He asked 
the audience to take no notice of the demonstrators 
if they came. And if they all joined the demonstra- 
tion and brought black flags and lathis and began 
to beat him, he hoped he would still go on repeat- 
ing God’s name under their blows, without 
harbouring any ill-will towards them. He might be 
killed, but they would afterwards feel sorry for 
what they had done. If, on the othet hand, he 
retaliated and even succeeded in killing a few, he 
would be ultimately killed and they would feel 
proud of their victory. 

To the objecting sister he said that shé had been 
misled. He had read the Quran, which she had 
not. Nowhere did it preach killing of non-Muslims. 
It preached justice for all human ‘beings: not 
that all Muslims had lived up to that teaching. 
But had all Hindus’ lived up to the teaching 
of the Gita or the Vedas? Did that detract 
from the greatness of the Gita or the Vedas? 
Why should the misdeeds of the Muslims detract 
from the greatness of the Quran? It was wrong to 
develop dislike for the scriptures of those, some 
of whom might become temporarily insane. 

SCARE OF JUNE SECOND 

There is a strong rumour afoot that on the 2nd © 
of June following the Viceroy’s ‘statement, there 
would be country-wide riots. There is a tense at- 
mosphere of expectancy as to what the Viceroy 
would bring. Deprecating this mentality Gandhiji said 
that he felt sorry that people should look to London | 
for their own future. The. Independence of India, ; 
which was their real Kohinoor, was there right in 
front of them and it was for them to decide whether 
to take it or discard it. There was endless specu- 
lation as to what the, British political parties wanted 
to do or would desire to be done. All this should 
not affect Indian independence, if only the people 
of India decided to have it. 

Following the same thought in a written message 
on Monday, he said: “ It is unbecoming on our part 
to look to London for what the British Cabinet 
thinks. It is not for them to give us liberty. They 
can only get off our back. That they are under 
promise to do, But for keeping it and giving it 
shape we have to look to ourselves. And I promised 
to tell you how we were to doit. In my opinion 
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we are unable to think coherently whilst the British 
Power is still functioning in India. Its function is 
not to change the map of India, All it has to do 
is to withdraw and leave India, carrying out the 
withdrawal if possible, in an orderly manner, may 
be even in chaos, but withdraw in any case oh or 
before the promised date. 

“ There is an additional reason why no vital 
change in the shape of Hindustan is possible in 
the present state of the country. There is the joint 
statement issued by the Qaid-e-Azam and me. It 
enunciates a sound principle that there should be 
no violence employed in the pursuit of political 
aims. If in the teeth of that document, the country 
continues the mad career of violence of the worst 
kind and if the British Power is weak enough to 
submit to it in the vain hope that after the mad 
thirst is quenched things will run smooth, it would 
have left a bloody legacy for which not only India 
but the whole world will blame her. We will then 
have learnt the cruel lesson that everything was 


_ ,to be got if mad violence was perpetrated in suffi- 


cient measure. I would, therefore, urge every patriot 
and certainly the British Power to face out the worst 
violence and leave India, as it can be left under the 
Cabinet Mission document of 16th May of the last 
year. Today in the presence of the British Power 
we are only demoralized by the orgy of blood, 


arson and worse. After it is withdrawn, let me hope,. 


we shall have the wisdom to think coherently and 
keep India one or split it into two or more parts. 
But if we are bent even then on fighting, I am 
sure we will not be so demoralized as we are today, 


- though admittedly all violence carries with it some 


amount of demoralization. I shall hope against hope 
that India free will not give the world an addi- 
tional object lesson in violence with which it ,is 
already sick almost unto death.” 


TO THE HINDUS AND THE SIKHS 

A telephone message from Bihar said that. ten- 
sion was increasing in view of the rumour that 
there would be unparalleled massacre and bloodshed 
following the Viceroy’s declaration about transfer 
of power on June 2nd. It hurt him deeply. Why 
should they look to the Viceroy for what he would 
bring ? Why should that make the Hindus and the 
Muslims panicky? There had been rumours of a 
similar nature previously also but nothing unto- 
ward had happened. He hoped the present scare 
would similarly prove baseless. This much he wanted 
to convey to the Hindus of Bihar that if they went 
mad again and began killing the Muslims there, 
whom he regarded as his blood brothers and who 
looked upon him as their friend, they would kill 
him. 

He had received a letter from a Sindhi friend. 
The Hindus were in panic there. Had the Hindus 
and the Muslims all become brutes ? Had they no 
fear of God? 

_ The talk also went about that he was staying 
in Bihar, no doubt, in order to help the Muslims 
but the result would be that the Hindus would be 
butchered. He had said to the Hindus that even 
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if the Muslims went mad, they should not lose their 
reason. He was_not ashamed of giving that advice 
to anyone. The Hindus were in a minority in the 
Punjab, but there were the brave Sikhs each one 
of whom considered himself equivalent to 1} lac. Did 
it mean that one Sikh could shed as much blood 
as lt lac? He thought not. It meant that one 
Sikh could stand up to 1} lac persons against him. 
In that sense it was a tribute to the bravery of 
the Sikhs. Not one Sikh should stand by and see 
a wrong perpetrated. He should give his life to 
prevent it. His advice, therefore, to the Sikhs also 
was that whatever might have been the use of the 
sword in Sikh history, in this age of the atom bomb 
there was no weapon like non-violent resistance. 
It did not make cowards of men. It infused courage 
even in women. If he recommended non-violence, 
it. was because he was convinced that it was the 
weapon of the really brave. : 
ANALOGY OF THE MAD DOG 

Some one asked Gandhiji what should be done 
with a mad dog? His reply was that if the friend 
meant a mad dog literally, he himself would say 
that in the first place a dog would not go mad 
amongst really god-fearing men. But supposing in 
the presence of men who considered themselves of 
God, they found a dog running amuck, they would 
naturally kill it rather than allow many of them- 
selves to be bitten by a rabid dog and be sent to 
Kasauli for treatment as they used to before. 

But what ifa human being went mad? His own 
brother had gone mad. He (Gandhiji) was a small 
boy of ten at that time. But his mother and father 
did not have the mad son killed. They. sent for 
vaidyas and doctors and had him treated and cured. 


“You are all my blood brothers whether you | 
are Hindus or Muslims. Supposing you go mad and 
I have a battalion at my command, would I have 
you shot ? No. I would not like to be shot my- 
self, if I went mad. My friend’s son went mad. I 
had to send him to the lock-up but I would not 
have him killed.” 

Today the madness of communal frenzy had 
taken possession of the country. People talked of 
country-wide riots on June 2nd. He was convinced 
none of them wanted rivers of blood to flow. One 
had to put up with mad frenzy and not begin to 
be frenzied himself by way of retaliation. 

He and the Qaid-e-Azam had issued an appeal 
not to use violence for political purposes. Suhrawardy 
Saheb and others had issued an appeal that the 
Hindus and the Muslims of Bengal were not to (Bb 
mad on June 2nd, but remain friends. He hoped 
they would all follow the advice. 


THE SACRED TRUST OF PROTECTING MINORITIES 

Another correspondent had written a letter 
saying that whenever the Viceroy invited leaders 
from the Interim Government for discussions, he 
invited the Hindus, the Muslims and the Sikhs. 
Were there no other communities in India ? What 
about the Parsis, the Christians, Jews and others ? 
They had been with the Congress. Were they to 
be suppressed by the vociferous elements ? The 
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Sikhs were a brave race. The Muslions ‘had? taléed 
a hue and cry for years andso they were being 
consulted. Were the quiet citizens to have no 
voice in shaping the destiny of the country ? 

The question was relevant and important, said 
Gandhiji. If the Sikhs and the Hindus and the Muslims 
thought themselves to be the only people that 
mattered and the rights of the other communities 
were in any way less than their own, they would 
prove themselves utterly, unworthy. The curses of 


the innocent would destroy them. Such a Govern-. 


ment would never be Rama Raj or the Kingdom of 
Heaven on Earth. 


It was the duty of every citizen to treat the 
lowliest on a par with the others. If some persons 
became mad, that was no justification for others 
to follow suit. If Indians decided to live indepen- 
dently, Gandhiji urged, none in the world, not 
éven a combination of powerful nations, could 
thwart them. 


New Delhi, 29-5-'47 S. N. 
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HOW DID I BEGIN IT? 
(By M. K. Gandhi ) 


Readers must have noticed that last week I 
started writing for the Harijan. How long I shall 
be able to continue it, I do not know. God's will 
be done in this as in other things. 


When I think of it, the circumstances ° under 
which I stopped writing for the Harijan have not 
altered. Pyarelalji is far away from me and in my 
opinion is doing very important work in Noakhalli. 
He is taking part in what I have called Maha 
Yagna. Parasuramji, the English typist, who had 
become used to the work has gone to Ahmedabad 
of his own choice to help Jivanji. Kanu Gandhi 
was of much help, but he is also taking part in the 
Maha Yagna of Noakhali. Most of the other helpers 
are also unable to help under the stress of circum- 
stances or other-causes. To resume writing for the 
Harijan under these adverse conditions would,be 
ordinarily considered madness. But what appears 
unpractical from the ordinary standpoint is feasible 
under divine guidance. I believe I dance to the 

ne tune. If this is delusion, I treasure it. 

-Who is this Divinity? I would love to discuss 
the question; only not today. 


. The question that is foremost with us all, I 
discuss every evening after the prayer. This writing 
will come before the readers after seven days. This 
interval would be considered too long in connection 
with the pressing problem. Therefore, in these 
columns for the moment, I must confine myself to 
things of eternal value. One such is brahmacharya. 
The world séems to be running after things of 
transitory value. It has no time for the other. And 
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. yet when one thinks allele aceebee it estos Siok 


that it is the things eternal that count in the end. 


What is brahmacharya? It is the way of life 
which leads us to Brahma (God). It includes full 
control over the process of reproduction. The 
control must be in thought, word and deed. If the 
thought is not under control, the other two have 
no value. There is a saying in Hindustani: “ He 
whose heart is pure has the all purifying waters of 
the Ganges in his house.” For one whose thought 
is under control, the other is mere child’s play. 
The brahmachari of my conception will be healthy 
and will easily live long. He will not even suffer from 
so much as a headache. Mental and physical work 
will not cause fatigue. He is ever bright, never 
slothful. Outward neatness will be an exact reflec- 
tion of the innet. He will exhibit all the attributes — 
of the steadfast one described in the Gita. It need 
cause no worry if not one person is met with 
answering the description. 


Is it strange that one who is able completely 
to conserve and sublimate the vital fluid which 
has the potentiality of creating human beings, 
should exhibit all the attributes described above ? 
Who can measure the creative strength of such ° 
sublimation, one drop of which has the potentiality 


_of bringing into being a human life ? Patanjali has 


described five disciplines. It is not possible to 
isolate any one of these and practise it. It may be 
posited in the case of Truth, because it really 
includes the other four. And for this age the five 
have been expanded into eleven. Acharya Vinoba 
has put them in the form of a Marathi verse : They 
are non-violence, truth, non-stealing, brahmacharya, 
non-possession, bread labour, control of the palate, 
fearlessness, equal regard for all religions, swadeshi 
and removal of untouchability. 


All these can be derived from Truth. Bue? life 
is complex. It is not possible to enunciate one 
grand principle and leave the rest to follow of 
itself. Even when we know a proposition, its corol- 
laries have to be worked out. 


It is well to bear in mind that all the disciplines 
are of equal importance. If one is broken all are. 
There seems to be a popular belief amongst us 
that breach of truth or non-violence is pardonable. 
Non-stealing and non-possession are rarely mentioned. 
We hardly recognize the necessity of observing 
them. But a fancied breach of brahmacharya excites 
wrath and worse. There must be something seriously 
wrong with a society in which values are exagge- 
rated and underestimated. Moreover to use the 
word brahmacharya in a narrow sense is to‘detract 
from its value. Such detraction increases the diffi- 
culty of proper observance. When it is isolated 
even the elementary observance becomes difficult, 
if not impossible. Theretore, it is essential that all 
the disciplines should be taken as one. This enables 
one to realize the full meaning and significance 
of brahmacharya. 

New Delhi, 2-6-'47 


( Translated from the original in Gujarati ) 
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CALL TO ‘COURAGE 


Division of India and consequent partition of the 
Punjab and Bengal has been in the Press for some 
time. ‘ Let them have their Pakistan and see for 
themselves the absurdity of it,” it issaid. A Muslim 
lady met me in the train the other day. She was 
the wife of a high-placed military officer. She was 
sad.and despondent over what was happening in 
the country. “My grandparents are Kashmir 
Pandits,” she said. “How can I be a different 
nation from them? Today passions are running 
high. No one can think clearly. The Muslims won't 
realize the absurdity of the demand for Pakistan 
till they have it. But I am sure within ten years 
they will be coming back to the Indian Union.” 

She was a sensitive, well-educated, culturéd lady. 
Her male companion had got ill and the guard of 
the train going in search of a doctor had called 
me to attend to the patient in the middle of the 
night. I stayed with her till the train stopped at 
the next station. There was a Parsi lady in their 
compartment. She started talking of the senseless 
arson and bloodshed going on in the country. 
“Here are we belonging to three different religions — 
perfect friends. Why cannot the same law apply to 
all?” she said. She was full of indignation. ‘“ Some 
of these leaders should be shot,” she burst forth in 
anger. “ To further their own schemes and their own 
selfish ends, they lead astray the innocent, poverty- 


stricken men and women and get them to kill each 


other. Tell me, has a single leader been killed in these 
riots?” We agreed with her. My own experience 
of the three months I spent in the riot-affected 
Noakhali was the same. 
_and added, “I feel so utterly miserable. This country 
is literally going to the dogs. My children, when they 
grow up, will be utter misfits in this world full of 
hatred. In short it means “shed sufficient blood 
and you can get anything.” 

In Delhi I found some: people talking of the 
same subject. “ The Congress is now prepared to 
yield Pakistan,” they said. “ Why did not they do 
so a year ago? Is not it yielding to goondaism?” 

Gandhiji’s whole life has been devoted to infusing 
courage into the people and teaching them never 
to bend before violence. From the 29th May ‘to 
the Ist of June his post-prayer speeches were devoted 
to this theme. The audience which is daily 
increasing in numbers listens to him spell-bound. 
The full text of Gandhiji’s speeches from the 29th 
May to the Ist June inclusive is given below: 
29-5-’47 

Speaking after prayers, Gandhiji said that during 
the few days that remained between now and June 
2nd, he would love to speak to them daily on some 
aspect or other of the topic that was uppermost 
in their minds. 

By their exemplary restraint and attention they 
had drawn him and enabled ‘him to open out his 
heart to them. How he wished that all those who 
called themselves the sons of the soil would think 
well and act bravely —a very difficult performance 
at the moment when newspapers gave gruesome 
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details about senseless arson and murder. He 
himself was not perturbed with the thought of June 
2nd. He returned to India in 1915 after spending 
20 years of the prime of life in South Africa. 
He had not stayed there to make money. He had 
realized early in life that God had created him to 
serve his fellow beings. In that service lay the 
service of God. That was the lesson of the first 
verse of the Ishopanishad: ‘“‘That which is yours is 
not yours, it belongs to God; and that which 
belongs to others is certainly not yours.’”’ What 
was one to fight for? 


Senseless correspondents would have him take 
to forest life unless he would ask the Hindus to 
answer sword with sword and arson with arson. He 
could not oblige those correspondents by denying the 
whole of his life and by being guilty of advocating 
the law of the brute in place of the law of man. 
On the contrary, he would plead with leaders 
of all parties at least to have courage to refuse to 
yield to brute force. 

He was not thinking of the eternal law of 
love, much as he believed in it. If the whole of 
India accepted that, India would become the 
unquestioned leader of the whole world. Here he 
merely wished to suggest that there should be no 
surrender except to reason. 

They had worked hard for achieving freedom. 
They had bravely faced the bayonets of the mighty 
British Empire. Why should they ‘falter now? Let 
them not make the mistake on the eve of hard- 
won freedom of thinking that they were likely to 
lose it if they did not yield, even though it be to 
brute force. That way lay perdition. 

He discounted all the cables that came from 
London. He must cling to the hope that Britain 
would not depart by a hair’s breadth from the 
letter and spirit of the Cabinet Mission’s statement 


of May 16 of last year, unless the parties of their 


own free will came to an agreement on any vari- 
ation. For that purpose they had to meet together 
and hammer out an acceptable solution. That 
statement had been accepted by the Congress and 
the British Government. If either of them went 
back on it, it would be a breach of faith. 

If they would face reality in terms of the 
welfare of their own country, they would agree 
first to establish peace in the country, telling the 
turbulent elements in the country firmly and boldly 
that there could be no departure from that docu- 


ment of May 16 until they stopped the sicioubsaae 


strife. 

The Constituent Assembly was sitting in terms 
of the May 16 paper. It was for the British to hand 
Over power and quit. The Government of free 
Indians formed under the constitution worked out 
by the Constituent Assembly could do anything 
afterwards — keep India one or divide it into two 
or more parts. 

The British officials should know what the people 
were whispering. Many believed that their hand 
was in the riots. He must refuse to believe the 
serious charge unless it was established beyond doubt. 


~~ 
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The Viceroy had no easy task before him. Here 
there was no question of brilliant naval strategy. 
It was one of honest and brave statesmanship. May 
God endow him with the required courage and 
wisdom. 

30-5-'47 

Speaking after prayer Gandhiji said that he had 
been telling them all these days not to look to 
London or to the Viceroy, but to look to them- 
selves. He did not mean to suggest that the English- 
men in London were bad men or that the Viceroy 
was not a good man. He believed they were good 
men. But one did not want the interference of even 
good men in one’s domestic affairs. They had in 
any case decided to go. There was no mention of 
safeguards for British interests. The Britishers in the 
Civil Services could stay on if the Indian Govern- 
ment would keep them. But they had to stay on 
their own responsibility. Not a single British soldier 
would be left for their protection. Their safety would 
be in their winning the goodwill of the Indians 
through service. The same thing applied to British 
traders and businessmen. That was the meaning of 
“ Quit India”. June 1948 was the last date on which 
they were pledged to quit India. “Let them look 
to their duty while we look to ours.” And how 
could Indians perform their duty ? 


He had often wondered whether he represented 
anybody except himself. He did not represent the 
Congress because he was not even a four-anna 
member of the Congress. He sometimes did speak 
for the Congress, but that was by right of service. 
Similarly, he could speak for the Princes and even 
the Muslim League. Qaid-e-Azam Jinnah had 


* wanted his signature to the joint appeal for peace 


issued by both of them sometime ago. 

Being the joint author of the famous statement 
signed by Qaid-e-Azam Jinnah, he should represent 
him at least in the one deciding and supreme factor 
of peace. Did he represent the Qaid-e-Azam? If he 
did, they should be found working on the same 
platform and not resting till they had secured peace 


in the land of their birth or die in the attempt. He 


knew that he did not represent those who burnt 
villages near Gurgaon and committed murder. 
Whether they were Muslims or Hindus or both 
did not matter to him. They were all children of 
Mother India. It was unfortunate that the Interim 
Government had inherited a bad tradition and 
therefore they did not know who killed whom. It 
was the deed of ‘‘the members of a certain com- 
munity.” Why should they not be frank and bold 
enough to name the butcher by his name? Anyway he 
had made it clear the day before that if he had his 
will there never would be Pakistan before peace and 
certainly not through British intervention. After the 
joint statement he had just referred to, Qaid-e-Azam 
Jinnah had left no way open to himself but the 
way of conviction through cold reason for the 
attainment of Pakistan. Let him first establish peace 
with or without his ( Gandhiji’s ) association and 
afterwards convene a meeting at his house or 
anywhere else of Indian leaders of all classes and 
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communities and plead with them the cause of 
Pakistan and wait till he had carried conviction to 
them. Let him dismiss the “ Caste Hindus’ from 
his brain. He would assure Jinnah Saheb that in 
the ocean of Indian humanity and even Hindu 
humanity they were but a microscopic minority if 
the Shudras were excluded. By “Caste Hindus” were 
generally known Brahmins, Kshatriyas and Vaishyas. 
Jinnah Saheb himself excludes the Scheduled Classes 
from this category and therefore would have to 
exclude the Shudras. For the wretched caste system 
had always traduced the Shudras who together with 
the Atishudras made the millions. If Pakistan of 
Jinnah Saheb’s conception was a reasonable pro- 
position, he should have no difficulty in convincing 
India. Let him not’ appeal to the British power or 
its representative Viscount Mountbatten. The 
latter’s function was only to quit India at the latest 
by the end of June next year, leaving India at 
peace if possible, but quit in any case, peace or no 
peace. Imposed peace would be the peace of the 


“grave of which all India and the British should be 
“ ashamed. Let it not be said that he ( Gandhiji ) 


was too late on the scene. He was not. It was 
never too late to mend, never too late to replace 
the force of the sword with that of reason. Could 
the British dare to impose Pakistan on an India 
temporarily gone mad ? 

Was Pakistan, according to Jinnah Saheb, a State, 
where every child would enjoy the fullest security, 
where there would be no caste and no distinctions 
of high and low, where there would be justice for 
all? No one could have anything against such a | 
Pakistan. He himself would tour with Qaide-e-Azam 
Jinnah all over and explain to the people that they 
could all live happily in that Pakistan. But,the 
happenings in N. W. F. P., the Punjab and Bengal 
did not encourage such a belief. 

A friend had sent him some literature to prove 
that the Quran preached killing of kafirs, i. e., non- 
believers. He had been in the midst of Muslims all 
his life. No one had ever suggested that he should 
be killed as a kafir. He had been in the midst of 
Maulvis in Noakhali. Learned Muslims had told 
him that the meaning of the particular verse of the 
Quran was that God would take to account the 
so-called non-believer. But that he would do to 
the Mussalmans also. He judges men by their deeds 
and not by their words. There was mention of terrible 
punishments in the Bhagwata, the Manu Smriti 
and the Vedas. Yet the central teaching of Hindu 
religion was: “Mercy or kindness is the essence of 
all religion.’ He wanted them to bear in mind 
what Tulsidas had said: 

“ Good and bad, all men are the creation of God. 
The man of God picks up the good and discards 
the bad like the proverbial swan which is able to 
drink the milk and leave behind water, when a 
mixture of water and milk is placed before it.” 
31-5-'47 

Before commencing the prayer, Gandhiji told the 
audience that he wanted every word of what he 
said to them these days to sink into their hearts. 
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The best way to listen was to keep their hearts 
and minds open. 

Speaking after prayer, Gandhiji told the audience 
how for a period of 54 years, since the light of 
non-violence dawned upon him in the far-off South 
African days, he had been trying to instil into them 
the beauty, truth and power of this matchless 
weapon. And yet there was the objector foolish 
enough to ask them to imprison Jinnah Saheb. He 
said that Jinnah Saheb could not be imprisoned by them 
and, if he could be, he would gain more strength. 
He suggested that the only way to do so was by 
remaining adamant against the establishment of 
Pakistan by force and by being friendly towards 
Jinnah Saheb. If all followed his advice, it was not 
impossible one fine evening to find Jinnah Saheb 
side by side with him. Gandhiji himself was the 
enemy of none and hence he claimed to represent 
Jinnah Saheb as he claimed to represent even 


’ Englishmen even whilst they repudiated the claim: 


He recited how a Pathan, his client at one time, 
had become his enemy and then his friend when he 
had discovered his mistake. 

The speaker then came to-the topic he wanted 
to discuss that evening. He reminded them that 
the previous evening he had said that in a free India 
they would neither have Birla Raj nor Nawab of 
Bhopal Raj. They would have Panchayat Raj. In 
a free India individuals did not count except as such. 


Therefore, in Kashmir, it was not the Maharaja . 


with his soldiery that would count but the Muslims 
who were the vasf majority there. The same thing 
applied to the rulers of Hyderabad, Bhopal, Tra- 
vancore, Baroda and the rest. He fervently hoped 
that the Hindu and Muslim Princes would not take 
sides. It would be an evil day if they did. The 
Princes, therefore, would be wisely advised if they 
joined the Constituent Assembly. If the British 
were sincere, they would see to it that there was 
no Prince left capable of doing mischief. 

Having spoken about the Princes, Gandhiji took 
the audience with him to a Harijan named Chak- 
rayya, who had become a son to him in Sevagram 
and who died in a Bombay hospital three days ago. 
He wasatrue and brave young man. He was train- 
ed after the model of basic education. His conduct 
was exemplary. He belonged to Andhra and had 
learnt Hindustani. He was a believer in nature 
cure and would have willingly given up his life, if 
nature cure did not cure him of a tumour of the 
brain, had Gandhiji not intervened and wanted him 
to undergo what proved to be a fatal operation in 


spite of all the care bestowed on him by the best: 


surgeon in the hospital. He was proud to be able 
to say that Chakrayya died with, Ramanama on his 
lips, whilst he was conscious. It was the deceased's 
ambition, if he had lived, to work amongst the 
Harijans of Andhra. His putting Chakrayya’s name 
side by side with the Princes had a meaning all 
its own. 


1-6-'47 3 
The usual interruption took place at the reading 
of the Quranic verse. Gandhiji asked the 
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people to bear with the insanity of the interrupter 
and also pleaded with the police not to remove 
him from the prayer ground if he remained quiet. 
Both requests were honoured and Gandhiji congra- 
tulated the audience and the policemen for their 
restraint..He then turned to the interrupter and 


told him that he would not have the usual bhajan 
if he continued the interruption and rebuked him 
for his rudeness. He claimed to be a Sanatani 
Hindu himself. The sacred thread and the tuft of 
hair did not make a Hindu without a pure heart 
and the spirit of toleration. The rebuke quietened 
the objector and the bhajan and the Ramadhun 
were sung. Gandhiji congratulated him on _ his 
ultimate restraint. He then told the audience 
with sorrow that Badshah Khan had during the day 
said that perhaps it would be best if he did not 
come to the prayer lest his presence might 
offend. But he insisted on his coming. The daily 
interruptions were a sign of madness and did no 
good to the Hindu religion. Commenting on the 
quality of discipline required in a free people he 
instanced that of the English people. He related 
the well-known story of Queen Victoria when at 


the age of seventeen she was awakened one night 
to be told that she was the Queen of England. The 
young girl was naturally agitated and overawed at 
the terrible responsibility thrown on her by God. 
The old Prime Minister as he knelt before the 
Queen consoled her. She merely said that she would 
be good. It was the disciplined people of England who 
helped her to govern. Today he wanted them to 
realize that independence was at their door. The 
Viceroy was only the nominal head of the Cabinet. 
They would help him by expecting no help from 
him in the Government of the country. Their — 
uncrowned king was Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. He 
was working, slaving for them, not as a king but 
as their first servant. It was his desire through the 
service of India to serve the world. Jawaharlal was 
an international figure and he had friendly relations 
with all the foreign ambassadors who were now in 
India. But it was not possible for Jawaharlal alone 
to govern if the people by their indiscipline spoiled 
the work. He could not, as ¢id the former auto- 
crats, resort to the rule of the sword. That would 
be neither Panchayat Raj nor Jawahar Raj. ( There 
was play upon the word jawahar meaning jewel). It 
was the duty of everyone to make the task of the 
Ministers easy and not force their hands in any way. 

Then the speaker reminded the audience how a 
year ago he ( Panditji) had gone to Kashmir 
when he was badly needed in.Delhi and how atthe 
bidding of the Maulana Saheb, the then President 
of the Congress, he had returned to Delhi. Today 
Panditji was talking of wanting to go to Kashmir 
again. His heart was sore because the leader of the 
Kashmiris, Sheikh Abdulla Saheb, was still in prison, 
But Gandhiji felt that Panditji’s presence here 
was more necessary and offered to go in his place. 
There were many things to be considered before 
he was permitted by Jawaharlaljito go. If he went, 
he would even from there serve Bihar and Bengal 
as if he was bodily in one of the provinces. 
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He then reiterated what he had said the day bofore 
that the rulers of all the States in India were no 
more than individuals like anyone else. They could 
justify themselves only as servants of the people. 
The British power was to go from every corner of 
India and it was impossible to think of undemo- 
cratic rule anywhere in a democratic India. 

What he said about the Princes applied equally 
to the rich business community of India. He would 
appeal to them also to be honest and pure in all 
their dealings and trade not for themselves but for 
the people. It was they who created the black 
market, it was they who often made prices of 
commodities soar, as was happening in the case of 
salt for instance. If they were like an honest bania 
that he was by birth, (this remark evoked hearty 
laughter from the big crowd), there would be no 
shortage of food and Rajen Babu’s task would be 
greatly lightened. 

It had hurt him much to heaf from Panditji that 
the English people were living on short rations. 
Gandhiji was certain that if all put their shoulders 
to the wheel and were honest and if the God of 
rain favoured them, India would not only feed 
herself but could spare food for starved England 
also. Unfortunately they found greed, dishonesty and 
internecine senseless quarrel stalking the land. He 
had no doubt that India could become a model 
country, the cynosure of every eye, andthe leader 
in world peace if only all her people would exercise 
self-restraint and be her disciplined servants. 
New Delhi, 3-5-’47 


GLEANINGS 

These are picked from what Gandhiji wrote 
during the week to friends. 

“ All rights to be deserved and preserved come 
from duty well done. Thus the very right to live 
accrues to us only when we do the duty of citizen- 
ship of the world. From this very fundamental 
statement perhaps it is easy enough to define the 
duties of man and woman and correlate every 
right to some corresponding duty to be first per- 
formed. Every other right can be shown to be a 


usurpation hardly ian fighting for.” 
* 


S. N. 


“T am now eevini: to evolve a system of Nature 
Cure suited to the millions of India’s poor. I try 
to confine myself to the propagation of such cure 
as is derivable from the use of ‘earth, water, light, 
air and the great void. This naturally leads man to 
know that the sovereign cure of all ills is the 
recitation from the heart of the name of God whom 
some millions here know by the name of Rama and 
the other millions by the name of Allah. Such 
recitation from the heart carries with it the obliga- 
tion to recognize and follow the laws which Nature 
has ordained for man. This train of reasoning leads 
one to the conclusion that prevention is better than 
cure. Therefore, one is irresistibly driven to inculca- 
ting the laws of hygiene, i. e. of cleanliness of mind, 
body and its surroundings. ’ 


June 8, 1947 


FAITH IN NON-VIOLENCE 
RE-ENFORCED 


[ Gandhiji gave the following answers to questions 
put to him by the United Press of America —Ep. ] 

Q. 1. Do you feel that India will ultimately be 
united under one Central Government regardless 
of what the immediate settlement may be ? 

A. 1. The future will depend upon what we do 
in the present. 

Q. 2. Do you foresee the possibility of the world 
being united under one central governing body 
composed of representatives of the component 
parts ? 

A. 2. That is the only condition on which the 
world can live. 

Q. 3. Do you think there is any possibility of 
an armed conflict between Russia and the United 
States ? 

A. 3. Anything is possible, 
improbable. 

Q. 4. What do you feel is the most acceptable 
solution to the Palestine problem ? 

A. 4. Abandonment wholly by the Jews of 
terrorism and other’ forms of violence. 

Q. 5. Do you believe that Egypt and the Sudan 
should unite under one government when the 
British leave ? 

A. 5. I have no doubt that they ought to. 

Q. 6. As a result of your experiment during the 


but it is highly 


past five months, do you feel that the principle of 
non-violence can yet be finmphant in the solution 
of the world’s problems ? 


A. 6. My five months in Noakhali have only © 
confirmed my previous experience that non-violence 
can solve all our ills. 


Erratum 
In Harijan of June 1, 1947, on page 170, column 


2, in the last paragraph but one, for outlive read 
outline. 
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MEDICINE FOR THE MASSES 


Gandhiji’s partiality for Nature Cure is well- 
known. His experience of allopathic doctors in 
early life does not appear to have been very happy. 
One doctor told him in South Africa that his wife 
who was suffering from some gynaecological trouble 
could not be cured unless she was given beef tea. 
She was very ill, but both he and she being strict 
vegetarians refused to use animal food even at the 
risk of death. The doctor gave up the case and 
she recovered with simple rest and Nature Cure 
treatment. One or two other similar experiences 
confirmed his faith in Nature Cure beyond any 
doubt and it has persisted ever since. 


He is of the masses and for the masses. There- 
fore, Nature Cure as it is practised by well- 
known Nature Cure experts in this country does 
not attract him. To a foreign Nature Cure expert 
he wrote a few days ago: - 


“You will be pleased to know that I became a 
confirmed convert to Nature Cure when I read 
Kuhne’s New Science of Healing and Just’s Return 
to Nature Over forty years ago. I must confess 
that I have not been able fully to follow the 
meaning of Return to Nature not because of want 
of will but because of my ignorance. I am now 
trying to evolve a system of Nature Cure suited 
to the millions of India’s poor. I try to confine 
myself to the propagation of such cure as is deri- 
vable from the use of earth, water, light, air and 
jthe great void. This naturally leads man to know 
that the sovereign cure of all ills is the recitation 
- from the heart ‘of the name of God whom some 
millions here know by the name of Rama and the 
other millions by the name of Allah. Such recitation 
from .the heart carries with it the obligation to 
recognize and follow the laws which Nature has 
ordained for man. This train of reasoning leads one 
to the conclusion that prevention is better than 
cure. Therefore, one is irresistibly driven to 
inculcating the laws of hygiene,’i.’e., of cleanliness 
of the mind, of the body and of its surroundings.” 


Recently during Shri Manu Gandhi's illness, he 
consulted several naturopaths, some of whom 
firmly held that she was not suffering from appen- 
dicitis. Therefore, he would gladly have avoided 
any operation but when the doctors came to the 
conclusion that the operation was inevitable he 
yielded. Colonel Bhargava of Patna performed the 
operation and removed the appendix which was 
found to be chronically inflamed. The day after 
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the operation he spent considerable time in writing 
strictures to the naturopath friends. 


I received the news of Shri Manu Gandhi's 
operation while I was convalescing after an appen- 
dicectemy myself. In a letter Gandhiji wrote: ‘“ My 
pride has had a fall. I have had to have Manu 
operated upon. I hope and pray that God won't 
expose me any further. The love of life is hard to 
overcome.” 


On my arrival at Delhi he said: “ My faith in 
Nature Cure is increasing. It is the only thing for 
the masses. But it has its limitations. Those must 
be recognized.” 


The key-note of his teaching is humility, hard 
work and sincere desire to serve the poor. Tall 
claims of some of the modern Nature Cure experts 
as of the physicians of any other system annoy him. 
He appreciates the scientific outlook of the 
allopaths and the hard work their pioneers have 
done. But the greed and arrogance of the medical 
profession as a whole oppresses him. To a naturo- 
path friend he wrote a few days ago: “I admire 
your enthusiasm. But Naturopathy in India cannot 
live on blind enthusiasm and certainly not because 
I have identified myself with it, for, I regard 
myself as blind. If you translate your enthusiasm 
into knowledge there may be some hope. 


“If you admit your defect, why don’t you 
systematically study anatomy ? And have you any 
intimate knowledge of physiology ? The blunder 
you made would not have been possible if you 
had benefited by the knowledge which the allo- 
paths have slaved for years to gain. If allopathy 
rules the world today, it is not because the 
allopaths have state patronage but because they 
have sacrificed themselves on the altar of what 
they consider, wrongly I hold, true science. But 
modern naturopaths have sacrificed nothing. They 
are easily satisfied and think that they have a 
right to flourish at the expense of a credulous 
public. This is not in praise of allopathy. I have 
fundamental differences with them. They are guilty 
of easily satisfying themselves that they have but 
to receive degrees and use their undigested know- 


° 


ledge for filling their pockets”. 


Addressing the medical profession in one of his 
post-prayer speeches he said: “ I would like to know 
what the medical men and scientists are doing for 
the country. One finds them readily going to 
foreign lands to learn new modes of treating special 
diseases. I suggest that they should turn their 
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attention towards ae seven Piekhs of the villedil of 
India. They would immediately discover that all 
the qualified men’and women are required for 
village service not after the manner of the West 
but after the manner of the East. They will then 
adapt themselves to many indigenous systems. 
India does not need imported drugs from the West 
when she has an inexhaustible stock of a variety 
of drugs grown in the villages themselves. But 
more than drugs they have to teach the people 
the right mode of living.” 


New Delhi, 5-6-47 
THE CHALLENGE CUP 


Speaking at San Francisco, Mr. Henry Wallace 
threw out three suggestions for ‘‘ the abolition of 
war ”. His first suggestion is that there should be 
a military settlement, providing for the world 
control of atomic energy, internationalization of 
strategic areas, disarmament in weapons for man’s 
destruction and development of a world security 
system. His second suggestion is for a_ political 
settlement, liquidating Fascism, terminating civil 
wars in Greece and China and for the attainment 
of the aspirations of unfree peoples. His last is a 
ten-year economic programme of reconstruction, 
administered by the United Nations Agency. But 
with all these hopeful schemes he says in desperation 
that he finds “the will lacking”. He adds: “ We 
can and must find the will. The devastated and 
hungry world is crying out, not for guns and tanks 
to spread hunger but for ploughs and machines to 
fulfil the promise of peace.” 


es 


Surely, the former United States Vice-President 
is aware that however good his suggestions may 
be as a remedy for the world’s ills, they will be 
futile as long as the root cause of the world’s 
ailment is allowed toremain. Before prescribing the 
remedy it is necessary to diagnose the disease. 


At this hour of the day most people will not 
need to be told that the cause of this hunger and 
devastation is not the atom bomb, nor any weapons 
of man and that no security agreement can forma 
bulwark against the repetitioniof the holocaust this 
generation has suffered. The trouble is deep-seated 
and needs drastic surgical measures. 


As long asthe present system of economic 
organization, whereby it becomes imperative to 
control sources of fuel, raw materials and supply 
of labour and ensure adequate markets for finished 
goods, persists it would follow as night the day 
that control over other people’s lives will be an 
essential feature of the world order. This system 
will inevitably call for violence and that of an 
increasing and novel type. This will guarantee the 
race to the swiftest in devising ways and means of 
terrorizing fellow-beings. 


An American news agency sends a message that 
the United States military authorities are testing 
the possibilities of a deadlier atomic weapon than 
the atom bomb. This hellish device is the radio- 

active cloud which is promised to be so Satanc 
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as to win the itt ae cup for ac most Boict. 
This race will go on unless the nations are willing 
to adopt*economic methods which will not entail 
violence as a means of working it. 


J. C. KUMARAPPA 


PROFESSOR DHARMANAND 
KAUSAMBI 


Professor Kausambi was one of the foremost 
scholars of India. His speciality was a study of 
Buddhism and the Pali language. For years he worked 
in America and England as a research worker in 
Buddhism and made many original contributions in 
that line. 


Last year in September or October he went on 
a fast unto death. He felt that his work in this 
life was over and that, therefore, he should put an 
end to it. But his friends requested Gandhiji to 
intervene and Gandhiji was able to persuade him 
to give up the fast. But his health was shattered. 
He could not digest anything and.suffered from 
urticaria which kept him awake at night. His own 
people wanted him to have the best of medical 
treatment, but he chose to spend his last days at the 
Sevagram Ashram. He would not have his children 
visit him even during the last stages. 


Shri Kakasaheb Kalelkar was a great friend of 
Professor Kausambi and came to see him now and 
then. It was a treat to hear the two scholars talk 
and discuss things. 


At Sevagram Ashram he tried allopathic treat- 
ment for a while and then fave a trial to Nature 
Cure. But the will to live was not there and nothing 
seemed to help him. 


He had a great desire to see Gandhiji before his 
death. But Gandhiji was held up in Noakhali and 
Bihar. During Gandhiji’s last visit to Delhi he asked 
me to escort him to Delhi and back. All of us con- 
sidered it a privilege to be able to do anything for 
him and I got Gandhiji’s permission to take him to 
Delhi, but at the last moment he changed his mind. 
“Why inconvenience Bapu in this state of my 


health?” he argued. ‘If I am destined to see him 


I will get better or else he will come here.” But 
neither of the two eventualities took place and he 
expired on the 4th instant in perfect peace of mind. 
An Ashramite has given a graphic description of 
his last moments. 


‘“ At 10-00 a. m. Kakasaheb arrived and talked 
to him. He listened attentively and answered by 
making signs. Kakasaheb pleaded with him that he 
should allow his son and daughter to come to see 
him. But he said no. After that he had his sponge 
bath and asked someone to open the door on the 
eastern side as if he was about to step out. Then 

~ he. took, Shankaranji’s hand and lightly pressed it, 
as if to thank him for the latter’s services. And he. 
quietly passed away. There was no sorrow or 
depression in the atmosphere. It seemed as if one 
of our esteemed companions was starting on a 
pilgrimage. 


June 15, 1947 
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“The cremation took place at 5-30 p. m. Kaka- 
saheb, Vinoba and the inmates of all the institutions 
were there. Kakasaheb discoursed about Kausambiji’s 
life and work alter the cremation. It was a rare privi- 
‘lege to witness such a death. He has set an example 
as to how to welcome death as a friend. How I 
wish all of us would be able to cultivate Kausambiji’s 
detachment for life and be able to welcome death 
with a smile!” 


Speaking about Professor Kausambi’s death in 
the prayer meeting on the 5th instant Gandhiji 
had said: 


“T am sorry to give you the news of the death 
of Professor Kausambi, the distinguished Buddhist 
divine and scholar. He was one of the finest Pali 
scholars. As such he had worked in America. Though 
his scholarship. would have commanded a lucrative 
career, he chose the field of service and gave it to 
the Gujarat Vidyapith established during the 
non-cooperation days. He passed his last days at 
the Sevagram Ashram. Ablest doctors would have 
gladly attended to the deceased scholar. He could 
have gone to his native place Goa. He had a son 
and a daughter both receiving high salaries. But he 
preferred to live as a monk. He was reluctant even 
to receive any service from the Ashram members. 
But when he was assured that the Ashram people 
would consider it an honour to serve him, he readily 
consented to end his last days in the quieter atmos- 
phere of the Ashram. He practically fasted during 
the time at the Ashram. Enforcement of the Buddhist 


doctrine in his own life had taught him to regard | 


death as the most faithful and unfailing friend and 
deliverer. He therefore shed the fragrance of his 
life among the privileged inmates of the Ashram. 
His desire was that there should be no fuss when 
he died. His only wish was that scholarship or 
scholarships should be founded to send selected 
students to Ceylon to learn Pali and become Buddhist 
preachers.” 


New Delhi, 8-6-’47 S. N. 


Gold-Hunger 


A Reuter’s message informs us that the British 
‘Government has been accumulating gold at a 
significant pace. At one time England depleted 
India of her stocks of gold and sent thém to 
American vaults and now she is getting back this 
gold. One of the great arguments that England has 
been advancing against the settlement of our 
sterling credit is that such a settlement will affect 
their export trade and therefore affect her production 
of consumer goods. India, being an agricultural 
country, needs considerable amount of gold reserves 
for her economic organization to function smoothly. 
Being largely an illiterate country, banking facilities 
can form no substitute. Therefore, if England can 
return her dues to India partially in gold, it will 
help India and at the same time not affect her 
programme of production of consumer goods. 


J. C.K. 
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HARIJAN AS THE FIRST PRESIDENT 
In one of his post-prayer speeches Gandhiji 
explained who in his opinion should be the first 
President of the Indian Republic. In a letter to an 
Ashramite after Shri Chakrayya’s death he wrote: 
“If all that Lilavati has told me is true, then he 
certainly did deserve to be the first President of 
the Indian Republic. I have no doubt in my mind 
that he who is a devotee of God, who is brave, 
and who is a servant of the nation can become the 
first President of free India. A similar idea was 
expressed by me as president of the G. P. Con- 
ference at Godhra years ago. I said then that I 
won't be happy till the President of the Congress“ 
came from the ‘lowest class’ of the Harijans.”’ 

In the speech he narrated how Queen Victoria 
became the Queen at the age of 17 and the old 
Premier bowed before this young girl and carried 
on the Government in her name. “If I have my 
way I would put a suitable Harijan girl in the 
presidential chair. Ina free India knowledgeof English 
won't be necessary for the President. She need not 
have knowledge of high politics. All the learned 
statesmen of the country would help her to carry 
on the Government.” 

And who was this Chakrayya whom Gandhiji 
considered as a fit person to be the first President 
of India’s Republic to be ? He was a Harijan from 
Andhra. He came asa youngster. He becamea good 
tailor, good spinner and weaver and learnt Hindustani. 
Unlike the average educated Harijan who wants 
to settle in a city, Chakrayya’s ambition was to 
serve the Harijans in his own village. Suddenly in 
about 1940 he started getting what looked like 
epileptic fits. He was a believer in Nature Cure. 
He went to a Nature Cure sanatorium in Andhra 
and was reported to have got over the fits. The 
fits, however, recurred every now and then and 
they were connected by him with some irregularity 
in his diet. About a month ago he came back to the 
Ashram complaining of failing vision and headache. 
Examination revealed signs of increased intracranial 
pressure. It was acase of brain tumour. He was sent 
toa hospital at Bombay where an operation which was ~ 
considered dangerous was recommended. He sought 
Gandhiji’s advice. A confirmed believer in Nature 
Cure that Gandhiji is, he saw that Nature Cure 
could not help a case of brain tumour and advised 
in favour of the operation. The operation proved 
fatal. Here is an extract from his letter to Gandhiji 
written two or three days before the operation, 
received after his death. “I am not afraid of death. 
But if you will permit me, I would like to try 
Nature Cure for a period of four months. If I get 
better, well and good. If not, I would much rather 
lay down my life for naturopathy than for allopathy. 
But I leave the final decision to you.” 

To an Ashramite he wrote half an hour before 
going to the operation theatre: “I was very 
despondent, but now my _  despondency has 
gone. One feels happy to go to see the earthly 
father. How much happier one should feel at the 
thought of going to see the Father in Heaven? My 
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fear of death is gone. I am prepared to meet it with 
joy in my heart.” No wonder, Gandhiji considered 
him a fit person to be the first President of the 
Indian Republic. 


New Delhi. 5-6-'47 S. N. 
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WALLS OF PROTECTION 
(By M. RK. Gandhi ) 


Let us ask ourselves what walls should be 
erected to protect brahmacharya of which I wrote 
last week. The answer seems clear. It is not 
brahmacharya that needs walls of protection. To 
say this is easy enough and sounds sweet. But it is 
difficult to understand the import of the statement 
and more so to act accordingly. 


It is true that he who has attained perfect 
brahmacharya does not stand in need of protecting 
walls. But the aspirant undoubtedly needs them, even 
as a young mango plant has need of a strong fence 
round it. A child goes from its mother’s lap to the 
cradle and from the cradle to the push-cart — till 
he becomes a man who has learnt to walk without 
aid. To cling to the aid when it is needless is 
surely harmful. 

I made it clear last week that brahmacharya is 
one out of the eleven observances. It follows, 
therefore, that the real aid to brahmacharya are the 
remaining ten observances. The difference between 
them and the walls of protection is that the latter 
are temporary, the former permanent. They are an 
_ integral part of brahmacharya. 

Brahmacharya is a mental condition. The out- 
ward behaviour of a man is at once the sign and 
proof of the inner state. He who has killed the 
sexual urge in him will never be guilty of it in any 
shape or form. However attractive a woman may 
be, her attraction will produce no effect on the 
man without the urge. The same rule applies to 
woman. But he or she who has not conquered lust 
should not turn the eyes even towards a sister or 
a brother or a daughter or a son. This advice I 
have given to friends who have profited by it. 

As for myself I have to admit with great shame 
that while the sight of women had ceased to rouse 
any sexual urge in me in South Africa, in the early 
days of my return to India past recollections roused 
the urge against which I had to battle fairly hard. 
The same is true of the vague fear which is so 
unbecoming in man. 

I was cowardly by nature. I was frightened to 
sleep in the dark. To sleep alone in a room was 
an act of bravery for me. I hope I have lost that 
cowardliness. Yet I do not know what would be 
my state if I lost my way and had to wander alone 
in a thick forest on a dark night and if I were to 
forget that God was ever with me. If this child- 
hood’s fear has not completely gone from me, it 
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would be certainly more difficult for me to be 
fearless in a lonely jungle than to control the 
sex urge. 

There are certain rules laid down in India for 
the would-be brahmachari. Thus he may not live 
among women, animals and eunuchs, he may not 
teach a woman only or even a group, he may not 
sit on the same mat as a woman, he may not look 
at any part of a woman's body, he may not take 
milk, curds, ghee or any fatty substance nor indulge 
in baths and oily massage. I read* about these when 
I was in South Africa. There I came in touch with 
some men and women who, while they observed 
brahmacharya, never knew that any of the above- 
named restraints: were necessary. Nor did I observe 
them and I was none the worse for the non-obser- 
vance. I did give up milk, ghee and other animal 
substances but for different reasons. I failed in this 
attempt after two or three years after my return to 
India. But if today I could find-any effective vege- 
table substitute for milk and ghee, I would gladly 
renounce all animal products. But this is another 
story. 

A perfect brahmachari never loses his vital fluid. 
On the contrary, he is able to increase it day by 
day and, what is more, he conserves it; he will, 
therefore, never become old in the accepted sense 
and his intellect will never be dimmed. 

It appears to me that even the true aspirant 
does not need the above-mentioned restraints. 
Brahmacharyais not a virtue that can be cultivated 
by outward restraints. He who runs away from a 


- necessary contact with a woman does not under- 


stand the full meaning of brahmacharya. 

Let not the reader imagine for one moment that 
what I have written is to serve as the slightest 
encouragement to life without the law of real 
restraint. Nor is there room in any honest attempt 
for hypocrisy. 

Self-indulgence and hypocrisy are sins to be 
avoided. : | 

The true brahmachari will shun false restraints. 
He must create his own fences according to his 
limitations, breaking them down when he feels that 
they are unnecessary. The first thing is to know 
what true brahmacharya is, then to realize its value 
and lastly to try to cultivate this priceless virtue. 
I hold that true service of the country demands 
this observance. 

New Delhi, 8-6-’47 
(From the original in Gujarati ) 
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WEEKLY LETTER 
Our DUTY 

With the return of the Viceroy to Delhi, the 
atmosphere became tense with expectation. The pro- 
posals embodied in H. M. G.’s announcement were 
discussed with the Congress and the League leaders, 
who in their turn held consultations with their 
colleagues. But it was decided that nothing should 
go out until the announcement was formally made 
on the 3rd June. On the 2nd and the 3rd _ instant, 
therefore, Gandhiji requested the audience to check 
their curiosity. He could not tell them what had 
happened or what was happening. And he and the 
audience were men in the street. They should not 
concern themselves with what the Viceroy had 
brought. They should concern themselves with what 
they were to do under given circumstances. 

He called upon the doctors to turn their atten- 
tion to the villages of India and study indigenous 
drugs and treatments. Above all, he wanted them 
to teach the people the right way of living. 

“What shall I say of the scientists ?”’ he con- 
tinued. ‘“ Are they giving their attention to growing 
more food, not again through the aid of artificial 
manures, but through real scientific treatment of 
the soil and through a wise use of organic manure. 
In Noakhali I saw the people even making wise 
use of the ‘terribly destructive water hyacinth 


jp which grows wild and blocks the very necessary 
_~ water ways. This they will remove when they live 


for the country rather than for themselves.” 
He asked the people of India to turn the search- 


light inwards. They were perfectly entitled to 


praise or blame the Congress or the League accor- 
ding to the dictates of their intelligence and con- 
science. That was the right of the people. They 
must from then onwards think in terms of Panchayat 
Raj. He had called Pandit Jawaharlal the uncrowned 
king of India, but the real rulers were the toiling 
millions. : 

‘ Jawaharlalji cannot be replaced today whilst 
* the charge is being taken from Englishmen. He, a 
Harrow boy, a Cambridge graduate and a barrister, 
is wanted to carry on negotiations with English- 
men. But a time is fast coming .when India will 
have to elect its first President of the Republic 
that is coming. I would gladly have presented the 
late Chakrayya as such had he lived. I would rejoice 
to think that we had a mehtar girl of stout heart, 
incorruptible and of crystal-like purity to be our 
first President. It is no vain dream. There are such 
Harijan girls, if we would but set our hearts on 
having rustic Presidents. Did I not choose little 
Gulnar, the daughter of the late Maulana Mahomed 
Ali as my successor ? The stupid girl married Shwaib 
‘Qureshi, once a fakir and introduced to me as 
the first satyagrahi when the Ali Brothers were 
prisoners. Stupid Gulnar is now a proud mother 
of bright children but she has forfeited the right 
to be my successor. Our presidents of the future 
would not be required to know English. They 
would have as their counsellors wise patriots 
knowing the necessary foreign languages and the 
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art of true statesmanship. Such dreams can only 
be realized if we cease sanguinary fratricide and 
turn our attention towards our villages.” 

Referring to the black market he said that a 
businessman had said to him that it was perhaps 
only a few traders who indulged in it whereas the 
real black market was to be seen in the corruption 
that existed in the Government offices. Gandhiji 
said that the Government itself was a trading con- 
cern. Nevertheless, it made him sad to think that 
the members of the services were implicated. It made 
no difference whether they were Europeans or 
Indians, Hindus or Musalmans. He said that it 
would be a sad look-out for the future of the 
country if the services and the people encouraged 
bribery and corruption. What could Rajaji or 
Rajen Babu do if they were not honestly helped ? 
No elected representative of the people could rule 
by the sword. That was not possible in a democratic 
State. Gandhiji, therefore, pleaded earnestly with 
the members of the services, whether British or 
Indian, to be true to the salt of India and eschew 
all dishonesty wherever it existed. He appealed also 
to the public to realize the great responsibility that 
freedom was throwing on them and to rise to their 
full stature by clinging to truth and non-violence. 
Such action would redound not only to their own 
credit but would be for the good of all and also 
help the British to withdraw from India, leaving 
India enjoying an orderly government. He asked 
them not to believe that the British were dishonest 
unless they proved themselves unworthy of their 
trust. He himself believed that the Viceroy was 
honest. Only by being strictly honest themselves, 
however, would they be able to steer their ship 
of State safely to harbour. 


UNWILLING PARTNERS NOT WANTED 


On the evening of the 3rd the Viceroy followed by 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, Qaid-e-Azam Jinnah and 
Sardar Baldev Singh spoke to the people on the radio. 
The reactions to H. M. G.’s announcement were 
mixed. Most of the Hindus were sad. Panditji’s 
broadcast was most touching. They all disliked the 
vivisection of India. But they could not let India 
bleed continuously. A surgical operation was to be 
preferred under the circumstances. Three lorries 
full of Muslims were reported to have gone to- 
the Qaid-e-Azam’s house shouting Pakistan zindabad. 
And yet several Muslims came to see Gandhiji and © 
expressed sorrow over what had happened. In the 
Punjab and Bengal large numbers of Muslims are 
reported to be dissatisfied. Speaking on the plan 
embodied :in H. M. G.’s announcement Gandhiji 
said that he had already told them over and over 
again that to yield even an inch to force was 
wholly wrong. The Working Committee holds that 
they had not yielded to the force of arms but they 
had to yield to the force of circumstances. The 
vast majority of Congressmen did not want un- 
willing partners. Their motto was non-violence and, 
therefore, no coercion. Hence, after careful weighing 
of the pros and cons of the vital issues at stake 
they had reluctantly agreed to the secession from 
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the Union that was being framed of those parts 
which had boycotted the Constituent Assembly. 
Gandhiji expressed sorrow at what he considered 
was a mistaken policy of the Muslim League. They 
feared Hindu domination they said, and desired 
to rule in what they were mistaken in calling 
their own homelands. As a matter of fact, however, 
India was the homeland of all who were born and 
bred in India. Would the Muslim homeland live 
in isolation? Was not the Punjab as much the 
homeland of the Hindus, the Sikhs, the Christians, 
the Jews and the Parsis who were of the Punjab? 

Gandhiji could not blame the Viceroy for what 
had happened. It was the act of the Congress and 
the League. He (the Viceroy) had openly said that 
he wanted a United India but he was powerless 
in face of Congress acceptance, however reluctantly, 
of the Muslim position. 


There were the brave Sikhs whose leaders had 
been to see him. Gandhiji had explained to them 
what he meant by one Sikh being equal to 11 
lakhs of persons. It was the courage of one Sikh 
to stand firm in spite of the opposition of 11 lakhs 
of men. This could only mean bravery of the 
highest and purest kind. If they had that faith and 
courage born of non-violence, they would be worthy 
of the proud name Khalsa. That was the lesson 
he had learnt from the Granth Sahib and Khalsa 
History. 

He had done his best to get people to stand by the 
Cabinet Mission Statement of May 16th but had failed. 
But what was his duty and theirs in the face of the 
accepted fact? He was a servant of the Congress 
because he was a servant of the country and he 
could never be disloyal to them. Panditji and 
the Viceroy had said that nothing had been imposed 
on anyone. The agreement that was embodied in 
the announcement being a voluntary act of the 
parties could be varied by them at any stage by 
mutual consent. He pleaded with the Muslim 
League, now that they had their wish fulfilled, to 
relieve the Viceroy. of the heavy task of being the 
middleman between the parties. He hoped that‘it was 
a final agreement between the parties. Therefore, all 
violence should stop. And Qaid-e-Azam Jinnah 
should invite Congress leaders for a discussion as 
to the best way of dealing with the ‘further stages: 
Thus, for.instance, there was no reason why they 
should not by mutual agreement define the bound- 
aries of partitioned Punjab and Bengal. 

WOULD HE FAST? 

The feeling against the division of the country 
is strong. Gandhiji’s speeches had revived the hopes 
that the evil might be averted. Some people asked 
him whether he would undertake a fast unto death 
in view of the decision of the Congress Working 
Committee accepting division of India. Had not he 
called Pakistan a sin in which he could never 
participate ? Replying to this Gandhiji said that he 
could not fast at the dictation of anyone. Such 
fasts could not be lightly undertaken. They could 
conceivably be wholly undesirable. They could not 
be undertaken out of anger. Anger was a short mad- 
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ness. He must, therefore, undertake the fast only 
when the still small voice within him called for it. 
He was a servant of the country and, thereforg, of 
the Congress. Was he to fast because the Congress 
differed from his views? He had to be patient. 
There were occasions enough for being impatient. 
The Congress seemed to stand for projects of 
industrialism in which he saw no deliverance for 
the masses from their grinding poverty. He did 
not believe in mill-made civilization as he did not 
in mill-made cloth. He did not believe in an 
army for the removal of the menace to the 
real freedom of the country. If he was to 
impatiently fast, in the symptoms he had described 
and‘others he could add, there were reasons enough 
to justify a fast unto death. He felt that he must 
be steadfast in the midst of the fire raging round 
him and prove his faith in the ultimate triumph of 
truth. He referred even to the document he had 
signed together with Qaid-e-Azam Jinnah and to 
which the Viceroy was really a party. He must 
watch what his two partners did before he acted. 
He could only say that he would gladly walk or 
drive with them to the affected parts. They (the 
people ) might well ask what they were doing 
while Gurgaon was burning ? He asked the audience 
and the authors of the rebuking messages to bear with 
the Congress, the League and with him, and watch, 
even critically, and see how things were moving. 
He hoped that they would not fail them, the 
people. The Government belonged to the latter as 
he did. There was ample time for the people to 
judge them and leave them if any of them were 
found wanting. 


There is a large section of the Hindus who have 
heaved a sigh of relief that at last they are rid of 
the Muslims and would be able to work out and 


_develop the country without any bickerings. But 


there are others who see clearly that partition 
is no solution to the problem. Nearly four crores of 
the Muslims would still remain in the Union of India _ 
and about two crores of the Hindus will remain in 
the so-called Pakistan areas. They feel helpless and 
angry at the Congress decision and as such blame 
the Congress and Gandhiji. A sister wrote to him 
that he should retire to the jungle. It was he who 
had spoilt Jinnah Saheb and turned his head. He 
(Gandhiji) was responsible for the evil that the 
country was facing. Gandhiji’s reply was that the 
sister was quite wrong. Love or ahimsa was the 
most powerful magnet in the .world. It never did 
any harm to anyone. 
BRITISH BONA FIDES 

Addressing *the prayer gathering on the 6th 
instant just after his return from the Viceroy's 
house, Gandhiji said that they might ask him what 
he had brought from the Viceroy. He had brought 
nothing for he (the Viceroy) had nothing to give 
except his services if they were wanted. He had 
told him that his one object was to withdraw from 
India in the quickest manner possible, leaving behind 
peace and order throughout India. They had decided 
to go in June 1948. Now they would probably 
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islaicay by August 15th this year. Why had they 

decided to go? They were impressed by our non- 
violent struggle. India believed that British rule 
was an evil. Yet she did not try to kill the British. 
She simply tried to non-cooperate with the evil, not 
with the evil-doer. Such interval as was necessary was 
due to the fact that it was a voluntary withdrawal. 
Some arrangement was a necessity of the case. 

There were several who still suspected the British 
bona fides. It was not they who were dividing India. 
Unity of rule they claimed as their greatest achieve- 
ment. The division was the result of an agreement, 
however reluctant, between the Congress and the 
League. 

Brave people were not perturbed by mere 
suspicions. He himself believed that the Viceroy 
was sincere. If he proved to be a duper, he 
would be the sufferer, never the duped. 

PUT PAKISTAN ON THE SCREEN 

Now that the Qaid-e-Azam had got what he 
wanted, said Gandhiji, it was up to him to give 
the world the shape of Pakistan and make it 
attractive in word and action. .Was it not up to 
him to invite all non-Muslims and show them that 
they would be as happy as the Muslims of Pakistan ? 
What about the Frontier Province? It was a 


Congress Province: If it was to be of Pakistan, the 


Qaid-e-Azam had to convince the Pathans that 
they would be just as well off in Pakistan as in 
the Union of the Provinces of India. Referendum 
was a dangerous method at this time. He, therefore, 
suggested the method of attracting the Pathan 
through reason and love. 

What should happen was that the Cyan of India 
and Pakistan should vie with each other in well 
doing. If Pakistan did better, the whole of India 
would be Pakistan in which there would be 
neither: majority nor minority and all would be 
equal. If he were the President of the Muslim 
League, he would put Pakistan on the screen and 


- make it attractive by its matchless beauty. In that 


case he ( Gandhiji) would be the first one to admit 
his mistake and commend Pakistan to everybody. 
Will the Qaid-e-Azam do this ? 

HAD THE CONGRESS ERRED ? 

Referring to the newspaper report that Gandhiji 
had differed from the decision of the Working 
Committee and that the A. I. C. C. would raise 
its voice against it, Gandhiji said that the A. I. C.C. 
had appointed the Working Committee and they 
could not lightly discard its decisions. Supposing 
the Working Committee signed a promissory note 
on behalf of the A. I. C. C., the A. I. C. C. had 
to honour it. The Working Committee might make 
a mistake. They could punish it by removing it. 
But they could :not go back upon the decision 
already taken by it. 

As for the people, he would ask them to oppose 
the Congress only when it tried to mislead the 
public deliberately. They knew his method of resist- 
ance. After all, he had preached rebellion against the 
mighty Sanatanist Hindu stronghold on the subject 
of untouchability and the result was quite good. 
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He might differ from the Working Committee. 
But having stated the fact he would recommend 


their decision for acceptance. He was of the opinion 
that they could still mend the situation to a large 
extent. 

He had said at the Second Round Table Con- 
ference that the Congress was the representative not 
merely of the few lakhs of the members on the 
Congress rolls, but it represented all the millions 
of India in that it had their real welfare at heart. 
Thus who but the Congress could represent the 
Princes and the people under them? When para- 
mountcy was at an end, surely the will of their 
people should be paramount. 

THE VOICE OF SILENCE 

Shri Girdhari Kripalani sang in the prayers sun 
ri sakhi Mohan ki yeh bansri pivari (gait adt areaat 
ae qadt fiat). Commenting on it in his post-prayer 
speech Gandhiji said that he was very fond of the 
bhajan both for the sweetness of the voice that 
had sung it and for the richness of the content. It 
described how Lord Krishna played the flute and 
the gopis went into exultation over it. God des- 
cribed as Krishna resided in everyone's heart which 
was likened to the silent forest. Gopis were the 
human family. The refrain of the bhajan was that 
they were to listen to the voice of the silence even 
in the midst of the din and the noise of the battle 
of life. All men and women were gopis before God. 
If they were to listen to the silence within, outward 
silence was of utmost necessity. If they were in tune 
with the Infinite, they would not move from their 
place even though bullets may rain over them, 

TO THE FIGHTING PARTIES IN GURGAON 

Turning next to the situation in Gurgaon, 
Gandhiji said that’ the Jats, the Ahirs and the Meos 
were still fighting. It was reported that they did 
not descend to inhuman levels and spared women 
and children and old people. There was arson on 
a large scale. They were burning huts, which to 
the dwellers were as precious as palaces to the 
princes. He appealed to the parties to cease hosti- 
lities when the Congress and the League had come 
to an agreement. The people must respect it and 
cease fighting amongst themselves. Someone had 
suggested that he should become the arbitrator 
between the fighters. He could not do so. He did 
not know the combatants. Nor had he ever been 
a self-styled arbitrator. He would have no sanction 
behind his award. He had not in mind the sanction 
of the sword. He meant the sanction of public opinion. 
In any event let the parties regard his appeal in 
the shape of an award which they should carry out. 

UNITED BENGAL? 

The talk of a united sovereign Bengal has been 
in the Press for sometime. The sponsors of, the 
scheme, told Gandhiji that Bengal had a common 
culture and a common language. They did not want 
to split their Province in two. They were one 
people and would live and die as such. The valiant 
fight that the Bengalis put forth against Lord 
Curzon’s scheme of partitioning Bengal was not so 
very long ago. Gandhiji had nothing to say against 
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the argument. Indeed, it applied equally to the 
whole of India. If any single province wanted to 
do the right thing, he would not oppose it. 
Referring to this he said that some people had 
told him that the move for a united sovereign 
Bengal was a sinister one. The Hindus were fed 
up and wanted to separate West from East 
Bengal. The Bengal Muslim League had also 
rejected the unity plan but some people were 
still persisting with it and it was said to be due tothe 
fact that he (Gandhiji) was behind the move. He 
wanted to make it clear that he could never support 
‘any questionable practice. He was even told that 
money was being spent like water to buy votes in 
favour of a united Bengal. He appreciated unity 
but not at the cost of honour and justice. He was 
taken to task for supporting Sarat Babu. He was 
undoubtedly his friend. He was in correspondence 
with him. But he would never be guilty of supporting 
anything that could’ not be ‘publicly and honestly 
defended. That was his universal practice. He did 
not believe in questionable means even to secure a 
warthy end. 
New Delhi 9-6-’47 


THE LAST STATE 


In a parable Jesus told us of the danger of pious 
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resolutions without a definite programme. When 


an unclean spirit goes out of a man and its place is 
not taken up by a good spirit, but the house is 
merely swept and garnished, then the evil spirit 
that has.gone out will bring séven other spirits, more 
wicked than itself a 


J be worse than the iste. : 

The truth of this appears to be becoming: more 
and more apparent in the way the Madras Govern- 
ment is going about its business. It cleaned up the 
Adviser Regime, formulated good resolutions under 
the Prakasam Ministry and now seems to have 
relapsed into slumber. 


% 

The news comes that the Firka Cottage Indus- 
trial Officers have been given the quit order. Public 
men of the type of R. Vinayakam Pillai who, out 
of their zeal for the Gandhian Economy, condescended 
to enter the portals of Government employment 
have had a rude awakening. These men are seasoned 
constructive workers who have to their credit much 
good work done in the past. We have no quarrel 
with the Ministry concerned as to the policies 
they choose to follow. That is for their constitu- 
encies to decide. If the ministers are doing things 
contrary to the wishes of the people, it is for the 
latter to take the necessary steps to pull them up 


- or in the last resort to disown them. But what we 


do expect is that the Ministry will, without any 
prevarication, state definitely the goal they are 
pursuing. The reversal of the Textile Policy and 
the abolition of these officers indicate which way the 
wind is blowing; and that makes us fear that “the 
last state of the man will be worse than his first”. 

J. C. KUMARAPPA 
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AN ENGLISH WOMAN’S HUMILIATION 


An English sister who loves India writes to me 
follows : ‘ 

“Tl am deeply troubled and ashamed. You will 
understand something of how I feel. I cannot agree 
with the agruments of those of my friends who, in 
my view, seem to miss the spiritual tragedy of 
dividing and sub-dividing a great people on a basis 
of religious differences. If divisions must come and 
sometimes they seem to be the inevitable, inescap- 
able consequences of past policies, then let them come 
naturally and not by imposition from an alien hand. 
Then the healing forces, which Gandhiji seeks to 
release, can freely play their part. It is no use, no 
use at all trying to solve India’s human problems 
by political jugglery, is it? Those who declared 
that it was unrealistic to follow principle and realistic 
to follow expediency, must take the responsibility 
for what they have done. | . 

“ Of course, India will rise to her full stature 
in the end. But our follies have set the clock back 
temporarily. The trail of sorrow and suffering dis- 
tresses and humiliates me for I am convinced that — 
whatever may have been India’s own share in creat- 
ing the present situation, our share is far greater. — 
Would that our statesmen would make this eieston ‘ 
and ‘come clean’. Then we might begin to build — 
on a basis of mutual trust and friendship.” — 
There are many English men and women who do 
feel humiliated at the injury their rule has inflicted 
on India. Division“ a country or any part of it on 
a religious basis can hever be a cure for communal 
strife. Sueh action is the very negation of religion. 
If the Hindus and the Muslims have gone’ mad 
temporarily, let us hope; there is no reason what- 
soever why Britain should not act sanely. Gandhiji 
has said moregear once that their one and only 

draw ‘their power. How we shall 


as 


duty is to wit 
elect 'to live is our concern and we alone can settle 
our differences satisfactorily. e 


The division of India will, as the sista Hohtly 
says, be a spiritual tragedy. It will, in any event, if 
it comes about, be a very poor commentary on our 
good sense. Britain had to follow the policy of 
divide and rule in order to maintain her empire. 
Her departure should serve to unite rather than 
divide. The opposite course will be our everlasting 
humiliation. : 
29-5-'47 
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Two ANNAS 


WHITHER STATES? 


[ The following is a summary, from Gandhiji’s post- 
prayer spéeches on the 13th and 14th June and _ his 
“speech at the A. I. C. C. meeting, of his remarks 
“about the duty of the States.—S. N.1] 
On the 13th Gandhiji referred with sorrow to 
the sad news he had heard that day that Sir C. P. 
Ramaswamy Aiyer, the.learned Diwan of Travancore, 
an able administrator and a writer, had banned 
the State People’s Congress from holding any 
meetings and, if the newspapers were to be believed, 
had’said that on August 15th when the British 
transferred power to Indian hands, Travancore 
would declare itself an independent State. If any 
Travancoreans objected, they were at liberty to 
leave the State. Gandhiji would like to know how 
Travancoreans were expected to leave the land of 
their birth. Evidently, Sir C. P. was quite content 
for Travancore to remain in India so long as the 
British King was Emperor of India, but the moment 
the power passed into Indian hands, he wanted 
Travancore not to join the Union of India. It was 
an amazing position and wholly unworthy of any 
State. If the British were going to be party to 
such conduct, it would be to their lasting shame 
and Gandhiji fervently hoped that they would act 
on the square. And. what applied to Travancore 
applied equally to Hyderabad. The Nizam’s firman, 
if the papers again were to be believed, was wholly 
wrong. 90% of the population in Hyderabad was 
non-Muslim. This State, as indeed all States, 
_ belonged to their people. The rulers had the right 
to exist only if they became trustees and servants 
of the people. Times had changed and if the Princes 
did not take time by the forelock, they would 
cease to be. The Congress had been a true friend 
of the States from the beginning. He cited the 
"instance of Mysore inthe G. O. M.’s— Dadabhai’s 
time. The Congress had also served Kashmir, 
Baroda and other States. It had no desire to anni- 
_hilate them but the Princes could not afford to 
disregard this great organization which represented 
the people in the States as it sought to represent 
the Princes. As for himself, he had always been a 
friend of the Princes and of all who possessed this 
world’s goods. He wanted through his friendship 
to bring them close to the poor and needy, near 
to the bhangis of whom he was one. He appealed 
to them with all the emphasis’ at his command to 
come into the Constituent Assembly. He did not 
mind which it was. India was, alas! being partition- 
ed because of the MHindu-Muslim quarrels. Let 


not the Princes attempt to create further separatism. 
Gandhiji hoped that God would give the necessary 
wisdom not only to the Princes but: also to Lord 
Mountbatten. As Britain’s last Viceroy he must 
not leave this country in needless strife. 


On the 14th Gandhi received a telegram from 


‘Sir C. P. Ramaswamy Alyer saying that Travancore 


was willing to come intothe Constituent Assembly 
of a United India, but if there were to be two 
independent Indias, Travancore which had never 
been conquered would maintain an independent 
status while working in closest cooperation with the 
rest of India and entering into necessary agreements 
and treaties on matters of common concern. 
The Diwan stated that 
people of Travancore were in favour of an inde-. 
pendent Travancore. Referring to this telegram 
Gandhiji. said that he was sorry that he was no 
wiser on the main issue. He could not help noticing 
a grave omission in the wire. Was there a ban on 
the State People’ s Congress? If so, why? | 


If Travancote would have come in vitbvided 


‘there was no division or, in more prec ise language, 


no secession from the Union, surely this State should 
not treat secession as a signal for the balkanization 
of India. Travancore was independent when there 
was no politically unified India. Now that there 
was secession on purely religious grounds, Gandhiji 
would have expected a man like Sir C. P. Rama- 
swamy Aiyer to advise the Maharaja of Travancore 
in no way to emphasize the secession by using, 
wholly wrongly, the vicious example set by the:All 
India Muslim League. | 


He: made bold to say that if a referendum were 
taken, the Christians of Travancore as also 
the Hindus, not excluding the untouchables, would 
vote against Sir C. P.'s strange idea of an indepen- 
dent Travancore in which he hugged the suzerainty 
of the British: but rejected the suzerainty of the 
Union of the people of India. If Sir C. P. was* 
unfortunately unable to appreciate his appeal and 
argument, he hoped the other Princes would 
recognize the obvious wisdom of making common 
cause with the people of India in which, without 
fear of contradiction, he included the people of 
the States. 


Speaking at the A.I. C. C. meeting Gandhiji 
said : 


“There was atime when I told everyone to 
leave the States alone. At that time we were 


the majority of the» 


. 
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engaged in a grim fight against the third power. 
The times have changed. India is on the threshold 
of independence. Hyderabad and Travancore are 
talking of becoming independent States. Such talk 
is vain. I congratulate the majority of the States 
who have decided to join the Constituent Assembly. 
If they have come wholeheartedly, they are quite 
safe as servants and trustees. They must march 


, with the times. 


“Tt is amazing that the Princes who were virtual 
slaves of the British should-spurn an honourable 
position in the Union of India and should want to 
be independent. The Union are not inimical to the 
Princes. But today when the reins of the Govern- 
ment have come into the people’s hands, they“have 
jealously to guard the welfare of the whole of India. 
The people of the States are with us. If the Princes 
become independent, it can only be at the cost of 
the freedom of the people of the States. So far as 
I know India, such a thing will never be tolerated. 
The Princes must read the writing on the wall.” 


MAN OR BEAST? 


The so-called “ labour-saving devices ’ 
where man-power is scarce, develop into “ un- 
employment creators” in countries where there is 
a surfeit of labour. With the advent of “ labour- 
saving devices’ the artisans are thrown on the land 
in the first instance. Then the pressure becomes so 
great that man is obliged to compete with the 
beasts of burden for the “ husks that the swine do 
eat” 

This is the position of rickshaw coolies. They 
are competing with tonga horses. A tonga needs a 


in lands 


_ driver to guide it. Now, with the rickshaw, the horse 


) 


is eliminated and the coolie does both the work of 
the horse and that of the driver at a lower charge. 


Thus falls man from the human state to that of a - 


beast of burden. Man is not physically built like a 
horse. This change overworks his heart and he finds 
an early grave along with his morsel of bread. 


Any society which allows such degradation 
is guilty of inhumanity. People have organized 
societies for the prevention of cruelty to animals, 
but is there no one to heed the cry of those who 
are driven by poverty and dire necessity to envy 
cattle-feed ? 

At least at one place, with the dawn of freedom, 
society is waking up to its duties. At Medan, 
Sumatra, the Chinese community has purchased and 
destroyed the ninety rickshaws that were plying in 
the town. The coolies were given 100 guilders each 
and were either repatriated to China or were found 
other jobs. 

Will our rickshaw-ridden cities like Madras and 
Nagpur take a leaf out of this and demonstrate 
that their social consciousness is awakening ? Madras 


is planning to license this nefarious traffic instead . 


of banning it. Will the advent of Swaraj mean any- 
thing to the section of humanity reduced to this 
plight ? 

J. C. KUMARAPPA 


A SCIENTIST’S PROPHECY FULFILLED 
Ever since Gandhiji left Sabarmati on March 12, - 
1930 in order to break the salt law at Dandi on ~ 


the shores of the Western ocean, the Government § 
monopoly of salt has been the symbol of foreign ™ 


rule, and free salt has: been the symbol of Swaraj 


in our eyes. The Dandi march drew the attention 


of the world to the iniquity of the salt tax, and 
Professor J. B. S. Haldane, the famous biologist, 


was one of those who criticized it in a number of © 
articles written for the British press. He observed ~ 
that in England salt is a luxury for most people. © 


However there are exceptions in England which 


are interesting ‘because they prove the rule for — 
India’ ( The Inequality of Man and Other Essays,” 


Chatto and Windus, 1932, p. 231 ). 


Professor Moss who investigated the dietary of — 
coal miners found that in the deeper, and there- / 
fore hotter, mines the workers ate astonishing © 
quantities of salty foods such as bacon and red ~ 
herrings. They also bought a good deal of table salt, © 
and sometimes even relished salted beer. Moss then ~ 
showed conclusively that this demand for salt was © 


simply to make up the salt lost in sweating. 


The world’s sweating record of over two quarts : 
in an hour is held by an English collier, and as 
much as eighteen pounds weight may be lost in a 


single shift in a hot mine, including about an ounce 
of salt. A shortage of salt in the dietary leads to 
weakness and to a very distressing form of cramp. 


Now in India during the hot weather one sweats 


for twenty hours a day and to make good the loss, © 
over an ounce of salt per day may be needed. Salt - 


is thus an essential component of the diet, and a 
tax on salt in India is as undesirable from the 
biological point of view, said Haldane, as would be 
an excise duty on wheat in England, and even more 
so. It is quite detrimental to the health of the people. 
No doubt its abolition would dry up an important 
source of revenue, but this need not matter if 
biological issues — questions of life and death — are 
regarded as equally important with economic issues. 
Haldane’s conclusion was that “the continuance of 
the salt tax is a biological argument for Swaraj.”’ 
As it weighed most heavily on the poorest workers, 
he held that Gandhiji’s campaign for its abolition 
was ‘ biochemically justified ’ ( Science and Everyday 
Life, Kitab Mahal, p. 199) and hoped that “ one of 
the first acts of a self-governing India will be the 
abolition of the salt tax” (ibid, p. 29 ). 

This pious hope has been fulfilled by the Nehru 
Government which -took office on September 2; 
1946, an ever memorable date in the modern history 
of India. Vv. Geo), 
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MEDICAL WORK UNDER. -KASTURBA 
TRUST 


A joint meeting of the Kasturba Trust Provin- 
cial Agents and the Advisory Medical Board of 
the Kasturba Trust was held on the 30th of May. 
The Chairman explained the policy of the Medical 
Board. The Board had advised the Trust to con- 
centrate on the training of midwives and nurses 
for village work according to the special syllabus 
prepared for that purpose and the agents should 
also select suitable candidates for training as 
health visitors. 

In view of the limited funds at the disposal of 
the Trust, the Board had suggested that the Trust 
should concentrate on maternity and child-welfare 
work only. Considering the appalling figures of 
maternal and infant mortality in this country 
maternity and child-welfare work was a crying need 
of the day. 

It was suggested that the training should be 
given as far as possible in rural areas, so that the 
candidates had the rural background in view. The 
Trust should have one good training institution. in 
every province. Possibility of utilizing Government 
hospitals in small mofussil towns for this purpose 
should be explored. The need for better educa- 
tional standard of the candidates was emphasized. 
The Trust should make arrangements for * giving 
preliminary training to village girls so as to bring 
them up to the standard for imparting to them the 
specialized training. The policy of starting large 
numbers of small maternity centres under the care 
of midwives was discouraged. 

The agents raised the point that outdoor dis- 
pensaries were an absolute necessity in order to 
establish contacts and win the confidence of the 
villagers. The Board was of the opinion that out- 
door dispensaries should form part of the maternity 
centres wherever possible. Starting of independent 
outdoor dispensaries was discouraged. 

The question of domiciliary and institutional 
midwifery was discussed. From the point of view 
of providing better surroundings, better food and 
more rest to mothers during: the first ten days of 
delivery, institutional midwifery was to be preferred. 
But it was impossible to provide a sufficient number 
of beds to enable every woman to deliver in an 


institution. Moreover domiciliary midwifery conduct-: 


ed properly could serve as a very potent means 
of adult education. According to Dr. Dasgupta, 
the Public Health Officer of Bombay, domiciliary 
midwifery carried out properly, raised the standard 
of the whole village in about five years. The 
Board recommended that both institutional and 
domiciliary midwifery should be ee reees for 
the time being. 

Some of the agents wanted a short course of 
instructions in medicine for the Grama Sevikas. 
The Board disapproved of the suggestion. They 
should have instructions in First Aid and Home 
Nursing, but nothing should be done to make them 
think they had been trained to treat sick people 
and charge fees. It would be a disservice to the 
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villagers to expose them to half-trained medical 
workers. 


It was recommended that the village dais, 
wherever possible, should be given preliminary 
training so as to raise their educational standard 
and enable them to take full midwives’ training. 
Wherever that was not possible the daughter or 
the daughter-in-law of the village midwife should 
be given such training. The dais should be employed 
as ayvas or attenders at the maternity centres. 
The workers of the Trust should try to win their 
cooperation rather than make them feel that they 


were rivals. 

New Delhi, 14-6-'47 S..N- 
THE “CUE” METHOD 

Prof. Cue preached auto-suggestion. He told us 
that as long as we repeat the formula: “In every 
way and in every respect I am getting better and 
better every day” religiously often enough, it will 
have the desired effect on our constitutions. The 
Government of India appears to be an ardent 
follower of this method. There has been an alarming 
shortage of food in this country and it shows no 
possibility of getting less. Dr. Rajendra Prasad on 
bended knees is extending the beggar’s bowl to the 
International Emergency Food Council for a supple- 
mentary allocation of 73,000 tons of wheat to India, 
in addition to the 485,000 tons of rice already 
allocated. As a supplement to this programme of 
mendicancy the Government of India comes out with 


- a campaign, of “Grow More Food”. This slogan has 


been used, in season and out of season, during the 
last few years. The striking results of this, that 
have been obvious to the man in the street, are 
nothing but the ploughing up of a few well-kept 
plots of lawns of luxurious palaces and_ public 
parks. Weare not aware of any appreciable amelio- 
ration of the food situation as a consequence. 
What is needed is the will to plan out our 
cultivation so as to meet the situation. We should 
like to know-how many thousands of acres are 
under cultivation to supply the needs of foreign 
tobacco companies. Is Government willing to ban 
such criminal misapplication of good social assets 
for mercenary purposes? Again, thousands of acres 
of first-class fertile lands are being used for, grow- 
ing the needed raw material for sugar mills while 
crores of palm trees in waste lands, which can 
supply the needed sugar and gur, are allowed to 
remain unexploited. Is it not time that reason guid- 
ed us in these matters, to put good land to such 
use as to supply the much-needed cereals? Has the 
Government the courage to tackle the vested inter- 
ests involved, so as to bring relief to the masses? 
Similarly, crops raised for raw materials for export 
must be surveyed to see what lands could be made 
available to supply the deficiency in the acreage of 
food crops to make our harvests adequate for our 
needs. The first lien on our lands must be our 
primary needs and no land-holder should be allowed 
to raise crops to satisfy his financial greed, while 
the country is facing the danger of death from 
famine and starvation. What is needed is not a 
slogan but drastic action. J. C. KUMARAPPA 
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WHO “AND WHERE IS GOD? 
(By M. K. Gandhi ) 

I have defined brahmacharya as that correct way 
of life which leads to Brahma, i.e. God. Straight- 
away the question arises: “ What or who is God ?”’ 
If man knew the answer, it would enable him to 
find the path that leads to Him. 

God is not a person. To affirm that He descends 
to earth every now ‘and again in the form of a 
human being is a partial truth which merely sig- 
nifies that such a person lives near to God. 
Inasmuch as God is omnipresent, He dwells within 
every human being and all may, therefore, be said 
to bes incarnations of Him. But this leads us 
nowhere. Rama, Krishna, etc. are called incarna- 
tions of God because we attribute divine qualities 
to them. In truth they are creations of man’s 
-Imagination. Whether they actually lived or not 
does not affect the picture of them in men’s 
minds. The Rama and Krishna of history often 
present difficulties which have to be overcome by 
all manner of arguments. 

The truth is that God is the force. He is the 
essence of life. He is pure and undefiled conscious- 
ness. He is eternal. And yet, strangely enough, all 
are not able to derive either benefit from or shelter 
in the all-pervading living presence. 

Electricity is a powerful force. Not all can 
benefit from it. It can only be produced by follow- 
ing certain laws. It is a lifeless force. Man can 
utilize it if he labours hard enough to acquire 
the knowledge of its laws. 

The living force which we call God can similarly 
be found if we know and follow His law leading 
to the discovery. of Him in us. But it is self-evident 
that to find qut God’s law requires far harder 
~ labour. The law may, in one word, be termed 
brahmacharya. The straight way to cultivate brahma- 
charyais Ramanama. I can say this from experience. 
Devotees and sages like Tulsidas have shown us 
- this royal path. No one need give undue importance 
to my own experience. Perhaps I am right in saying 
that the potency of Ramanama was brought vividly 
home to me in Uruli-Kanchan. It was there that 
I asserted that the surest remedy for all our ills 
was Ramanama. He who can make full use of it can 
show powerful results with very little outside effort: 

Following this line of thought I can say with 
conviction that the orthodox aids to brahmacharya 
pale into insignificance before Ramanama, when 
this name is enthroned in the heart. Then and then 
only do we realize its transcendent beauty and 
power. In the vigilant search for this matchless and 
unfailing weapon we find that it is hard to differ- 
entiate between ends and means. Thus, the eleven 
rules of conduct are the means to enable us to 
reach God. Of the eleven rules Truth is the means 
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and God called Rama is the end. Is it not equally 
true that Ramanama is the means and Truth is 
the end? 

But let me revert to the original point. The 
accepted meaning of brahmacharya is the attainment 
by man of complete control over the sex organ. 
The golden means to attain that end is Ramanama. 
For proving the efficacy of Ramanama there are 
undoubted rules. I dwelt on them up to a point 


some months ago, but it will be worth while to 
recount them. 


(From the original in Gujarati ) 
New Delhi, 14-6-'47 


“WELCOME, MY SISTER DEATH” 


Recently Gandhiji has referred to death on 
two occasions: on the passing over of .Chakrayya 
and Acharya Kausambi. Those of us who have been 
with him at the passing into the unknown of his 
nearest and dearest have felt the power of the 
faith that sustains him on such occasions and gives 
him the strength not to weep as ordinary mortals 
do. Gandhiji has called Death man’s friend. The 
following story of the great saint of Assisi is apposite 
in this connection. 

“When he was lying sick in the palace of 
the Bishopric of Assisi and the hand of the Lord 
did seem to be more than of wont heavy upon him, 
the people of Assisi fearing lest if he should die by 
night the friars would bear away his holy body to 
another city, ofdered that every night ward should 
be diligently kept in the circuit outside the wall of 
the palace.” But the saint himself was unafraid and 
in order to drown the violence of the pain which 
afflicted him used to ask for songs in praise of 
the Lord to be sung to him. When he asked 
and was told that his infirmity was incurable, 

‘he spread his hands out to the Lord with very 
great devotion and reverence and said with great 
joy of mind and body: “ Welcome, my sister Death.” 

He asked for Brothers Angelo and Leo to sing to 

him of Sister Death. “And when those two 

brethren had come to him they sang, with many 

tears, the ‘Song of Brother Sun” and of the other 

created things of the Lord, which the saint himself 

had made. And then before the last verse of the 

canticle he added some verses of Sister Death saying : 
Be thou praised, my Lord of our sister Bodily Death 
‘From whom no man living can escape. 


Blessed are they who are found in thy most holy will, 


For the second death shall not work them ill. 
Praise ye and bless my Lord and give Him thanks, 
And serve Him with great humility.” 
New Delhi, 15-6-'47 
‘THE NATION’S VOICE 
(Second Edition ) 
[ Being a collection of Gandhiji's speeches in 
England and Sjt. Mahadev Desai's account of 


A. K. 


the sojourn— September to December 1931 ] 
Edited by 3 
C. Rajagopalachar 
and 
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HOW SHOULD THE INDIAN 
UNION ACT? 


| Gandhiji’s post-prayer speech on 12-6-’47.—S. N. ] 

Does the readjustment of the geography of 
India mean two nations ? I admit that the division 
having been agreed upon, unity becomes somewhat 
difficult. But assuming that the Muslims of India 
look upon themselves as a nation distinct from the 
rest, they cannot become so, if the non-Muslims 
do not respond. The Muslim majority areas may 
call themselves Pakistan but the rest and the largest 
part of India need not call itself Hindustan. In 
contradistinction to Pakistan it will mean the abode 
of the Hindus. Do the Hindus feel so? Have the 
Parsis, the Christians and the Jews born in India,"and 
the Anglo-Indians who do not happen to have the 
white skin, any other home than India ? I will omit 
the Muslims for the-time being. I suppose such is 
the reason why Panditji refuses to call the non- 
- Pakistan areas as Hindustan and loves to call them 
by the proud name of the Union of Indian Re- 
publics from which some Muslim majority areas 
have seceded. History has shown that possession 
of proud names does not make the possessors great. 
Men and groups are known not by what they call 
themselves but by their deeds. How is this 
Union to behave ? Already the taunt is being level- 
led against the Union that the much-maligned 
caste Hindus who, as I have shown in an earlier 
speech are in a hopeless minority, will ostracize the 
millions of the Scheduled Classes and (I will add) an 
equal number of shudras and the ;so-called abori- 
ginal tribes. And then what of the other insignifi- 
cant minorities ? The so-called caste Hindus are 
on their trial. Will they recognize and do their 
obvious duty and give place to the least in the 
Union by affording them all the facilities to rise 
to the highest status ? And what will they do to 
the Muslim minorities ? Will they be regarded as 
aliens or will they be made to feel that they can- 
not be treated as aliens in their own land and 
that they will have all the opportunity that the 
tallest in the Union enjoy? Heaven forbid that 
_ the caste Hindus so behave as to prove Qaid-e-Azam 

Jinnah’s thesis that the Muslims and the Hindus 
are separate nations. Will they rise to the occasion 
- and by their character, bravery, incorruptibility 
and toleration prove to the Muslims of Pakistan 
that in the Union there is no discrimination 
whatsoever on the ground of religion, caste or 
colour and that the only test is merit which 
every industrious citizen of the Union will have 
ample opportunity to acquire. 

I am told that there are people in the Union 
who have wrongly come to the conclusion that now 
there is no occasion for Hindustani—a compatible 
mixture of Hindi and Urdu. There are many holy 
shrines of Islam. Will they be honoured equally 
with the others? Will it be the same with the 
Muslim seats of learning ? On the proper treatment 
of these and such other questions, depends the real 
unity of India and I say this irrespective of what 
is said or done in Pakistan. Tit for tat’ is the law 
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of the brute or untregenerate man. Such men have 
had their day. The world is sick of the application 
of the law of the jungle. It is thirsting for the 
brave law of love for hate, truth for untruth, 
toleration for intoleration. If this law of regenerate 
man is not to rule the world, it is thrice doomed. 


FOOD AND MORE FOOD 


We have time and again pointed out that the 
real solution of our food shortage lies, not in 
importing food from abroad, but in organizing our 
economy so that our food requirements are a first 
charge on our cultivable lands. At present there 
are rapid inroads on the available lands by attempts 
made by mills to get raw materials produced for 
themselves under the plea that they pay better 
prices. This is based on a false conception. More 
money does not feed one.’ This plea is calculated 
to mislead the ignorant, short-sighted farmer. In 
every ‘province no land should be made available 
for money crops until the food supply is known 
to be adequate. Government should regulate the 
growth of crops. The farmers should not follow 


their whims. 
MILLS 


Even the supplies available are depleted by 
about 10% by the rationing authorities resorting to 
rice mills etc. Hand processing and parboiling of 
rice should be advocated. 

FORESTS 

During the war for over ten years now, the supply 
of timber has been cut down. This denuding of 
forests not only affects the rains and water supply 
butalso erodes the land making it uncultivable. An 
energetic programme of afforestation is called for; 
we must aim at at least doubling the area under 


_ forests. 


: DESERT 

The Forest Research Institute draws attention to 
the fact that-the Rajputana desert is expanding 
at the rate of 300 sq. miles per year. This is a 
serious calamity which needs close study to be dealt 
with. India cannot afford to let its already meagre - 
cultivable lands to be converted into deserts. 

To this should be addedthe danger of an indis- 
criminate use of artificial fertilizers which will also 
in the course of a few years, turn cultivable lands 
into deserts. 

We hope the departments concerned will be 
urged by the Government to do their utmost to 
solve these formidable problems facing us. 

CATTLE 

Lakhs of heads of cattle have been slaughtered 
to feed the foreign armies and prisoners of war 
during the last few years. This has produced a 
serious shortage of milk. The remedy for this is 
not to import milk powder but set right the supply 
of milch cattle by an energetic policy of selective 
cattle breeding. To meet the shortage in the supply 
of plough cattle our short-sighted governments are 
going in for tractors. A short term remedy may be 
availed of to relieve the immediate distress but the 
long range means are the main steps to meet the 
problem. 

J. C. KUMARAPPA 
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WEEKLY LETTER 
OUR HERITAGE 

The prayer Meetings have not been disturbed 
of late. The religious tolerance and the power to 
absorb and assimilate the good points of those it 
came in contact with, have been the special features 
of Hinduism and Hindu culture from ancient times. 
A correspondent, reading of Gandhiji’s reference to 
Allopanishad in one of his prayer speeches, has 
sent him a manuscript copy. It consists of seven 
verses and is part of the Atharvan group. He has 
since received further printed copies. The senders 
have given the warning that it does not form 
part of the authorized collections. 

Professor Jaichandra Vidyalankar wrote to 
Gandhiji of Rana Kumbha, who was the grandfather 
of Rana Sanga? who in his turn was the grandfather 

ofthe great Rana Pratap. Rana Kumbha was one of 
the earliest Hindu princes to rebel against the 
Muslim domination of India. He defeated the Sultans 
of Malwa and Gujarat and erected a victory pillar 
in Chittore which is in existence even today. On 
the victory pillar along with names Brahma, Vishnu 
and Mahesha is the name Allah carved in bold 
Arabic letters. 

The Professor tells of Sultan Jainubiddin of 
Kashmir, Rana Kumbha’s contemporary, who used 
to accompany his Hindu subjects on pilgrimage. 
He renovated many Hindu mandirs, some of 
which are still in existence. Chhatrapati Shivaji 
and Maharaja Ranjit Singh honoured Islam, while 
they fought Muslim potentates. . 

The learned historian attributed the present 
communal bitterness to the wrong teaching of 
history in schools and took Gandhiji to task for 
neglecting this. Gandhiji recognized the force of 
the argument. He asked the audience including the 
objectors to take to heart the lesson of the 
information and not to discredit Hinduism by 
their misbehaviour. 

RETALIATION NOT TRUE BRAVERY 

A correspondent wrote to Gandhiji that. India 
was face to face with a Devasur-sangram. Time 
was over for altruistic flights of spirituality. Should 
he not follow the neeti, shathe shathyam samacharet 
(AS Wea ara), or at least not interfere with or 
discourage those who believed in the wise maxim? 


Why should he be shocked by what. Babu 


Purshottamdas Tandon had said-in his speech with 


regard to self-defence? 

Gandhiji replied that Babu Purshottamdas Tandon 
was his friend and co-worker. Differences with 
him did give him (Gandhiji) a shock. It merely 
proved that he was a frail human being. If he had 
become a sthita pragnya (steadfast one ) he would 
be above delights or shocks. He was struggling to 
attain that state. 

As for the correspondent’s advice to give tit 
for tat, he had dealt with the question before. A 
good man was reproved for picking out of water 
a scorpion which stung him. His gentle but effec- 
tive answer was that the scorpion had acted accord- 
ing to his nature, even as he, the Sadhu, had acted 
according to’ his, .Man’s innate nature was to be 
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invariably merciful. The advice to be silent about 
the operation of the law of the jungle was an 
invitation to be a hypocrite. He certainly had said 
and he would repeat that retaliation was better 
than cowardly submission. But he could not help 
adding that retaliation was no mark of true bravery 
and it never allayed animosity. 


RESIST THE VIVISECTION OF INDIA 

A correspondent wrote to Gandhiji that he, who 
had proclaimed that the vivisection of India would 
mean a vivisection of himself, had weakened. The 
writer had also invited him to lead the opposition 
to the proposed division. He could not plead guilty 
to the taunt. When he made the statement he was 
voicing public opinion. But when public opinion 
was against him, was he to coerce it? The writer 
had also argued that he had often held. that there 
was to. be no compromise with untruth or evil. The 
assertion was correct. But the application must 
also be correct. He made bold to say that if only - 
non-Muslim India was with him, he could show the 
way to undo the proposed partition. But he freely 
admitted that he had become or was rather considered 
a back number. We had forgotten the lesson we 
had learnt for the past thirty years. We had for- 
gotten that untruth was to be conquered by truth 
and violence by non-violence, impatience by patience 
and heat by cold. We had begun to fear our own 
shadows. Many had invited him to head the opposi- 
tion. But there was nothing in common between 
them and him except the opposition. The basis of 
his opposition seemed to be wholly different from 
that of the inviters. Could love and hate combine ? 


WHyY DOMINION STATUS ? ; 
Some people have criticized the acceptance of 


‘Dominion Status during the interim period. They 


went so far as to say that the drama of indepen- 
dence was finished once for all. The present Viceroy 
was more dangerous than his predecessors who 
dangled before them the naked sword. He had 
tricked the Congress into submission by his persuasive 
powers. Gandhiji said that the correspondent had 
paid a high, though unintended, compliment to the 
Viceroy and at the same time belittled the intellec- 
tual capacity of the Congress Ministers. Why could 
not the writer see the obvious? The country, i.e., 
the vocal part of it was with them. They were no 
fools. They disliked dismemberment of India as much 
as any other. But they were the people’s repre- 
sentatives in power. If the writer was in power, 
things might not have been different. In any case, 
it was not dignified toswear at the Viceroy if the 
leaders were ill-chosen or if the people were not 
true to the country. “As the king so the people’ 
was less true than ‘ As the people so the king.’ 
If the British were to quit by August 15th next 
instead of by June 1948, they had to hand over 
power in some way. That was the way of Dominion 
Status. Indians could discard Dominion Status as 
soon as they were ready with their own constitution, 
And if they themselves weakened and wanted to 
continue the Dominion Status, there was no point 
in blaming the British. That would be cowardliness. 
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UNITED BENGAL Why should the Hindus in Sind for instance be 
Gandhiji has been receiving angry protests against unable to live there in peace and security? If a 
what he has said about the movement fora united single Hindu left Sind, the Muslims should plead 


Bengal. He has been asked to disclose the names 
of his informants and hold a public enquiry. If the 
informants were wrong, they should be punished. 
If they were right, those who had accepted bribes 
should be punished. Gandhiji's reply was that the 
protests were uncalled for. If the cap did not fit 
any head, there was nothing to worry about. And 
who was he, a private individual, to punish anybody ? 
That was the function of the law. The only effective 
sanction was an enlightened public opinion as 
Tolstoy used to say. The distinguished soldier and, 
later on, pacifist held that public opinion was a 
much more potent instrument than war or strife. 
The speaker called this non-violence. The great Mr. 
Churchill had won the war for England. He was a 
scholar and a fine orator. But public opinion had 
dethroned him. In India, too, if public opinion was 
awake and strong, no one could do anything in 
opposition to it. Creation of effective public opinion 
depended on the cultivation of true courage born 
of truthfulness and non-violence. 

In the same connection another correspondent 
rebuked him for giving credit to any statement 
however false, malicious, stupid and unfounded it 
might be, if it came from those in whom he had 
confidence. Gandhiji replied that he had done a 
good turn to his friends and even those who might 
consider themselves his enemies by scotching the 
rumour if it was false, especially when he was 
himself accused of lending assistance to corrupt 
practices. He willingly pleaded guilty to the charge 
of wanting a united Bengal. He would not mind 
standing alone in defence of such unity, if it could 
be preserved with dignity, honesty and willingness 
on both sides. For him it was no political game or 
bargain. What he wanted was a heart-unity. And 
although the provincial League had turned down 
the proposition, he made bold to say that it was 
possible for the Muslims of Bengal to give an 
assurance accompanied by tangible action that the 
Hindus had nothing to fear from the Muslim 
majority and there would be no partition. - Un- 
fortunately the omens appeared to be the contrary. 

ers Twa NATIONS ? 

The division of India, said Gandhiji, was now a 
certainty so far as man could see. He asked them 
not to grieve over it. He had never believed in 
Qaid-e-Azam Jinnah’s two nations theory and never 
would. Change of religion could never change 
nationality. He was as much of Pakistan as of 
Hindustan. If they acted in like manner, Jinnah 
Saheb would not be able to prove his theory in 
spite of the geographical division of India. 

Jinnah Saheb had rebuked his followers for 
calling him Shahanshah-e-Pakistan and he had said 
that in Pakistan the minorities would get a square 
deal. If he lived up to what he had said, things 
would go right. Having got what they wanted, they 
were expected to live in peace with their non- 


Muslim fellow countrymen. In Pakistan they had © 


to assure religious freedom and equal rights for all 


with him and welcome him back. To the Hindus he 
would say that they should shed all fear. No one 
could force them to change their religion or status. 

To the Hindus in the Hindu majority areas 
he would say that they should do the right thing 
irrespective of what the Muslims did. Thus only 
they would be able to disprove Jinnah Saheb’s two 
nations theory. 

MINORITIES IN PAKISTAN 

Gandhiji had a visit from some non-Muslims 
from severely stricken Rawalpindi. Naturally he 
enquired of them whether, now that Pakistan was 
almost a settled fact, there was any difference for 
the better in the behaviour of the Muslims round 
them. He was startled to be informed that the 
difference was undoubtedly there, but for the worse. 

‘How happy he would be if he could be told 
truly that the information was-coloured or that it 
was wholly wrong and that the fact was that the 
Muslims were going out of their way to fraternize with 
the Hindus, the Sikhs and the other non-Muslims! 

Some friends from Campbellpore. came and 
wanted to know whether they could live with safety 
in Campbellpore. Gandhiji hoped that he had no 
fear of any man, much less of Pakistan, for he 
feared only God. Therefore, he had no hesitation 
in saying to them that they should have no 
fear about their own safety because the area 
which they occupied was to be part of Pakistan. 
His assurance, however, could not produce 
much or any effect on them. They were frightened 
like most of the other non-Muslims who had to be in 
Pakistan. In reality, therefore, it was not he but ~ 
Jinnah Saheb and other Muslim leaders of the League 
who had to give convincing assurances to all the 
frightened non-Muslims and dispel their fears. 

N. W. F. P. 

Gandhiji suggested that the Qaid-e-Azam should 
lay all his cards on the table so that the world 
could see what he meant by Muslim majority rule, 
otherwise called Pakistan. 

There was a talk of referendum in N. W. F. P. 
He would suggest to Jinnah Saheb that he should 
meet the Frontier Ministers and Badshah Khan as 
also his Khudai Khidmatgars and tell them why 
they should be in Pakistan. If the terms were 
attractive, he would have no hesitation in advising 
his Frontier friends to be part of Pakistan and thus 
avoid conflict between Pathan and Pathan and keep 
their Pathanistan intact in a federation of the 
majority Muslim States. Surely it was not proper to 
divide the Pathans by a referendum into two parties. 

SCRAP OF PAPER 

It was open to the Hindus, the Muslims and the 
Sikhs and all the other communities even now to 
come together and treat the Viceregal document of 
3rd June as a scrap of paper in so far as further steps 
were concerned. It did nothing but register an agree- 
ment between the Congress and the League. It was an 
agreement which neither party liked. The Congress 
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spokesmen had made it clear that they could not 
be willing Partners in any division of India. Qaid- ae 
Azam Jinnah did not show enthusiasm about the 
agreement in as much as Bengal and the Punjab 
were to be partitioned. In whatever direction he 
looked, the only way he could see through the 
surrounding darkness was that all the parties should 
come together and evolve a concerted plan so as 
to prevent further friction and further bloodshed. 
New Delhi, 15-6-'47 aN. 


A WORLD MENACE? 


Every act of ours affects our neighbours either 
for their welfare or to their detriment. The economic 
organization of one country affects another and 
upsets the peace of the world if the equilibrium is 
not maintained by a proper calculation of the ‘use 
of natural ‘resources. The more we rely on an 
economy that is centred round current resources 
such as animal power, wood materials and other 
things which are capable of being produced by man 
or nature in unlimited quantities, the more permanent 
our economy will be. The more we base our economy 
on nature’s reservoirs such as coal, oil,’etc., the 
more likely are we to come into conflict with our 
neighbours as and when these resources run short. 

England was at one time on a current economy 
with the horse power as its central motive force. 
The horse provided transport, and power for raising 
water and ploughing the land. With the advent of 
steam machinery coal came into vogue. This brought 
England into a reservoir-centred economy which 
moved towards violence as the stock of coal began 
to be depleted. In the meanwhile the U. S. A. came 
into the field with its tremendous resources of oil 
fields. England switched over from coal on to oil 


as the better method of obtaining its power. With 


the exhaustion of the oil fields by the ‘demands 
made on them during the last two global wars, 
nations are prospecting further reservoirs all the 
world over. At the present time the peace of the 


nations of the world is poised on the possibility of © 


obtaining oil from other parts of the world. Russia, 
Great Britain and the U,:S. A. are eager bidders for 
the oil of Borneo, Afghanistan, Persia, Arabia etc. On 
their settlement depends the welfare of the world. 

India’s has been a cow-centred economy and now 
with:the talk of industrialization we are rapidly gravi- 
tating to a reservoir-economy based on petrol which 
is not one of our natural resources. Indian air 
lines are said to fly every day distances equal to 
the equator of the world. La: year over sixty 
million passenger-miles were flown. It is expected 
to double this in the course of the current year. 
India has over four hundred air-crafts on her field 
register and a big construction programme is well 
in band. Some of the finest international aerodromes 
are being constructed at Karachi, Delhi, Calcutta 
and Bombay and the promoters of air lines hope to 
operate international air services. When one hears of 
all this much-vaunted “ advance and progress” one 


ee 
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eebenhian to think as what thd consequences will be 
to the world. 


At the Labour Party Conference at Margate, Mr. 
Bevin, the British Foreign Minister, is said toshave 
stated that “the peace of the world, for many years 
to come, will depend to a very large extent on the 
solution of the Indian problem.” And later referring 
to industrial needs of India he added, “India is 
dependent upon this oil (Middle East oil resources) 


as much as we are. As India is going into indus- 


trialization, it will become more and more vital that 
these resources should be maintained.” 

This indicates the menace that India may ‘easily 
become to world peace if our present pace and 
direction towards industrialization is maintained. If 
India is to contribute to world peace, we have to 
take care of the methods we adopt. If our methods 
are such and if our daily life requires the exploitation 
of our fellow beings, ultimately we shall also follow 
the example set by Great Britain and America in 
their efforts to control their natural resources for 
their own ends. A proper consideration will call 
for a certain amount of reserve, self-control and 
discipline. These may have the effect of apparently 
retarding our ‘progress’. But such control will be 
exercised in the interest of world peace. Are we 
prepared to regulate our economic life with this 
consideration of the welfare of all peoples as the 
centre around which all countries should organize 
themselves and if need be make the necessary 
sacrifices ? J. C. KUMARAPPA 


Blood Money 

A news item itor us ‘ubilantle that up to 
the end of May, India has received as part of her 
share of reparations eleven German industrial plants 
valued at about Rs. 14 crores. This is the result of 
the Paris Conference. 

Will this lead to building up goodwill among 
the German people or will it assign India a place 
on the side of the atom-bomb-owning imperialists? © 

We understand that India has put in a claim 
for 18 per cent of the total number of items which 
may become available by way of reparation from 
Japan and our “technical missions” are going to. 
Japan to “part the garments. ”’ 


It is a tragedy that our springs of Swaraj 


should be polluted at the start with such “ good 
neighbourly ” acts. Ge ee 
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Two ANNAS 
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NON-VIOLENCE 


{ The following is from Gandhiji’s written message 
for the prayer gathering on 15-6-'47.—S. N. ] 


I would love to attempt an answer to a question 
which has been addressed to me from more than 
one quarter of the globe. It is: 


How can you account for the growing violence 
among your people on the part of political parties 
for the furtherance of political ends? Is this the 
result of the thirty years of non-violent practice for 
ending British rule? Does your message of non- 
violence still hold good for the world? I have 
condensed the sentiments of my correspondents in 
My own language. 

In answer I must confess my bankruptcy, not 
that of non-violence. I have already said that the 
Non-violence that was offered during the past 
thirty years was that of the weak. Whether it is 
a good enough answer or not is for others to judge. 
It must be further admitted that such non-violence 
can have no play in the altered circumstances. 
India has no experience of the non-violence of the 
strong. It serves no purpose for me to continue to 
Tepeat that the non-violence of the strong is the 
‘strongest force in the world. The truth requires 
"c@hstfnt and extensive demonstration. This I am 
‘endeavouring to do to the best of my ability. 
What if the best of my ability is very little? May 
Tnot be living in‘a fool’s paradise? Why should 
Task people to follow me in the fruitless search? 
‘These ate pertinent questions. My answer is quite 
‘simple. I ask nobody to follow me. Everyone should 
follow ‘his or her own inner voice. If he or she 
‘has no ears to listen to it, he or she should do 
the ’best he or she can. In no case should he or 
‘she imitate others sheep-like. 

a One more question has been and 
asked. If you ‘are sure that India is going the 
‘wrong way, why do you associate with the 
wrong-doers? Why do you not plough your own 
Jenely furrow and have faith that if you are right, 
your erstwhile friends and followers will seek you 
out? I regard this asa very fair question. I must 
‘not attempt to argue against it. All I can say is 
that my faith is as strong as ever. It is quite 
possible that my technique is faulty. There are 
old and tried precedents to guide one in such a 
complexity. Oaly, no one should act mechanically. 
Hence I can say to all my Counsellors that they 
‘should have patience with me and even share my 
belief that there is no hope for the aching world 


ei 


is being 


except through the narrow and straight path of 
non-violence. Millions like me may fail to prove 
the truth in their own lives, that would be their 
failure, never of the eternal law. 


NON-VIOLENCE OF THE BRAVE 


The Congress President in his concluding speech 
at the A. I. C. C. had said that Gandhiji had not 
been able to show the way of combating communal 
strife in a non-violent manner as he had done in the 
case of fighting the Bricish. Gandhiji had said that 
he was groping in the dark and though he said that 
he was solving the Hindu-Muslim problem for the 
whole of India by his work in Noakhali and Bihar, 
he (the President) had not been able to understand 
how the technique could be applied on .a mass 
scale. That’ was why he was not standing with 
Gandhiji that day and had agreed to the partition 
of India. 


Gandhiji’s reply was that his groping in the 
dark referred to the fact that he did not know 
how to make the people see his view-point. He 
had no doubt that non-violence was as etfective a 
weapon against communal strife as it had proved 
in their struggle against the British. The people 
had followed him then, because they knew they 


could not face the might of British arms in any 


other way. It was the non-violence of the weak. 
That won't serve the purpose in communal strife. 
For that was required pure non-violence of the 
brave. 


Speaking in the prayer meeting Gandhiji said 
that while he admitted his impotency regarding 
the spread of the ahimsa of the brave and the 
strong as distinguished from that of the weak, the 
admission was not meant to imply that he did not 
know how that inestimable virtue was to be 
cultivated. Consciousness of the living presence of 
God within one was u btedly the first requisite. 
Acquisition of this consciousness did not require or 
mean temple-going. The daily recitation, however, 
carried with it certain well-defined implications. 
Assuming that the millions of India daily recited 
at a given time the name of God as Rama, Allah, 
Khuda, Abura Mazda and Jehovah but the recitation 
was not free from drunkenness, debauchery, 
gambling on the market or in gambling dens, 
black-marketing etc., the Ramadhun was a vain and 
inglorious effort. One with a wicked heart could 
never be conscious of the all-purifying presence of 
God. Therefore it was truer Cif it was a fact) to 
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say that India was not ready for the lesson of the 
ahimsa of the strong than that no programme had 
been devised for the teaching. It would be perfectly 
just to say that the programme just mentioned tor 
the ahimsa of the strong was not as attractive ,as 
that devised for the non-violence of the weak had 
proved to be. He hoped that at least his hearers 
who daily attended the prayer meetings would lead 


the way in expressing in their lives the ahimsa_ of 


the strong. 


New Delhi, 22-6-47 S. N. 


A PROHIBITION ANTHOLOGY 


(Continued from Vol. XI, No. 14, Page 139) 
[20 and 21 are by Dr. R. F. Rattray ( Alcohol- 

drinking) published by the Cambridge United Tempe- 
rance Council. MNEG, Di 
20 

Motoring has made the old standards of so- 
briety entirely out of date. The motor vehicle is 
highly lethal. Would you license public-houses along 
our railway lines for the use of engine-drivers ? If 
an engine-driver is knowa to drink before driving, 
he is punished. If he is known to do it twice, he 
is severely punished. Yet the difference between the 
risks gn the railways and on the roads is simply 
overwhelming. The railway train is limited to rails 
and controlled by signals: the motor vehicle can 
move in any direction and is controlled by signals 
only at busy crossings. Motorists kill more people 
in one year than all the railways in Great Britain 
and Ireland have killed since railways were started. 
The bearing of alcohol on the problem has been 
publicly acknowledged in the Highway Code and 
in the report of the committee appointed by the 
British Medical Association. Professor Widmark, 
of the University of Lund in Sweden, pointed out 
‘that the only scientific test of intoxication is the 
blood test . . . The degree of intoxication is directly 
proportionate to the amount of alcohol a person 
had absorbed into his blood. Professor Widmark 
found that the amount of-alcohol in the blood that 
constitutes a person a danger to the public while 
driving a motor vehicle is -1%. Notice the small 
quantity of alcohol that ‘is mecessary to make a 
motorist a danger —one thousandth part of the 
blood content. Professor Widmark's test has been 
accepted in law courts in Sweden, Norway, Germany, 
Switzerland, the United States of America —and in 
London. In Norway no one is allowed to drive a 
motor vehicle within eight hours of his having taken 
any alcohol at all. 

PAs 

The main answer to the contention that 
alcohol-drinking confers benefit by its paying 
large sums in taxation is, that when people are 
turned out of public-houses, the public has to pay 
for the consequences of their alcohol-drinking — 
in lowered efficiency, in accidents, hospitals, cost 
of public assistance to the poor, loss of working 
time, the influence on illness and diseases (think 
of the incurring of venereal disease ) cost in law 
courts, prisons, mental hospitals. 
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ATTING OURSELVES ON THE BACK. 


In a preface to a brochure on the work of the 
Congress Munistries, Acharya Jugal Kishore, the 
General Secretary of the Congress, states that “a 
careful perusal of the. pages - of this brochure will, 
I hope, convince the unprejudiced reader, that the 
achievements of the Congress Ministries, within 
such a short period of less than one year, have not 
been inconsiderable.” It will depend upon what we 
look for as the goal and the fulfilment of a popular 
ministry. The Congress manifesto made all manner 
of promises to alleviate the distress of the- masses. 
It is not possible at this stage to go into a detailed 
examination of items on the programme of the 
various Congress Ministries. But even one who 


‘runs may read that there is evident a lack of 


coordinated policies. Various Governments are 
following their own whims and fancies. 


The Central Government is pursuing the scheme 
of a fertilizer factory at Sindhri. But they have not 
taken the trouble to organize a soil inspecting squad 
all over the country to enable chemical fertilizers to 
be applied scientifically and according to prescription. 
Merely placing tons of fertilizers in the hands of 
farmers, who have not been accustomed to the use of 
such materials, and who have no means of analyzing 
the soil and ascertaining their requirements, will be 
like giving sugar-coated quinine pills inthe hands of 
alittle child, and it will have an equally tragic result. 
These fertilizer factories will prove a bane to the 
farmers if their use is not scientifically controlled 
and regulated. If the Government were really inter- 
ested in the farmers and had a policy to regulate 
the use of this product, they should first of all form 
their service squad to help the proper utilization of 
fertilizers. Instead, they are concentrating purely on 
the production, ownership and management of huge) 
producing units and spending public money on thes 
enterprises. | 


While the Government of Bombay is seriously 
considering taking legislative action to ban the pro- 
duction of vanaspati, the sister province of Madras 
is planning to have nine more factories from next 
year, four in Andhra Desh, four in Tamil Nad and 
one in Malabar. Of these the Government hopes to 
run at least one. 2 


If the country is to be led by responsible Govern- 
ments, it is essential that the responsible Govern- 
ments themselves should be clear in their minds as to 
what things are not good for the people. It cannot 
mean that a Congress Ministry in one province 
holds vanaspati to be bad enough to be banned, 
another Congress Ministry considers it amrit-like to 
be promoted by themselves. We cannot look forward 
to any progress as long as such a policy of drift 
holds the field. We need a properly coordinated 
policy for the whole country. Is it too late for the 
Constructive Programme Committee to assert itsélf 
and declare the policy that should be followed for 
the benefit of the whole country ? 


J. C. KUMARAPPA 
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STORY HOUR 

( Continued from Vol. XI, No. 18, Page 173 ) 

( The following is from Tagrid-ul-Bukhari translated 
into Urdu by Allama Husain bin Mubarak, which I 
was able to look into, thanks to the kindness of my 
friend, Dr. M. Hafiz Syed of Allahabad University. 

—V. G. D.] 
XVII 

When he died, the Prophet left behind him 
neither coin, nor slave, nor anything else except 
his white mule and his weapons and a piece of 
land which he had given away in charity. 

XVIII 

Fatima, the Prophet’s daughter, was once dis- 

gusted with having to grind corn like any other 


| poor woman. Therefore, when she heard that some 


prisoners of war had been handed over to the 
Prophet, she went to her father in the hope that 
he would let her have one of these as her domes- 
tic slave, but found that he was not at home. 


So she told her step-mother Ayisha why she had 


come, and returned to her house. When the Pro- 
phet came home, Ayisha told him how Fatima had 
come to ask for a slave. Thereupon the Prophet 
went to Fatima and said, “I have come to give you 
some good advice which is more precious than any 
number of slave girls, and it is this. When you retire 
at night, say Allah-u-Akbar €God is great) 34 


times, Subhan-Allah 33 times and al-hamd-ul-Allah 


j 


. 


33 =«times.” 
: eee XIX 
The Prophet once went to his daughter’s house 


but came back without seeing Fatima who told 


her husband Ali about this unexpected incident. 


When Ali went to the Prophet and asked him, he 
_ teplied, “I saw a silk curtain hanging on her door 


and so came away.’ When Fatima was told the 


reason for the Prophet’s displeasure, she asked 


him what he then expected her to do. “Send the 
curtain away,” he said, “to So-and-so who is 
in need.” 

he TO 

The Prophet said, “That man incurs God’s 

greatest displeasure who is extremely quarrelsome.” 
| XXI 

The Prophet said, “God appoints somebody to 


' tule over a number of subjects. Then if he does 


not protect them and promote their welfare, he 
will not be able to enjoy the fragrance of paradise.” 
XXII 
' The Prophet said, “ God likes men to be gentle 
on every occasion.” 
XXIII 
A.man once asked the Prophet for religious 
instruction. He. replied, ‘Do not give way to 
anger.” The man repeated his question several 
times; and each time the Prophet said, ‘Do not 
give way to anger.” 
) AM XXIV 
The Prophet said, “It is incumbent on one who 
believes in Allah and in the Day of Judgment, that 
he should not injure his neighbour.” 
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XXV 

A woman of bad character pardoned by 
God only on account of one meritorious deed on 
her part. By the side of a well she once found a dog 
who was licking dust and was on the point of dying 
of thirst. She managed to draw some water from 
the well by improvising a rope out of her clothing, 
gave it to the dog and: thus saved its life. 


SW ADESHI 
Gandhiji’s 


Was 


[ The following is from post-prayer 
speech on 20-6-’'47. —S. N. ] 

I am told that with the advent of swadeshi raj 
in the shape of swaraj, the spirit of swadesh: is 
fast disappearing from the land. The stock ot khadi 
is perhaps at its lowest. It is no unusual sight to 
see what are called Gandhi topies worn by men 
who are otherwise clad in paradeshi. If that is true 
on any large scale, the dearly loved liberty, in my 
opinion, would be short-lived. Goodbye then to 
the hope of India becoming the Light of Asia, as by 
right it should be. Paradeshi goes side by side with 
luxury which a correspondent says is rampant 
everywhere. I fondly hope that whilst the tragic 
picture might be true of the cities of India, it is 
not so of the villages, if only because they were 
famishing. 

Immediately after my return to India in 1915 
I discovered that the centre of swadeshi lay in bhadi. 
If khadi goes, 1 contended even then, there is no 
swadeshi. | have shown that the manufactures in 
Indian mills do not constitute swadeshi. To that 
belief I cling even today. 

Think of the bonfire of foreign ‘cloth we had 
during our first national struggle. Shri Sarojini 
Naidu and Pandit Motilal Nehru threw their 
fineries in it. Pandit Motilal Nehru later wrote from 
jail that he had found true happiness in the 
simplicity and purity of khadi. It is sad that that 
spirit does not exist today. The charkha is the centre 
of our tricolour flag. It is the symbol of unity and 
the non-violent strength of the millions. The yarn 
spun by the charkha, ' consider to be the cementing 
force which can bind those whom the three colours 
of the flag represent. That is why Ihave said that 
the whole fabric of-Swaraj hangs on a thread of the 
handspun yarn and have called the charkha our 
mightiest weapon. Where is that wheel today ? 

I have already reminded you that if you have 
the swadeshi spirit in you, you will refuse to look to 
the West for the supply of your major wants. I have 
no quarrel in this time of extreme scarcity if India 
imports foodstuffs and cloth from outside, provided 
it is proved that India is wholly unable to supply 
the two wants from within India. This is in no 
way proved. I have not hesitated to say and I 
would repeat that India is fully able to manufacture 
her own bhadi and grow her own foodstuffs in her 
numerous villages. But alas! the people have become 
too lazy to look inward and insist on supplying these 
two wants from within India’s borders. I will go 
even so far as to say that I will face starvation 
and nakedness rather than look to the West to 
supply the two needs. Without grim determination 
it is not possible to do the right thing. 
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TOWARDS REALIZATION 
( By M. K. Gandhi ) 

What is the mark of him who has Rama 
enthroned in his heart? If we do not know this, 
there is danger of Ramanama being much misinter- 
preted. Some misinterpretation is already in existence. 
Many sport rosaries and put the sacred mark on 
the forehead and vainly babble His name. It may 
well be asked whether I am not adding to the 
current hypocrisy by continued insistence on Rama- 
nama. I must not be deterred by such forebodings. 
Silence thus brought about is harmful. The living 
voice of silence needs to be backed by prolonged 
heartfelt practice. In the absence of such natural 
silence, we must try to know the marks of him 
who has Rama in his heart. . 


A devotee of Rama may be said to be the same - 


as the steadfast one (sthitapragnya) of the Gita. If 
one goes a little deeper it will be seen that a true 
devotee of God faithfully obeys the five elemental 
forces of nature. If he so obeys, he will not fall 
ill. If perchance he does, he will cure himself with 
the aid of the elementals. It is not for the dweller 
in the body to get the body cured anyhow —he 
who believes that he is nothing but body will 
naturally wander to the ends of the earth in order 
to cure the body of its ills. But he who realizes 
that the soul is something apart from, though in 
the body, that it is imperishable in contrast to the 
perishable body, will not be pertarbed nor mourn 
if the elementals fail. On the contrary he will 
welcome death as a friend, He will become his own 
healer instead of seeking for medical men. He will 
live in the consciousness of the soul within and look 
to the care, first and last, of the indweller. 

Such a man will take God’s name with every 
breath. His Rama will be awake: even whilst the 
body is asleep. Rama will always be with him in 
whatever he does. The real death for such a devoted 


man will be the loss of this sacred companionship.. 


As an aid to keeping his Rama with him, he 
will take what the five elementals have to give 
him. That is to say he will employ the simplest 
and easiest way of deriving all the benefit he can 
from earth, air, water, sunlight and ether. This aid 
is not complementary to Ramanama. It is but a 
means of its realization. Ramanama does not 
in fact require any aid. But to claim belief in 
Ramanama and at the same time to run to 
doctors do not go hand in hand. 

A friend versed in religious lore who read my 
remarks on Ramanama sometime ago wrote to say 
that Ramanama is an alchemy such as can transform 
the body. The conservation of the vital energy 
has been likened to accumulated wealth, but it is 
in the power of Ramanama alone to make it a 
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running stream of ever-increasing spiritual strength 
ultimately making a fall impossible. 

Just as the body cannot exist without blood, so 
the soul needs the matchless and pure strength of 
faith. This strength can renovate the weakness of 
all man’s physical organs. That is why it is: said 
that when Ramanama is enshrined in the heart, it 
means the rebirth of man. This law applies to the 
young, the old, man and woman alike. 

This belief is to be found in the West too. 
Christian sciences give a glimpse of it. In this issue 
of the Harijan Rajkumari has given apt illustra- 
tions culled from a book written by Seventh Day 
Adventists. 

India needs no outside support for a belief 
which has been handed down to her people from 
time immemorial. 

Haradwar, 21-6-'47 
( From the original in Gujarati ) 


FROM AMERICA 
(By M. K. Gandhi ) 
Mr. Richard Gregg writes from U.S.A.: 


“Today’s New York newspaper carries a 
dispatch from New Delhi stating that you have 
given up hope of living for 125 years and that 
there is no place for you in India because of the 
deluge of violence. If this report is substantially 
correct, I beg you, please reconsider your attitude. 
As I see the matter there is far more at stake than 


present violence in India, even if this should last : 


for fifteen years. 

“India is the source of the deepest and strongest 
spiritual insight and culture in the world. It is also 
the most enduring. Despite the grave harm that has 
been done to Hindu culture by the modern loss of 
religion and contact with the West which so fully 
embodies that secularism, Hindu culture still stands 
supreme. Most of the world will soon be ruined by 
violence and greed and godlessness, but I have hoped 
that there would be a remnant, no matter how 
small, in India which would keep its spiritual an- 
chorage and be an island of hope and spiritual 
insight which may once more be the source ct life 
and sanity for the stricken world. 

“More than anyone else, you represent that 


\ 


Hindu culture, and the continuance of your life 


is of great importance to all the world. Even 
though for a time the number of those who 
agree with you and truly follow the road of ahimsa 
may shrink to only a handful, the very smallness 
makes possible an enhancement of quality and spiri- 
tual power. Then when mankind have learned 
better out of their suffering, (it seems to be the only 
wav most of them can learn), they will turn again 
to the spiritual sources. We may not tell God that 
if violence (the folly of men) does not stop within a 
certain time that fits our hopes, we will stop doing 
our utmost including living as long as we can in 
order to do our utmost, I only dare say this to you 
because I want you so much to stay with us. 
“Let me speak in a little more detail. Very 


careful economic studies over a long period.of time 
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have shown that there are several waves or cycles 
or rhythm of economic activity of various kinds. 
There is a 54-year rhythm of wholesale prices, an 
18-year cycle of real-estate activity, a 9-year 
wave of another sort, ard a still other variety of 
3\/p years. All the great depressions have been 
governed by these. All these cycles reach thcir 
lowest point in 1951-52, We are now entering 
what will probably be the severest economic depres- 
sion that industrial nations have ever experienced. 
It will engulf the United States as well as all other 
nations. With the present dependence of Great 
Britain on economic aid from the U. S., the inevi- 
table recession of that aid will, I believe, put an 
end to British interference in India. If another war, 
such as now seems likely between the United States 
and Russia, occurs, there will be the end of the 
present Western civilization and the dominance of 
the White man over the world. I think that Hindu 
India can then lead the world out of the holocaust. 
That is my hope. I beg of you, please try to live out 
all those 125 years so that you as God’s servant 
may play your part in that supremely important 
time. India and the world will need you then even 
more than now, Because this is a moral world 
governed by God’s laws, mankind must suffer by 
its continued violation for centuries of these laws, 
especially by the governments of the nations. The 
sufferings are terrible to contemplate, but if they 
did not come, it would indicate that this is not a 
moral universe after all. So, the very suffering is 
a proof of our optimism, our belief that God’s laws 
prevail and can no more be successfully violated 
than man can violate the force of gravitation. 
“God bless you and keep you. Please, please, 
reconsider your discouragement and keep on living 
for the rest of the world as well as India. As I 
wrote to you in my- last letter, there is always 
violence during and soon after the transfer of 
political power between nations and groups. When 
the thirteen American colonies broke away from 
Britain in 1776, we had our riots and fighting too. 
It was called Shay’s rebellion. All history shows 
similar phenomena throughout the West, and enough 
of India has been infected by the Westcrn ideas 
that it follows. But I hope the infection will end 
when the next war comes and Indians see beyond 
any doubt where irreligious Western culture leads.” 


The dispatch from which Mr. Gregg quotes 1s 
substantially correct. The loss of hope arises from 
my knowledge that [ have not attained sufficient 
detachment and control over my temper and emotions 
which entitle one to entertain the hope. One day 
I found to my cost that'I had not attained the 
required detachment. No one has the right to live 
at all unless it is a life of service. And a man 
without detachment in terms of the Gita cannot 
render full service. 

A faith‘ul confession of one's failings is good 
for the soul. It enables one the better to get rid 
of those failings. Let the readers. of the Harijan 
know that I am making every effort to get out of 
them so that I can regain the lost hope. In this 
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connection I should also repeat that the hope is 
open to every one who dedicates himself to the 
service of his fellowmen. Nor need it be laughed 
out as an idle dream. That it may not be realized 
in me and many fellow aspirants should be no 
proof of its futility. 

The statement that I find no place for myself 
in a society that bases itself on violence has no- 
thing to do with the reported loss of hope. I 
deliberately use the adjective ‘reported’ for I do 
not want to harbour the thought of hopelessness. 
What was true when the report was made, need 
not be and, is not true in an equal measure today. 

It must be clear that there can be no place for 
a man of peace in a society full of strife. Yet he 
may live the full span of 125 years and may hope 
by ceaseless striving to make a place for himself. 
That is exactly the meaning of my second statement 
and no more. I am in that society, though not of 
it. The statement registers my protest. 

Has the non-violent effort of the past 30 years 
come to naught ? I have already argued out the 
position in my speeches reported in these columns. 
It is to be hoped that the violence has not pene- 
trated India’s villages. Be that as it may, I wholly 
endorse Mr. Gregg’s warning that “we- may “not 
tell God that if violence (the folly of men) does 
not stop within a certain time that fits our hopes, 
we will stop doing our utmost including living 
as long as we can.” I very much fear that the 
dispatch in question tore the sentences out of their 
context and evoked the doubts expressed by Mr. 
Gregg. I hope I am incapable of judging God. 
New Delhi, 22-6-"47 

AMIDST THE REFUGEES 
AT HARADWAR 


Several refugees from the Frontier Province and 
some from the Punjab had seen Gandhiji at, the 
Bhangi Colony and told him their tale of woe. 
They pressed him to visit the camps at Haradwar. 
Consequently he motored to Haradwar on. the 
21st instant with Pandit Jawaharlalji. He took me 
with him for medical. inspection. The refugees at 
Haradwar are. distributed in five or six camps. 
Their number was 32,000: on the day Gandhiji 
visited the place. I went toallthe camps. With the 
exception of the camps run by the Marwari. Relief 
Society and the Birla Brothers which are catering 
for small numbers, the conditions were not. satis- 
factory. Men, women and children lay huddled 
together in the midst of dirt. Flies swarmed all over 
the place. Sanitation and medical facilities were poor. 
It was said that there were 400 to 500 pregnant 
women among the 32,000. So far as I could see 
there were no arrangements for their care. 

There should be arrangements for regular 
D. D. T. spraying of the camps as a safeguard 
against cholera and better sweeper service should 
be. ensured. The refugees should organize sanitation 
squads from among themselves. There is no reason 
why the refugees should not be organized to give 
all the: necessary labour for the camps. 


New Delhi, 22-6-'47 S..N, 
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“WEEKLY LETTER: 


PUBLIC FASTS 

A young Maharashtrian couple wrote to Gandhiji 
that their inner voice had directed them to fight 
against the division of India and, therefore, they 
wanted to go on a fast which they would break 
only if Pakistan was undone. They wanted to fast 
in Gandhiji’s camp and asked for some place to 
stay. Gandhiji told them that he was not staying 
in his own house and he could not. offer them 
hospitality in a place where he himself was a guest. 
So the couple went on a fast in front of the 
Bhangi Colony. Addressing them in the prayer 
gathering Gandhiji said that the parties did not 
know the science of public fasts. So far as he knew 
it, the fast would be wholly unjustified and wrong. 
It could produce no effect on him, much less on 
others. He could only dissuade the couple from the 
false step. He advised them to follow the course 
he had suggested, namely not to divide themselves 
from their Muslim brethren and sisters but regard 
themselves as one, and, if their example was followed 
by all the inhabitants of the Union, Pakistan would 
be wholly inoperative. If the hearts of the non- 
Muslims were sound, the physical partition could 
produce no ill effect. He, therefore, invited the 
couple to devote their energy in the constructive 
channel he had indicated. He admitted that time 
seemed to be running against them but that only 
meant that their faith was on its trial. 

The couple wrote back to say that they could 
not go against the dictates of their conscience and 
break their fast. Addressing them again on the 
second day Gandhiji said that all possessed a 
conscience but it was not fully awakened in_ all. 
Could'a thief claim to be following his conscience 
when he committed theft, or could the maddened 
Hindu and Muslim mob claim to be acting accord- 
ing to the dictates of their conscience when they 
killed each other and butchered innocent children ? 

. He claimed to know more about the science of 
fasting in India than any one else, and _ practically 
all those who went on a fast followed his advice. 
The latest instance was that of Kausambiji who 
gave up his fast unto death at the speaker's behest. 
In his opinion the couple were wrong in persisting 
with the fast and he requested them to give it up. 
They were young and inexperienced. He appealed 
to them to listen to the advice of one grown old 
in the knowledge and technique of fasting. He 
suggested that their conscience was asleep. It was 
no use learning scriptures by heart parrot-like. Man 
could only live according to them if he had 
digested what he had read. Only then would his 
conscience be really awakened. 

The ‘advice had the desired effect and the couple 
took some milk and fruits in our camp at night. 
They wrote to Gandhiji that henceforth they would 
devote themselves to the ‘constructive effort 
prescribed by him. 

PARTITION IN A BROTHERLY SPIRIT 

A note appeared in the Press that the Muslim 

League and the Congress members’ of the Partition 
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Committee had agreed before the Viceroy that the 
partition would be effected in a brotherly spirit. It 
was a good thing that H. E. the Viceroy had been 
able to achieve. But he knew that sweet words 
buttered no parsnips. He would dance with joy 
when he found a series of acts following the words. 
The world was tired of eloquent speeches and 
writings. Both the things were overdone.. Hunger 
was appeased by even a dry crust of bread with- 
out butter but never by honied promises. 


TRAVANCORE AGAIN 

Travancore delegates to the A. I. C. C. saw 
Gandhiji on his silence day. They told him that 
there had been no exaggeration in what he had 
said about the suppression of the State Congress 
in Travancore. Meetings were held, lathi charges 
made and 35 persons arrested on the previous day. 
Free expression of opinion was being gagged. Be 
that as it may, he was convinced that a declaration 
of independence was of no consequence in an 
independent India. Such a declaration was tanta- 
mount to a declaration of war against the free 
millions of India. Such a thing was inconceivable 
especially when the particular prince had no backing 
of the people of his State. The audacity of such 
a declaration was amazing. It was possible when the 
actions of the Princes had the backing of the British 
power. “ If Iam not mistaken things have changed,” 
he said. Who was to become independent? The 
Princes or the people? His advice to Sir C. P. 
and all other Dewans was that if they were loyal 
to their Princes they should advise them to join 
the Constituent Assembly. 

DOCTRINE OF TIT FOR TAT 

Babu Purshottamdas Tandan visited Gandbiji. on 
his silence day. He said that he did believe in 
training in arms for the people, but it did not 
mean that he believed in the doctrine of tit for 
tat. He regarded it a vicious doctrine. Gandhiji 
was pleased to have the emphatic repudiation and 
invited Tandanji to state his views for the public 
on the doctrine of tit for tat and the limitations 
he conceived to be possible on the use of arms. 

Referring to the same subject he told some 
refugees: “ Muslims are your brothers. If anyone 
sinks to the level of the beast, it does not follow 
that all should do likewise. The Muslims cannot 
go on killing you. No one can live on killing. If a 
Muslim kills me, what will he gain so long as I 
remain without any hatred in my heart? Love 
alone can win over hatred.” 

NATIONALIST MUSLIMS | 

Khwaja Saheb Abdul Majid came to see Gandhiji 
during the week and expressed a hope that the 
Nationalist Muslims won't be neglected by the 
Congress. Like Gandhiji, who claimed to be a good 
Hindu and therefore a good Muslim, Parsi etc., 
Khwaja Saheb claim:d to be a good Muslim and 
therefore a good Hindu and a_ good Parsi, 
Christian etc. “This means,” said’ Gandhrjt, 
“that for God-fearing men all religtons arte good 
and equal, only the followers of different religtons 
quarrel against one another and thereby deny 
their respective religions. I hope those in the 
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Union of India wonid be worthy of their fsishis 
and would be proud to call themselves sons and 
daughters of the same soil, claiming perfect equality 
in the eyes of the law. Religion is no test of 
nationality but a personal matter between man and 
his God. In the sense of nationality they are 
Indians first and Indians last, no matter what 
religion they profess.” 

Answering another correspondent, who had 
expressed fear with regard to the fate of the 
Nationalist Muslims in the Union of India, he said 
that the Union of India had to show by its action 
that no matter what was done in the so-called 
Pakistan Provinces, the Union Provinces would be 
strictly just and fair in their treatment of their 
Muslim brethren. Pakistan should make no difference 
in their regard for the Muslims as well as the other 
‘minorities. This had no reference to the apples of 
discord which the foreign power had thrown in 
their midst such as separate electorates. 


POTENCY OF PRAYER 

On the 18th instant Gandhiji and Badshah Khan 
met Qaid-e-Azam Jinnah at the Viceroy’s House 
and in accordance with the arrangement at the 
meeting Badshah Khan later met the Qaid-e-Azam 
at the latter’s house. Badshah Khan was straining 
every nerve to find some means of avoiding bloodshed 
in the N. W. F. P. Gandhiji asked the audience to 
pray with him for the success of Badshah Khan's 
mission. But he warned them against disappointment, 
if their prayers were not answered in the way they 
might have expected. If they were inclined to judge 
God that way, they were much mistaken. God 
answered prayer in His own way, not theirs. His ways 
were different from the ways of mortals. Hence 
they were inscrutable. Prayer presupposed faith. No 
prayer went in vain. Prayer was like any other 
action. It bore fruit whether we saw it or not and 
the fruit of heart prayer was far more potent than 
action so-called. 

THE PROBLEM OF N. W. F. P. 

Referring to the movement for a free Frontier 
State called Pathanistan, Gandhiji said that the 
movement had come to stay for it was a solid 
movement. If it was an anti-Indian movement, it 
was a bad and mischievous thing. If it was meant 
to conserve, as he thought it was, Pathan life and 
culture, it deserved every encouragement. Geogra- 
phically it was only a bit of India; numerically too 
the Pathans were very few compared to the millions 
of India. But their warlike qualities and their 
position on the map of India gave them an impor- 
tance all their own. The Frontier. was a Congress 
Province. It was so when the Congress was in the 
wilderness. And it was now too when it was in 
power. It was also represented ‘on the Constituent 
Assembly. But now it was face to face with a delicate 
position. There was the referendum immediately to 
be held: Both the Congress and the League were 
committed: to it. It was not open to any one party 
to vary the terms. The issue was to be Pakistan or 
Hindustan. This had a sinister meaning in the context 
of what had happened in front of them. Were they 
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to ie with the Hindus or with the Muslims ? The 
Congress was not a Hindu organization. It never 
was and he hoped never would be. But how could 
the Pathan mind grasp the difference in the midst 
of confusion becoming worse confounded from day 
to day. He would advise the Congress to make 
its position clear and would ask the Muslim League 
to do likewise. Let both honour the Pathan senti- 
ment and let the Pathans have their own constitu- 
tion for internal affairs and administration. It would 
promote Pathan solidarity, avoid internal conflict, 
retain Pushtu culture and the Pushtu language. 
If they could do that they would be better able 
unitedly to federate with Pakistan or the Union of 
India. And this he would advise whether there was 
or was not a referendum. Any premature referendum 
would be a leap in the dark. 

S. N. 


A MAN OF PRAYER 


Badshah Khan is a man of few words. There 
is always a sense of joy in seeing this tall figure, 
typical of the race to which he belongs, walking 
with or talking to Gandhiji. 

Recently the issue of the referendum has been 
worrying Badshah Khan immensely. ‘I am a man 
of peace. I cannot bear the thought of a -fight 
between Pathan and Pathan.’ This is the sole 
thought in his mind today, how to avoid bloodshed 
among those who are his kith and kin and among 
whom he has been as one that serveth for all 
these long years. 

On saying goodbye to me last evening he said: 
“Pray for us. We are going to have to face terrible 
times.” Badshah Khan is nothing if not religious 
and he believes in the efficacy of prayer. It was 
sad to see him anxious, But withal one could sense 
also the courage of his race within him and the 
courage born of faith in his cause —the cause of 
the solidarity of the Frontier Province. Many 
criticized him for going to Jinnah Saheb’s house. 
But just as pride and violence go together so 
humility is the first essential of the non-violent man. 


‘What mattered it if by going to Jinnah Saheb’s 


house and having a talk with him the lives of 
many Pathans and the integrity of the Frontier © 
Province might be saved? It was no confession of 
defeat of his cause that took him there. Badshah 
Khan is the uncrowned king in the hearts of 
thousands of his followers because he is their 
servant and the crown that service gives cannot 
be taken away by any outside force. 
New Delhi, 22-6-'47 
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The ‘other day three Seventh Day Adventist 


friends came to see Gandhiji and presented a book 


to 


him called The Ministry of Healing. 


There is much in the book that is in keeping 


with Gandhtji’s ideas on nature cure. There may 


be 


nothing new in the following gleanings for the 


readers of the Harijan. But they can bear repetition. 


“The true physician is an educator . . . he 
stands as a guardian of both physical and moral 
health. It is his endeavour not only to teach right 
methods for the treatment of the sick, ~but to 
encourage right habits of living and to spread a 
knowledge of right principles.’’ In spite of the wonder- 
ful progress in the comforts and conveniences of 
life and the advance in sanitation and the treatment 
of disease, the writer deplores the alarming decline 
in physical vigour and power of endurance. “ Our 
artificial~civilization is encouraging evils destructive 
of souad principles. Custom and fashion are at war 
with nature.” 

A scathing indictment is made of the wide use 
of poisonous drugs. The physician should teach the 
people that restorative power is not in drugs, but 
in nature. “ Pure air, sunligh-, abstemiousness, rest, 
exercise, proper diet, the use of water, trust in 
divine power, these are the true remedies.’ Every- 
one should. know how to use nature’s remedial 
agencies. Her process of healing and upbuilding 
may appear to be slow, the surrender of harmful 
indulgences requires sacrifice, butin the end nature, 
it will be found, does her work wisely and well. 

Prevention is better than cure and it is therefore 
“the duty of every person for his own sake, and 
for the sake of humanity, to inform himself in regard 
to the laws of life and conscientiously to obey them. 
- » « Health does not depend. on chance. It is a 


result of obedience to law.’ That law, the writer 


i 


affirms, “is the law of God.” Its principles are as 
everlasting and inexorable as God Himself. 

The first virtue to be*fostered is man’s power 
of self-control. In the wake of that power follow 
purity and freedom from every depraving appetite 


‘and defiling habit. But “no genuine reform can be 


effected apart from divine power.”’ 

‘The author dilates on the corroding influence 
on both soul and body that the use of tobacco and 
drink brings. The book is written for the West but 
smoking and the drink habit are evils to be guarded 
against in our land. It is sad to see today boys of 
tender years picking up cigarette ends from the 
streets and smoking them and even, sometimes, 
begging for a cigarette rather than a pice! 


Wrong habits of eating, drinking, dressing and 


working are responsible for much disease. “ God 
has endowed us with. a certain amount of vital force. 
He has also formed \us with organs suited to main- 
tain the various functions of life and He ‘designs 
that these organs shall work together in harmony. 
If we carefully preserve the life force and keep the 


delicate mechanism of the body in order, the result 
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is health; but if the vital force is too rapidly 
exhausted, the nervous system borrows power for 
present use from its resources of strength and when 
one ‘organ is injured, all are affected.” 

Intemperate eating must be avoided. Fasting 
for a couple of meals or a fruit diet for a few days 
or even total abstinence from food for a short 
period have often brought relief. “The path of 
self-denial is the path to health.” 

Rest, freedom from care, and a spare diet are 
prescribed as remedies for the overworked. “ Pure 
water is one of heaven’s choicest blessings.” It 
should be drunk freely; its proper external appli- 
cation is one of the best ways of regulating 
the circulation of the blood. Cold or cool baths are 
a tonic. Warm ones open the pores and aid in 
elimination of impurities. Both soothe the nerves. 
The writer complains that water treatments are not 
appreciated as they should be because ‘their skilful 
application entails work. j 

The benefits of exercise are second to none. 
Inactivity is a fruitful cause of disease. It is seldom 
necessary even for a confirmed invalid to suspend 
all activity. Even those who have overtaxed their 
physical powers should not be encouragéd to forego 
manual labour entirely. And of all forms of exercise 
the writer would give first place to walking inasmuch 
as it brings all the muscles into play and the lungs 
are forced into healthy action. 

The reaction of the mind on the body ‘is 
emphasized. “Courage, hope, faith, sympathy, love, 
promote health and prolong life.. A contented mind, 
a cheerful spirit, is health to the body and strength 
to the soul.” C8 

“The physician, therefore,” says the writer, 
“should educate the people to look from the human 
to the divine.” He should direct his patients instead 
of relying on doctors to go 'to Him who can save 
to the uttermost all who call upon His name. “It 
is a law of nature that our thoughts and feelings 
are encouraged and strengthened as we give them 
utterance. While words express thoughts, it is*also 
true that thoughts follow words.” 

What else does this signify except the power 


of healing in Ramanama of which Gandhiji ‘has 
written and spoken so often? 


Delhi, 20-6-'47 A. K. 
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RIGHTS OR DUTIES ? 


[The following is from Gandhiji’s post-prayer 
‘speeches on the 28th and 29th June. —S,_N, ] 
_“T want to deal with one great evil that. is 
afflicting society today. The capitalist and the 
zamindar talk of their rights, the labourer on the 
other hand of his, the prince of his divine right to 
tule, the ryot of his to resist it. If all simply insist 
on tights and no duties, there will be utter 
confusion and chaos. — 
~“Té instead of insisting on tights everyone does 
his duty, there will immediately be the tule of order 


established among mankind. There is no such thing 


as the divine right of kings to rule and the humble 
duty of the ryots to pay respectful obedience to 
their masters. Whilst it is true that these hereditary 
inequalities must go as being injurious to the well- 
being of society, the unabashed assertion of rights 
of the hithérto down-trodden millions is equally 
injurious, if not more so to the same well-being. 
The latter behaviour is probably calculated to injure 
the millions ‘rather than the few claimants of divine 
or other rights. © They could°but die a brave or 
cowardly death but those few dead would not bring 
in the orderly life of blissful contentment. It ‘is, 
therefore, necessary to understand the correlation 
of rights and duties. I venture to suggest that rights 
that do not flow directly from duty well performed 
are not worth having. They will be usurpations 
sooner discarded the’ better. A wretched parent 
who claims obedience from his children without 
first doing his duty by them’ excites nothing but 
contempt. It is distortion of religious precept for a 
dissolute husband to expect compliance in every 
respect from his dutiful wife. But the children who 
flout their parent whois evet ready to do his duty 
towards them would be considered ungrateful and 
would harm themsélves more than their parent. 
The same can be said about ‘husband and wife. If 
, ae apply this simple and universal rule to employers 
and labourers, landlords and tenants, the princes and 
their subjects or the Hindus’ and the’ Muslims, you 
will find that the happiest relations can be established 
in all walks of life without creating disturbance in 
and dislocation of life and business which you see 
in India as in the other parts of the world. What 
call the law of satyagrahais to be deduced from 


ps appreciation of duties and rights flowing there- 


c 7 if 03 : 
_, Taking the relations between the Hindus. and 
the Muslims for his illustration, Gandhiji, resuming 


his remarks on rights.and duties, said.on the. 29ch 
une ; 
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“What is the duty of the Hindu towards his 
Muslim neighbour ? His-duty is to befriend him as 
man,’ to share his joys and sorrows and help him 
in’ distress. He will then have the right to expect 
similar treatment from his Muslim neighbour and 
will probably get the expected response. Supposing 
the’ Hindus are in a majority in a village with a 
sprinkling of Muslims in their midst, the duty of 
the’ majority towards the few Muslim neighbours 
is increased manifold, so much so that the few will 
not feel that their religion makes any difference 
in the behaviour of the Hindus towards them. 
The Hindus will then earn the right, not before, 
that the Muslims will be natural friends with them 
and in times of danger both the communities will 
act as one man. But suppose that the few Muslims 
do not reciprocate the correct behaviour of the 
many Hindus and show fight in every action, ‘it 
will be a sign of unmanliness. What is then the 
duty of the many Hindus ? Certainly not to over- 
power them by the brute: strength of the many; 
that will be usurpation of an unearned right. Taeir 
duty will be to check: their unmanly behaviour 
as they. would that of their blood brothers. It is 
unnecessary for me to dilate further upon. the illus- 
tration. I will close it by saying that the application 
will be exactly the same if the position is reversed. 
From: what I have said it is easy enough to extend 
the application with profit to the whole of. the 
present state which:has become baffling because 
people do not apply in practice the doctrine of 
deriving every right froma prior duty © well 
performed. 


“The same rule applizs to the Princes and the 
ryots. The former’s duty is to act as true servants 
of the people. They will rule not by right granted 
by some outside authority, never by the right of 
the sword. They will rule by right of service, of 
greater wisdom. They will then have the right to 
collect taxes voluatarily paid and expect certain 
services equally voluntarily rendered, not for them- 
selves but for the sake of the people under -their 
care. If they fail to perform this simple and primary 
duty; the ryots not only.owe no. return duty but 
the duty. devolves on them of resisting the princely 
usurpation. It may. be otherwise said that the ryots 
earn the right of resisting the usurpation or misrule. 
But. the resistance will become acrime against man 
in terms of duty if it takes. the form of murder, 
rapine and plunder. Force that performance of duty 
naturally generates is the non-violent and invincible 
force that satyagraha brings into being.” 


WEEKLY LETTER 


TREAT THE DISEASE 

It was with a heavy heart that the Congress 
agreed to the vivisection of India. They could not 
afford to see the country bleed to death. They had 
never wished to coerce any unit to remain in the 
Indian Union against its wishes. The public charged 
them with bending before brute force. They refuted 
the charge. They had bowed before the force of 
circumstances and swallowed the bitter pill in the 
interests of the country. And yet the violence conti: 
nues. Early this week 100 houses were reported to 
have been burnt in one day in Lahore. The houses 
in Lahore are not huts. They are big mansions. 
News of stabbings and bomb explosions continue to 
pour in from Lahore, Amritsar and Calcutta. Rumour 
says that the leaders are unable to check the roused 
ruffian element of the public. Referring to.this on 
the 24th, Gandhiji said in his prayer meeting that 
he was told, with what truth he did not know, 
that the parties were fairly matched and were bent 
on fighting it out. What the ‘it’ was he did not 
know. “Is the suicidal strife to continue; Pakistan 
or no Pakistan ? Why cannot the combatants 
honestly came together and decide to stop arson 


and murder ? Must we look to the ruling race to | 


suppress the riots ? The end of alien ruleis imminent. 
Would to God our people stop this savagery and 
show mankind the better and the braver way!” 


On the following day the newspapers reported 
that the Hindu, Sikh and Muslim leaders of Lahore 
- had issued a joint peace appeal and they were 
determined to’ put down violence. A Muslim Leaguer 
was reported to have said that they could not allow 
Lahore, the flower of, Pakistan; to be reduced to 
ashes.~ There had been reports that appeals had 
been made to the Viceroy to put Lahore under 
martial law. Poor Punjab! It has not forgotten the 
horrors of the days of the last martial law in 1919. 
Was it to be a victim to it again? And that too 
at the request of the people ? 


Congratulating the leaders on their humanitarian 
and national move Gandhtji said that it was any 
day much superior to martial law. “It is an effective 


substitute for martial law which deals with the : 


symptoms but not with the disease itself. The 
parties, if they bring about peace, will be dealing 
with the disease.” 


LESSON OF AFFLICTION 


Speaking to a deputation of sixteen represent- 
atives of the refugees from the N. W. F. P. and the 
Punjab at Haradwar, Gandhiji said that it was 
useless and depressing to recount the story of the 
horrors they had gone through. “ But every afflic- 
tion has its own rich lesson to teach if we would 
learn it. I hear many of those who were well-to- 
do in the past are idling away their time in playing 
cards and even gambling. Some are reported to be 
buying property or resorting to other methods 
of making money, I call it criminal misbehaviour. 
If I was given the rare opportunity of making 
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common cause with poor fellow refugees, I would 
share with them my talents and such riches as I 
had brought with me. All of you should make a 
cooperative effort so that wherever you go 
ultimately you lead a better and corporate life as 
a result of the life lived in Haradwar. Haradwar 
is considered to be a holy place. I do not think 
it is holy, but you can make it so by your correct 
behaviour.” : 


PUT YOUR OWN HOUSE IN ORDER 


There was a newspaper report that the British 
Parliament would make two nations of India by 
passing a bill about the division of India in the 
Parliament with great pomp and show. It hurt 
Gaindhiji. Waoat was there to gloat over the tragedy? 
Was this to be a parting shot of the British ? 


“Tf the major partner is true to his salt,” 
Gandhiji said in a written message on Monday, ; 
“the foreshadowed wisdom can be confounded not — 
in the shape of avoiding partition however dis- 
tasteful it might be, but by right behaviour on 
the part of the major partner by always acting as 
one nation, by refusing to treat the Muslim 
minorities as aliens in their own home. 


‘This means a revolutionary reform in the 
religion of the major partner. Let us not shut our 
eyes to the plain fact. The untouchables, the 
scheduled classes are the target because they are 
the weakest point of Hinduism. One reads 
reports of Muslim League speakers holding forth 
that the scheduled classes in Pakistan. can 
have separate electorates. Is that to Se = call 
for joining Islam of the Pakistan type? I do not ~ 
wish to recall the tales of forcible conversions. 
But having heard so much from their own mouths, 
I shudder to contemplate the worst. What is the 
answer to this fear or threat ? Undoubtedly 
there should be no untouchability whatsoever in 
Hinduism, no scheduled classes, therefore, in India, 
no caste divisions whatsoever in the eye of the law. 
Hindus are all one, no high or low. All the negle- 
cted classes such as the scheduled classes, the so- 
called aboriginal classes should receive special treat- 
ment in the matter of education, housing etc. On 
the electoral: role they will be one. This must 
never mean a worse state than the present but 
better in every way. Will Hinduism come up tothe 
high level or will it court extinction by hugging 
infamous superstitions and aping bad manners ?” 


Is GANDHJJI PARTIAL ? 


Of late 95% of the letters in Gandhiji’s post are 
full of abuse. The Muslims look upon him as their 
arch-enemy and the Hindus accuse him of parti- 
ality for the Muslims. His advice to the Hindus 
to be honourable and just to the Muslims in the 
Union of India, irrespective of what was done in 
Pakistan, was also looked upon in that light. He 
did not plead guilty to the charge. Every person 
as every institution, above all every religion, was 
to be judged not by the amount of atrocities or 
the wrong committed by them but by their right 
conduct. Who would dare say’ that what he had 
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Riscedted was ‘tus co ie ? That the Hindus 
of larger Hindustan could not or would not do the 
tight was another question. So much the worse for 
those who did not do the right no matter whether 
they were Hindus, Muslims or any other. The law 
was no respecter of persons. Only for the occasion 
his remarks were addressed to the Hindus. For, it 
was they who by their action were to prove or 
disprove the two nations theory. In this connection 
he could not help saying that his advice was meant 
for brave, unselfish and godly people. Persons and 
people lost by their own mistakes, never by those 
of others. Their own sad history was filled with 
illustrations of how through personal greed, selfish- 
mess and cowardice they had lost their liberty. 


7 STANDING ON ONE’S OWN FEET 
¢ ' 


_ A correspondent had asked Gandhiji as to how, 
having depended on British troops for over a 
century, India could all of a sudden do without 
them. Gandhiji’s reply was: “ Another way of put- 
ting the same question would be ‘Are you not 
unfit for Swaraj?’” He answered the question many 
years ago. He would give the same answer today. 
He had not the shadow of a doubt that India 
would, when the British troops were really with- 
drawn, feel that a great load had been lifted off 
her back. No doubt they would feel a little awk- 
ward for a day in this time of internal ‘strife and 
mutual distrust, not always ill-based. But they 
would feel even as a man feels when he is removed 


m a stuffy room. This he said not merely from 


e standpoint of non-violence but even from that 
of violence. They had to get out of helpless depend- 
ence and learn even to fight to the finish among 
themselves. It was a terrible lesson to go through. 
But i it was any day better than the present helplessness. 
He was quite sure that the present Hindu-Muslim 


enmity was a base manufacture which was destined 


to die of inanition. The pity undoubtedly was that 
the disease had invaded the intelligentsia. It did 
not become respectable on that account. It made 
the intelligentsia disrespectable. Some of them 
would live to see the dawn of sanity when they 
would laugh at their own folly. He only hoped 
that the British would, upto the last moment, 
resist the temptation to stay in India for the sake 
ofgiving India peace. He wished he could convince 
them that they never gave, India the blessings of 
peace. It was, as Lord Halifax when he was Viceroy 
as Lord Irwin had said on a memorable occasion, 
“the peace of the grave.” 


FRAGRANCE OF NON-VIOLENCE 


Another question was: “Does not your non-vio- 
lence stink in your nostrils ?:” Gandhiji made bold 
to say that the fragrance of non-violence to him 
was never sweeter than when it was today amidst 
the stink of violence of the most cowardly type 
that was being displayed in the cities of India such 
as Lahore, Amritsar and other places. He was sorry 
to say that he was ashamed of his countrymen, be 
hey Hindu or Muslim. Neither became his enemy 


Rakin either chose to call himself so. He 
aware that Qaid-e-Azam Jinnah had rendered a 
disservice to Islam by calling Hindus or better still 
the Caste Hindus ‘our enemies’. He would plead with 
the so-called Caste Hindus not to wear the cap 
but unselfishly and bravely prove themselves friends 
of every Indian because they loved India. There 
was grave danger of insanity proving infective. 
Pakistan was there. Why would the Quaid-e-Azam 
not be happy now that he had got it? Or had the 
poison gone too deep to be brought under control ? 
Was it a variety of, and that worse than, the atom 
bomb? Let those who had eyes, see the thing and 
avoid it well before India was caught in the poison- 
ous coil. 


Was 


WORSHIP OF MATTER 


Another correspondent asked Gandhiji how India 
was to deal with the disease that had seized the 
world viz., the worship of matter in the place of the 
spirit. He was afraid that India itself was not free 
from it. The question was put to him because of 
his vaunted spirituality. Though he admitted India’s 
complicity in the crime of denial of ethical values 
over the material, he lived in the hope that India 
would be true to her heritage. 


FRIENDSHIP WITH BRITAIN 


Yet another asked whether he contemplated any 
kind of friendship or relation with England when 
India ceased te be’ a dominion after it had its own 
constitution. 


Gandhiji replied that a sie mere the closest 
friendship with England. He was, therefore, most 
anxious that during this pregnant period the Viceroy 
and his English advisers and the Englishmen in 
India did nothing that was not strictly right. Most 
correct dealings with India as a whole would leave 
no bitter memory behind. 


New Delhi, 29-6-'47 ps WN. 


Cattle Breeding 


Speaking at Coimbatore, Sir Datar Singh made 
a strong appeal te private individuals to undertake 
dairy farming. This is all very well, but where are 
the animals? Sir Datar Singh knows better than 
anybody else the havoc caused by the military 
demand in the last few years. If the country is to 
tackle its food problem by sound agriculture, we 


‘must concentrate on producing good animals both 


for draught and for milk yield. It would be a short 
range policy to meet the immediate need with 
crossbred animals. What we want to do is to breed 
up the local types to supply our requirements. This 
work of selective breeding calls for a long range 
Government policy to conduct efficient cattle 
breeding farms. The policy pursued by the 
Government has ruined the cattle wealth of the 
country. We hope our Swaraj Government will 
give this item a leading place in its development 
programme, 
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A PERPLEXIT x 
(By M: KK, Gandhi) 

“T have developed a curious mentality ‘about 
the relations between men and women. I believe 
in certain checks updn these. Yet my condition is 
very like that of a man suspended in mid-air. 1 
often fee! that if these relations were more natural 
than they are, probably there would be less. sinful- 
ness. Yet something within me tells me tnat every 
touch, be it ever so superficial, is bound to lead to 
the eruption of animal passion. When one examines 
the court cases here even about brother and sister 
or even father and daughter, the beginning seems to 
have been quite innocent. In my opinion the glow 

of mere touch drags down inside of a month, even 
a week, one who is not. endowed with extra. purity. 
A good man may take even ten. years but he is 
sure to go down the incline of vice. There is a 
constant conflict between the habit which we have 
inherited and the study. of modernist books. The 


2 nner ee oc metoe meee, 


question often arises~— can society altogether abjure. 


contact between the sexes? I have not. been . able 

to come to a decision. Sach in short is. my sorry 

plight.” 

This is the usual state of many youths and vou 
women. There is only one way for such young 
people. 
opposite sex. The checks and restraints described 
in our books were the result of experience gained 
during those times. They were, no doubt, necessary 
for the writers and their readers. Today every 
aspirant has to pick out from them the necessary 
items and add new ones which~ experience may 
smake necessary. If we draw a circle round the 
goal to be reached, we shall find many ways leading 
to the goal, each one according to his needs, 

An aspirant who. may. not. know his. own... mind 
will certainly fail if he blindly copies another. | 

Having said so:'much by way of caution, I must 
add that to find the true way. to brahmacharya 
through. a study of court cases and erotic literature 
' 1s as fruitless as the effort to find the proverbial 
flower in the heavens above. The true. way is not 
to be found in English law courts or in the novels. 


They have their use in their limited field, but they 


are of no use to,the, aspirant after brahmacharya. 
English men and women who tread the difficult 
path are not afflicted by the imaginings of the corres- 
pondent quoted above. Those whom I have in mind 
have their God enthroned in their. hearts... They 
are neither. self-deceived nor. would they deceive 
others. To them their sisters and. mothers are ever 
thus and for them all women. are in. the place of 
sisters and mothers. It never occurs to. them that 
every contact with them is sinful or that it is 
fraught with danger. They see in all women the 


They have to avoid all contact of the | 


" 


July 6, 1947 
same God they see in themselves. It will betray 
lack of humility to say that such specimens do not 
exist because we have not eome across them: Lack 
of belief in the possibility would also amount ta 
lowering the ‘standard of brahmacharya. There is 
as ‘much° ‘error in saying’ that’ there is no God 
because we have not sééh’ Him face to face of 
because’ we have hot met men who have had that 
experience, ‘as there is in rejecting the’ possibilities 
of brahmacharya because our own evidence is té 
the contrary. 

(Translated from the ahigintt m Gujarati) 

New Delhi, 29-6-"47 ©: 


WORTHY HIRE 


A long ‘overdue réform is suggested by the 
Varadachari Pay Commission. As a general propo 
sition they fix a ceiling of Rs. 2,000 and a minime 
of Rs. 55 for salaties to be paid to public servants 

India ‘is onthe threshold of independence anc 
this question of pay of Government servants ha: 
always been a sore point. | Under. -the foreigr 
patronage many extraneous considerations went inte 
the making up of the amount. To ‘the foreigne 
the pay had to compensate for his serving awa: 
from “home” and had to take into consideratios 
that his family have to move about and be split ‘uj 
to educate ‘the children. So even with very hig! 
amounts offered it was ‘really difficult to secur 
the ‘best. Besides we had to™ compete with — 
high-price-level country where’ alternative employ 


' ment could easily outbid a low-price-level country. 


In the higher posts the element’ of public spiry 
and a desire to serve one’s own. country may we 
be expected to keep the ‘level of salary down. Bu 
this was absent in the equation ‘with the foreigne: 
As any differentiation between the foreign and India 
recruits ‘was. construed to be ‘invidious “Our OW 
men also came to draw these huge salaries, total] 
out of keeping with the income of the tax-payer: 

Now all this has to change to fit into an Indi 
with: its natural cultural background. Ours i is not: 
purely material-centred economy nor are our war 
in our country such as to call fot a “high | lev) 
of private expenditure. We do not want merc¢ 
naties nor do we need to pay. “annuity’ "and compel 
sation type of salaries based on the present vale 
of future interests nor even bribe-proof emolumen 
UE tradition honours men who work for a cat 
and not for wealth. Under these circumstance 
once ‘the foreign example is off the field, it ough 
not to be difficult to find men and women who w 
realize their ambition in service. Such men canns 
be secured by the offer of pure material advantage 

We must realize that the whole outlook of tl 
service will change with the advent of patriotist 
When the day of freedon dawns, we hope tt 
spread and range between Rs. 2,000 and Rs. | 
will close up and that public service will at 
men and women of ideals imbued with the de 
to serve those in need, Such will deem it a for 
of cannibalism to live on the taxes extract: 
from the indigent citizen. We trust that day is nm 
far off. J. C. KUMARAPP, 


'_!_!_!I7X _@0«<“'  — 
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A THOUGHTFUL SUGGES TION 

Pandit Jawaharlal. Nehru's far-sighted decision 
to stick to the original nomenclature of * Union of 
Indian Republics’ with a view to emphasizing the 
Congress stand that there has been no change of 
outlook as far as they are concerned, may serve 
4s a useful pointer to the ad hoc Committee 
for the National Flag, recently appointed by 
Dr. Rajendra Prasad, the President of the Constituent 
Assembly. If the Congress ideology has remained 
unchanged, a_ flag which has represented that 
ideology and for which many shed their blood so 
that the honour of the national flag may be 
maintained, need not undergo any radical change 
except on grounds of technical details of flag-making. 

Originally, the flag had three horizontal strips 
of white, green and red in that order, starting from 
the top, with the figure of. the. charkha superim- 
posed, At later stages, the red strip was replaced 
by the orange (to recognize the sactifices ofthe 
saffron-clad_desh-sevikas, as some thought) and. the 
order was changed to orange, white and green, 
with the charkha in the centre... , : 

One of the. basic. principles of flag-making is 
that it must. be distinct,, against the background of 
the sky, and for. this reason, a white; strip at any 
extremity has.to be ruled out of the question. 
The original, flag with a white strip at the top and 
flying on, the: mast. of, Sayin-2 battleship, would 
appear against. the background. of the sky as a flag 
with only two strips of green and red, the white 
strip being swallowed up by the sky. The white strip, 


if it is to remain, and I shall show presently why it 


should remain, must necessarily be in the centre with 
two distinct colours coming above and below it. 
The second principle is that. the colours ‘must 
be as distinct as possible and must not be ‘capable 
of running into too many shades. The present 
orange colour, from this point of view is not an 
improvement on the old red. Not “infrequently we 
come across flags with otange colours which ‘may 
be anything from yellow, saffron, and pink to bhagwa 
of the sadhu’s kafni. The red strip of the original 
flag was definitely better from ‘this point of view. 
~~ Adoption of the original ted might also effect 
a compromise with workers who have ‘a partiality 
to that Colour. A symbol of revolution, the red 
need not necessarily indicate a bloody ‘revolution; 


it may very well stand for the ‘non-violent revolution 
that we have witnessed in India. telat ee Oy 

“If the saffron was introduced to recognize the 
sacrifices of the desh-sevikas, (and T'am_ told, this 
wag not the case), would not ‘white’, “the ‘svmbol 
of purity, better suit Indian womanhood? Would 
it not also depict them as ‘Sisters of Mercy’ which 
in reality they are? Replacement of the orange 
need not therefore worry the desh-sevikas. 

“A third principle which is equally important if 
the flag is to have a wide popular appeal is that 


the details of design must not be too complicated 
and over-decorative so as to make it almost impossible 
for a man in the street to design a national flag 
of his own; ‘Tiger's head’, for example, would not do. 
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creates following. difficulties 
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From this point of view, we should try and see 
if the present charkha cannot be seplaced. by 
something that symbolizes. the chark’:a. The charkha 
must of. course. be maintained, but only ina 
symbol. form. The present figure of the charkha 
of flag-making : 

(i) The design, is not very ©@8y to draw; 

Gi) it is not symmetrical; and 

(iii) if the. obverse of the . flag. shows the 
charkha with the wheel towards. the mast and the 
spindle. towards the end _ with its point. facing 
towards. one. (1.em thinking of the position when 
the flag is flying to the left ofthe mast), then the 
reverse must. show the same charkha_ but the point 
of the spindle. facing away from one. Few under- 
stand this important point. and we come across 
ridiculous figures, of the charkha. with the.. wheel 
towards. the left andthe spindle . pointing towards 
one.on the right! | oo , 

The simple. wheel, I submit, could still symbolize 
the charkha, making .it easier to, draw, symmetrical 
in, design, and without. creating, confusion. with the 
obverse and the reverse.sides of the flag. 

The wheel which was the earliest and most 
vital discovery of human ‘beings has been ‘the sub- 
stratum of all civilizations, and it would patticularly 
symbolize an’ agricultural community such as the 
Indian: it would, therefore, represent the kisan and 
the isan movement too, Peer Pee 

“At the ‘same time, the “wheel! thay indicate. 
industry and commerce without necessarily implying 
mechanization or the ‘capitalist system. A 

‘oThe® wheel may further symbolize branti® by 
being the wheel of revolution and may be acceptable 


to patties which © prefer to call “themselves 
besgaludiomary’.o¢ Owone eizonts Qiirra sig 
‘>And ‘finally, the wheel might “also include” the 


Buddhist concept of dharma-chakra ( adopted by 
Emperor’ Ashoka ) or the balance-wheel of religion 
that: sustains society. The spiritual basis of Indian 
civilization might thus be made ‘pronounced in our 
national’ symbol which’ will’ carry. the message ‘of 
péace and’ non-violence to the whole world. © iid 
“To conclude, our ‘flag may ‘have’ three “strips of 
redo white and’ green ‘Cof'the mother earth and 
her childten’the tillers) with a wheel “with” eight 
spokes superimposed in any suitable ‘colour. 
Dis TIOG j sslusset Wivictsg bipy RARER 
[ As the originator of the ‘first design, T shoulc 
say that the three strips were toorepresent all the 
communities» and the charkha: was the symbol o 
non-violence. Hoog 5 on eae KotGed 
New Delhi, 29-6247) © tn 
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SOME VALUABLE HINTS 


Sometimes, it is easier to win freedom than to 
retain it. The Congress has won freedom for India. 
The next three years will show whether the 
Congress is able to preserve this dearly won freedom 
for this country. To preserve this freedom, the 
Congress will] have to change its tactics. So far it 
was good tactics to issue statements, make speeches 
and make the biggest noise. The new situation 
requires silent planning, discipline and the strictest 
control over speeches, statements and irresponsible 
loose talk. General impression is that Congressmen 
in office talk much as before. The late Lord 
Willingdon used to say that “ the successfu] politician 
should keep his mouth shut and bowls open.” Our 
politicians, especially those. holding office should 


_ keep their mouths as also their bowls shut. Behind 


loose, irresponsible talk, there can be no planning, 
there are no contacts and there are no consultations 
with non-Congress experts. It is not too late even 
now to put the house in order and be prepared to 
face all eventualities. The energy of non-Congress 
experts should be harnessed. 


Power was the first objective of the 
That objective is being achieved by 
The Congress, thereafter, must consolidate 
its gains, ease up the rapidly deteriorating economic 
situation in the country and build her defences. 

he neck-breaking speed of constitution-making 
must be slowed down. 


The Congress Should set up a number of 
committees of experts, one on the defence of India, 
the second on economic planning, the third on the 
industrial Planning and the fourth on the secretariat 


Transfer of 
Congress. 
August 15. 
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planning. All-out efforts should be made to speed 


uP production. Instead of ‘Industrialize or Perish’ 
the slogan should be’ “ Produce or Perish,” Ever 
since the Present Government has taken office, 
Production in all forms has declined. Then again, 
immediate efforts should be made to Stabilize the 
wage structure of this country. That alone would 


‘bring industrial peace and speed up production. 


The Departments of Commerce and Finance have 
planned a new import policy for India. That policy 
is bound to increase inflation and lead to all the 
evil consequences following inflation. The Economic 
planning should carefully formulate the import and 
export policy for this country. / 
There is much talk of industrialization. The 
talkers are deceiving themselves and deceiving the 
country. Firstly, no capital goods are available in 
Europe and America to make industrialization 
possible. Secondly, in this country itself, cement, 
bricks, iron, steel and timber are in short supplies. 
Even if there are capital goods available, there is 
not enough building material to erect factories, 
lants and machinery. Lastly, movement of goods 
c railways has steadily gone down. Nothing 
ippears to move. 
The Government of India’s secretariat has become 
nwieldly and unsuitable for speedy transaction of 
ork, A thorough reorganization is urgently called 
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for. The Congress Ministers should have the guts 
to retrench the superfluous staff. 

The nation must falsify Mr. Churchill’s vicious 
prophecy: 

“They are making arrangements that the 
greatest betrayal shall be followed by the greatest 
ramp. Nepotism, back-scratching, graft and corrup- 
tion in every form will be the handmaidens of a 
Brahmin domination. ” 

ANONYMOUS 
[ The writer is a student of the country’s poli- 
tics. Iam not ay fait with the Congress work. 
Therefore I have no right to pronounce any opinion 
on the foregoing hints which should, therefore, be 
taken for what they are worth. — M. K. G.] 
New Delhi, 29-6-’47 


GLEANINGS FROM BUDDHISM 


Three issues of a Buddhist quarterly magazine 
called -Buddhist Ching published in Chinese and 
English have been sent to Gandhiji by the editors. 
The following are gleanings from these Magazines: 

Lord Buddha has said: : 

“By ourselves is evil done, 

- “By ourselves we pain endure. 
“ By ourselves we cease from ill, 
“By ourselves become we pure. 
“No one saves us but ourselves, 
“No one can and no one may; 
“We ourselves must walk the path, 
“ Buddhas merely teach the . way.” 

The same thought is summed up in one line in 


the Gita: 
ant erent aaa Reger: | 


Man himself is his own enemy or his own friend. 
Buddha preached the necessity of balancing of 
moral faculties such as faith, energy, attentiveness, 
concentration and intelligence. Explaining this the 
commentator Ven. Nyanatiloka Maha Tehra Says : 

“A person with strong faith and weak intelli- 
gence believes blindly, a person with great intelli- 
gence and weak faith inclines to cunning. Where 
there is equilibrium of both the faculties, however, 
one has faith only in true things.”’ 

“A person with. strong concentration and little 
energy is overpowered by indolence, and a person 
with great energy and weak concentration tends to 
‘restlessness. On the equability of both faculties 
depends ‘attainment of concentration.’ Attentive- 
ness, however, should be Strong everywhere. 
Attentiveness was called ‘ever wanted’ by the 
Blessed One,” 

Lord Buddha was a great opponent of blind faith. 
He taught: 

“Do not believe anything on mere hearsay, 
Do not believe in traditions merely because they 
are old and have been handed down for many 
generations and in many places. Do not believe 
anything. on account of rumours or because people 
talk a great deal about it, Do not believe anything 
merely because presumption is in its favour.” 

“Do not accept my doctrine out of reverence, 
but first try it as gold is tried by fire," 
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The iheors a trusteeship and the oki of 
the first verse of the Jshopanishad are also reflected 
in the teaching of the Great Master: 

“It is not wealth or ownership that enslaves 
man to fanha (misery) but the cleaving and attach- 
ment to wealth and power. He who does not cleave 
to wealth and power, but uses them rightly will be 
a blessing unto his fellow beings.” 

The four vices described by the Master are 
killing, stealing, unchastity and falsehood. Comment- 
ing on killing Ven, Paravahera V. Tehra says: 

“The killing of any living creature sets up 
atmospheric and ethereal reactions which depress 
the atmosphere and tend to submerge the finer 
instincts of those whom it surrounds.” 

How much damage the killing of thousands 
upon thousands in the senseless war of communal 
hatred must have done to the soul of India ? 

The theory of non-violence finds an echo inthe 
following words of Lord Buddha: 

“Not he who in the battlefield 

“Defends one hundred thousand men, 
“But he, who conquers his own self, 
“He is the greatest conqueror.” 


New Delhi, 28-6-'47 
AN OPEN CONFESSION 


An English sister writes thus to Gandhiji: 
“| feel terribly ashamed, sad and distressed, and 
the more you say that India must look to her own 
- faults and not blame Britain the worse I feel. I think 
I understand what you mean and why you speak thus 
and how determined you are to bring India through 
this crisis with the least bloodshed, the least bitterness 
and in the finest spirit possible. But I cannot escape 
the condemnation of my own conscience. We British 
_ have done ‘so much to bring India to this spiritual 
tragedy. It may be that in the situation the present 
plan is the best that could be produced; it may be 
that India should never have allowed herself to get 
into the present conditions, but ultimately, surely, 
the blame should be laid well and truly at our 
door — for the past policies, the communal ‘electorates, 
all the divisive influences, the way we have let 
things drift and have hung on to India till the 
situation was so overripe that human beings 
themselves began to go rotten morally and spiritually. 
Even now I am-not satisfied that we are playing 
straight — at* best we are still on the plane of 
political chess. How can I help being sad and 
ashamed ? There is no sense of atonement whatever 
over here. The general reaction is that Britain has 
done a grand job in India and has brought her 
work to a grand finale. Still the same old blindness 
to our share in bringing India to a point where 
her people —or leaders anyhow —seek divisions 
on a basis of man’s different approaches to God. Till 
the last we have held India, even while that fateful 
choice was made — acceptance of division rather 
than continuation of the upheavals and frustrations. 
Why didn’t we hand over to the established 
government ( we had ourselves established it) and 
go, leaving India really free to make decisions ? 


5. NN. 
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What freedom of choice is there when the jailer 
opens only one door? To reiterate that it would 
have been better to go out through the other door, 
when that door — of Hindu-Muslim understanding — 
has been. more firmly barred through the decades 
is a mockery. You have often said that at least as 
much damage was done to the jailer as to the 
prisoner, to the wielder of power as to the one 
held bound. It is all too true. I used to 
hope that when the day of India’s freedom 
finally came it would be a glorious day of 
spiritual victory for both, [t may yet be that for 
India, But there is little sign of it for Britain. 
It is very hard for the inheritors of Empire to 
enter the Kingdom of Heaven. Shall we ever be 
shorn of our pride, our superiority and our dominat- 
ing ways? Shall we ever stop ‘talking down’ to 
those who in reality are our-superiors, though we 
are too blind to see it? India suffers, but to some 
purpose. Britain temporarily manages to escape 
her share of the suffering, but to what purpose? 
We’ve been through a second world war and have 
suffered in that way it is true. But have we learnt 
anything worth while? Not very much. We turn 
again to the old policies that brought so much. 
misery before. And here in India we had our chance 
—and have missed it. Or so I think. Poor Britain! 
We may be fairly clever, adepts at political expedi- 
ency, charming and affable, delightful folk when 
that is our policy. But we seem to be spiritually 
dead. Yet deep within us are glorious qualities in 
which you for one have always believed and have 
tried to draw from us. You are still doing it, aren’t 


you? Applying your non-violence in tremendous - 


generosity of spirit, Why does it not evoke an 
answering response ? The hang-over of our super- 
iority is deep in us — even in our interpretation of 
Christ’s teaching. Would that the “non-violent” 
committees could be roused to a sense of urgency 
for the application of positive non-violence, here and 
now, to a counterpart of what you are doing over 
there. “ The non-violent man must first reduce him- 
self to zero.” That’s very hard for us Britishers, 
hard for everyone but particularly for us. We've: 
been top-dogs for so long. Peopke’can see the tragedy 
of India. The tragedy of Britain is hidden — but it 
is there-” 
Only the other day Gandhiji said to.a young 
American: “An open confession is good for the soul.” 
The foregoing should provide food for thought for 


‘Britons. That they are leaving a divided India. as 


a result to a large extent of the seeds of dissension 
sown by them over a long period, is surely no cduse 
for rejoicing. For those millions who have dreamed 
and worked and suffered for a United India the 
impending secession of some parts of the country 
from the mother’s lap has taken all the gilt off 
the ginger bread. Nevertheless, as Gandhiji has 
been saying again and again recently, it is up to 
the inhabitants of the Indian Union to prove the 
evil of division by their right action. May they 
have the moral strength to rise to those heights! 

New Delhi, 25-6-°47 A. K, 
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THE BROTHERHOOD OF MAN 


A Muslim friendshas written an article on the 
essential. teachings.of, both Hinduism and Jslam: in 
the matter of all men. being sons of the same 

Father in heaven. The extrac : taken from some 

of the Hindu 'Scfiprures and the Quran ‘Sharif are 
worth treasuring in these sad days of communal strife. 

In the Bhagwad Gita we read the following 
striking verses: 

“tt, who regards impartially ‘lovers, friends 
and foes, strangers, neutrals, foreigners, and. rela- 
tives — also che righteous. and the unrighteous — he 
excelleth.” 

+) “Taving an eye to the welfare of the world 

“also, thou shouldest ‘perform action.” 

.“-J, © cdrqueror of sleép, am‘the Self, seated 
in the Heart of all‘ beings.” 

In the: Manu Smriti:we find the following: 

o “He who betriendeth all creatures, his mame 
~ is Brahman.” 

» He who. thus: ‘seeth: the Self sin‘ all rane. 
ooby, his, own self, he realizes..the. equality of all, and 

é attaineth to the suoreme state of Brahman,” 

In the Katha — Upanishad we come. across the 
following: _ 

“© “vhs one universal inner Self of all beings 

becometh one separate individual Self for each form.” 

Again in the Isha Upanishad: : | 

80s “Pte who" seeth all beings in the Self: and” the 
‘Self inoall beings —he hateth>no more.” » 
ban the, Shantiparva,» of. the Udasivabeaseata the 

following verse is most significant : : 

its “He who is the friend of all beings, he oho 
is. intent on the. welfare of ‘all. in act and thought 
¥ and speech — he ‘oaly kaoweth’ religion.” 

“And * in the. Vishnu Purana : 

Vasa Raine the’ ‘Supreme to be “in ‘alt beings, 
the wise extend ‘lové to ail creatures tideviatingly.” 
Turning’ to the Quran co si chee eatnet 

Mohammad said: ght 92 +, 
»“!Novman sis. astrae. a cues nevaiob he ddaineth 
tae his..brother that which: he desireth . for. himself.” 
et Ele who.is. not affectionate to, God’s.creatures 
ae atk, Oo. his own children, God will not, be affectionate 
~ <0. him.” : 
£ “Whois the most favoured of God ? He ‘from 
re ‘hut ‘the ‘greatest "good cometh to His creatures.” 


o‘€The best of mancais he from whom good’ 


a" d&bructla to humanity. All).God’s» creatures are his 
. family and_he igf™the most beloved of God who 
trieth to do. most good to God’s creatures.” 

“Feed the hungry and visit the sick and free the 
captive if he be unjustly confined. Assist any person 

a oppressed, whether ‘he be ‘Musliti’ ‘or “non-Muslim; 
/God enjoins you to treat women well, for they: are 

» your mothers, daughters and aunts.” 


“Do you love your Creator ?. Love: your felines 


“3 _ men, first.” . 
«When: on. his last, pilgrimage, he said; 


“Remember you. are all brothers. All men are 
er: ial in. the eyes of God. And your lives and your 


operties aré all sacred; in no case should you .. 


‘Attack each other’s ‘life and property. ‘Today I 
trample’ under ‘my feet all distinctions of caste, 
colour and nationality. All.men are sons of Adam: 
and Adam was. of dust’. , 
The great Khalifa Omar renewed his charter in 
the following _words ; é 


Printed ‘and Publishe by Jivanji Daligabhai 


“y will sprang no apr PA “Aiello between 
the red and the black, between Arabs and non-Arabs 
and will foilow the foot-steps of the Holy Prophet.” 


Another friend has sent quotations from the Book 
of Proverbs. They too are apposite at a time when 
the shedding of blood and loot and arson are rife: 


“My son, if sinners enticéthee, consent thou not. 


“If they sry, “Come with us,,let us lay wait for 
blocd, let us lurk privily tor the innocent without cause: 

‘dé - 

is Let us swallow them up alive as the grave: 
4o6 . . 
We.-shall find‘all precious substance, we shall 

fill our housés with spoil: Cast in thy lot among us, 
let us all have our purse;’ 


Se “My son, walk not thou in the way ‘vith them; 
refrain thy foot from their path: 


“For their feet run to evil a make haste to 
shed ‘blood. 


“Aad they lay wait for their ova blood; they 
lurk oprivily for their own lives. 


“ Devise aot evil against thy neighbour; seeing 
~he dwelleth. securely, by. thee.’ 


The wise King .saw the. folly of the madness 
which must lead-in the long run. to self-destruction 
for the evil- doer. He was right too when he said: 

“Wisdom is the principal thing : therefore ao 
wisdom : and with all thy getting get understanding.” 
* When will we see the incredible folly of our 
ways? | 
New Delhi, 24- 6-'47 » ar’. A. K. 


The Cloth Shortage Problém 

. The. most.common .argument advanced by the 
supporters of the textile industry 1 is that the country 
is experiencing. a great shortage in. cotton goods 
and the quickest way of meeting this deficiency is. 
by resorting; to mill production. Sir. John Greaves, 
who. was detailed out to look after the British 
imports. of textile machinery into India, states that 
the. execution of: India’s existing. ordets. for textile 
machinery would take seven years more. Even then 
production can take place only after the installation 
of the plant and machinery which will take another 
year ..or two. In the case of Khadi, production begins 
when a person picks up the takli. Hence, anyone, 
not concerned with vested interests, can see that 
the quickest solution. of. the cloth ‘problem is to 
take. to khadi production. Will _ our. Provincial 
‘Governments understand or are. the vested interests 
byndinlding shen? 2 
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OUR SHIPPING POLICY 


Transport is an important section of the eco- 
nomic life of a country. It may assume the form 
of a bullock cart on dirt tracks, motor lorries on 
asphalt roads, railways, sailing vessels on canals 
and rivers and ocean going steamers. Where, when 
and how these should operate is a formidable 
question for every nation to decide. 


A self-sufficiency .programme does not mean 
‘withdrawing into our own shell like a_ toxtoise. 
Self-sufficiency applies to all our primary needs. 
These being satisfied, the surplus would enter into 
trade and commerce. Apart from the primary neces- 
sities there are also luxuries and other artistic wares 
which would be in demand not only in our country 
but also abroad; and therefore self-sufficiency does 
not debar trade of all kinds but it regulates trade 
in such a way that we have first of all to satisfy 
ourselves that all have everything they need and 
do not barter away their food and clothing for 
luxury goods from abroad.. 


India has always been a prear maritime counter 
Its trade had reached Mexico on the one side and 
the furtherest parts of Europe on the other. side, 
while written history was still more or less 
unknown. Foreign trade properly conceived gives 
a nation the chance for spreading its culture and 
improving its culture also by contact with other 
nations and as such our shipping should be regarded 
as an essential part of our national life. Today, 
shipping has been commercialized to such an extent 
that the needs of our nation have been forgotten. 
Great Britain has usurped all Indian shipping. It 
is a well-known principle that 50% of the foreign 
trade of a nation should be carried by national 
shipping, as well as all its internal and coastal 
trade. But today in India practically the whole of 
the foreign trade is in British hands and bulk of 
the coastal shipping is also in British hands with 
the aes that our control over the movement of 
beally Wig? 8%, We 


the » advent * 4 national government we 
ought to see that shipping provides a proper valve 
to regulate the inflow and outflow of goods. The 
policy of the: government can best be put into 
action by a proper shipping policy. Only then the 
economic life of the people will grow in the desired 
_ directions. At the present moment our economic 
activities are controlled by the needs of foreign 
nations. This is wholly wrong. Hence it is essential 
at this stage to attend to our shipping policy. 
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Our method of transport has to be adapted 
to our economy. As India is situated, when 
we use coal-burning steamers, we are within 
the four walls of our economy as we produce coal 
also, but it is to be seen whether we can limit 
ourselves to steamers that burn only our coal. But 
the position is different as regards the oil-burning 
steamers. The fuel is not under our control and 
there is a danger of disturbance to international 
peace when we take to using petrol and crude oil 
on a large scale. Hence we have to be forewarned 
as to the limitations within which we function. 


_ If we can build our own ships and can supply 
all. the national steamship lines needed for our 
trade with Indian coal, we will be fulfilling the 
demands of self-sufficiency. These lines will have 
to be co-ordinated with our internal communica- 
tions and the freight rates etc. should be so 
adjusted as to put into effect the policy of the 


government in regard to the country’s external — 


trade. J. C. KUMARAPPA 


NOTES 


Hand-made Sugar 


Sugar And Sugar Products Control Order, 1943, 
has been playing havoc with the manufacture of, 
khandasari and deshi chini especially in the U. P. 
We are now informed by the Government of India, 
Food D+ partment, that, the, Notification No. 20- 
Sc-(32)/46 does not include hand-made sugar but 
applies only to sugar. manufactured by sugar 
factories and that no restriction is imposed by the 
Central Government on the manufacture of hand- 
made sugar from palm juice. We trust the Provin- 
cial Governments will also act accordingly. 


Cotton ae Mills or Cereals for the Millions ? 


The Government of India has decided to allow, 
for the time being, the free export of cotton. This 
probably meansthat a large acreage of our cultivable 
land is under. cotton cultivation. We are to export — 
cotton for mill-owners abroad and we import. food 
grains of doubtful quality fot our people. There 
have been constant complaints about the polished 
Brazilian rice and Australian, wheat. Cotton land 
can produce bajra and jawar —the food grains of 
the poor. Can we not embark on a rational utilization 
of our land and produce more food and less raw 
materials for mills ? : 

No country which imports. primary necessities, 
like foodgrains, can be secure in its political 
independence. Even England with all her mighty 
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Army, Navy and the Air Force was about to succumb 
to the German submarine seige. Now we are thinking 
of Swaraj. Should we not also adjust our economy 
sO as to fit us for real independence ? 


Save Us 

Amongst the many letters from consumers of 
vanaspati the ones from women carry special 
weight. Here is one from a leading woman of the 
South: 


“T agree with your views and I do feel that 
the production of vanaspati should be _ prohibited 
until conclusive evidence that it is not harmful is 
available. I know that this opinion is held by many 
women who have good reasons to believe that the 
health of some of the members of their families 
was seriously affected by the use of Dalda. On the 
advice of their family physicians they gave up using 
Dalda and the health of these persons improved 
steadily and is now normal. There are several 
companies newly started for the manufacture of 
vanaspatt and if and when these factories actually 
begin to function, the market will have large supplies 


of vanaspati and oil will be scarce. Do you not think - 


that it is impevzative that the Food Department. of 
the Central Government should give their earnest 
and immediate attention to this matter? There is 
great urgency about it as the newly floated companies 
are ordering mechinery from Europe.” 


Profession or Trade? 


While opening a private Pathological Laboratory 
at Madras, Dr. T. S. S. Rajan is reported to 
have said in favour of the ‘“ Western scientific 
system of medicine” that “it stands unchallenged 
in its security and method in the world.” In many 
matters and in the approach, we agree that, the 
Western system has much to teach us. In the 
practice of it among poor people medical men 
have not shown the spirit of service that should 
follow true science. Dr. Rajan will allow us to 
differ from him when he.adds: “As a system it 
has come to stay. Progréssive people know it and 
pay their homage, in whatever form, as the one 
remedy that can be made to serve human ills.” 
True test of science is not merely in the laboratory 
but also in the field. Benefit of the knowledge must 
reach the people. Only then it can be scientific. 
Dr. Rajan himself admits that “there may be bad 
practitioners.” Yes, but this seems to be the 
general rule with those trained in the Western 
system. They also have become accustomed to 
Western ideology and mode of life. They have 
become material-centred. They are really traders 
in medicine. -Many practitioners are, in effect, 
agents for the patent medicine manufacturers. 
The charges of even scientific laboratories are so 
exhorbitant as to be beyond the reach of our 
people. Of course the costs to the practitioners is 
high. They have to import every bit of equipment 
for these laboratories from abroad. Even the call 
bells ate so imported! To city folks these laborato- 
ries etc. sell their knowledge at a price. Hence it 
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is that we consider these persons as traders. The 
professional people should not work for the “ haves” 
only. They should accept whatever the patient 
can afford to give and not bargain for fixed fees. 


In this respect the ayurvedic ‘physicians and 
hakims are professionals. Our indigenous systems 
are accessible to the lowest in the land and the 


remedies are often found within the reach of the 


people. What we need is to systematize the available 
knowledge. The ayurvedic practitioners and the 
hakims are of the people and are most often guided 
by a tradition of service. They still remain 
professional men. We cannot do without them. 
Their approach to the patients and to the medicines 
is more scientific because it is adapted to the 
needs of the people. 


Erratum 


In the Harijan of June 22, 1947, on page 199, 
an article The Cue Method is printed. We regret 
the name of the professor is misspelt and should 
have been Coué. 


J. C.K 


Commendable 


The,Government of Baroda have published the 
following press note: 


“H. H. the Maharaja of Baroda has ordered a 
strict enforcement of the laws to eradicate untouch- 
ability in the State. The Director of Public Instruction 
has been authorized to close such (State) primary 
schools as refuse admission to Harijan children on 
grounds that they (the schools) are conducted in 
private buildings or in religious places. Orders are 
also being issued to close separate schools for the 
Harijans as soon as possible, with a view to avoid the 
tendency of segregation. It has also .been sanctioned 
to appoint a special officer to look after .the interests 
of the Harijans.” 


The Congress Ministry in Bombay, in 1937, 
passed similar orders and they thus opened the 
doors of many a school for Harijan children in 
Gujarat. The Baroda Government deserve congratu- 
lations for falling in line with this procedure. A 
large number of schools in the Mahesana District 
in the Baroda State are conducted either in private 
buildings or in religious places. We hope the doors 
of all these schools will now be opened for the 
Harijans. Possibly the orders might take a little 
time to reach the villages. Meanwhile local residents 
who have sympathy for the cause and public 
workers will please look into the matter and solve 
the problems arising out of the operation of the 
orders peacefully. The step to appoint a_ special 
officer to look after the welfare of the Harijans is 
also to be welcomed. It now only remains for the 
Baroda Government to imitate the Governments 
of Bombay, Madras and of other Native States to 
appoint a Backward Class Board in order to advise 
the special officer in his work 
Sabarmati, 6-7-'47 

(From the original in Gujarati ) 
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TEMPTIN G RUDRA 


Shri C. Rajagopalachari has the credit of having 
brought into existence a Board of Research in 
Atomic Energy with Professor H. J. Bhabha as 
Chairman. In the statement announcing the forma- 
tion of the Board, Rajaji assures us that ‘the atomic 
energy resources of India will not be frittered away 
or go to waste” and adds that “it would bea 
mistake to associate atomic research only with 
destructive activities.” 

Atomic research has been an expensive luxury 
of the rich Western nations. They have spent un- 
told millions to harness Rudra, this God of 
Destruction. What is going to be our budget for 
it? If such funds were available, should not resear- 
ches on cattle breeding and food production be a 
first charge in a starving country where production 
per acre is amongst the lowest in the world? 


Of course, atomic research is not only for 
destruction. Has anybody used it for anything else ? 
The road to hell is paved with good intentions. 
May not this Board prove to be a high road? 


We agree that the atomic energy may be atwo- 
edged sword but to wield such a weapon calls for 
a high degree of discipline. Fire is a good thing. 
It has lit the path of the progress of man since 
the dawn of civilization. On this reasoning can we 
hand a torch to a child and expect it to keep 
the house from burning? At the moment, wherever 
we turn greed, jealousy and hatred face us in the 
world. Is such a world fit to handle this weapon? 
May it not prove a spark in the ammunition 
‘magazine? Let us not play with fire. 

A more outspoken and less sophisticated report 
comes from New Zealand. Professor Thomas Leech, 
Dean of: the Faculty of Engineering of Auckland 
University, has been. recently honoured for his 
researches in finding a substitute for the atom 
bomb. The research centre was established not at 
Florida but in New Zealand because of the fear of 
the danger from spies in America. The message 
candidly adds: “Few of the researchers know the 
object of their work and even today only a few 
people in Britain, United States, Australia and New 
Zealand are aware of the full implications of this 
method of warfare” and further adds that 
scientists are working “ under top secret orders.” 


As far as we can gauge, we must confess that 
we have not yet found the needed discipline in the 
management of our public affairs to enable us to 
have that assurance that we shall not be as the 
other men are! The Americans were tempted 
beyond their power by the possession of this Tree 
of Knowledge. What guarantee can we furnish 
that we have greater self-control and self-discipline 
than the original atom bomb users? If the sharing 
in the loot from Germany and Japan, against which 
‘we had already protested in these colums, represent 
the policy of the Government of which Shri 
Rajagopalachari is a distinguished member, we fear 
to notice the direction indicated by the straws in 
the wind, Rudra may be summoned sooner than we 
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think ! We should know our own limitations and 
programme our activities accordingly. 

While the country is crying for researches in so 
many fields, does this type of work call for such 
priority? Can we not utilize our meagre resources 
in more fruitful ways ? J. C. KUMARAPPA 


THE INGLORIOUS GREAT 


I 
NAMDEV, THE GARDENER 
[ This is based on a sketch by Maulvi Abdul Haq, 
published by Pandit Banarasidas Chaturvedi, Tikamgadh. 
—V.G. D. | 


Namdev was a gardener in the garden attached 
to the tomb of Aurangzeb's wife in Aurangabad. 
He was a dhedh by caste, but goodness and truth are 
never the monopoly of any caste, creed or colour. 

Maulvi Saheb lived in a hous® situated in the 
garden, and whenever he looked out of his window, 
he found Namdev absorbed in his work. 

Namdev would remove the dead leaves and other 
refuse near a shrub, bring water from the tank and 
pour it gradually into the basin. He would then 
bend’ the shrub in a variety of ways and look at it. 
Not satisfied with this, he would walk several steps 
away from the shrub, looking at it and smiling all 
the time. 

Namdev had no child of his own, but he looked 
upon his trees as his children, and cherished them 
accordingly. He would sit near each plant, caress 
it and bend lovingly over it as if he were talking 
to it in silence. If any plant was attacked by 
insects, he would be very anxious, getting medicine 
for it and nursing it like a mother all day long. 

Living in the garden as he did, he acquainted 
himself with the medical properties of plants, and 
learaed to treat the diseases of children with skill 
and competence. People brought their children to him 
from far and near, and he would treat them with 
drugs obtained from his own garden. If he was 
called to another village to see an ailing child, he 
would go there with pleasure. But he never accepted 
any fees for his ministrations. 

Namdev was cleanly and tidy himself, and so 
was his garden, like the kitchen of an orthodox 
Brahmin. 

Once it so happened that the rains failed and 
there was hardly any water left in the wells. It 
was a real disaster for the garden. Most of the trees 
and shrubs died without life-giving water. Yet 
Namdev’s part of the garden flourished like the 
green bay tree. From avery great distance he would 
bring his well-filled pot poised on his head and 
water his plants, and for sometime he carried water 
at night as well as by day. He was offered a special 
allowance for this work but would not accept it. 

Namdev’s single-minded devotion cost him his life, 
A bee-hive having been disturbed, the bees swarmed 
all over the garden. All the other gardeners fled 
and hid themselves. But Namdev had no inkling of 
what had happened. He was engrossed in his work 
as usual, all unmindful of the fate that was in store 
for him. The bees attacked him with a vengeance 
and stung him to death. 
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WHO IS A SOCIALIST? 
(By M. K. Gandhi ) 


Socialism is a beautiful word and so far as J am 
aware in socialism all the members of society are 
equal — none low, none high. In the individual body 
the head is not high because it is the top of the 
body, nor are the soles of the feet low because 
they touch the earth. Even as‘members of the 
individual body are equal, so are the members of 
society. This is socialism. 3 

In it the prince and the peasant, the wealthy 
and the poor, the employer and the employee are 
all on the same level. Ia terms of religion there is 
no duality in socialism. It 1s all unity. Looking at 
society all the world over there is nothing but 
duality or- plurality. Unity is conspicuous by its 
absence. This man is high, that one is low, that is 
a Hindu, that a Muslim, third a Christian, fourth 
a Parsi, fifth a Sikh, sixth a Jew. Even among these 
there are subdivisions. In the unity of my concep- 

- tion there is perfect unity in the plurality of designs. 

In order to reach this state we may not look on 
things philosophically and say that we need not make 
a move until all are converted to socialism. With- 
out changing our life we may go on giving addresses, 
forming parties and hawk-like seize the game when 
it comes our way. This is no socialism. The more 
‘we treat it as game to be seized, the farther it 
must recede from us. | 

Socialism begins with the first convert. If there 
is one such, you can add zeros to the one and the 
first zero will account for ten and every addition 


will account for ten times the previous number. If, 


however, the beginner is a zero, in other words, 
no one makes the beginning, multiplicity of zeros 
will also produce zero value. Time and paper occu- 
pied in writing zeros will be so much waste. 

This socialism is as pure as crystal. It, therefore, 
requires crystal-like means to achieve it. Impure 
means result in an impure end. Hence the prince 


and the peasant will not be equalized by cutting 


off the prince’s head, nor can the process of 
cutting off equalize the employer and the employed. 
One cannot reach truth by untruthfulness. Truth- 
ful conduct alone can reach truth. Are not non- 
violence and truth twins ? The answer is an emphatic 


‘no’. Non-violence’ is embedded in truth and vice 


versa. Hence has it been said that they are faces 
of the same coin. Either is inseparable from the 
other. Read the coin either way. The spelling of 
words will be different. The value is the same. 
This blessed state is unattainable without perfect 
purity. Harbour impurity of mind or body and you 
have untruth and violence in you. 

Therefore, only truthful, non-violent and pure- 
hearted socialists will be able to establish a socia- 
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listic society in India and the world, To my know- | 
ledge there is no country in the world which is” 
putely socialistic. Without the means described above © 
the existence of such a society is impossible. | 
New Delhi, 6-7-'47 
(Translated from the original in Gujarati ) 
GANDHII’S POST-PRAYER SPEECHES 
New Delhi, 30-6-'47 
FRONTIER REFERENDUM ‘ 
The question of the referendum in the Frontier 
Province just now looms large in the public eye, 
because it has been and is still officially a Congress) 
Province. Badshah Khan and his co-workers do not 
relish being asked to choose between Hindustan or 
Pakistan bearing respectively the unjust meaning: 
Hindus or Muslims. How is the Badshah to get 
over the difficulty? The Congress has pledged its 
word that there should be a referendum in consulta- * 
tion with Dr. Khan Saheb but under H. E. the 
Viceroy’s direct supervision. So it is going to take 
place at the appointed time. The khudai khidmat- 
gars will not exercise their votes thus providing a 
walk-over for the Muslim League and at the same 
time doing no violence to their conscience. Is there 
in this procedure any breach of the terms of the 
referendum? The khudai khidmatgars who bravely 
fought the British are not the men to shirk defeat 
at the polls. It is an everyday occurrence for parties _ 
to go to the polls in spite, sometimes, of the chance © 
of certain defeat. Defeat is no less certain for a” 
boycotting party. | * 
Wuy PATHANISTAN ? Hi 
The charge of the new cry of Pathanistan is” 
being flung in the Badshah’s ‘face. Even before the, 
Congress Ministry came into being, so far as I know, 
Badshah Khan had on the brain Pathan indepen=_ 
dence in internal affairs. He does not ‘want to 
create an additional State. If he can frame his own 
local constitution, he will gladly make his choice 
of the one State or the other. It is difficult for me 
to understand the objection to this yearning after 
Pathan autonomy unless the object is to humilia 
the Pathans and to tame them into subjection. 
The more serious charge is that the Badshah is 
playing into the hands of Afghanistan. I consider 
him to be incapable of any underhand dealing. He. 
would not allow the Frontier Province to be absorbed” 
by Afghanistan. « 4 
As his friend and because I am his friend, P 
must admit one failing of his. He is highly suspici- 
ous especially of British professions and intentions, 
I -would urge on all to overlook this failing whi 
‘is by no means peculiar to him. Only it does no 
sit well on a leader of his eminence. I contend th 
though I have called it a failing and which it is 
one way, in anotherit is to be regarded asa virtu 
in that he cannot, even if he tries, conceal hi 
thoughts. He is too honest to hide them. | 
TEMPLE ENTRY 
From the Frontier Province I would like 
take you to Rameshwaram, from where Rama 
said to have improvised a floating bridge of pebble: 
to enable his army to cross over to Lanka which 
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he conquered but did not keep. Has it not been 
said that he made it over to Ravana's brother? 
That very famous temple has been thrown open to 
the H.rijans today, thus completing the list of all 
the famous temples in the South except those in 
Cochin. Here is the list of the most known supplied 
to me by Rajaji: Madura, Tinneveily, Chidambaram, 
Srirangam, Palni, Triplicane, Tirupathi, Kanchi and 
Guruvayur. This does not exhaust the list.. The 
Harijan Speaker of the Madras Assembly has been 
goiog round most of these temples leading the 
Harijan and other worshippers. Highly educated 
Harijans and others may belictle this belated reform. 
But its significance should not be lost upon us, 
because the reform has been brought about blood- 
lessly. Let us hope that Cochin will soon follow in 
the wake of Travancore, Tamil Nad and British 
Kerala and throw open its temples tothe Harijans. 
Temple entry reform will be incomplete until 
temples become really holy by the necessary 
internal reform. 

New Delhi, 1-7-'47 


MEANING OF A BHAJAN 
Gandhiji referred to the bhajan sung at the 
prayer meeting. The bhajan, he said, was composed 
by Tukdojee Maharaj of C. P. It was written in 
simple Hindustani and could be easily understood 
by all. Its significance was that it pointed the 
thorny way to attain God. It required the devotee 
to be brave in the face of personal calamities like 
the destruction of one’s hearth and home, insults 
and serious illnesses. He was the blessed man who 
in the face of the triple infliction remembered God 

and felt inner happiness in spite of it. 


UNION OF HEARTS 

His speeches were interpreted to mean that he 
was hankering after a geographical reunion. This 
was supposed to be a vain hope calculated 
to irritate the Muslims. He was, therefore 
advised to plead for co-operation and collaboration 
between the two parts. He was not guilty of 
entertaining the vain hope, though he would ever 
welcome a reunion based on an appreciation of 
mutual interest. He had never any intention of 
unnecessarily hurting the feelings of anyone, much 
less of his Muslim brethren. What, however, he 
had pleaded for was more than co-operation. He 
was pleading for correct behaviour in every case 
on the part of the major community. He warned 
them against the danger, in a spirit of vengeance, 
of falling into the trap of the two-nations theory. 
To become or not to become a separate nation 
was for the major party to determine. They would 
never succeed in coming to a right decision, if they 
falsely prided themselves on their superior numbers. 
To say that there was danger in numbers was as 
true as to say that there was safety in numbers. It 
was time to discard pride and folly in exchange 
for humility and wisdom. Thus, he added, he had 
received a telegram from a Muslim League Secretary 
complaining of ill-treatment by Hindus in large 
numbers of a few Muslim passengers. He did not 
know what truth there was in the complaint. He 
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was sorry that he received maMy such messages 
which, on investigation, were found to be devoid 
of truth or highly exaggerated, but by way of 
illustcation the telegram was enough for him, He 
would be glad to find that there was no truth in 
the message, but if there was, it was proof of the 
arrogance and the ignorance of the Hindus, which 
would discredit anybody. 
THE SIKHS 

He then referred to the visit he bad from Sikh 
friends and a letter from a Sikh youth who com- 
plained that he was neglecting those whom ke 
claimed as his friends. He was proud to claim 
friendship with the Sikhs. It was when the tragedy 
of Nankana Saheb took place that the Sikhs had 
undertaken to follow his teaching of non-violence 
and truth, whereby they had lost nothing. He 
personally did not see any difference between 
Sikhism and Hindusim. They were varieties of the 
same faith. When he read the Granth Saheb written 
in Devanagari characters, he had not much difficulty 
in following the language. The thought in the various - 
bhajans of Nanak Saheb and other Gurus was derived 
from the Vedas and the Puranas. But he did not 
mind the Sikhs regarding themselves as distinct from 
the Hindus. Thus regarded, he admitted that theirs 
was a desolate condition. The remedy, he had no 
doubt, was in their own hands. They had to come 
up to the infinitely higher bravery that non-violence 


would give them as compared to the bravery ofthe 


sword. They were industrious. They were to be 
found in Canada. They were responsible largely for 
building the railway to Nairobi and several other 
things he could mention. He adjured them to shed 
the drink habit and the enervation brought about by 
the luxurious habits in which Sikh women, he had 
heard, were indulging. It would not do to remind him 
that others were no better. The Sikhs, if they were 
to keep up their renown, the fewness of number could 
only be made up for by their being unequalled in 
courage and correct thinking born of simple life. 
The sword was a rusty weapon. Its very effective 
substitute was the force of the spirit which cost 
nothing and which was indestructible. 
THE VICEROY’S HOUSE 
They were naturally anxious to know what took 


~ him to the Viceroy’s House that day. He had not 
“gone to see His Excellency. He had gone to be’ 


with Pandit Nehru and other friends. He could not 
satisfy their curiosity beyond the fact that they had 
met. In this connection he would*ask the news- 
Papers not to anticipate events. In times of stress 
or delicacy, anticipation of events was positively 
harmful to the country. 
DUTY OF TRUSTING 

Lastly he referred to the letter that was received 
by him the day before at the close of the meeting 
in which the writer had wrongly abused Englishmen 
as unworthy of credence and incapable of voluntarily 
doing the right thing and had accused him 
( Gandhiji ) of corruption etc. in that he had dared 
to believe the word of the Viceroy on behalf of 
the British Government. He wanted to repeat the 
golden rule not to distrust a man till he was proved 
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to be untrustworthy. And when he was proved to 
be so, his unworthiness would be quite enough to 
drag him down and his credit. The same rule applied 
to him, the speaker. If he was guilty of corruption 
and the like, he would forfeit the right to live. 
New Delhi, 2-7-’47 
FORLORN CAUSES — HINDUSTANI 

He was being rebuked for championing forlorn 
causes and thus wasting his life. He should, espe- 
cially in the winter of his life, retire or use his 
popularity for handling popular causes. He gladly 
admitted the charge of championing forlorn causes 
but could not subscribe to the charge that he was 
thereby wasting his life. He was told by way of 
illustration that he was trying to twist a rope of 
sand in trying to popularize Hindustani with the two 
scripts Nagari and Urdu, especially when Pakistan 
had become an established fact. He strongly dissented 
from the view. He held that he had the wisdom 
not to subscribe to the doctrine that Pakistan was 
supposed to enunciate. The present for him was 
the moment when he should diligently study both 
the scripts and speak in a language which was a 
proper mixture of the two. It should also be 
remembered that there were a very large number 
of Hindus in the North who knew only Urdu 
written in the Urdu script. Were these Hindus 
to foget the Urdu script and the language and take 
up the learning of Hindi written in the Nagari 
script? He submitted that there was method in 
his madness so-called. The real test for measuring 
the quality of a particular step was whether if 
nobody else followed it, it would be useless for 
the pioneer, as would be an attempt to make a 
rope out of sand. Applying the test to his Hindu- 
stani idea, if he were the only one in India to 
know the two scripts and equally at ease with 
Hindi and Urdu, he would pass as a distinguished 
scholar much wanted both in Pakistan and the 
Indian Union. Unfortunately for him he was no 
scholar and his Hindustani was not musical enough 
to capture the imagination. Incidentally he should 
also mention that it was a vicious suggestion that 
in the evening of life one should lend weight only 
to popular causes. Popular causes needed no further 
weight and often popular causes like popular super- 


stitions had to be resisted with all one’s might, 


however feeble that might was. He, therefore, 
invited his audience to resist the mad wave that 
was sweeping across the land. No cause that was 
intrinsically just’ could ever be described as forlorn. 
New Delhi, 3-7-°47 
VILLAGES UNTOUCHED 

Gandhiji referred to the bhajan of the evening 
whose first line’ meant that people would laugh at 
the fish which being in water so behaved as to 
feel thirsty. The condition of men living on God's 
earth and yet’ not knowing Him was very like the 
condition of the imaginary fish. How it was to be 
wished that men knewtheir state, in which case they 
would not live in the state of degradation which 
was their lot today. Happily for India the savagery 
was confined to the cities and the villages round the 
cities. These villages could not be counted by thousands 
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in a country 1900 miles long and 1500 miles broad. It 
was as yet a matter of good luck that thousands of 
other villages remained unaffected by the madness 
raging round the cities and the neighbouring villages. 

BRAHMIN MINORITY 
Proceeding to the topic which he had intended 


to deal with, he referred to a letter he had received - 


complaining that the hopelessly insignificant minority 
of the Brahmins was faring ‘badly in that the 
admission of Brahmin boys and girls to colleges 
and services was becoming increasingly difficult 
because of the anti-Brahmin movement. He could 
sympathize with the complainant because hitherto 
being more receptive, more industrious and more 
eager to gain knowledge the Brahmins seemed to 
have a monopoly, not because of any, brute force 
they exercised but because of their superior quali- 
ties. But though he sympathized with the Brahmins 
in their lot, he did not share their grief or disap- 
pointment. In the first instance, he could not 
appreciate their considering themselves as a minority. 
If we were one nation, there could be no question 
of minority and majority. He might as well com- 
plain of being a minority and then imagine himself 
to be hurt that he could not enjoy all the 
privileges he might wish for. He would, therefore, 
advise his Brahmin friends to forget that they were 
a class or group apart from the ocean of India’s 
humanity. Considering them even as Hindus rather 
than Indians, sons of the same soil, there was to 
be no high and low in the ocean of Hinduism. If 
they ceased to consider themselves as a minority, 
they would be proud to share-the majesty of the 


ocean of Indian or Hindu humanity, and could feel , 


with a drop in the ocean, if it was not isolated 
from the latter, the greatness of the ocean, which 
carried on its broad bosom thousands of mighty 
steamships. After all what were the colleges and 
services in terms of the millions of villagers living / 
in the seven lakhs of India’s villages ? He suggested 
that the Brahmin friends shoald feel happy that 
they were no longer exposed to the temptation of 
having to go to colleges or to services under the 
Govetnment. Such persons could only be few and 
far between. Those who refused to take part in 
the unseemly struggle for entrance to colleges or 
to services were the real servants of India. Know- 
ledge was not confined within the four walls of 
a school or a college. It was open for every indus- 
trious boy or girl to gather real knowledge 
outside schools and colleges. And in this connection 
he would commend to them the Nai Talim and 
all it meant. He further reminded them of what 
he had said about the validity only of those rights 
which were directly derived from duty well per- 
formed: They would then immediately realize that 
there was no such inherent right for anyone to be 
admitted to Government colleges. But if there was 
such a right belonging to any boy or girl, it was his 
or hers who had hitherto been criminally neglected. 

A Brahmin’s duty was to know God and to enable 
others to do likewise. And the right that was derived 
from the duty would be to be fedand clothed decently 
and honourably by the community which he served. 


~ 
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New Delhi, 4-7-'47 
KINGDOM OF GOD AND NON-VIOLENCE 

The natural question that was being put to him 
was, did he ever think that the Swaraj of his dreams 
was going to be born out of the present regime 
which was to culminate in full Dominion Status on 
the 15th of August at the latest? Was he not 
ashamed of the non-violence of the past thirty 
years which had resulted in the violence that had 
been stalking the land? He was sorry to have to 
confess that he saw no sign of the Kingdom of 
God being born out of the coming Dominion 
Status. He hoped that the Dominion Status 
was offered in order to anticipate the final date 
of the withdrawal of British rule. Without it they 
felt unable to devise a scheme whereby the Quit 
India date of 30th June next could be put earlier. 
Be that as it may, it was open to both the new 
States as soon as they framed their constitutions 
to declare complete independence of the exclusive 
family of British Dominions and aim at a family of 
independent World States which necessarily ruled 
out all internal armies. He could not visualize a 
dog-in-the-manger-policy for India whereby it 
would become a menace to world peace, another 
Japan or Germany calling itself falsely a democracy. 
Democracy and the military spirit he held to be a 
contradiction in terms. A democrat relied upon the 
force not of the arms his State could flaunt in the 
face of the world but on the moral force his State 
could put at the disposal of the world. If by India’s 
effort such a world federation of free and indepen- 
dent States was brought into being, the hope of 
the Kingdom of God, otherwise called Ramarajya, 
might legitimately be entertained. Before that happy 
event, however, took place, the two new States 
which today were enemies of each other would have 
to become friends and associates. He was sorry to 
confess that the signs pointed the contrary way. 


The second taunt really was the corollary of 
the first and vice versa. He had every reason to be 
ashamed of the result of over thirty years of non- 
. violence so-called. He had already admitted that 
our non-violence was of the weak. But the weak 
of heart could not claim to represent any non- 
violence at all. The proper term was passive resis- 
tance. Passive resistance was a preparation for the 
active resistance of arms. Had it been the non- 
violence of the strong, the practice of a generation 
would have made the recent orgies of destruction 
of life and property impossible. Then there would 
have been no need for the rationing of cloth and 
food. If people knew the working of the law of 
truth and non-violence, they would themselves 
regulate the matter of shortage. He had never 
subscribed to the belief that the shortage could not 
be locally made good. Such a big country like India 
should disdain to share the world’s production of 
food and cloth when the world was suffering from 
shortage due to the insensate destruction wrought 
by the terrible war. All that was needed in India 
was solid, steady and hard work put in by the 
millions of India wisely and intelligently directed. 
There was no dearth of wisdom and skill in the 
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country. Lastly, if there was true grasp of non- 
violence and truth, they would not look to the 
Civil Service which, he thought, was described by 
the late Mr. Montagu as a wooden machine. These 
gentlemen were experts of a kind. They were never 
employed for the benefit of the nation. They had 
to keep the foreign rule going somehow or other. 
And they were too few to handle successfully the 
present work of reviving the drooping spirits of a 
nation of starving and naked millions. The business- 
men, the producers and the scientists should be 
impressed into willing service for the nation in dire 
need. Will the servicemen rise to the occasion, 
will the members of the Government go out of 
the red-tape rut and woo the public to help them- 
selves? How or why could all this happen if there 
was no non-violence, no truth in us? 
New Delhi, 5-7-'47 
THE VICEREINE’S VISIT 

The audience would like him to refer to the 
Vicereine’s visit to the Colony. He tried to wean 
her from the visit. He was not made for ceremonies. 
He expected no return visit. All his visits to H. E 
the Viceroy were business visits which called for 
no return visits. But Her Excellency would pay the 
return call. She was quite informal as she always 
was and wanted to learn all about things. She paid 
a visit to the busti opposite. He purposely refrained 
from accompanying her for fear of attracting crowds. 
She had gone to the Harijan Nivas in Kingsway, 
Old Delhi, where Harijan lads were being . trained 
under the auspices of the Harijan Sevak Sangh. 

THE SIKHS 

He referred to a letter that was received by him 
on behalf of the Sikhs in which he was asked whether 
they could rely upon his and the Congress’ help if 
the worst happened to them in Pakistan. Replying 
to that letter Gandhiji said that he would not 
expect such a question from the brave people that 
the Sikhs were. They should rely upon God's help 
rather than on men’s. But he also asked them not 
to suspect that they would have less than justice , 
in the new State of Pakistan and he would show 
why they should not, in the course of his remarks 
on the Bill that had just been published. . 

THE INDEPENDENCE BILL 

He had intended to continue the thought of ° 
the last prayer meeting but the publication of the 
Bill called the Indian Independence Bill compelled 
postponement of every other topic to another 
occasion. He did not propose to examine in detail 
the twenty sections of the elaborate Bill. He was 
ill-disposed with many critics to read a sinister 
meaning in it. The fact that there were two Indias 
instead of one was bad enough in itself. Both had 
the same status. Qaid-e-Azam Jinnah and the 
Muslim League were entitled to claim full credit 
for bringing about a state of things which seemed 
to be impossible only as it were yesterday. They 
had undone the solemn declaration of the Cabinet 
Mission. They had succeeded in compelling consent 
from the Congress and the Sikhs to the division. 
The thing that was in itself bad did not become 
good because the parties concerned had accepted 
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it, no matter that the causes dictating acceptance 
were different in each case. It was hardly any com- 
fort that the Qaid-e-Azam did not get all that he 
wanted. The difference was not at all in kind. He 
wanted a sovereign Srate. That he had in the fullest 
measure. Pakistan bad the same status as India. 

As he read and re-read the Bill he saw that the 
three parties had subjected themselves consciously 
or unconsciously to public judgment in terms of the 
Bill. It was true that the British were divesting 
themselves of all power. But they had become 
party to the division and had two new members 
in the family of the Commonwealth possessing con- 
flicting ideals and interests. So long as they two 
bad any connection with Great Britain, the latter 
would be judged by the action following the Bill 
rather than by its language, however generous and 
just it might read. He admitted that it would be 
a superhuman task to reconcile conflicting interests 
and treat them equally. What would happen if one 
declared complete independence when the Consti- 
tution Act was passed by its Constituent Assembly? 

The relation of the Princes remained in a most 
unsatisfactory condition. He had no hesitation in 
saying that the British Government had lacked the 
courage since the inception of the Cabinet Mission 
effort to do the right thing, no matter what the 
cost was. Here again British honour was at stake. 
The British would certainly be blamed if any 
mishap occurred. The dangerous situation had not 
been cleared by the Bill. Both the new 
Dominions had an unenviable legacy, if they had 
the interests of the people of the States at heart; 
if, that is, the people were the real masters and 
the Princes their trustees, not merely euphemisti- 
cally but in law and in fact. 


The Qaid-e-Azam and the Muslim League had 
by their act of secession and severance invited the 
world to judge them by their behaviour towards the 
Muslims as also towards the non-Muslims. Surely 
there were many sects, chief among whom were the 
Sunnis and the Shias, politically the Nationalists 
and the Leaguers, the Baluchis, the Sindhis, the 
Pathans, the Punjabis, the Bengalis, the Muslims 
of the Indian Union. He was daily beseiged by 
~ the large Hindu and Sikh minorities and not as often 
by Christians and Parsis. He was asked whether 
there was ground for the fear that there would be 
an attempt to estrange the Scheduled Classes from 
their Hindu brethren. Was Pakistan a means of 
converting non-Muslims to a special brand of Islam ? 
True religion was a universal belief in the one and 
only God. The world was fast growing out of 
dogmas and creeds which had so_ sickened it that 
it had become confused and had begun to deny 
the very existence of the Maker. Happily that 
_ stage of negation was quickly passing and enlightened 
faith in the Supreme Maker of the Universe was 
taking its place. Was the Islam of Pakistan going 
to be in the vanguard of that movement for 
restoration of universal faith? Or was it to pass 
through darkness and denial of God in the name 
of God? He ‘hoped that the doubts he had 
mentioned would be quickly dissolved. 

HINDUISM ON TRIAL 

The Qaid-e-Azam had unwittingly placed 
Hinduism also on its trial. The Hindus had the rare 
opportunity of refining it of all dross and showing 
by strict justness that the brand of Hinduism of the 
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Indian Union was the same as universal religion. He 
had said only the day before that those who believed 
in India as a nation could have no minority and 
majority quescion. All were entitled to equal 
privileges and equal treatment. Thus viewed ihe 
Indian Independence Bill could be taken as the 
final examination of all the parties involved in the 
Bul. Ir was possible to turn Pakistan which he 
had declared an evil into unadulterated good, if 
all the forebodings were dispelled and enmities 
were turned into friendship and mutual distrust 
gave place to trust. 
New Delhi, 6-7-'47 

At the outset Gandhiji hoped that the referendum 
in the Frontier was to be without violence. Badshah 
Khan and the khudai khidmatgars were pledged 
to non-violence. They were to show that they lived 
up to their beliefs. And why should he not expect 
the same from the Leaguers when it was at least 
a question of Muslim against Muslim ? 

DENIAL OF THE PAST 

There was something wrong in the fact that they 
missed the enthusiasm that should accompany such 
a great event as the imminent advent of full freedom. 
The reason for the lack of enthusiasm was no 
doubt to be found in the division of the country 
into two States which were to be turned into two 
armed camps. For, there was to be no common 
defence force. The army was to be divided, prepa- 
rations were being made apace to that end. They 


used to talk glibly ducing the glorious and strenu- 


ous days of opposition to British rule of having no 
army for the suppression of internecine quarrels 
which would be non-existent and they wanted no_ 
defence force against a foreign enemy. Now, alas! 
their military expenditure was maintained at a very 
high level without any near prospect of substantial 
reduction. Indeed, he visualized a definite icrease 
in the military expenditure, all for fighting among 
themselves. They were to be engaged ina ludicrous 
race for the increase of armaments; no nation- 
building expenditure, not for education and the 
like. It was to be all for mutual slaughter. He 
could discover in this no reason for gratification 
or glorification. The outlook was dismal. Was India’s 
freedom a preparation for the abandonment of all 
they had learnt to prize as dear to them ? Instead 
of self-glorification, it was a time for deep self- 
introspection, self-examination and self-castigation. 
As the chief actor in the fight for freedom during 
the past thirty years, he was certainly full of 
searching questions within himself. Was the fight 
acclaimed as noble to result in this the approaching 
inglorious end ? 
He cried with the Vedic Seer: 


O Lord! Lead us from darkness unto light. 
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Two ANNAS 


WHY ARMIES? - 


An English friend, deeply interested in education 
and a hater from the bottom of his heart of war, 
said to me the other day: “I am” dreadfully sad 
about the partition but I suppose it could not be 
avoided. What, however, I can never understand 
is why any country needs armies. We talk glibly 
of human rights and world peace but how can 
there be” peace so lohg as armies, whether of the 
land, air or sea exist in any country ? Why cannot 
an adequate police force be enough for any country 
to. maintain law and order and why cannot all 
armies be disbanded ? In the initial: stages an 
international police force may be necessary. I had 
hoped India would, under your chief’s guidance, 
give the world this lead. But I realize that the 
communal strife has, I hope: only for the time 
being, obscured what I have always believed was 
India’s own goal. If you are forced to spend an 
enormous amount of money on armaments, what 
about education ? It will be the same old cry and 
there will be no money for your primary needs. ” 

Perhaps nothing, next to the partition itself, 
has filled Gandhiji’s heart with such utter dismay 
as the division of the army. In agony of heart he 
has painted to his prayer audiences the awesome 
picture of, perhaps, a Hindu and a Muslim army 
facing each other with intent to kill and destroy 
utterly—almost as if the continuing orgies of 
violence were not or had not been enough to 


turn men’s minds for ever from arson, loot, murder 


and rape! 

The English friend’s fears are justified. A poor 
country like India, if forced to maintain a strong 
army, will never be able to spend liberally on 
nation-building activities and its last state will be 
worse than the first. 

Two Indonesian friends, who dropped in to see 
Gandhiji, asked how it was possible for them to 
resist European aggression except by aggression. 
Europe had always believed in force and the Indo- 
nesian friends did not see how any country could 
meet it except by force. 

Gandhiji gently remonstrated by saying that such a 
question betrayed complete ignorance of non-violence. 
“Let me put you a counter-question,” he said. 
“ Supposing the armed and combined might of 
Britain, America and Russia wished to enslave you, 
what amount of violence would you need to counter 
it ? I suggest that you could not violently stand 
up to it unless, perhaps, you had the backing of 
the whole of Asia and even then you might lose if 
the European weapons of war were better, But you 


could resist them alone with non-violence. "You 
might be annihilated to a man but no one could 
conquer you.” Gandhiji went on to tell them what he 
has been saying on mbre than one occasion recently 
that the Indian struggle for independence had been 
mere passive resistance which is a weapon of the weak 
and often a stepping stone to active armed resistance. 
If the Congress had really adopted non-violence, the 
present communal strife just could not have come 
into being. The bravery of the heart.was far greater 
than the bravery of the body. A non-violent Indo- 
nesia could lead the East, a position Gandhiji 
would have liked India to hold. But today a mighty 
flood of violence was sweeping over India which 
they had not, to their hurt, learnt how to resist 
non-violently. ‘‘ Unless,” he ended, “-we cultivate 
this strength, India will not fulfil the high hopes I 
have cherished for her in my heart all these many 
many years.” 


New Delhi, 10-7-'47 


NOTES 

The Problem of Europe 

The Dutch Ambassador Mr. Winkleman visited 
Gandhiji the other day. He said that he was a 
philosopher rather than a diplomat. He was soon 
to leave for Singapore and another would take his 
place. He was sorry to leave India, when India was 
passing through eventful times. He wished Gandhiji 
a long life. There was a lot to be done yet. “ Do 
you expect a lotof trouble still ? ’’ he asked Gandhiji. 

Gandhiji: “If I can forecast the future, I feel 
there is some more trouble in store for us before 
we settle down.” 

“You are a believer in God,” said the visitor. 
‘Your mind must be at rest if you feel that India 
is going in the right direction. Europe is not. The 


troubles of Furope are due to the fact that Europe 
has left Christianity.”’ 


“Yes, I have believed that for a long time,” 
replied Gandhiji. 


* What do you think of the situation in Europe?” 
asked the visitor. 


Gandhiji : “* I think nothing. It is beyond me. It 
is a complicated affair.” 


“ Yes, it is complicated,” agreed the visitor. He 
had met Dr. Malan in 1939 in Europe. He was 
asked several questions about Europe. He said that 
there was no hope for Europe. Asked why, he had 
replied: ‘‘ Europe has loSt its religion. The philosophy 
of materialism has come to stay. They think they 
can do everything without God. They will be 
making so many mistakes that another upheaval 
will come before long.” ‘And it did,’ added the 


A. K. 


can separate religion 
It cannot be 


visitor. ' People think that they 
from business and lead two 
done.” 

“T have held that opinion for a long time,” 
replied Gandhiji. 

Darkest Hour before Dawn 

Another European friend dropped in later. He 
had first come to India during Gandhiji’s Hindu- 
Muslim Unity Fast of 21 days at Delhi. “ The fast 
does not look like a success so far,” he said, “ but 
there must be some result. Today people seem to 
have lost sight of the basic fact that the real thing 
is a mutual understanding and friendship. Everyone 
seems to be concentrating on boundaries. They do 
not matter at all.” 

Gandhiji agreed. He was doing what he could, 
but he was like a spent bullet, he said. 

The visitor did not agree. ‘ You are the biggest 
force, you are the centre still. Tell us what can be 
done,” he asked. sear’ 

‘“ Pray,” was Gandhiji’s simple and brief reply. 

“There is a growing feeling of retaliation in 
people’s minds,” he said. ‘It is bad.” 

“T do not think this feeling will stay,” replied 
Gandhiji. “If it does, it will mean goodbye to 
freedom. India will commit suicide.” 

“Many Hindus feel that the area ceded to 
Pakistan has got to be taken back. It irritates the 
Muslims,” said the visitor. 

“Personally I feel Pakistan has come to stay,” 
said Gandhiji. 

““On that basis,” said the visitor, 
is possible.” . 

‘Pakistan has come,” said Gandhiji, ‘ but how 
friendship can be achieved, I do not know.” 

“Things have got to get worse before they get 


lives. 


“friendship 


better,’ said the visitor. “It is darkest before 
dawn.” 
Noakhali 


Gandhiji’s mind has been constantly turning to 
Noakhali. Some of Gandhiji’s party have left the 
place mostly on account of illness. The climatic 
conditions, the diet, the dismal sights one sees and 
- the gruesome tales one hears are most trying. Among 
those who are still there are Shri Pyarelalji and 
Shri Kanu Gandhi. They have been doing good 
work. Bibi Amtul Salam who preceded Gandhiji to 
Noakhali is also still there and has refused to come 
away in spite of very poor health. Then there are the 
stalwarts from the Khadi Pratishthan under Satish 
Babu and Hemaprabha Devi. Lastly, the one Sikh in 
the person of Sardar Jiwan Singhji of the IN. A. 
has stuck to his post. 

News coming from Noakhali is. far from 
reassuring. Referring to it Gandhiji said in the 
prayer meeting: 

“The Hindus in Noakhali are nervous lest they 
may not get the compensation promised or might find 
at liberty those who are locked up _ pending trial 
for murder etc. I hope all such fear is unjustified.” 
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In a letter to Shri Kanu Gandhi he wrote: 
“My body is here, but my heart is in Noakhali.” 
He is restless in the Capital of India. He feels that 
his place is in Bihar and Noakhali. But he does 
not so far as possible wish to go against the wishes 
of his friends. ‘I have promised to do or die in 
Noakhali. The picture is gloomy. It looks as if I 
will have to die there’’—he remarked in the 
course of a conversation. A friend reminded him 
that when he had sent the members of his party 
to different villages, he had said, they won’t have 
to be away for more than 5 or 6 months at the ~ 
most. ‘‘Yes”, said Gandhiji, “I did say that, but 
then I went to,South Africa for one year and was 
there for twenty and I went to Champaran for 
three days and stayed there for one year. Such is 
life with its uncertainties.” 


New Delhi, 10-7-'47 S. N. 


LET US LEARN 


Dr. Hugh Dalton, Chancellor of the British’ 
Exchequer speaking in the House of Commons a 
few days ago laid down certain principles on which 
he is working to meet the shortage of food in 
Great Britain and also dealt with the maintenance 
of the economic machinery. by properly , regulated 
exports. The economy of Great Britain differs 
widely from that of ours. Bulk of food materials 
in Great Britain comes from abroad while she 
exports great many manufactured articles to pay for 
it. However that may be, the policy followed is 
capable of being applied to our own country. The 
underlying motive in Dr. Dalton’s policy is to 
provide the people with sufficient food and every- 


body to be dealt with equally. India can supply her 
own needs if she has a definite policy to govern 


her economic organization. This, we are afraid, is 
now lacking. Therefore, it would be well for us to 
study the way the statesmen are handling the 


_situation in Great Britain. 


Dr. Dalton said: “ The guiding principle adopted 
in framing this policy is to sustain the productive 
power of Britain and, therefore, to safeguard in the 
first place those imports which are essential to the 
health and strength of our people, to the employ- 
ment and to the efficient equipment of our industry.” 
To do this it is imperative that we should have a 
scale of values on which to see which articles 
should be given priority. As Dr. Dalton put it: 
‘“We must achieve economies of the less essential 
imports.” He proposes to do this by a_ substantial 
reduction of the imports of tobacco, petrol and 
newsprint. We know that these three articles have 
in Great Britain an inelastic demand — that is, the 
people would buy them at any price. British smoking 
habit, their dependence on petrol-driven vehicles 
and ‘their interest in public affairs make these 
three items almost necessities and yet their states- 
men have the foresight and courage to cut out 
these when food is in danger. Furthermore, he has 
also said that he will have to arrange for exports 
of textiles to enable imports of food. This means 
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that Dr. Dalton has the courage to meet not only 
the consumers but also the vested interests in the 
textile industry. These measures, they call, “ austerity 
cuts’’, : 


In Great Britain, in addition to the above 
articles, they ate imposing a duty on films. These 
again have now assumed the role of necessities in 
countries like Great Britain. 


In contrast to this determined attack on food 
shortage, we find here in India that the Govern- 
ment is allowing cotton to be exported. This means 
that we are growing more cotton than food. India 
is an agricultural country. The first charge on the 
land must be for food-crops and no money-crop 
should be grown when there isa shortage of food. 
There are extensive lands under cultivation of 
tobacco and also long staple cotton for mills. Are 
we then to follow the good example set by Great 
Britain and act with grim determination ? 


Not only should we produce more food but we 
must conserve the food already grown. We have 
time and again mentioned in these columns that 
production of white sugar decreases the food value 
of our agricultural product. Similarly, milling of rice 
and polishing of it reduce the food value found in 
paddy. Therefore, if we are courageous enough to 
meet the, situation today, we should be banning all 
rice mills and reducing our sugar product. 


Unfortunately our Governments are slack where 
the interests of the masses are concerned. News 
comes from Bihar that five new sugar factories 
are to-be constructed in different parts of the 
province and the Government is about to issue 
licences in a few weeks. Some of the sugar factories, 
we hear, have the audacity to launch on legal 
proceedings to recover damages from the Govern- 
ment. They seem to hold that the fixing of sugar 
prices have led them to losses. It would, therefore, 
be wiser on the part of the Government, instead 
of dabbling and controlling of these prices, to cut 
out the erring limbs altogether by banning sugar 
mills and rice mills as an anti-social device for 
destruction of food. 


We hope that in a Swaraj Government where 
the ministries will have the popular support, their 
hands will be strengthened to fight the vested 
imterests at every turn. 


J. C. KUMARAPPA 
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THE RELOADING 


With reference to the article cJettisoning the 
Ballast, the Director of Information and Publicity, 
Madras, supplies us with the following information 
to give a complete picture, correct any muisappre- 
hensions and allay fears: 


In the four Circars districts the Producer-cum-Con- 
sumer Societies started by the late Ministry and 
entrusted with procurement work were found to be 
unsuitable for the purpose for which they were 
constituted. Procurement in these districts failed to 
make headway, the principal reason being that the 
Societies had insufficient time and were unable to 
perfect their procurement machinery by the season 
when procurement operations should have been in 
full swing, and the rationing system in the deficit 
districts of the province was in serious danger of a 
complete breakdown owing to deficient procurement 
by the Societies in the surplus districts mentioned. 
Confronted with this threat of shortage of food 
in the deficit districts, the Government had to make 
a choice between continuing procurement work 
through the Societies: and making more effective 
arrangements which would ensure speedier results. 
They decided on the latter course as a matter of 
pure necessity. While announcing their intention to 
take away procurement for the present khari/ season 
from the Producer-cum-Consumer Societies, they 
emphasized that the “Government are anxious to 
prevent the frittering away of the large share capital 
collected by these societies and to put the societies 
to the best use possible they have appointed a 
special agency without delay to examine and devise 
suitable means of stabilizing the societies for the 
benefit of the community.” Arrangements have 
been made to bring into existence the investigating 
agency referred to. The societies in Malabar which 
have been doing good work are. being continued. 

“In the case of Estate Land Revenue Bill, the 
present Government have taken a more drastic step 
in the line of reform. While the Prakasam Bill 
sought to perpetuate the permanent settlement on 
a new basis, the present Government are intreducing 
a Bill for the abolition of Zamindaris; the present 
Zamindari ryot will become a ryotwari ryot with 
all the rights to the soil etc., now enjoyed by the 
latter. The new Bill is almost ready and will surely 
be introduced in the next session. The present 
Bill also includes whole inam villages sought to be 
excluded by the previous Bill, and this has the 
approval of the Andhra _ Provincial Congress 
Committee and all ryot associations. 

“The Government are also considering the 
question of reorganizing the Co-operative Movement 
so as to transform it into an effective instrument 
for the economic amelioration of the people and a 
means of rehabilitating agricultural and rural economy. 

“What has been stated should clearly indicate 
that far from throwing overboard the programmes 
of the previous Ministry in certain matters, the 
present Ministry in Madras are only trying to reshape 
some of those programmes and to infuse them with 
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new life and néw meaning. If some , modifications 
and alterations have been made or are proposed to 
be made in the details of the scheme initiated by 
the previous Ministry, it is only to bring them into 
stricter conformity with the needs and requirements 
of the existing situation and to make them better instru- 
ments for the promotion of the good of the masses.” 
We are extremely glad to know that the present 
Ministry is eager to infuse new life into their 
programme. J. C. KUMARAPPA 
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SOCIALISM 


(By M. K. Gandhi ) 
II 


Truth and ahimsa must incarnate in socialism. 
In order that they can, the votary must have a 
living faith in God. Mere mechanical adherence to 
truth and ahimsa is likely to break down at the 
critical moment. Hence have I said that truth is 
God. This God is a living Force. Our life is of that 
Force. That Force resides in, but is not the body. 
He who denies the existence of that great Force, 
denies to himself the use of that inexhaustible 
Power and thus remains impotent. He is like a 
rudderless ship which, tossed about here and there, 
perishes without making any, headway. The soci- 
alism of such takes them nowhere, what to say of 
the society in which they live. . 

If such be the case, does it mean that no 
socialist believes in God? If there be any, why have 
they not made any visible progress? Then again, 
many godly persons have lived before now; why have 
they not succeeded in founding a socialistic state ? 

It is difficult completely to silence these two 
doubts. Nevertheless, it is possible to say that it 
has perhaps never occurred to a believing socialist 


that there is any connection between his socialism 


and belief in God. It is equally safe to say that 
godly men as a rule never commended socialism to 
the masses. 

Superstitions have flourished in the world in 
spite of godly men and women. In Hinduism itself 
untouchability has, till of late, held undoubted sway. 

The fact is that it has always been a matter of 
strenuous research to know this great Force and 
its hidden possibilities. 

My claim is that in the pursuit of that search 
lies the discovery of satyagraha. It is not, however, 
claimed that all the laws of satyagraha have been 
laid down or found. This I do say, fearlessly and 
firmly, that every worthy object can be achieved 
by the use of satvagraha. It is the highest and infal- 
lible means, the greatest force. Socialism will not 
be reached by any other means. Sutyagraha can rid 
society of all evils, political, economic and moral. 

New Delhi, 13-7-'47 
( Translated from the original in Gujarati ) 
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THE CONFLICT 


On the 25th of June Gandhiji said in his post- 
prayer speech that he was torn, between several © 
conflicts. He felt that Bihar was calling him, so was 
Noakhali where he had commenced work among 
the riot-affected refugees and tried to specialize 
in the work. When a month ago he left Patna, he 
was under the impression that he would return to 
Bihar inside of a week. But events had taken place 
during the month in such quick succession that 
perhaps a generation had been packed into a month. 
So he was vegetating in New Delhi hoping that 
thereby he was serving both Bihar and Noakhall. 
Then he fancied that the Punjab was also calling 
him. He saw no guiding star unmistakably telling 
him which way to take. He, therefore, went by the 
saying that had gripped him years ago —‘ When in 
doubt stay where you are.” 

At one stage he thought of going to Uttarkashi 
before going anywhere else. The late Shri Malaviyaji 
had given him a glowing account of the holy place 
and of the holy men one came across in that place. 
He had insisted that he would take Gandhii to 
Uttarkashi some day. The day never came during 
Malaviyaji’s lifetime, but it would certainly 
please his soul, wherever he was today, to see 
‘Gandhiji perform the pilgrimage. Sheth: G: D..- 
Birla on hearing of Gandhiji’s wish undertook 
to make all arrangements to enable him to 
perform the pilgrimage — practically on foot. This 
was an added inducement for Gandhiji. Shri 
Mirabehn who had gone to Uttarkashi in quest of 
peace and inspiration from the Himalayas wrote to 
say that the climate at Uttarkashi won’t be suitable 


«till September. So the trip was dropped for the 


present. 


The public on hearing of his adeeead visit to 
Uttarkashi began to speculate that he was thinking 
of retiring to the Himalayas because of his differ- 
ences with the leaders. He-has his differences 
with them. The dream of his Ramaraj does not 
seem to be materializing. But he has developed the 
quality of detachment to a large extent. He is 
doing what he has done all along, show the right 
path, proclaim the truth from house tops irrespective 
of whether anyone listens or not. The leaders have 
to do their duty by the public. That is the law of 
democracy. They cannot force on the people what 
‘they do not want. So the picture of a free India as 
it is emerging today is far different from what 
anyone had imagined. It distresses Gandhiji more 
than anyone else. He often wonders whether he 
had led 'the country astray during the last thirty 
years. He has already confessed that the non- 
violence of our people was not the non-violence of 
the brave, else they would not have discarded it in 
favour of violence to settle their domestic troubles. 
The air is full of violence. In spite of all his efforts 
there seems to be no sign of the growing bitterness 
giving way to goodwill and friendship. So he has 
now begun to say that our struggle was but passive 
resistance which is a precursor of armed resistance. 
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Would it not have been better if the country had 
trained itself along violent lines from the beginning, 
he wonders. The answer is ‘no’. The experiment 
has shown what even non-violence of the weak 
can achieve. He has to give a demonstration of 
the non-violence of the brave. It was with this 
view that he vowed to do or die in Noakhali. He 
must keep his promise. Speaking at the prayer 
meeting on the 12th instant, he referred to the 
bhajan sung wherein the poet wondered why man 
forgot God and Truth and clung to his six bitterest 
enemies like anger, greed étc. He then reminded 
the audience of his promise to do or die in Noakhall. 
He had said that he would not leave Noakhali till 
the Hindus and the Muslims assured him that he could 
go without feeling the slightest anxiety about the 
honour, life and property of the Hindus there. 


Who was he to achieve such a result? He was 


but a servant of God. If God wished it, He would 
make him the instrument of such service. If He 
did not do so, he would be content to do or die 
in Noakhali. He would just live in the midst of 
the people of Noakhali rendering such service as 
he could. His friends told him that he was crazy 
to attach so much importance to Noakhali. What 
was Noakhali as compared to the whole of India ? 
they argued. Why should he not use his talents 
for the service of India as a whole instead of 
confining himself to Noakhali? If things were alright 
in India, they would be alright in Noakhali. He 
was made differently. His mother, an illiterate 
village woman had taught him 71 favs aa ame. The 
atom reflected the universe. She had explained to 
him that he should take care that he did the right 
thing. His universe was his immediate surroundings. 
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If he served them the universe would take care . 


of itself. 


A friend from Noakhali had written to him that 
if he did not return there by the 15th of August, he 
might have to repent. 15th August was the dead line 
for the division of India and the transfer of power 
from British to Indian hands. Asa matter of fact the 
division was a settled plan already. But God could 
upset the plans of men. An earthquake could 
destroy the whole of India before the appointed 
day. A foreign invasion might upset man's pretty 
and petty plans. | 


But humanly speaking Pakistan would be a 
legally established fact on the 15th of August. He 
had left Noakhali to go to ‘Bihar. He had done a 
lot for the Muslim brethren there. The number of 
deaths in Bihar far exceeded that in Noakhali. It 
was nearly 10,000, whereas in Noakhali it was 
under 500. When the call came from Bihar he went 
there. He was, therefore, bound to take Bihar on 
his way to Noakhali. He was anxious fo reach 
there as early as possible. He felt out of place ‘in 
Delhi. It was not so in Bihar and Noakhali. He 
wanted them to pray that God might enable him 
to return to Noakhali early and fulfil his promise. 


S. N. 
New Delhi, 12-7-'47 
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FROM GANDHIJI’S SPEECHES 
S. N.] 


[ Selected and condensed where necessary. 
THE WAY OUT 

Last evening I showed why the coming freedom 
seemed to create no enthusiasm. This evening I 
propose to show how we can, if we will, turn the 
calamity into a blessing. It will profit us nothing 
to brood over the past or to blame this party or 
that. Technically freedom is yet to come a few 
days hence. In fact the parties having jointly 
accepted the situation, there is no turning back. 
Only the inscrutable Providence can undo what men 
have agreed to do. 

One easy and ready way out is for the Congress 
and the League to come together and arrive at a 
mutual understanding without the intervention of 
the Viceroy. The League has to make t first 
move. I do not at all suggest the undoing of .Paki- 
stan. Let that be treated as an established fact 
beyond dispute or discussion. But.they can sit to- 
gether in a mud hut large enough to accommodate 
not more than ten representatives and undertake 
not to part till they have reached an agreement. I 
dare swear that if such an event occurs, it will be 
infinitely better than the Bill recognizing the 
Independence of India cut up into two States 
enjoying equal status. 3 

Neither the Hindus nor the Muslims are happy 
over what is happening before their helpless selves. 
This is first-hand evidence unless the Hindus and 
the Muslims who daily see me or correspond with 
me are deceiving me. But— it is a big but—Iseem 
to be aiming at the impossible. Now that British 
intervention has done the trick, how can the League 
be expected to come down to their adversaries and 
produce an agreed settlement as between brothers 
and friends ? 

- There is an alternative which is also, almost if 
not quite, as difficult. This creation of two opposing 
armies out of one, hitherto with one and a common 
goal, whatever it was, must frighten every lover of 
India. Will the two armies be created, not in order 
to “face and fight a common danger but to destroy 
one another | and demonstrate to a gaping world 
that they were unfit for any other purpose but to 
fight one another unto death?” pe 

I have put the prospect in its awful nakedness 


~s0 that everyone may see and shun it. The alter- 


native escape is undoubtedly attractive. Will the 
vast mass of the Hindus and those who had joined 
them in the struggle for Independence realize the 
danger in its proper perspective and rise to the 
occasion and swear even now that they do not 
wishe to have any army at all or at least refuse 
ever to use it against their Muslim brethren whe- 
ther in the Union or outside it in Pakistan? This 
proposal is tantamount to asking the Hindus and 
their associates to turn thirty years’ weakness. into 
strength of great beauty. Perhaps to state the pro- 
blem thus is to demonstrate its absurdity — may 
be God has been known before now to turn man’s 
folly into wisdom. The effort is worth making for 
the sake of all the parties who have subscribed to 
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the dangerous division of the army into two self- 
destroying warring Camps. 
NEVER WRONG 
~ Gandhiji referred to a countryman from the 
South who had asked several questions which the 
latter invited him to answer as had become his 
wont of late, in his post-prayer speeches. 
As the writer did not know the national langu- 
age and as he rightly thought that he (the speaker) 


would not read Tamil with facility, if at all, the 
question was thus put in English: 


“George Bernard Shaw has remarked that 
‘an Englishman is never in the wrong. He does 
everything on principle. He fights you on 
patriotic - principles: he robs you on business 
Principles; he enslaves you on imperial principles: 
he supports his King on loyal principles and 
cu® off his King’s head on republican principles,’ 
[ am eager to know from Gandhiji under which 
of these principles the Englishman is now quitting 
India. Is the Englishman glad over the present 
economic and political condition of our beloved 
country ? Does he feel satisfied in the secession 
of Travancore and Hyderabad States from the 
Indian Union? Has he any axe to grind in 
Scrapping the ‘May °46 Paper’ and bringing 
forward in its place the recent ‘ Partition Plan’? 
Does he feel for the horrible happenings in 
Noakhali, Bihar and the Punjab — which happen- 
ings have forced the Congress to accept that 
Plan? What can be the reason or the idea 
behind Mr. Churchill and his company endors- 
ing the Plan ? Gandhiji has often said that he 
knows the mind of an Englishman better than 
any other Indian, and has repeatedly been 
advising us in his Post-prayer speeches to trust 
the faith, sincerity and good intentions of the 
Englishmen in transferring power to our hands. 
I, therefore, believe that he should be in ‘a 


position to make Matters clear. He alone can 
dispel our doubts in a convincing manner.” 


He ( Gandhiji) could only paraphrase the idea 
in his speech. Bernard Shaw’s banter was by no 
means exhaustive nor were Englishman’s resources. 
He had no doubt that he was quitting India on 
principle. Man had the supreme knack of deceiving 
hémself. The Englishman was saupremest among men. 
He was quitting because he had discovered that it 
was wrong on economic and _ political grounds to 
hold India in bondage. Herein he was quite sincere. 
It would not be denied, however, that sincerity 
was quite consistent with self-deception. He was 


self-deceived in that he believed that he could not ' 


leave India to possible anarchy if such was to be 
India's lot. He was quite content to leave India as 
a cockpit between, two organized armies. Before 


quitting, he was setting the seal of approval on the 
policy of playing off one community against another. 


And he lacked the courage to do the right so far as 
the States were concerned. Gandhiji hoped that before 
he finally left on the 15th of August, he would 
bring the two parties together, now that one had 
got all it wanted. He could do so, if he willed it, 
Travancore and Hyderabad had not yet become 
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declared utter bankruptcy 
before August 15th. Till then he preferred to defer 
judgment in spite of the correspondent’s profound 
distrust of British declarations however high-minded 
they might be to read. Let their acts be the real 
judge of their words. He would believe a man’s 


word unless he had good reason to doubt it. That 
‘Mr. Churchill & Co” were disposed to bless the 


Bill for Indian Independence proved that they had 
realized the economic and political necessity of the 
step. He, however, had no hesitation in admitting 
that recent signs were portentous enough to rouse 


suspicions. He did not, however, believe in dying 
before his death. 


CONVERT POISON INTO NECTAR | 
Gandhiji referred to another extract from the 


letter dealt with on the previous evening. It was 
as follows: 


“I believe that it was in the year 1940 that 
Gandhiji wrote in the columns of his paper that 


He smelt violence in the air he breathed. What 
has he to’say of the ‘living present’? The whole 


body politic is in chaos: corruption in its worst 
and most virulent form is having its unprece- 
dented sway everywhere; money is demanded 
shamelessly, and money is given stealthily. People 
don’t seem to care for the means; moneyed _ 
people get all they want by every heinous means 
possible. The air is moistened with all forms of 
evil: violence, hatred, bitterness, mistrust, enmity, 
uncertainty etc. On the top of all this from June 
3, 1947 onwards, ‘ Division is in the air’. One 
never opens a day’s newspaper without reading 
reports of strike, theft, loot, arson, murder and 
stabbing, in various parts of India. Where is the 
brave law of ‘love’ for hate, truth for untruth 
and toleration for intoleration, which Gandhiji 
has been daily hammering in the ears of the 
people? Who is responsible for this sorry state 
of affairs in the history of our country? Were 
the untold miseries, sufferings and sacrifices of 
Congressmen and women from the top rank 
leaders down to the bhangi during the past 
three decades or so designed for this end? Is 
the amrit viz. ‘ Poorna Swaraj’, required to be 
preceded by the poison in the name of all the 
above-stated evils which have resulted in the 
divison of India into two political entities ? 
Gandhiji alone in all India is capable of killing 
that*poison, and thus enabling us to reap the 
benefits of ‘Complete Independence’.” - 
There was no doubt, Gandhiji said, that murder, 
arson, loot etc. were never so rampant as at present. 
He had admitted his share of responsibility for the 
sorry state of things by saying that what was‘done 
during the past thirty years under his leadership 
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was no better than passive resistance. It was good 
enough to induce the British power to quit India. 
Passive resistance, unlike non-violence, had no power 
to change men's hearts. The consequences they knew 
but too well. They need not engage further attention. 
The Swaraj of their dreams was faroff. What was 


to be done to convert the poison into nectar? Was 
the process possible ? He knew that it was and he 
thought he knew the way too. But whereas the Indian 


mind was ready to respond to the effort at: passive 
resistance, it was not receptive enough to imbibe the 
lesson of non-violence which, and perhaps which alone, 
was capable of turning the poison into nectar. 
Many admitted that it was the way but they had 


not the heart to adopt the golden path. He could — 


proclaim from the house top that non-violence had 
not, had never, failed. The people failed to rise to 
it. He did not mind being told that he did not 
know the technique of propagating non-violence. 
His critics even went so far as to suggest that he 
had no non-violence in himself. God alone knew 
men’s hearts. He could say with confidence that if 


the world was to have peace, non-violence was the 
means to that end and no other. 


No APPEASEMENT 
Seeing that India was cut into two, theyehad to 


consider their conduct accordingly. Unfortunately | 


it had become the fashion nowadays to act as if 


they were enemies one of the other. Gandhiji could 
not subscribe to any such belief, nor did he approve 


of the method of appeasement —a word that had 
come to ‘have a bad odour. If he did not believe 
in appeasement, why, he was asked, did he dance 
attendance on Jinnah Saheb for 18 -days in 1944? 


A friendly approach was not one of appeasement. 
Appeasement was possible between enemies. This 


was supposed to have happened about the late 
Hitler. England and Germany were opposing Powers. 
The late Mr. Chamberlain was supposed to have 
been guilty of the policy of appeasement. Gandhiji 
owned no enemies. He, undoubtedly, made an offer 
to the Qaid-e-Azam of which he was proud. If 
Jinnah Saheb had accepted the offer, he could have 
been master in what might have been called the 
Pakistan area but there would have been common 
subjects as between friends. They would then have 
thad one India before the whole world and free of 


all domination by a third power. All the bloodshed, 
loot and arsoh would have been avoided. Now 


they were snarling at one another. He refused to 
scent independence in this barbarous state. He 
could not be enthusiastic over the independence 


that was coming until the look of things was 
changed during the next thirtyfive days. He 


wanted us to develop bravery of the highest type 
that would surrender nothing to violence and much 


to genuine friendliness, not friendliness that was 
euphemism for hypocrisy. 


INDIA IS HOME FOR ALL INDIANS 
What then were they to do, the Hindus and 
the Sikhs and the other non-Muslims in Pakistan ? 


They Would not anticipate evil and leave their 
homes for fear of evil overtaking them. He would 


give the Muslim fellow countrymen credit for 
common honesty and human behaviour. There were 
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mandirs and gurudwaras in the Pakistan areas. Were 
they to be demolished? Was 
be forbidden to the Hindus, the Sikhs the 
others ? He could not bring himself to entertain 
any such fear. Taking the contrary example, one 
of the finest Juma Masjids in the world was in 
the Indian Union, the Taj was there, the Aligarh 
University was there. Did the partition make the . 
slightest difference in the Muslims approaching 


these great places and many others he could name ? 
He thought not. 


Then there was the question of the Hindus 
who could not stay in their own homes in Pakistan 
through fear, vague or real. They could not, if 
their trade or movements were restricted and they 
were treated as aliens in their own province. It 
was, undoubtedly, the duty of the provinces in 
the Union to receive such refugees with open arms 
and give them all reasonable facilities. They should 


admission to them to 


and 


be able to feel that they had not come to a strange 


land. The whole of India was the home of every 
Indian who considered himself and behaved as 
such, no matter to what faith he belonged. The 
condition for the new comer was, as he had said 
in Haradwar, that he must be as sugar was to 


milk. He must aim at adding sweetness and richness 
to the life around him. 


CHOICE OF THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL 

Gandhiji referred to the criticism that had 
reached his ears in regard to the fact that while 
the Qaid-e-Azam had been appointed the Governor- 
General of Pakistan, the Congress leaders had agreed 
to keep Lord Mountbatten on as the Governor- 
General of India. It had been hinted that the 
leaders had weakened and, by asking Lord 
Mountbatten to stay on, had shown that they were 
still dependent on England. Gandhiji wished to ask 
such critics to rid their minds of such suspicion. 
Could they imagine men like Panditji and the 
Sardar, a born fighter, ever bowing the knee or 
bootlicking anyone? He wanted them to know that 
after August 15th it was within their power to 
ask anyone to become their Governor-General. If it 
had been his choice he might even have chosen a 
Harijan girl. But he had no wish to deceive them 
in refusing to suspect Lord Mountbatten’s appoint- 
ment. After all they could always fight him if he 
proved false to them. It was now known through 
the newspapers that inthe first instance both India 
and Pakistan had agreed to have Lord Mountbatten 
as their common Governor-General. But at the 
last moment Jinnah Saheb had changed his mind 
and nominated himself. The Congress leaders could 
have then done likewise but they did not like to 
go back on their plighted word. He sensed nothing 
wrong inthis. Lord Mountbatten would be on trial 
in his new job in spite of the fact that he would 
the Government. 
Gandhiji hoped that he would come through the 
test with flying colours by being their servant 
which is what the appointment stood for. They 
would be foolish to imagine that no Englishman 
could ever be a friend of India and loyal to her or 
that Lord Mountbatten would not be a servant of 
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the Indian Union because he was of royal lad 
and because now his nephew was going to marry 
the future Queen of England. They should never 
mistrust anyone until and unless he proved himself 
unworthy. 

Similarly Gandhiji felt that the Governor- 
Generalship of Pakistan was going to be an acid 
. test for Jinnah Saheb. Doubtless, he was taking up 
the office to show to the world that he had acquired 
an Islamic State. But the acquisition would be 
nothing worth unless he followed in the footsteps 
of the great Khaliphs. Gandhiji referred to the 
Khalifa Omar in particular of whom it was said 
that he never wanted anything for himself. His 
sole concern was meting out even-handed justice 
to the people under him. If Jinnah Saheb becomes 
the Governor-General with the intent to wear a 
crown of thorns, i. e., to be the first servant of 
India and not as a ruler, he would make 
Pakistan a land worth living in. His Governor- 
Generalship would be a test not only for him but 
for Islam too. Gandhiji hoped that he would come 
through it with flying colours. . 

New Delhi, 13-7-'47 


PEACE AND POSSESSIONS 


At the Diocesan Conference at York, His Grace 
the Archbishop is reported to have said,, “’ Britain 
must be armed if the peace of the world is to be 
preserved” and reinforced his arguments with 
the words that ‘‘an unarmed nation with great 
possessions was an incentive to aggressive nations, 
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World peace can never ie schadidd ee inanedice 
or might. All the tribulation humanity has passed 
through in the last cwo global wars does not appear 
to have brought this truth home to our leaders. 
Shall we never learn even with all this bitter 
experience ? . J. C. KUMARAPPA 


RAJKOT RASHTRIYA SHALA 
SPINNING DEMONSTRATION 
(From 26-7-'47 to 11-10-'47 ) 

On the 12th day of Bhadrapada, the 11th day 
of October is Gandhiji’s 79th birthday. 

This school has been celebrating Gandhiji’s 
birthday as Charkha Jayanti for the last thirteen 
years. Therefore, people will be spinning for 78 
days commencing from 26th July to 11th October. 
Gandhiji has given the spinning wheel the central 
place in the scheme for Swaraj based on non- 
violence.. He believes the wheel to be the chief 
instrument for obtaining political, economic and 
moral freedom. The millions, however, have not 
shared that belief. Had they done so, we would 
not be in the sorry plight of today. 

What is the lover of the wheel to do in this 
condition ? Duty bids that when the atmosphere 
is agairist you, you should perform it ever so much 
more diligently. How many are such persons ? It 
is to be hoped that many will take part in this 
act of sacrifice, which begins from 26th July after 
prayer. Members of the Charkha Sangh, government 
officials and others should take part in, it. They 
should send in their Dantes beforehand. 


ye 


Bae By DSTA, nation, had. site LIN oes aa Those. who wish may may ‘contribute even 78 coins “7 
The Prince of Peace taught “us Hee life does of any value, though Gandhiji prefers yarn to coins. 
not ‘consist in the abundance of things we possess, It is to be hoped that as usual some distinguished 
that we were to do good to them that despite- Son or daughter of India will be present on the 11th 
fully used us, and that we were not to lose the October to ‘celebrate the occasion and receive the 
soul even if it be to gain the whole world, and yarn and cash., NARANDAS GANDHI 
when Satan tempted Him with the kingdoms of the [One would think that lovers of the wheel 
earth He turned him away scornfully saying: “Get will show unusual enthusiasm about this yagna, 
thee behind me, Satan. Thou shalt worship the not necessarily by spinning more diligently than 
Lord thy God and Him only shalt thou serve.” ever but by concentrating on the full meaning of 
Here is a Prelate of the Churchtoday preaching spinning 1. e., on truth and non-violence. Those 
just the opposite. Great Britain has great possessions who do not believe in these and do not enforce 
and she should have influence in the Council of them in their lives are not called upon to take 
Nations. For these she needs armed forces to kill part in this yagna. They must be believers in God’ 
all who come in the way of the realization of her as their. sole Help. —M. K. G.] 
greed. Is this the path of peace? Jesus counselled ~~ BRT CE rohan yee 
the young ruler with great possessions to sell all wy aRmiEs? AK O47 
he had and distribute it to the poor. Would he LET US LEARN J. C. KUMARAPPA 238 
not advise Great Britain today to unburden her- THE RELOADING ... J. C. KUMARAPPA 239 
self of all this superfluous wealth and restore it SOCIALISM | + M. K. GANDHI 240 
back to the poverty-stricken millions . who are vilecenanisuans geteGHKS ” pe ae ans j 
languishing for the lack of the very needs of life? PEACE AND POSSESSIONS | C Rusepanee ie ; 


Alongside of this comes the news that Dr. Hugh 
Dalton, the British Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
placed on record in Parliament the “clear 
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judgment” of the British Government that they Ep shes es AMY 25 
do not recognize the moral validity of the war THE PROBLEM OF EUROPE ‘i. ae 237 
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A DIFFICULT QUESTION 


Gandhiji has been trying to impress upon [Indians 
the importance of maintaining their balance in 
spite of all provocation. Whatever might be the 
®olicy of Pakistan, India was and should remain 
equally the home of the Hindus, the Muslims, the 
Sikhs, the Parsis, the Christians and the others. 
All those who regarded India as their motherland 
were Indians with equal rights of citizenship. He 
could never approve of the doctrine of an eye for 
an eye and a tooth for a tooth, much less that of 
a hundred eyes for one eye. His insistence on this 
point annoys many Hindus. Some indulge in abuse. 
Others gently request him to retire to the Himalayas. 
But there are a good number who believe \in 
what he says and wish to act up to it. One such 
friend came to Gandbiji the other day and placed his 


' difficulties before, him. The Congress governments 


were being warned not to trust the Muslims. The 
latter might act as saboteurs and fifth columnists. 


innah Saheb had congratulated the Muslims. of. has | 


the non-Pakistan areas for their labours and sacri- 
ices which had made Pakistan a reality. Some 
members of the Muslim League were openly saying 


that they would not be content with the truncated 


Pakistan that had been secured. Their eyes were 
on Delhi, Agra, Ajmer, Aligarh. Some even dreamt 
of dominating the whole of India. It was a vain 
dream; yet what guarantee was there that the 
Muslims in the Union of India would not use 


their energies and influence towards the realiza- 
tion of that dream? Was it right on the part of 


the 


Congress governments to take the risk of 


trusting them ? 


_ Congress 


son has often come to me saying, 


3 


7 


Gandhiji’s reply was clear and detisive. The 
governments could ‘not discriminate 
‘against anyone on grounds of religion. “ My eldest 
I will be good 
in future. I will not touch wine.’ I tell him, 
‘Though I do not trust you, I shall give you a 

nce. He has not been able to keep to his 


4 word so far. Yet if he comes again, I will not turn | 
him out and I shall hope that he will be as good 


_as his word, until I know that he has come back 


only to deceive me. We must trust the Muslims 
§ in the same way and, at the same time, be vigilant.” 


“ But if we have suspicion in our minds, will it 


not be reflected in our actions ? ” asked the friend. 


‘* 


“No,” said Gandhiji. “ You must not act on 


- suspicion. Look ‘at the British, How much harm 


they have done to India! 1 confess that I am not 


yet wholly free from suspicion. 1 wonder if they 
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can really change completely. I trust Lord Mount- 
batten. The world cannot go on without trust. The 
minorities must realize that they have to be loyal 
to the State under which they live. If they prove 
unworthy, the State can take necessary action. But 
you must not prejudge them. Why die before death?” 


“We must, however, be prepared to fight the 
danger,” persisted another friend. 


“Yes,” said Gandhiji. “The real preparation lies 
in purging ourselves of our inherent weaknesses — 
selfishness and disunity.” 


New Delhi, 18-7-’47 
THE REAL DANGER 


Every student of history knows that India lost 
its independence because of disunity. Selfishness and 
ambition clouded the vision. The result was that 
India passed under foreign domination. Now that 
foreign domination is about to end, the old trait is 
again coming to the surface. The Congress itself 
weakened by all sorts of self-seekers having 
crept in it. Those who have been to jail feel that it 
is their right to occupy the highest posts in the land. 
They feel irritated if anyone who has not been to jail 
is appointed a minister. Criticizing this mentality 
Gandhiji said that if it was not checked, it would 
prove the undoing of the Congress. The Congress 
would lose its prestige as an organization primarily 
for the service of the masses. Was it imagined that 
they had conferred a favour on India by going to 
jail? They were completely wrong if they thought 
that Sardar Patel, Pandit Nehru and others were 
holding high offices today because they had been 


S_N. 


‘to jail. They were there because of their intrinsic 


worth. They were men who had spurned wealth 
and honours for the sake of the service of the 
country. They would be happier out of office. But 
they were bearing the burden as a matter of duty. 
Merit alone should be the criterion for holding 
office. If India was to be free in the real sense of 
_ the term, single-eyed devotion to service without 

desire for reward or lust for power should be 


‘their keynote. They must think of their country 


rather than of themselves. 


A friend told Gandhiji that he had produced 
many fighters but no administrators. Gandhiji pleaded 
guilty to the charge. That was why he was insisting 
that the services of able administrators whether 
Congressmen or not, should be inspanned to esta- 
blish a stable and good government which could 
ameliorate the sufferings of the masses. 


New Delhi, 18-7-'47 S. N. 
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STORY HOUR 
(Continued from Vol. XI, No. 22, p. 211) 
[This too is from Bukhari. cm ¥. Ged. 
XXVI 
The Prophet said, “Whom God intends to favour, 
He tries by placing difficulties in his way.” 
XXVII 
The Prophet said, “If a person does not give 
up lying and committing other sins, it counts for 
nothing with God that he fasts and gives up food 
and drink.” 
XXVIII 
The Prophet said, “Always fear to oppress 


people and give them ground for complaint; for 


nothing can stand between God and such complaint; 
it straightaway reaches the Great White Throne.” 
XXIX | 
The Prophet said, “It is better that a man 
should maintain himself by cutting wood in the 
forest, bringing it to the village upon his own back 
and selling it than that he should beg.” 
XXX 
Some one asked Hazrat Ayisha, “ At what time 
in the morning did the Prophet rise from bed?” 
She replied, “He awoke when he heard the cock 
crowing, and offered prayers.” 
| XXXI 
Omar found a costly robe offered for sale at the 
entrance to the mosque and suggested that the 
Prophet should buy it and use it when he received 
the agents of foreign powers. The Prophet said, 
“Only such a man will wear this robe as has no 
share at all in the rewards which God will distri- 
bute on the Day of Judgment.” 
XXXII 
In one of his jihads the Prophet found that 
a woman had been killed; thereupon he prohibited 
the killing of women and children. 
XXXIII 
The Prophet said, ‘ God reserves His mercy for 
such of his worshippers as have pity upon their 
fellowmen.” 


Errata 


fe Paren of July 1941947. on; page 3b. in’ 


paragraph 5, line 2 of ‘Namdev, the Gardener’ for 
medical read medicinal and in paragraph 6 for 
Brahmin read Brahman. 


FOR AGENTS 


Agents are requested to take note of the following: 

1. Please remember that agents have to deposit 
with us an amount covering the price of their 
demand for two months. A month’s deposit will be 
treated as fixed and the other as current. Every 
week the cost of the copies sent to them would be 
deducted from the current deposit. 

2. The amounts for the deposits are usually sent 
by the agents by cheques. Please note that we do 
not accept cheques. The amount should be remitted 
either by M. O., Postal Order or by a bank draft. 
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FROM GANDHUI’s SPEECHES 


New Delhi, 13-7-'47 
JINNAH SAHEB’S ASSURANCES 

Gandhiji said that he had read a brief report 
of Jinnah Saheb’s Press Conference in the course 
of which it had gladdened his heart to learn that 
Jinnah Saheb had assured complete freedom of 
faith and religious worship and full security of life 
and property to all the minorities living in Pakistan. 
But while any leader may say a thing and say it 
sincerely, it does not follow that the advice is 
straightaway acted upon. It was sad that in -spite 
of the achievement of division, news of stabbings, 
murders, loot and arson came from everywhere. 
He had many Sindhi Hindu friends who were 
leaving their home because they felt they could” 
not live there any longer. Now Karachi was going 
to be the capital of Pakistan. He would like to 
ask Jinnah Saheb whether he was going to wait 
till August-15th to offer protection to the Hindus 
in Sind. If he were in Jinnah Saheb’s place, he 
would be sad beyond measure if any Hindu deserted 
his home in Pakistan through fear of injustice. 
While the Qaid-e-Azam was going to be the 


Governor-General of Pakistan it was true that he 


could do nothing without the advice of his ministers; 
yet that did not mean that he was going to lose 
his hold over the League. On the other hand his 
political power would be even greater. Therefore, © 
it was his duty to forbid such happenings as ‘are 

reported from Sind and elsewhere in the Dominion 

of which he was to be the Governor-General. A 

man or the government of a country could only — 
be judged by its actions and this applied equally 

to India. Some Muslims of the U. P. had fears 
whether they could live there any more. It was — 
the duty of the government there to give them | 
every assurance that the U. P. would always be — 
their home where they could as hitherto live © 
without fear. The British had carried on their rule © 
through the policy of divide and rule but their 
power was over and so should be the favouritism. — 
What mattered it if a minority got a little more 
than its share of the spoils of service or office | 
anywhere ? Minorities were entitled to the fullest — 


: 


justice. Efficiency and merit alone should count 


and the spoils of office given to the minorities over 
a long period by the British to serve their own’ 
ends should no longer lure them. They must realize 
that all these were in the nature of bribes. After. 
all the British could not remove untouchability. | 
It was the Hindus themselves who had opened all 
the ancient temples in South India—a fact that 
gladdened his heart for it was by removing the 
stain of untouchability that Hinduism could live. 
No privileges should be given to anyone in the 
new India. It was the poor and neglected and 
down-trodden and weak that should be their special 
care and attention. A Brahmin should not grudge 
it if more money was spent on the uplift of the 
Harijans, At the same time a Brahmin may not be. 
done down simply because he was a Brahmin. In 
fact the Brahmins were a very small minority, There 
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must be pure and undefiled justice for everyone in 
both Pakistan and Hindustan. 


DIVISION OF THE ARMY 

Gandhiji referred again with intense feeling to 
the division of the army. He could not ‘understand 
why they could not remain united for the object 
of facing foreign aggression. The present mode of 
division might even lead to internal warfare between 
the two armies who might even look upon them- 
selves as rivals. That would be a tragedy too deep 
for tears. As a matter of fact division of the army 
was a factor which would weaken the defence 
forces. It was up to them to ponder deeply over 
this. He hoped that even if they had not learnt 
the lesson of ahimsa during the last 30 years, they 
had at any rate learnt not to live as slaves of 
anyone —not only of the British. If they had, what 
need of armies anywhere? This was the lesson he 
was trying to teach the Hindus in Noakhali and 
the Muslims in Bihar. If they had the personal 
courage he would not mind if they resisted op- 
pression even violently. Naturally, he would always 
plead for non-violent resistance because the latter 
meant that God was their sole Protector. Violent 


resistance invariably meant the aid of the -sword 


which was at best a poor weapon of defence. 
New Delhi, 14-7-'47 
THE FUNDAMENTAL DIFFERENCE 


It is said that my speeches nowadays are 
depressing. Some even suggest that I should not 


speak at all. This multitude of advisers reminds me — 


of a painter who had exposed his painting in a 
shop window without glass inviting critics to mark 
the parts they did not like. The result was a daub. 
The painter had simply tried to show that it was 
impossible to please all parties. He was, therefore, 
satisfied that he had painted a ‘good picture. His 
business was to produce a work which satisfied his 
artistic taste. Mine is a similar case. I hope I 
never speak for the sake of speaking. I speak 
because I feel that I have something to say to the 


people. It is true that I do not agree with what. 


many of my closest friends have done or are doing. 
Whilst I am in Delhi and I have an opinion about 
some current events, I cannot help giving that 
opinion. And what are the differences that matter ? 
If you analyse them you would find only one 
fundamental difference to which all the others 
could be traced. Non-violence is my creed. It 
never was of the Congress. With the Congress it 
has always been a policy. A policy takes the shape 
of a creed whilst it lasts, no longer. The Congress 


had every right to change it when it found it 


necessary. A creed can never admit of any change. 
_ Now though according to the Congress constitution 
the policy abides, the practice has undoubtedly 
altered the policy. Technicians may quarrel with 
the fact. You and I cannot, must not. Why should 
not the makers of the present Congress change 
their policy in fact? The law will take care of 
itself. It should also be noted that in the constitu- 
tion the word peaceful is used, not non-violent. 
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In Bombay when the Congress met in 1934 I 
tried hard to have the word peaceful replaced by 
non-violent and I failed. Therefore, it is open to give 
the word peaceful a meaning probably less than 
that of non-violent. I see none. But my opinion is 
irrelevant. It is for the savants to determine the 
difference, if any. All that you and I need to 
realize is that the Congress practice is not non- 
violent today in the accepted sense of the term. If 
the Congress was pledged to the policy of non- 
violence, there would be no army supported by it. 
But she sports an army which may eat up the 
civilians and establish military rule in India unless 
the people listen to me. Am I to give up all hope 
of their ever listening to me? I cannot doit whilst 
there is breath left in me. And if the people do 
not wish to listen to my non-violent dirge, there 
is no reason for critics to dissuade me from speaking 
to the public. 

Let me make one thing clear. I have - frankly 
and fully admitted that what we practised during 
the past thirty years was not non-violent resistance 
but passive resistance which only the weak offer 
because they are unable, not unwilling, to offer 
armed resistance. If we knew the use of non-violent 
resistance which only those with hearts of oak can 
offer, we would present to the world a totally 
different picture of free India instead of an India 
cut in twain, one part highly suspicious of the other 
and the two too much engaged in mutual strife to 
be able to think cogently of the food and clothing 
of the hungry and naked millions who know no 
religion but that of the one and only God who 
appears to them in the guise of the necessaries of 
life. Not for them the sanguinary strife or the cinema 
pictures showing them how efficiently to cut one 
another’s throats ! 

New Delhi, 15-7-'47 
_- THE PROBLEM OF BENGAL 

Gandhiji referred to some questions that had 
been put to him by Bengali friends. He was told 
that the Hindus in Eastern Bengal feared that now 
that the province was divided into two, the Hindus 
of Western Bengal would forget them and that the 
Hindus of East Bengal would be weakened. Gandhiji 
said that he could never understand such fears. 
All were Indians first and last, wherever they lived 
and to whatever creed or class or province they 
belonged. Religion was entirely a personal matter. 
Each one could approach his Creator as he liked. 
But the poison of separatism had gone deep into 
the soil. When he was in Noakhali he was just as 
much at home there as elsewhere. And were the 
Muslims of East Bengal and the Hindus of Bihar, 
for example, always going to behave as mad men? 
He was never going to subscribe to such a fear. 
He wanted to reiterate that while he did not like 
division, it was at the moment a fait accompli and 
they had to face up to it. But it was always possible 
by correct conduct to lessen an evil and eventually 
even to bring good out of evil. In spite of the 


division, the people of Eastern and Western Bengal 
( Continued on p. 254) 
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IN DEFENCE 
(By M. RK. Gandhi ) 

The correspondent from whose letter I had 
quoted the other day writes: 

“T entirely agree with the opinion you have 
expressed on the views set forth in a letter I wrote 
eleven years ago. Nevertheless, I lacked the courage 
to act up to them. I often say to myself, ‘ Why 
enter the black hole at all ?’ In spite of your 
presenting society with the ideal man of your imagi- 
nation for its own good, it seems to me that that 
good would be better served by keeping intact the 
restraints handed down by men of experience. It is 
true that sex-consciousness should be removed. It 
is also true that the feeling of ownership of women 
should likewise go. But in propagating these funda- 
mental rules, persons have been known to have 
damaged our society to a great extent. It seems to me 
to be dangerous. X objects even to sitting on the same 
mat with women. He may be an example of faith 
in our old wisdom. Nevertheless, the idea is not to 
be lightly set aside. The sage advice of the Guta 
that whatever the great in a society do, common 
people will follow, is unforgettable. Therefore, it seems 
to me that it is wisdom for those who have reached 
a higher state to act in accordance with the capa- 
city of those many who belong to alower state and 
this they will do in order to avoid the risk of the 
lower state people resorting to thoughtless imitation. 
I admit, however, one apt argument in defence of 
your position, viz., that if there was nobody to 
demonstrate the feasibility of the higher state, 

society would never develop faith in that state. 

Therefore, someone has got to demonstrate the feasi- 

bility of reaching the high state. I seem to reach 

the conclusion that every great person has got to 
model his behaviour after due appreciation of the 

pros and cons.” . 

I like the above criticism. Everyone should lear 
how to measure his own weakness. He, who, knowing 
his own weakness, imitates the strong, is bound to 
fail. Hence have I contended that everyone should 
construct his own restraints. 

I do not think that X goes so far as to object 
to squatting on the same mat as women. I should 
be surprised if your statement proved true. I could 
not appreciate such prohibition. I have never known 
him to defend it. 

I can only detect ignorance in likening woman 
to the black hole. The very thought is insulting to 
both man and woman. May not her son sit side by 
side with his mother or the man share the same 
bench in a train with his sister? He who suffers 
excitement through such juxtaposition is surely 
worthy of pity. 

Although I believe that-for the sake of social 
good one should abandon many things, I feel that 
there is room for wise discretion even in the obser- 
vance of such restraints. In Europe there is a society 
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of men which advocates stark nakedness. I was 
asked to join that society and I refused to do so. 
My objection was that the proposition was into- 
lerable and that unless a measure of self-control 
had become an established fact, the exhibition of 
nakedness was not desirable. This I said although 
I believe that theoretically speaking there is nothing 
harmful in both the sexes going about in utter 
nakedness. It is said that in their state of innocence 
Adam and Eve had not even a fig leaf to cover 
their nakedness. But immediately they became aware 
of their nakedness, they began to cover themselves 
and were hurled from Paradise. Are we not in 
that inherited fallen state? If we were to forget 
that, we would surely harm ourselves. I consider 
this an instance of observing prohibition for the 
sake of social good. 

Contrarywise, for the very sake of society it 
was just and proper to give up untouchability 
although it was fashionable among people of accepted 
merit. Marriage of nine-year-old girls used to be 
defended on the ground of social good. So was 
prohibition against crossing the seas. Such instances 
can be multiplied. Every custom has to be examined 


on its own merits. 


Restraints must not be such as to perpetuate 
sex-consciousness. In most of our daily transactions 
such consciousness is absent. Such occasion, so far 
as I am aware, is only one. If the consciousness 
afflicted us the whole day long, we should be 
considered to have a corrupt mind and such a mind 


- ig not conducive to social welfare. If the villagers 


were continuously sex-conscious, they would be 
useless for advancement of self and society. 

New Delhi; 20-7-’47 . 

( Translated from the original in Gujarati ) 


Universal Military Training : 
A friend put forth a suggestion that compulsory 


‘military training for the youth of India would go 


far to inculcate the virtues of discipline and unity. 
Gandhiji agreed that discipline and unity were abso- 
lutely necessary if India was to stand on its own 
legs. The distinctions of high and low must disappear. 
But was it so in the ranks of the military ? He did 
not know that military training was responsible for 
social virtue. 

The friend cited the example of the I N. A. 
Had not they solved the communal problem satis- 
factorily whilst they were fighting under Netaji ? 
They were all Indians first and last. “ Whatever 
they did then was under stress,” said Gandhiji. 
“But have they been able to live up to that ideal 
after their return to India? In the British military 
system the Gurkhas, the Pathans, the Rajputs, the 
Sikhs, and the others had been kept aloof from 
each other. If all that the militarists claimed 
were true, there would not have been the ugly 
wars that we have witnessed. The less said about 
military training the better. * Discipline was common 
to both. The victories of peace were any day su- 
perior to those of war. 


New Delhi, 18-7-'47 S. N, 
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THE ROOT CAUSE OF PARTITION 


Many people come to Gandhiji and express 
their dissatisfaction over the partition of India. 
They know that Gandhiji has always been opposed 
to it. Why does he not give tangible form to his 
opposition ? they ask. It is wrong for him to say 
that he is a spent bullet or that the country is 
not behind him. “Give us the lead and you will 
see for yourself whether the country is behind you 
or not.” Gandhiji is sometimes amused by such 
talk. Against whom is he to give:the lead? It was 
not the British who had partitioned the country. 
It had been done with the consent of the Congress 
howsoever reluctantly. There was only one way to 
avoid the calamity and that was by the non- 
violence of the brave. But how could the people 
develop it overnight? Talking to some friends on 
this subject he said that the leaders had agreed 
to the partition as the last resort. They did not feel 
that they had made a mistake. Rather than let the 
whole country go to the dogs, they agreed to the 
partition, hoping to give the country a much- 
needed rest. He felt differently. He had said that 
he would rather let the whole country be reduced 
to ashes than yield an inch to violence. But non- 
violence was his creed. It was not so with the 
Congress. The Congress had accepted non-violence 
as a policy. Badshah Khan was the only leader 
who believed in non-violence as a creed. Even 
he had not imbibed the doctrine through and 
through. 


“TI have admitted my mistake,” he continued. 
“T thought our struggle was based on non-violence, 
whereas in reality it was no more than passive 
resistance which essentially is a weapon of the 
weak. It leads naturally to armed resistance when- 
ever possible.”. In South Africa the English 
Chairman of his meeting, the late Mr. Hosken had 
said that he (Gandhiji) was fighting for the cause 
of the weak. Therefore he was resorting to passive 
resistance. Gandhiji had contradicted the statement. 
He had said that they were not weak in the sense 
the Chairman meant. The struggle in the Transvaal 
was not passive resistance. It was based on non- 
violence. The source of their strength was soul 
force, not physical force. 


Intoxicated with his success in South Africa, 
he came to India. Here too the struggle bore fruit. 
But he now realized that it was not based on 
non-violence. If he had known so then, he would 
not have launched the struggle. But God wanted 
to take that work from him. So He blurred his 


vision. It was because their struggle was not non- . 


violent that they today witnessed loot, arson and 
murder. 


A friend interposed that Gandhiji had always 
maintained that our struggle was based on non- 
violence, though of the weak. 


Gandhiji said that his was a mistaken statement. 
There was no such thing as non-violence of the 
weak. Non-violence and weakness was a contradic- 
tion in terms. He had never experienced the dark 
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despair that was today within him. He was a born 
fighter who did not know failure. But he was 
groping today. 

“But why should you feel despondent?” 
persisted the friend. “I see clearly,” replied 
Gandhiji, “that if the country cannot be turned 
to non-violence it will be bad for it and the world. 
It will mean goodbye to freedom. It might even 
mean a military dictatorship. I am day and night 
thinking how non-violence of the brave can be 
cultivated. 

“TI said at the Asiatic Conference that I hoped 
the fragrance of the non-violence of India would 
permeate the whole world. I often wonder if that 
hope will materialize.” 


New Delhi, 18-7-'47 
NOTES 


Nationalist Muslims 

The plight of the Nationalist Muslims is sad. 
They have believed in the unity of India. They 
considered themselves Indians first and last though 
they were no less proud of Islam. There was no 
conflict between the two states—nationalism and 
religion. Nevertheless they have come under the 
shadow of suspicion. Only those who are true will 
come out scatheless. cn, 


S. N. 


A Plea for Tolerance 
A mad man disturbed the prayer meeting last 


- week. He was gently led away from the prayer 


ground. Quoting an Italian doctor Lambroso, 
Gandhiji said that he (the doctor) was right when 
he said that the whole world was a mad house in 
which some were less or more mad than others. 
He (Gandhiji) appealed to all to be tolerant of 
each other’s shortcomings. If they befriended the 
weak-minded they would find that love would 
soothe them and make the insane much less insane. 
Anger and rough handling only exaggerated the 
failing. : 
New Delhi, 18-7-'47 
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FROM GANDHIJI'’S SPEECHES 
(Continued from p. 251) 


were going to be Bengalis and speak the same 
language. The Hindus of Western Bengal must live 
as friends with the Muslims there. If they did, 
the Muslims of Eastern Bengal would certainly 
reciprocate the friendship with their Hindu brothers. 
None must look upon the other as his enemy. Only 
such action could drive out fear. He added too 
that Western Bengal was better able to help the 
Hindus in East Bengal because the government of 
West Bengal was in their hands. 


He had been asked whether the B. P. C. C. should 
now be split up into two. His answer was a firm 
negative. The Congress Committee there must never 
look upon Bengal as divided. The B. P.C.C. would 
act as before though there would be sub-committees 
in the two halves working under the parent body. 
The Congress was national. Its doors were open to 
every Indian who chose to enter its portals. 


He was also asked why Profulla Babu and 
Suresh Babu who were of Eastern’ Bengal were 
serving as ministers in Western Bengal, thus de- 
serting their brothers of East Bengal. He saw no 
reason whatsoever why they should not serve in 
the West. It did not mean that they were deserting 
their homes. In fact they would serve as links and 
strengthen the bonds between the two Provinces. 


Gandhiji asked them not to see evil everywhere. 


All Muslims were not bad just as all Hindus were . 


not bad. It is generally the impure who see impurity 
in others. It was their duty to see the best and 
have no fear. 


New Delhi, 16-7-'47 


Gandhiji commenced his prayer discourse by a 
reference to the bhajan of the evening. He first 
came across it as a schoolboy. Whilst the opening 
line rang true, namely, that there was nothing in 
_the body or the world’s goods to gloat over, for the 
body would be reduced to ashes and worm-eaten, 
the last line did not appeal to him. Why had Kabir, 
the author of the song, said that the world perished 
with one’s body? They knew that the world would 
survive the destruction of millions of bodies. The 
truth was that men should leave the world the 
richer for their having lived in it. Was it not richer 
for Kabir having lived in it ? The world lived be- 
cause men died. The world would die of suffocation, 
if men could refuse to die. 


DRAVIDISTAN ? 


Gandhiji then referred to the movement for 
Dravidistan — Southern India comprising the popula- 
tion speaking the four Dravidian languages — Telugu, 
Tamil, Malayalam and Kanarese. Why should this 
portion of India speaking the four languages be 
separated from the rest ? Had not these languages, 
rich as they were, drawn largely upon Sanskrit for 
their richness? He had travelled through the four 
provinces and he found no difference between them 
and the rest of the provinces. It was a myth to 
consider that those living in the south of the 
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Vindhya Range were non-Aryans and in the north 
Aryans. Whatever they might have been at one time, 
they were so intermixed that they were one people 
from Kashmir to Cape Comorin, notwithstanding that 
India was cut into two. It would be folly to make 
further divisions. If they did not stop at that divi- 
sion, there would be no end to independent sovereign 
States which would be useless for India and the 
world. Let it not be said of them that they were 
fit for one political system only under bondage and 
as free men, savage-like they would split up into as 
many groups as they liked, each group going its own 
way. Or would they be held in bondage by one 
despotic State possessing an army large enough to 
bring them under subjection ? He adjured them and 
especially the people of the South to give up the 
thraldom of the English language which was good 
as a language of international commerce and diplo- 
macy. It could never become the language of the 
millions of India. The century or more of British 
rule had failed to make English spoken by more 
than a few millions in this ocean of Indian humanity. 
If they looked at the census they would discover 
that more millions spoke Hindustani, a mixture of 
Hindi and Urdu, written in the Nagari or Urdu 
scripts. Sanskritized Hindi or Persianized Urdu was 
confined to far fewer.-He was asked whether they 
could learn it in their own provincial script. He 
had no objection. As a matter of fact the Hindu- 
stani Prachar Sabha allowed the boys of the South 
to learn Hindustani in their provincial script. They 
later on learnt the two scripts, so that they could 
become easily acquainted with the literature in the 
North. Patriotism demanded that much from them. 
There was a grave danger of their becoming pettily 
provincial-minded. If all became petty, where would 
be the India of their love? He freely admitted that 
if it was, as it was, wrong for the Southerners not 
to learn Hindustani, it was equally wrong for the 
Northerners not to learn one or more of the Southern 
languages which had very rich literature. He appeal- 
ed to members from the South to resolve never to 
ask for English speech in an Indian audience. 
They would then soon pick up Hindustani. Let 
them remember that India free could cohere as 
one, only if it accepted moral government. Congress 
as a fighting machine against bondage was held 
together by its moral force. Should it be different 
when it had almost attained political freedom ? 
New Delhi, 17-7-°47 


INDIANS IN SOUTH AFRICA 

Referring to the newspaper report that the latest 
campaign against Indians in South Africa had taken 
the form of boycott of the Indian traders by the 
European community, accompanied by threats of 
violence, Gandhiji said that he was deeply interested 
in the problem of Indians in South Africa, having 
spent 20 years of his life in that country. He would 
be pained and surprised if the Boers with whom 
Indians did not compete, were in any way associa- 
ted with violence to the Indians. He recalled with 
pride how when he was marching through the 
Transvaal with probably two thousand: humble 
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Indians, the Boers were uniformly kind to them 
who were completely non-violent. He suspected 
that there were mischief-makers at the back of 
this proposed violence. He hoped that the news 
was highly exaggerated. Field-Marshal Smuts and 
the South African Whites knew that now India was 
as independent as they and they were for the time 
being members of the same Commonwealth as they. 
Were their partners to be singled out for invidious 
treatment ? Was Mrs. Pandit to be baulked of the 
victory her deputation to the U.N. O. had attained? 
If Field-Marshal Smuts could not control the unruly 
element in the community it was his duty to resign. 
He called upon Pandit Nehru and Jinnah Saheb to 
send a joint telegram to General Smuts that now 
that India had come into her own, it was the duty 
of the Union Government to accord equal rights 
and protection to the Indians in South-Africa. 


The speeches in the House of Commons 
reported in the papers said Dominion Status meant 
Independence plus something more. The proof 
of the pudding lay in the eating. Did Dominion 
Status really mean that all those who became 
members of the Commonwealth would become 
equals ? The spoken word to be true had to be 
supported by corresponding action throughout the 
Commonwealth. 


Lord Mountbatten was still the Viceroy. He was 
a great admiral.and belonged to the Royal House. 
He should .use his great personal influence to 
secure justice for the Indians of South Africa. He 
also warned the Indian compatriots to cohere 
together. Let there be no divisions among them. 
The rich should not neglect the poor. 


TEMPLE ENTRY AND UNTOUCHABILITY 


Referring next to the question of untouchability 
Gandhiji said that South India except Cochin had 
made big strides in that matter. He complimented 
Sir C. P. for the good work he had done in advising 
the Maharaja to throw open to the Harijans all the 
temples in Travancore. Now Andhma, British Kerala 
and Tamil Nad had followed suit. This was a 
cheéring news. But what about Kashi Vishwanath, 
the temple in Haradwar and _ other’ temples 
throughout India? He knew that many Harijans 
wanted economic betterment and _ educational 
facilities. This they were entitled to. But for their 
own sakes the Hindus could not be satisfied unless 
temple entry was complete. In his opinion Hindu 
temples were not pure till every Hindu without 
any distinction whatsoever was freely entitled to 
offer worship precisely in the same way as the 
tallest among them. Pure Hinduism had no inequality. 
All were equal in the eye of God. All the religions 
in the world were on their trial today. He wanted 
Hinduism to come out of the test with full 
marks. \ 


New Delhi, 18-7-'47 


OuUR HELP IN DIFFICULTY 


Drawing attention to the bhajan of the evening 
Gandhiji said that he did not know whether it was 
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Mira’s bhajan or not. The tune was different 
from Mirabai’s ordinary tune. The sentiment was 
undoubtedly hers. It said that God alone could extri- 
cate man from difficulties. Today India was passing 
through great difficulty. Were they to look to man 
or God to deliver their country? If they believed 
in the bhajan they were to look to God and none 
else and they would be perfectly safe. Independence 
of India Bill would be proclaimed the day after. ( 19th 
July ). According to it the Governors-General would 
be appointed by them, the people of India and not 
imposed on India as hitherto. Therefore, Lord 
Mountbatten would be the Governor-General of 
India by their appointment precisely as a chaprasi 
could be. This was not said in disparagement. It 
was a compliment paid to\Lord Mountbatten that 
he had elected to be the Indian Union’s servant 
deriving his appointment from them. It was necessary 
to say this in order to dispel the suspicion that 
still lingered in many minds. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE DAWN 


Gandhiji next referred to an open letter written 
by the editor of the Dawn to him in the day’s 
issue. It was the Qaid-e-Azam’s mouthpiece. The 
editor had taken Gandhiji to task for saying that 
Jinnah Saheb’s assurances about the protection of 
the minorities in Pakistan would be valued according 
to the corresponding deeds of the Muslims in 
Pakistan. He adhered to his statement and held. 
that it carried no reflection. He had said the same 
of the Viceroy and the Congress 
fear that had seized the Hindus of Sind was an 
ominous beginning The ediror had further talked 
about the sufferings and fears of the Muslim 
minority in the U. P. and had given a number of 
instances in support. He (Gandhiji) would reply 
that even if the allegations were proved true, 
there would be no justification for similar treatment 
in Sind as Sind’s misdeeds would be none in 
the U. P. He ‘must confess that he had known 
nothing about many allegations against the U. P. 
The editor perhaps did not know that he had 
alluded publicly. to the allegations about which 
he knew nothing. As soon as he read the remarks 
referred to, he wrote to Rafi Saheb and as he 
was not in Delhi he wrote to the Chief Minister 
who wrote in reply and later saw him and told 
him that there was great exaggeration in wHat the 
editor had written. What was true in it was 
attempted to be remedied at once. The guilty 
parties were punished whenever traced. No pains 
were spared in order to trace the offenders. But 
he added that the aggression in the first instance 
had come from the Leaguers. He did not seek to 
justify the Hindu offenders. He and his fellow 
ministers were doing their best to keep the turbulent 
element under check. He had a suggestion to make 
to the Dawn and all the newspapers, ._ whatever 
their hue, that they should avoid all exaggeration. 
In order to give effect to the suggestion they should 
appoint a Joint Board to which all reports 
about communal trouble would be submitted and 
even passed on to responsible ministers and when 


ministers. The——— 
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necessary, given siubliciky. His suggestion : eile 
find favour only if the editors realized their duty 
to the public and were anxious that a peremptory 
stop should be put to all communalism, Division 
having become a settled fact it was surely time 
that the country was allowed to settle down to the 
constructive work of feeding and clothing the ill-fed 
and ill-clad millions. The editors had a weighty 
part to play in the noble task. To foment trouble 


was‘ ignoble. 
New Delhi, 19-7-'47 
GOVERNMENT JOBS 


Gandhiji began his after-prayer discourse by 
telling the gathering that there was nothing of 
special import that he could pass on to them in 
connection with the day’s Working Committee 
meeting. One thing, however, he thought he should 
share with them. The members of the Working 
Committee were deploring the mad desire for holding 
office that had today seized the Congress ranks. It 
é. a sad commentary on the members of an orga- 
nization that had identified itself with the masses. 
How .many jobs could any government provide in 


any case? Government service was only for those. 


who would servé as a matter of duty as was the 


case with top-ranking leaders. It was no use re mind- 


ing him that such was not the case under British 
rule. They must not do as free men what they were 
not ashamed to do as slaves. Any hankering after 
goveriuuent jobs by Congressmen simply because 
Congress was now in power was inconsistent with 
Congress ideals. = = 


Cow PROTECTION 


The second thing Gandhiji alluded to was aie | 


number of wires which he was receiving, advising 
prohibition of cow slaughter. While he had always 
been a worshipper of the cow, he saw no reason 
why he should ask their Government to stop the 
slaughter of cows because it was contrary to 
Hindu religion. The tragedy was that the senders 
of the wires, and the Hindus as a whole, did not 
realize that while they did not actually slaughter 
cows themselves, they did equally badly by them. 
In the end God was the Protector of the cow as 
He was of all. But the Hindus starved cows and 
cattle in general, they did not look after them 
as they should, they sold cows that were out of 
milk and never thought that they were sending 
them to the slaughter house. They sold them to 
the best bidder. They were cruel to bullocks and 
tortured them with goads. It ill befitted them to 
expect the law to observe their religion for them. 
Cattle wealth was largely in the hands of the 
Hindus but in no country was the breed so poor 
and so neglected. He remembered the magnificent 
specimens of cattle in England where, while they 
certainly did eat beef, they bestowed the greatest 
care on their cattle wealth. Gandhiji implored them 
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to turn their attention to the preservation of cows 
and cattle wealth. They could save them without 
recourse to law. 


THE NATIONAL FLAG 


He then spoke of a letter he had received from 
a person who had written angrily about the rumour 
that from 15th August the: Union Jack would 
occupy accorner of the National Flag. If this 
happened, the writer said, he would tear the flag 
into pieces and die rather than tolerate it. This, 
the speaker said, was a thoughtless outlook. The 
Union Jack in itself had committed no crime. The 
hurt caused to India during long years of subjection 
had been caused by British officers. But ‘they were 
now going. Lord Mountbatten was staying on but 
not as Viceroy. He would henceforth be their 
first servant, carry out the will of the Cabinet who 
were the people’s representatives. Gandhiji saw 
no harm whatsoever in the Union Jack occupying 
a corner in their flag so long as India remained a 
Dominion. It would be an act of courtesy towards 
their erstwhile enemy. It was a gesture worthy of 
the tradition they had patiently built up. The Indian 
Independence measure had become law with amaz- 
ing speed. It sometimes took a year to get an im- 
portant Bill through the British Parliament but 
this had been passed inside of a week. Whether 
the British were giving up their holdon India with 
good intent or otherwise time aléne would show. 
In the meantime they must realize that the reten- 
tion of the Union Jack for such Period as India 
was a Dominion was in his opinion a point of | 
honour. Even if in the past they. had looked on 
the Britis sh as. enemies — he himself never looked 
upon anyone as an enemy — that was no reason for 
visiting the sins of the fathers on the children. He 
had Been a born fighter anda rebel all his life and 
he would be the last person in the world to submit | 
to any indignity. As a matter of fact, however, he 
had heard with sorrow at the Working Committee 
that the Union Jack was not going to occupy : 
place on the flag. He asked them not to gia 
over the omission. The British Governm 
recognized their independence, it was open to ee 
to do as they liked. He was solicitous about their 
traditions. 
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have worked all our life. Yesterday about 25 young 
men from one of our classes came to me and asked 
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HINDI V. HINDUSTANI 


(By M. K. Gandhi ) 
Shrimati Perinbehn Captain writes: 


“It was with shame, disgust and sorrow that 
T heard on the Delhi radio that our own group 
of men wished to dethrone our. national language 
for which we have been struggling all these years. 
The deepest cut is that Congressmen of standing 
should be so blinded by prevailing passions as to 
break the very thing which all Congressmen have 
cherished and worked for. One would have thought 
that at least some 
‘ yemained. amongst our so-called bigger leaders. Please 
write to me fully what you would like: (1) Our 
Hindustani Committee to do, (2) our honest and 
self-sacrificing Hindustani pracharaks to do, and 
(3) last but not least, those of our countrymen — 
us, Muslims, Parsees, Christians and Jews, 
who have accepted and love Hindustani as under- 
stood by the Congress fesolution, to do. 


“T know you must'be busy, but still please do 
give some time to this question, as I think that 
this is one of the strong links, which may in 
happier times bring back the oneness of our beloved 
country as we have envisaged it and for which we 


why some narrow-minded men should coerce them 
-imto a narrow groove when they loved Hindustani 
and the beauty of both forms of literature and its 
national value. Please try and prevent our friends 
from losing ‘their vision through hatred and thereby 
losing all hopes of linking in true friendship and 
love the whole country from Kashmir to Kanya- 
kumari and Assam to Sind.” 


This represents the common grief of many 
nationalists like her, labelled Congressmen or not. 
Since this letter was written the threat has been 
postponed for two months or until such time as the 
Constituent Assembly meets again. It is a wise 
postponement which gives time for passions to 
cool down in order to allow: clear thinking. 

Let the Hindus, by their conduct, direct or 
indirect, disprove the Muslim League statement 
that we, the Hindus and the Muslims of India, are 
not one nation but two and that too because of our 
respective religions. Congressmen have declared 
from the very inception of the Congress that India 
is one nation composed of men belonging to all 
religions aad sects known, in the world and it has 
proved the claim often enough at crucial moments 


statesmanship might have. 


in spite of. many lapses which it would be easy to 
fling in its face. 


Dadabhai Naoroji, whose grand-daughter has 
written the above letter with so much feeling, bas 


become and still remains the only Grand Old..Man 
of India. 


Pherozeshah Mehta became the uncrowned king 
of the Bombay Presidency and after Dadabhai 
Naoroji’s death ruled the Congress by right of 
service unselfishly rendered. 


Who was Budruddin Tyebjee—at one time 
President of the Congress ? Was he not a Musalman 
every inch of him ? Was he any the less an Indian? 
India has many religions but only one nationality | 
and this, I dare tosay,in spite of its two divisions. 
They may persist for a long time, but we must not 
be enemies one of the other for a single minute. 
Ic takes two to make a quarrel; but friendship does 
not require reciprocity. That which requires reci- 
procity is a bargain. This friendship, otherwise called 
love or non-violence, belongs not to the, cowardly 
but to the brave and the seeing. 

I entirely endorse Perinbehn’s remark that not 
Hindi, highly Sanskritized written in the Nagari 
character nor Urdu, highly Persianized written in 
the Urdu character can ever be the link between 
two or more'communities in India. It can only be 
Hindustani which is a fusion of the two forms 
robbed of their artificial character and written 
either in the Nagari or the Urdu character. This 


-natural fusion has been going on for many years 


and like all natural processes, it has been slow but 
none the less sure. It does not matter to me 
whether my Muslim brother reciprocates or not, 
by trying to understand my form of speech or 
writing; but surely I am richer by endeavouring to 
understand his form of speech and writing. Speaking 
to many Muslim divines [| have not found it diffi- 
cult to explain my meaning through Hindustani 
though I have never attempted to pretend to speak 
their highflown Persianized Urdu. They have as a 
rule been the losers and | invariably the gainer. What 
is true of me is true, | am sure, of many more. 
Now about her main questions: 


Every member of the Hindustani Committee is 
to live up to his creed, that is to say, he or she 
should himself or herself master both the scripts 
and be familiar with a mixture of the two forms, 
Hindi and Urdu. This will happen when both are 
diligently studied in their simple forms. And when 
this first requisite is fulfilled, he or she must try 
to induce others to acquire the knowledge. 
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Secondly, if the Hindustan! pracharaks are honest 
and self-sacrificing they are bound to infect their 
surroundings with the spirit that actuates them. 

Thirdly, those who have accepted Hindustani 
as the national language of the whole of India and 
love it, have to prove their acceptance by speaking 
and writing only in Hindustani, when it is meant 
for those who do not know the mother-tongue. 
Thus a Tamilian will speak only in Tamil to a 
fellow Tamilian, but with a. non-Tamilian he will 
make use of Hindustani and not English as is now 
the wont. 


New Delhi, 25-7-’47 3 
GANDHIJ’S’ SPEECHES 
New, Delhi, 20-7-’47 
DON’T CRY OVER SPILT MILK 
' Gandghiji said that some friends were insistently 
telling him thac his post-prayer discourses were 
having a depressant effect on the people in general. 
After all the freedom for which he had fought all 
his life was at their door. He knew that there 
could be no economic freedom or moral betterment 
without political freedom. Therefore, why did he 
not rejoice ? Gandhiji said that there was some 
force in this argument. But asa satyagrahi wedded 
to Truth, he could never say what did not come 
from the depths of his heart. The partition of India 
‘was there and he could not but be unhappy about 
it. If, however, what he said depressed them the 
fault was not his. He had told them that it was 
no use crying over spilt milk. He had been a 
rebel and a fighter all his life and had found great 
happiness therein. But he had never been defeated 
in spirit. He could not weep nor could he make 
others do so. He had gone to Noakhali to wipe 
their tears and tell them not to mourn over the 
loss of life and property. A satyagrahi knew no 
defeat. Even if their leaders had made a mistake, 
there was no consciousness about it. They believed 


that what they had done was for the good of the 


country. If they were happy, the audience too felt 
likewise. It was no part of his duty to seek to 
deprive them of their happiness. If the Congress 
decided on celebrations on August 15th, those who 
felt like joining must join in them. Congress, as a 
democratic organization, was never going to force 
anyone to do anything against his or her wishes. 
It was true that the British were going. Those few 
who remained would remain as their servants to 
do their bidding. Gandhiji brought home to the 
audience the difference between gaining a victory 
as Congress had done through passive resistance 
and that gained by armed force. Now power was 
going to be in their hands. But the real day of 
rejoicing would be when the Hindus and the 
Muslims would live as brothers, even though in the 
two dominions. He was distressed to hear that the 
Purijab Muslim League were holding out threats of 
violence if the decision of the Boundary Commission 
went against their wishes. Some Sikhs had said 
likewise. Gandhiji ‘deplored this attitude. It was 
_ inconsistent with the honour of the parties who had 
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agreed to arbitration. Having agreed they must 
conform to the decision. 


THE TRAGEDY OF BURMA 


He then referred to the terrible tragedy of 
Burma. It was incredible that the very people 
who had fought for Burma’s freedom and 
had brought her to its threshold should have been 
murdered thus in cold blood by assassins. He knew 
Burma and her people fairly well. They had taken 
Buddhism from this country. They had been made 
part of us by the British, but they had now elected 
to remain separate. Nevertheless, they were our 
neighbours with close cultural ties. It was sad that 
the followers of Lord Buddha should resort to 
such mad violence. He hoped that India would 
learn a lesson from the sad happening which was 
a tragedy not only for Burma but for Asia and 
the whole world. He was afraid that it was not © 
ordinary murder, but there was political ambition 
behind the act. Such doings had become part and 
parcel of political strife the world over and it did 
not augur well for the future of humanity. He 
referred to the barbarities in India and pointed a 
warning finger and hoped that they would desist 
from following the path of mutual destruction. He 
sympathized with the relations of the murdered 
leaders and with the Government of Burma and 
asked the audience to pray with him that God 
would change the hearts of those who had committed 
those murders for the attainment of their ends. 
What was needed was not the dagger and the 
pistol but the play of reason for change of heart 
that would rid men’s minds of the lust for blood. 

WELCOME CHANGE 

Lastly, Gandhiji said with pleasure that two of 
his suggestions had commended themselves to the 
editor of the Dawn. The latter had assured him 
through the columns of his paper that all minorities 
would be well-treated and perfectly safe in Pakistan 
and that they too wanted all to live together 
as brothers. | 

His second suggestion regarding the getting of 
news published had also been accepted. The editor 
had appealed to. Gandhiji as a journalist to take 
up the task of initiating a committee. The speaker 
said that he had not the time and his movements 
were uncertain. But there was no reason whatso- 


_ever why other journalists should not be approached 


to the end proposed. 

He longed for the day when minorities every- 
where could say that they were equally safe and 
happy whether in Pakistan or in the Indian Union. 


Then only, in his opinion, would there be real 


freedom and cause for rejoicing. 
New Delhi, 21-7-'47 
CELEBRATIONS ON AUGUST I5TH 

A non-Muslim friend living in the Pakistan area 
writes : t 
You people are talking loud about the cele- 
bration of 15th August next as the Independence 
Day. Have you thought how we, the non-Muslims 
of Pakistan, are to celebrate the day and with what 
joy in our hearts? We here shall be afraid about 


a 


ee 


os 
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our own safety when you might be rejoicing. Can 
you direct us as to what we might do? Can it be 
a day of anything but Our Muslim 
neighbours have begun to put fright into our hearts 
from now! What will the Muslims of 
Union be thinking? Are they not likely to share 
the same fright? We are frightened to such an 
extent that we feel we are in danger of compulsory 
conversion to Islam. It is all very well for you to 
preach courage and to prattle that everyone’s 
religion is in his own keeping. It may be true of 
sanyasis, not of poor house-holders having children.” 
All I can answer is that Jinnah Saheb has 

now become the Governor-General of Pakistan. As 


mourning ? 


the Indian 


_ such he says that the non-Muslims in Pakistan 


will be treated precisely 


in the 
their Muslim brethren. My advice is that we 


should trust the word and believe that no harm 


will come to the non-Muslims in that part of India 
as none will befall the Muslims in the Indian 
Union. Now we have two States in India. Therefore, 
I think that each will have to be responsible to 
the other for the due protection of the minorities. 

This much I certainly believe that the coming 
15th August should be no day for rejoicing whilst 
the minorities contemplate the day with a heavy 


heart. It must be a day for prayer and deep heart- 


_ searching. There 


is one condition on which it 


might become a day of universal rejoicing in spite 


I have not 


of the two divisions. L2t both try from now onwards 
to become true friends so that they are ready 
on the 15th August to give themselves to rejoicing. 
This, however, is an opinion confined to me alone. 
SHELTER FOR REFUGEES _ : 

The same friend asks whether those who, being 
mortally afraid, leave Pakistan, will get shelter in 
the Union. 

My opinion is emphatic on the point. Such 
refugees should get proper shelter in the Union 
and vice versa. Of course, the trich ones may 
not expect palatial buildings in the Union. 
seen that done anywhere. I 
further believe that the refugees should work 
against food being given to them. No work, no 
payment. I hug the hope that no non-Muslim will 


have to leave Pakistan and no Muslim the. Union. 


The friend again asks: “ What will happen about 
land and buildings, if any, left in Pakistan.” 

I have said repeatedly that the State should pay 
the present market price of the land and buildings. 
So far as I know it is customary for the rival State 
to ensure such payment. But let us hope that matters 
will never have to go so far. 

PUNISHMENT FOR EVIL-DOERS 

Lastly, the same writer says: “ You regard your- 
self as a practical idealist. What is happening today 
is inhuman. Will you tell me how your practical 


_ ahimsa can work against these evil-doers ?” 


I must plead guilty to having called myself a 


- practical idealist. I have tried ever to practise as 
LI have preached, be it ever so imperfectly. Who 


are the evil-doers of your conception? Are they 
as described by the Sage Manu? All these are not 
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today done to death. Today there is a movement 
on foot in the world for the abolition of capital 
punishment. Indeed, an attempt, worthy in my 
opinion, is being made to convert into 
hospitals and reformatories for the treatment of 
criminals as if they were diseased persons. The 
upshot of all I want to convey is that every work 
labelled as scripture is not necessarily so. More- 
over a scripture to be scientific lends itself to 
emendations as the times may really require. They 
must progress with the times if they are to live in 
the lives of the people. The chaffgeless and universal 
fundamentals are always very few. They do not 
require learned treatises to be described. The 
treatises are built upon these immovable rocks. 

Further, it is not .everyone who is entitled to 
punish evil-doers. In a decent. society it is always 
reserved for the State. It enacts laws and appoints 
judges to judge in accordance with them. If such 
were not the case, we would all bid fair to become 
evil-doers. The assassinations in Burma were truly 
fearful. Now we know for certain that the motive 
behind them was political. I am quite sure that the 
assassins believed that they were doing a virtuous act 
in murdering those patriots whom they regarded as 
evil-doers. Did not our terrorists think likewise ? 
They told me that they sincerely believed that those 
whom they did to death were evil-doers of Manu’s 
description. These friends never thought until they 
had seen new light, that they had done anything 
wrong in shooting their victims. Hence have I argued 
that those who take the law into their own hands 
and presume to judge others are themselves the 
guilty ones. Departure from ahimsa is possible, if at 
all, when justice is awarded by properly constituted 
impartial tribunals. What is happening today comes 
under the definition of evil. 


New Delhi, 22-7-’47 
THE VICEROY’S HOUSE 
In his post-prayer speech Gandhiji 


prisons 


referred to 


a letter that he had received that day. The writer 


had taken Gandhiji to task for lavishing, unwarranted 
praise on the Viceroy. He reminded Gandhiji of 
his speech at the Second Round Table Conference 
in which he had declared that in a free India the 
Viceroy’s House would lodge Harijan« and other 
poor patients. Gandhiji said that he never lavished - 
unwarranted praise on anybody. In fact the charge 
against him was that he was unnecessarily hard on 
his friends. The Viceroy Lord Mountbatten was 
asked to stay on as the Governor-General so that 
he might see to the proper delivery of his charge. He 
was trying his best to wash off the sins of the past. 

So far as Gandhiji was concerned, he would 
gladly invite the Viceroy to come and stay in the 
Bhangi Colony. But that was hardly practicable in 
view of the work he had to do. Whether the 
Viceroy’s House would be converted into a hospital 
or not was a question which he could.not answer. 
The members of the Union Government could 
answer it. It was not an easy matter to shift high 


personages without extra cost. 
(Continued on p. 262) 
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THE NATIONAL FLAG 
( By M. K. Gandhi ) 


The National Flag by the very name was accepted 
by the nation functioning through the Congress in 
1921. Those, therefore, who say that the flag that 
was at one time the Congress Flag has now become 
the National Flag of India are wrong. By making 
an unnecessary fuss over what they only now call 
the National Flag, albeit unknowingly, they insult 
the Congress. The Congress has been national from 
its very birth in 1885. It has never represented a 
party, but by it have been represented all parties 
and all Indians. Of course, it is open to this great 
national organization any day to commit suicide by 
becoming a party machine. The calamity may 
overtake it if God’s wrath descends upon it. 
Nevertheless, many will be praying that such a 
misfortune may never befall it. Is it possible that 
Qaid-e-Azam Jinnah’s taunt, that the Congress is 
national only in name but essentially Hindu in 
action, will ever prove true ? 


Here, however, let us confine ourselves to the 
Flag. What has happened is that, having beem party 
to the twodivisions of India, the Congress has never- 
theless delivered it frdm the British domination and 
has taken over the largest part from them. Therefore, 
a swadeshi Government will henceforth function under 
a flag under which the Congress has fought without 


violence many a battle against the British power. 


I see nothing to gloat over in this display of the 
flag. The joy and the excitement that accompany 
the stages in the ascent of the Himalayas, giving 


one a variegated and picturesque view, are not to- 


be enjoyed on reaching the top. That no one has 
yet succeeded in making that goal merely illus- 
trates the truth that the goal is ever in sight but 
never reached and the joy consists in the 
attempt. | 


‘ e 

On the 13th day of April, 1921, I wrote an 
article for Young India which I re-read today before 
writing this article. I advise every reader to glance 
through that article. It is reproduced in this issue. 
The improved condition of the Flag has value 
only if it answers the significance attached to the 
original. If it does not, it is valueless in my esti- 
mation. There is reason for this caution. 


Some say that the original has vanished for 
ever. A new generation has begun and with it 
have come new and befitting conceptions. I have 
not yet known a wortHy son for whom age has 
disfigured his mother. It is conceivably possible 
to gild pure gold, but the son is yet to be born who 
would embellish his parent. Hence, in my opinion 
nothing would have been lost if our councillors 
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had never thought of interfering with the design of 
the original flag. In defence of the improvement 
some say that “the spinning wheel was an old 
woman’s solace and Gandhi's toy; but swaraj does 
not belong to old women. It belongs to the warriors 
and, therefore, we want Ashoka’s disc mounted with 
lions and if thé lions do not adorn the disc of the 
flag, the omission is merely for the sake of art; they 
cannot be accommodated on it, but we will not be 
satisfied until they have tound a place on the disc 
somewhere. We have had enough of cowardliness. No- 


body has yet had the experience of the non-violence, 


of the brave. We shall talk about it when we see 
it. This we know that only the lion is the undisputed 
king of forest life. Sheep and goats are his food. 
We are tired of wearing khadi in this age of advance. 
We have beautiful cloth made of glass. Our fore- 
fathers used cloth as a protection against wind and 
rain. Now we use cloth as ornamentation; therefore, 
it should be so transparent as to show to advantage 
every limb of the body. Then the improved flag 
has no need of khadi. We d> not want to disfigure 
with khadi the shop windows of our towns. Surely, 
it should be counted as creditable for us when we 
do not regard it criminal for the villagers to wear 
khadi and for old women to ply the wheel in their 
humble cottages.” 


I would refuse to pate the flag that bears 


the foregoing interpretation, however artistic it may 
appear. 

Another group of interpreters says: The new 
flag is merely an improvement upon the original. 
The spinning wheel has its undoubted honoured 
place on it. The wheel on the improved pattern, 
bereft of the spindle and the mal, may not be counted 
as a defect, if it is purely due to the exigencies of 
art. After all every picture has to leave something 
for the imagination. The spinning wheel in a picture 
has no slivers with the spinners at work on it. 
These are left for the imagination to fill in. This 
rule applies as w-ll to the improved edition of the 
original. Thus conceived, the improvement must 
appear purely innocent to an unbiased mind. This 
tricolour flag with the wheel will certainly consist 
of hand-spun and hand-woven khadi. Our country 
has called it Rhadi whether it is woven from hand- 
spun cotton or silk. When the original conception 
is kept intact no one has the right to cavil ata 
touch of art. We must not be deliberately inartistic. 
When the country was at war with a foreign power 
the fact of being so engaged was in itself a work 
of art. Now that it has ended.in success, there 
must be place for art though, perhaps, of a lower 
type, yet quite ‘useful in order to perpetuate the 
memory of the valour, such as is open to a weak 
nation. If any further but not inconsistent interpre- 
tations are added to this indispensable interpretation, 
the additions will certainly bz harmless. It is 
undoubtedly open to a rich mind to sce in the 
same colours a subtle meaning. Unity of design lies 
in the diversity of colours in the whole universe. 
Some will recall through the wheel the name of 
that Prince of Peace, Ashoka, the founder of an 
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empire, who ultimately gave up he pomp ‘ee 
circumstance of power to become the undisputed 
Emperor of the hearts of men and became the 


representative of all the then known faiths. We . 


would call it a legitimate interpretation of the 
wheel to seek in it the Wheel of Law ascribed to 
that living store of mercy and love. 


The spinning wheel thus interpreted adds to its 
importance in the life of billions of mankind. To 
liken it to and to derive it from the Ashoka disc is 
to recognize in the insignificant-looking charkha 
the necessity of obeying the ever-moving Wheel of 
the Divine Law of Love. 


New Delhi, 27-7-'47 
( Translated from the original in Gujarati ) 


SCHEDULED CASTES 
(By M. K. Gandhi ) 
A correspondent writes: 


“Tf the Scheduled Castes of x area are includ- 
ed in Pakistan, they would probably have no 
alternative other than embracing Islam.”’ 


The correspondent is well-educated and is an 
M. L. A. The question immediately arises as to what 
will happen to the Scheduled Caste members in 
the Pakistan areas where they are not living in 
contiguous areas. Will they all have to embrace 
Islam ? I can only say that their religion must be 


very poor stuff, if it admits of change like one’s © 


clothes. Religion ( binding faith ) is made of sterner 
stuff; it is a deep personal matter, more personal 
than honour. To be true, it must be able to defy 
coercion of the extremest type. 


* 


So much for those who are in fear of compul- . 


sory conversion. But what about those who inspire 
men and women with such fear ? I have heard it 
seriously argued that people have often mistaken 
voluntary for compulsory conversion. I think the 
argument does not carry any conviction. People 
have been known in all ages to resort to conver- 
_ sion when they have known their friends, relations 
or neighbours to profess conversion under duress. 
When, therefore, there is suspicion all round, 
conversion should be stopped altogether. Here I 
remind myself of the argument of the correspondent 
used only the other day that my “brave” words 
about personal religion would be alright, if they 
were confined to sanyasis but not to house-holders 
who were exposed to a variety of temptations from 


life." Though I do not endorse this argument, for — 


it weakens those on whose behalf it is led, I cannot 
help feeling that there is considerable force in it, 
especially when it is made applicable to members 
of the Scheduled Castes who have been ill-treated 
by their fellow Hindus and would, therefore, yield 
to compulsion in the hope of avoiding ill-treatment 
from their fellows who arrogate to themselves 
superiority, falsely so-called. Frequently this compul- 
sion assumes subtle forms, as for instance, free 
grants of land or offer of service even beyond 
merit. . 


New Delhi, 25-7- ‘47 
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A Terrible Contrast 
. Prof. Kumarappa is at present in London. From 


his letter received from there I quote the follow- 
ing extracts: 

“The air travel, as I explained to you, is 
extremely dull as the sense of motion that we get 
on surface travel is practically absent. From ‘our 
height you can see nothing but the bare red earth 
with some streaks indicating rivers. Trees etc. are 


not visible except as clumps of grass here and there. 
* * * 


“Last evening I strolled all over Marble Areh, 
Hyde Park, Kensington, Westminster, Whitehall, 
James Park, Piccadilly, Bond Street etc. clad in 
my dhotijamma. London is hot even for that. Our 
old time London of plenty and pleasure seems to 
have undergone a radical change. There seems to 
be very effective rationing in which a great deal of 
credit should be given to the willing co-operation 
of the public in restraining themselves in the 
interests of all. This is in striking contrast to our 
lack of a public conscience. I used to think the 
efficiency of rationing here was a credit to the 
efficiency of the government machinery here. But I 
think now that it is largely due to public self-control 
that even black markets are not able to hold their 


own. Our culture, though based on self-discipline” 


and self-control, has to extend its influence to 

public Rehemiour, This should be the foundation of 

our Swaraj.” 

Assuming the correctness of the information the 
writer gives, the contrast, between willing co- 
operation in London and the black marketing with 
all its implications here, is terrible. 

New Delhi, 22-7-'47 © 
Congressmen and Constructive Work 

An English friend, who came to India years 
ago and has identified herself with Gandhiji’s 
constructive programme, writes to Gandhiji: 

“ As to Congressmen, this is a subject which 
pains me to the bottom of my heart. So painful have 


M. K. G. 


been my experiences that I have come to the stage i 


when I prefer to lead a lonely life and render such 

service as I can. Everywhere I see a bid for power. 

There are honourable exceptions. But 1 remember 

your, saying years ago that power corrupts and that 

the function of a non-violent organization should be 
to send people to power, not to seek it themselves. 

But the old ideals seem tio have gone, just at the 

very moment when India could have risen as a 

guiding star to save the world from blind self- 

destruction. ”’ 

A Congressman came to Gandhiji the other day 
asking him how he would re-organize the Congress 
under the new set-up. Gandhiji was emphatic 
that if the Congress was to live as a potent force, 
it must become a_ body of constructive workers. 
Constructive work, he knew, had never been over- 
popular. He thought that it was never more 
necessary than now. Without the backing of 
constructive work and penetrating the villages, their 
legislators" would practically be idle and the voters 
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would be exposed to the machinations of the vote- 
catchers. The labour vote would presently be a 
drop in the ocean in the face of adult suffrage both 
for men and women. It was probably the boldest 
experiment known to the world on a_ vast _ scale. 
Unless it was well-planned and all attendant dangers 
anticipated and provided against, adult suffrage 
might well prove a deluge drowning the whole 
country. He ( Gandhii ) knew nothing so effective 
for the purpose as a well thought out constructive 
programme. 3 


New Delhi, 26-7-’47 


GANDHIJI’S SPEECHES 
(Continued from p. 259) 


ARMY AND FREEDOM 

Another friend had also asked if the division of 
the army and the retention of British Officers had 
Gandhiji’s approval..The friend should first ask 
whether Gandhiji approved of the army at all. As 
it was, the military expenditure in free India 
would probably be more, not less, than before. 
“Gandhiji could never be a party to it. He viewed 
the military with apprehension. Could it be that 
India would also have to pass through the stage of 
military rule? For years they had said that they 
did not want any army. He stood by that statement 
even today, but the others did not. A new generation 
had set in. Congressmen were not bound by what 
they had done during India’s bondage. No blame 
could be imputed to them for the change. He had 
mistaken passive resistance for non-violence. There 
was violence in people’s hearts. The British 
Government’s imminent withdrawal had set free the 
bottled violence which was finding free vent against 
their own kith and kin. Almost every province wanted 
military assistance. If they did not wake up betimes, 
there was even danger of military dictatorship 
being established. Was that freedom? Bit 
# NATIONAL FLAG s 

Four sisters who were members. of the 
Constituent Assembly had come to him this 
afternoon to offer congratulations on the fact that 


ay. be. 


az 


the Congress flag had become the National Flag 


He was told that Khaliquzzaman Saheb and Sadulla 
Saheb had associated themselves with the ceremony. 
It was a good omen. Others had condoled with him 
that there was no charkha in the flag and that 


_khadi was banished. Others again held that the 


charkha was represented by the wheelon the white 


- surface. If the flag truly represented their feeling 


i. e., if the charkha and khadi were in their hearts 
it was well, If not, the flag had no value for him. 
GOONDAISM IN SYLHET 7 

He had received a telegram from Sylhet that 
after the referendum terrorism had become rampant 
there. The Nationalist Muslims were being harassed. 
They had asked him to send someone to study the 
situation and bring him first-hand information. That 
was the job of the Congress President or the 
Government. He would say this to the people of 
Sylhet that his heart was with them. When he 
went to Noakhali, he would surely visit ‘Sylhet ir 
required. fa 
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He had received another letter too in which it 
was stated that some Muslims got down from the 
railway train and created mischief, which ultimately 
led to arson and loot. A whole Harijan village was 
practically destroyed. He hoped these reports had 
given an exaggerated account of the real situation. 
If there was any truth, the situation demanded 
serious attention. Pakistan and the Indian Union 
were both being weighed in the balance. Let them 
take care that they were not found wanting. They 
should pray to God to enable them to taste the 
sweet fruit of Independence. He was all powerful. 
He could change the hearts of men and bring real 
peace among them. 

New Delhi, 23-7-'47 
SEEING GOD FACE TO: FACE 5; 

Before the prayers started, some one. passed a 
note to Gandhiji. In it the writer had asked him 
whether he had seen God face to face. Answering 
the question after prayers, Gandhiji said that he 
had not seen God face to face. Ifhe had, he would 
have no need to be speaking to them. His thought 
would be potent enough to render speech and action 
on his part unnecessary. But he had an undying 
faith in the existence of God. Millions all over the 
world shared that faith with him. The most learned 
could not shake the faith of the illiterate millions. 
The bhajan sung during the prayer described the 
way to see God face to face. The poet asked the 
aspirant to shed anger and desire and to be in-. 
different to praise or blame if he expected to reach 
the blessed state. | 

He compared nirvana to Rama Rajya or the 
Kingdom of Heaven on earth. The dream of 
Rama Rajya was far from realization. The with- 
drawal of the British power did not mean Rama Rajya. 
How could it happen when they had all along 
been nursing violence in their hearts under the 
garb of non-violence? _ 

: SALT 

Another friend had written to him that he had 

undertaken the Dandi march and launched a mighty 


¢ 


" struggle for the removal of the salt tax. .The tax 


had been removed, but the result was that the 
salt had probably become more costly and more 
difficult to get. It was a shame, said Gandhiji, 


[{that our business community and petty traders 


¢ 


[ 


tried to make money out of a thing like salt. The 
Government had to be vigilant about the mattet. 
They could organize the salt works at their disposal 
so that the people could get salt for the labour 


| put into the production. The officer in charge of 


| 


_ 


the salt department had to see to it that the full 
benefit of the abolition of the tax went to the 
public. He blamed also the.people for their laziness. 
They could easily manufacture salt for their own 
requirements. The poor were free to do so from 
the time of the Gandhi-Irwin Pact. There was no 
reason why they should be lazy. 

It was difficult to find pure salt in the market. 
“It was the easiest thing to purify salt. He had done 
it himself in jail. One had just to dissolve the salt 
.in a little water and then evaporate the water, It 
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could be dried in a sun also, but shine dele a 
long time. The people themselves could organize 
manufacture and distribution of pure salt. If they 
would overcome the temptation of making a profit, 
they would be able to supply it to the public ata 
nominal price. But selfishness and corruption were 
rampant in the land. How could they hope for 
Rama Rajya under the circumstances? It was 
possible that the Government of the Union of India 
or of Pakistan might lose its head and _ reimpose 
the salt tax. It would be a sad and shameful thing 
if that happened. 


New Delhi 24-7-'47 
SMOKING 


ee Ven — 


Gandhiji. had noticed that some people were 
smoking in the prayer ground. Speaking after prayers 
he said that most of the Christians were given to 
smoking. Yet no one ever smoked inside a church. 
Similarly, the Muslims would throw down their 
cigarettes before entering the mosque. No one could 
drink inside a mosque. The prayer ground was a 
Church, Mosque, Temple, Synagogue and Agiari 
combined into one. Correct conduct required that 
there should be no smoking on the prayer ground and 
they should all sit quietly from the beginning to 
the end of the prayers. 


NATIONAL FLAG 


Speaking of the National Flag Gandhiji said that 
the A. I. S. A. had stocked national flags worth 
about two lacs of rupees. They wanted to know 


what was to happen to those flags in view of the new 
National Flag. Gandhiji said that the A. I. S. A. 


was an organization for the service of the poor. It 


could ill afford to lose property worth. two lacs. 
The Congress or the Constituent Assembly could 
never do anything which could involve a poor 
man’s organization in such needless loss. The new 
National Flag was in implication the same as the 
existing tricolour flag with the charkha. So- far as 
he knew, for the sake of the exigencies of design, 
the wheel was kept without the mal and the 
spindle. He had made enquiries and was told that 
the new flag would fly on Government buildings 


and’ on our ships and embassies abroad. But the 


people could fly the old flag without any hesitation 
or hindrance. When the King died, it was said, 
“The King is dead, long live the King.” The 
. Kingship continued. The coins had the impression 
of the successor king. The old coins, however, 
bore the same value and were as current as the 
new ones. The same held true about the existing 
tricolour. Only the Charkha Sangha branches should 
now no more manufacture flags with the old 
design. . é 


CONGRESS AFTER AUGUST 15TH 


A friend had written and asked him if the 
Congress would continue to exist after the 15th 
August and if so what would be its function and 
objective. Gandhiji said that the objective of the 
Congress had so far been the attainment of India’s 
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independence through legitimate and peaceful means, 
or in his language, through truth and non-violence. As 
he had said already, there had been neither truth 
nor non-violence in their hearts. He had, however, 
no doubt that the Congress had to remain even 
after the 15th August though the objective must 
be altered. It was now a question of mutual strife 
or mutual friendship. Today they were cutting one 
another’s throats and were preparing for further 
slaughter. If such a fight came, it would be worse 
than during the \Mutiny of 1857. In 1857 the 
masses of India were not awake. That was why 
he could not participate in the celebrations of 
August 15th whilst they were getting ready for 
a blood war among themselves. God forbid that 
such calamity befell India. If it did, their freedom 
would be short-lived. Russia, America and Britain 
and perhaps others also would soon step in and 
put an end to the newly — acquired political 
freedom. 


Dr. Shahriar had come to India to seek the help 
of Pandit Nehru and Jinnah Saheb. He could only 
secure moral help which was far superior to. that 
of a legion of soldiers. But he could not secure it 
if we were at war with one ‘another. India’s real 
contribution would be her moral weight on the 


side of justice. 


India was the home of the Hindus, the Muslims 
the Sikhs, the Parsis, the Christians and others. 
The Parsis were driven out of Persia and found 
shelter in India. Here they were treated as equals. 
That was the tradition of India. She did noe scorn 
or look down upon the new comers. She just 
absorbed them. ‘ 


NATIONAL LANGUAGE ; 
But now there seemed to be a quarrel about 
the’ national language. What was it to be? He was 
told it was to be Hindi written in the Devanagari 
script. Gandhiji could never agree to that. He had 


been twice President of the Hindi Sahitya Sammelan. — 


He could not be an enemy of Hindi and Urdu. But 


- 


he had realized that the language of the common } 


man, the lingua franca of India, could only be an 
amalgamation of simple Hindi and simple Urdu 
written in the Devanagari or the Urdu script i. e. 
Hindustani. He knew many Hindus, leave alone the 
Muslims, who did not understand Sanskritized Hindi 
nor could they write in the Devanagari script. 
Therefore, he would stick to Hindustani even if he 
had to stand alone. The Muslims might regard them- 
selves as the enemies of the Hindus today. India bad 
to win them over, not by servility or appeasement 
nor yet by enmity. They could do so only through 
friendship i. e. non-violence of the brave. He could 
never teach cowardice. He was a staunch Hindu, 
but his Hinduism taught him equal regard’ for 
all religions. 


A friend had written to him that now that 
India had been divided, it could not enjoy the 
status of a great nation in the world. Gandhiji did 
not agree with this opinion, if the two parts behaved 
as brothers and friends. 
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THE NATIONAL FLAG 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 

| The article The National Flag which appeared in the 
Young*India of 13-4-’21, and is referred to in Gandhiji’s 
article in this issue, is reproduced below. | 

A flagisa necessity for all nations. Millions have 
died for it. It is no doubt a kind of idolatry which 
it would be a sin to destroy. For a flag represents 
an ideal. The unfurling of the Union Jack evokes 
in the English breast sentiments whose strength it 
is difficult to measure. The Stars and Stripes mean 
4 world to the Americans. The Star and the Crescent 
will call forth the best bravery in Islam. 

It will be necessary for us Indians — Hindus, 
Mahomedans, Christians, Jews, Parsis and all others 
to whom India is their home — to recognize acommon 
flag to live and to die for. 

Mr. P. Venkayya of the National College, Masuli- 
pattam, has for some years placed before the public 
a suggestive booklet describing the flags .of the 
other nations and offering designs for an Indian 
National Flag. But, whilst I have always admired 
the persistent zeal with which Mr. Venkayya has 
prosecuted the cause of a national flag at every 
session of the Congress for the past four years, he 


was never able to enthuse me; and in his designs © 


I saw nothing to stir the nation to its depths. It 
was reserved for a Punjabee to make a suggestion 
that at once arrested attention. It was Lala Hansraj 
of Jullunder, who, in discussing the possibilities of 


: the spinning wheel, suggested that it should find a 


place on our Swaraj Flag. I could not help admiring 
the originality of the suggestion. At Bezwada I 
asked Mr. Venkayya to give me a design containing 
a spinning wheel on a red (Hindu colour) and 
green ( Muslim colour ) background. His enthusiastic 
spirit enabled me to possess a flag in three -hours. 
It was just a little late for presentation to the All 
India Congress Committee. I am glad it was so. On 


maturer consideration, I saw that the background 


should represent the other religions also. Hindu- 
Muslim unity is not an exclusive term; it isan inclusive 


term, symbolic of the unity of all faiths domiciled 
in India. If Hindus and Muslims can tolerate each . 


other they are together bound to tolerate all other 
faiths. The unity is not a menace to the other 
faiths represented in India or to the world. So I 
suggest that the background should be white and 
~ green and red. The white portion is intended “to 
_ ‘represent all other faiths. The weakest numerically 


m. “occupy the first place, the Islamic colour comes 


next, the. Hindu colour, red, comes last, the idea 
in the Strongest should act asa shield to 


the weakest. The white colour moreover represents | 


purity and peace. Our national flag must mean that 

or nothing. And to represent the equality of the 

least of us with the best, an equal part is assigned 

to all the three colours in the design. 

But India as a nation can live and die only for 
spinning wheel. Every woman will tell the 


the 
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curious tia wh the disappearance of the spinning 
wheel, vanished India’s happiness and prosperity. 
The womanhood and the massess of India have been 
awakened as never before at the callof the spinning 
wheel. The masses recognize in it the giver of life 
The women regard it as the protector of their 
chastity. Every widow I have met has recognized 


‘in the wheel a dear forgotten friend. {ts restoration 


alone can fill the millions of hungry mouths. No 
industrial development schemes can solve the problem 
of the growing poverty of the peasantry of India 
covering a vast surface, 1900 miles Jong and 1500 
broad. India is not a small island, it is a big conti- 
nent which cannot be converted like England into 
an industrial country. And we must resolutely set 
our face against any scheme of exploitation of the 
world. Our only hope must centre upon utilizing 
the wasted hours of the nation for adding to the 
wealth of the country, by converting cotton into 
cloth in our cottages. The spinning wheel is, there- 
fore, as much a necessity of Indian life as air and 
water. | 

Moreover, the Muslims swear by it just as much 
as the Hindus. As a matter of fact, the former are 
taking to it more readily than the Hindus. For the 
Muslim woman is purdanashin and she can now 
add a few paisas to the poor resources that her 
husband. brings to the family. The spinning wheel, 
therefore, is the most natural as it is the most 
important common factor of the national life. Through 
it we inform the whole world that we are determin- 
ed, so far as our food and clothing are concerned, 
Those 
who believe with me will make haste to introduce. 
the spinning wheel in their home and possess a 
National Flag of the design suggested by me. 
’ It follows that the flag must be made of khaddar, 
for it is through coarse cloth alone that we can 


_ make India independent of foreign markets for her 


cloth. I would advise all religious organizations, if 
they agree with my argument, to weave into their 
religious flags, as for instance the Khilafat, a minia- 


- ture National Flag in the upper left hand corner. 


The ‘regulation size of the Flag should contain the 
drawing of 4 full-sized spinning wh wheel. ‘ 
ASHRAM ‘BHAJANAWALI 
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NOTES 
Fifteenth of August 


On the 15th of August, 1947, India will be a 
free country. It was on the 15th of August, 1942 
that the tallest of Gandhiji’s disciples, the late 
Shri Mahadev Desai passed away in detention at 
the Aga Khan's palace. He joined Gandhiji at the 
age of 25, and served him and through him the 
motherland with every breath of his life for twenty- 
five years. Before his arrest on the morning of the 
9th of August Gandhiji had given the word — Do 
or Die. Within a week of that Mahadev Desai 
passed away in harness. Gandhiji called it one of the 
purest sacrifices on the altar of freedom. A friend 
writes? “Is it not significant that the day for the 
transfer of power to India should have been fixed 
for the 15th of August, the death anniversary of 
the great patriot Mahadev?” He calls upon 
Gandhiji to see that the nation does not forget 
Mahadevbhai on the day of the celebrations. 
has suggested fasting, prayer and 
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spinning for the celebration. It should include an 


homage to those whose sacrifices have brought 


about the ‘dawn of freedom. May God give us the 
strength to follow in their footsteps and enable us 


to preserve the hard-won freedom in all its glory. 


As a matter of fact the freedom today in the midst 


“tion from Miss Muriel Lester. 


- Americans during the war and explained to them 
He asked. 


of communal disharmony, shortage of food and 
clothing is shorn of all its glory. To make it worth- 
while all have to work hard. Construction is much 
more difficult than destruction. 

Rawalpindi, 31-7-'47 


Good or Great ? ; 


A young American pacifist came to see Gandhiji 
some days ago. He had brought a note of introduc- 
He told Gandhiji 
how she had carried the message of peace to young 


why they should stay out of the war. 
Gandhiji how young American pacifists should 
behave today. 

Gandhiji’s reply was that they should’ behave 
as they would have, if the war was still going on. 


_ Even if they are a few individuals, they should not 
hesitate to do the right thing. ‘The few would 


_ multiply into many. 


+ The friend was eloquent about Miss Lester. 


He had great admiration for her. He thought she 
was one of the greatest women. 

“ She herself would contradict it,” said Gandhiji. 
“There are many great women, but very few good 
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women. If you had said that she was a very good 
woman, you would have been right. A_ true 
pacifist’s language must be correct and thought 
exact. If you want to play your part effectively in 
this movement against war, you have to model 
your life accordingly. The movement against war is 
intrinsically sound. No one can question the value 
of peace. Yet it has not made enough headway. 
The fault lies with the pacifists. ” 

The friend turned back to what Gandhiji called 
inexact language on his part because he had 
described Miss Lester as the one of the greatest 
women. He said he had called her great because 
she was good. Gandhiji retorted that he never knew 
that goodness and greatness were synonymous 
terms. A man might be great, yet not good, 

New Delhi, 27-7-'47 5. N. 


REALIZATION OF DIFFICULTY 
( By M. K. Gandhi ) 


An English sister reading my recent speeches 
giving a glimpse of my grief over the happenings 
in India writes : 

‘ Does not this deep agony, this descent into hell, 
this feeling of something near despair, mean that 
you ought to extend your life span even further 
than 125 years? How very much easier it would 


be to die! . . . Day and night one feels the harrow 
of hell. 5.” 


I know that she is not joking when she expects 
me to extend my life span even further than 125 
years. She is a brave woman of great faith. With 
me there is no question of extending my life span 
even to one day longer than the allotted time. I 
am fatalist enough to believe that not a blade of 
grass moves but by His will. What I have done 
and still would wish to do is to aspire after a life 
of 125 years, provided that it is a life of uttermost 
service of humanity. But sucha wish becomes quite 
empty if it is not accompanied by the requisite 
correctness of conduct. Answering the description 
of a steadfast man of the Gita, such are the 
lines according to Sir Edwin Arnold’s rendering : 

Arjuna : 

What is his mark who hath steadfast heart, 

Confirmed in holy meditation ? How 

Know we his speech, 

Like other men ? 


Keshava ? Sits he, moves he 


Krishna : 
When one, O Pritha’s Son ! 
Abandoning desires which shake the mind 
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Finds in his soul full comfort for his soul, 
He hath attained the Yoga—that man 1s such ! 
In sorrows not dejected, and in Joys 


Not overjoyed; dwelling outside the stress 
and anger; fixed in calms 


—guch an one 


Of passion, fear, 


Of lofty contemplation; 
Is Muni, is the Sage, the true Recluse ! 


He who to none and nowhere overbound 
By ties of flesh, takes evil things and good 
Neither desponding nor exulting, such 
Bears wisdom’s plainest mark ! He who shall draw 
As the wise tortoise draws its four feet safe 
Under its shield, hig five frail senses back 
Under the spirit’s buckler from the world 
Which else assails them, such an one, my Prince ! 
Hath wisdom’s mark! Things that solicit sense 
Hold off from the self-governed; nay, it comes, 
The appetites of him who lives beyond 
Depart,— aroused no more. Yet may it chance, 
O Son of Kunti! that a governed mind 
Shall some time feel the sense-storms sweep, and wrest 
Strong self-control by the roots. Let him regain 
His kingdom ! let him conquer this, and sit 
On Me intent. That man alone is wise 
Who keeps the mastery of himself! If one 
Ponders on subjects of the sense, there springs 
Attraction; from attraction grows desire, 
Desire flames to fierce passion, passion breeds 
Recklessness; then the memory — all betrayed — 
Lets noble purpose go, and saps the mind, 
Till purpose, mind, and man are all undone. 
But, if one deals with objects of the sense 
Not loving and not hating, making them 
Serve his free soul, which rests serenely lord, 
Lo! such a man comes to tranquillity; 
And out of that tranquillity shall rise 
The end and healing of his earthly pains, 
Since the will governed sets the soul at peace. 
The soul of the ungoverned is not his, 
Nor hath he knowledge of himself; which lacked, 
How grows serenity ? and, wanting that, 
Whence shall he hope for happiness ? 

The mind 
That gives itself to follow shows of sense 
Seeth its helm of wisdom rent away, 
And, like a ship in waves of whirlwind, drives 
To wreck and death. Only with him, great Prince! 
Whose senses are not swayed by things of sense — 
Only with him who holds his mastery, 
Show wisdom perfect. What is midnight-gloom 
To unenlightened souls shines wakeful day 
To his clear gaze; what seems as wakeful day 
Is known for night, thick night of ignorance, 
To his true-seeing eyes. Such is the Saint ! 
And like the ocean, day by day receiving 
Floods from all lands, which never overflows; 
Its boundary-line not leaping, and not leaving, 
Fed by the rivers, but unswelled by those; 
So is the perfect one, to his soul’s, ocean 
The world of sense pours streams of witchery, 
They leave him as they find, without commotion, 
Taking their tribute, but remaining sea. 
Yoa; whoso, shaking off the yoke of flesh 
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Lives lord, not servant, of his lusts; set free 

From pride, from passion, from the sin of “ Self’, 

Toucheth tranquillity! O Pritha’s Son! 

That is the state of Brahma! There rests no dread 

When that last step is reached! Live where he will, 

Die when he may, such passeth from all plaining, 

To blest Nirvana, with the Gods, attaining. 

I confess that in spite of my trying to reach 
the state, I am far away from the condition of 
equipoise. I realize how difficult it is in the face 
of the storm raging round us. 

She says in the same letter: 

“The only comfort is that mankind, some of it, 
has discovered its innate impotence apart from God.” 


Motto in her letter-head is: 


“In hearts too young for enmity 
There lies the way to make men free... 


How true and yet how difficult ! 
New Delhi, 22-7-’47 ? 
CONSTRUCTIVE SOCIALISM 


William Morris was a socialist if ever there was 
one. In all that he did, wrote and was, he was 
every inch a socialist. His ideas and principles are, 
therefore, capable of being a precious guide to all 
those in India who would hasten the coming of 
socialism. 

In his recent article about the aecaive of socialism 
Gandhiji has stressed the fact that the deepest motive 
of socialism is and ought to be ethical. Morris provides 
a significant illustration of this truth. A rich man 
used to refinement and luxury, he broke away from 
ease and comfort to fellowship with the poor man. 
He felt for those who were condemned to work 
for fear of starvation and who did not know the 
pleasure of working for work’s own sake. He 
regarded labour with the eye of a fellow-labourer.. 
He wasa socialist not because he was animated by 
scientific theories of economic betterment but 
because he desired for every man and woman an 
un-anxious life in which they might do all that 
was best worth doing. He had no use fora material 
paradise of comfort and leisure if the new world 
did not give joy, peace and harmony for all. His one 
hope about the new world was that it might end 
de-humanizing labour. In reviewing an American 
Utopia, Mr. Bellamy’s Looking Backward, he raised 
his protest against the apotheosis of machinery and 
the glorification of the life of large towns. A 
beautiful thought is thus expanded in the article: 


“Tt is necessary to point out that there are 
some Socialists who do not think that the problem 
of the organization of life and necessary labour can 
be dealt with by a huge national centralization, 
working by a kind of magic for which no one feels 
himself responsible; that on the contrary it will be 
necessary for the unit of administration to be small 
enough for every citizen to feel himself responsible 
for its details and be interested in them; that 
individual men cannot shuffle off the business of 
life on the shoulders of an abstraction called the 
State, but must deal with it in conscious association 
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with each other; that variety of life is as much an 
aim of true Communism as equality of condition, 
and that nothing but an union of these two will 


bring about real freedom; that modern nationalities. 


are mere artificial devices for the commercial war 
that we seek to put an end to, and will disappear 
with it; and finally, that art, using that word in 
its widest and due signification, is not a mere 
adjunet of life which free and happy men can do 
without, but the necessary expression and indispensa- 
ble instrument of human happiness.”’ 


The change that Morris desired was not in the 
machinery of life but in the very civilization that 
man has evolved. His socialism is deeper than po- 
litics and economics. It is full of the magnificent 
expression of the urge of life towards truth, beauty, 
peace, freedom and fellowship. 


Morris was rigidly scrupulous with regard to the 
means adopted to achieve the end. He wrote, ‘I 
have a religious: hatred to all war and violence.” 
He says that he madeit his duty ‘“ to sow the seed 
for the goodwill and justice that may make it 
possible for the next great revolution which will 
be a social one, to work itself out without violence 
being an essential part of it.” Of this great change 
he has a great vision: 


“When the change comes, it will embrace the 
whole of society, and there will be no discontented 
class left to form the elements of a fresh revolution. 
It is necessary that the movement should not be 
ignorant, but intelligent. What I should like to have 
now, far more than anything else, would be a body 
of able, high-minded, competent men who should 
act as instructors. I should look to those men to 
preach what Socialism really is—not a change for 
the sake of change, but a change involving the very 
noblest ideal of human life and duty; a life in which 
every human being should find unrestricted scope 
for his best powers and faculties.” 

He sees modern society as the product of a 
pact made between selfishness and selfishness but 
he was not sanguine of a speedy change by impa- 
tient agitation or hasty revolution. He held that 
the socialist’s duty was to guard himself against 
“ opportunism and intriguing, and the making of a 
party ” in the eagerness to achieve results quickly. 
On the other hand, he held that Socialism can 
succeed only when the Socialists aim at founding 
a religion, the religion of love and fellowship. 
He wrote: 

“The educational process therefore, the forming 
a rallying point for definite aims, is necessary to 
our success; but -I must guard against misunder- 
standing. We must be no mere debating club, or 
philosophical society; we must take part in all 
really popular movements when we can make our 
own views on them unmistakably clear; that is 
a most important part of the education § in 
organization. 

“ Bducation towards revolution seems to mo 
to express in three words what our policy should 
be; towards that New Birth of Society which we 
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know must come, and which, therefore, we must 


strive to help forward so that if may come with 


as little confusion and suffering as may be.” 
Again he says: 

“ Our business, ‘I repeat, is the making of 
Socialists, i.e. convincing people that Socialism is 
When we have 


they will 


good for them and _ is possible. 
enough people of that way of thinking, 
find out what action is necessary for putting their 
principles in practice. Therefore, I say, make 

Socialists. We Socialists can do nothing else that 

is useful.” 

Morris also teaches us that we should not delude 
ourselves with belief in the finality of any system. 
He wrote: “I do not believe in the world being 
saved by any system,—I only assert the necessity 
of attacking systems grown corrupt.” He teaches 
us that we should look not to the label on the 
forehead or to the badge on the breast but to the 
purity of passion within. Morris also knows that at 
heart all good men and true have the same things 
though they may strive in different ways and in 
different circumstances. It is Morris who speaks 
when one of his heroes says: 

‘T pondered all these things and how men 
fight and lose the battle, and the thing they fought 
for comes -about in spite of their defeat and when 
it comes about, it turns out not to be what they 
meant, and other men have to fight for what they 
meant under another name.” 

The strength of Morris’s Socialism is derived 
not from a hatred of the rich but a real feeling 
for the poor. He said: ‘‘ The contrasts of rich and 
poor are un-endurable and ought not to be endured 
by either rich or poor.” He deplored the fatal 
division of men into the cultivated classes and the 
degraded classes which competitive commerce has 
bred and fosters. “While the rich enslave the 
poor, they themselves are not happy, and are 
always trying to ruin each other. Socialism will 
end this war by abolishing classes: this change 
will get rid of bad housing, under-feeding, over- 
work and ignorance.” 

What lay at the root of his belief was that 
everybody can be above want, can enjoy’ the 
pleasure of useful and happy labour and above all, 
can share in the larger intellectual and _ spiritual 
life. This is also the belief of every socialist. His 
first duty is to get others to share this belief with 
him. He can do this only when he practises what 
he preaches, and above all only when he adds to 
his burning sincerity, love and _ consideration 
towards those whom he would convert to his 


belief. 
T.N. JAGADISAN 
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THOU TOO GUJARAT! 
(By M. K. Gandhi ) 
Shri Maganbhai Desai has sent me a copy of 


his correspondence with Shri Ratanlal Parikh. The 
latter writes: 


“The newspapers report that the Congress 

Party has decided that Hindi written in the Deva- 

nagart script should be the lingua franca of the 

Indian Union. This has had a profound effect upon 

the public mind. They are excited and opposed to 

the Urdu script. It is as well that the move for the 
propagation of the Urdw script is not a living thing! 

Even staunch Congressmen have begun to oppose 

it. This means that the number of candidates for 

Hindustani examinations to be held in February 

is likely to be greatly reduced.”’ 

I hope that what Shri Ratanlal says is not true. 
The Gujaratis are not to act thus foolishly. I do 
not approve of the dislike of the writers for the 
Urdu script, though I would be prepared to account 
for it. But for the life of me I cannot understand 
this thoughtless dislike of the script. -_Does it not 
betray a bankruptcy of wisdom? The Gujaratis are 
reputed as businessmen. In doing business, they do 
not discriminate between friends and foes. They 
gladly make money from both. Will this same 
businesslikeness forsake them in politics or in the 
use of the script? 

In Delhi I daily come in contact with Hindus 
and Muslims. The number of the Hindus is larger. 
Most of them speak a language which has very 
few Sanskrit words and not many more Persian or 
Arabic. They or the vast majority do not know the 
Devanagari script. They write to me in indifferent 
English and when I take them to task for writing 
in a foreign language, they write in the Urdu script. 
If the lingua franca is to be Hindi and the script 
only Devanagari, what will be the plight of these 
Hindus ? 

But I confess that my insistence on Hindustani 
is a proof of my partiality for the Muslim brethren, 
though not of Gujarat. The Muslims of Gujarat 
do not know Urdu. They learn it not without difti- 
culty. Their mother tongue is Gujarati. But the 
language of the Muslims in North India is undoubt- 
edly Hindustani i. e. simple Urdu. I do not mind 
their calling it Urdu. The millions of the villagers 
of India have nothing to do with books. They speak 
Hindustani, which the Muslims write in the Urdu 
script and the Hindus in the Urdu or in the Nagari 
script. Therefore, the duty of people like you and 
me is to learn both the scripts. The Gujaratis decided 
to. perform this duty with gladness. They joyously 
accepted Hindustani as the lingua franca. They did 
not swallow it like a bitter pill. Why then have 
they developed a dislike for the Urdu script now ? 
For me it has become all the sweeter in the midst 
of the deadly bitterness surrounding us. The non- 


Pakistani Muslims are all the dearer to me. They are 
not to look to Pakistan for the safety of their 
honour, person and property. Such a thing would 
be a shame for us.of the Union. Sanatana Hindu 
Dharma is not circumscribed like the proverbial 
frog in the well. It is as broad as the ocean. Thus 
interpreted, it is the property of all mankind, no 
matter by what name it is called. A Malyali com- 
mentator of the great epic the Mahabharata has, in 
my opinion, correctly called it the history of mankind. 
But be it as it may, the word Hindu i not derived 
from Sanskrit. The foreigners called the inhabitants 
on this side of the river Sindhu, Hindus. We have 
adopted the title. Manu is not the name of any one 
man. It is an equivalent of Adam, the first man. 
The Law of Manu is known as Manava Dharma 
Shastra (the Law for Mankind). It is given 
by the first man under inspiration. One can only 
guess as to how many of the shlokas are the 
original work of Manu and how many are inter- 
polations. Dr. Bhagavandas has pointed out certain 
interpolations. The Arya Samaj looks upon certain 
others as such. There has been some difference of 
opinion even on the interpretations. In my opinion, 
whatever out of them appeals to the head and 
heart of the wise, is the law for mankind. .There 
is, therefore, always room for addition or subtraction. 
The shlekas looked upon as interpolations are the 
result of the efforts, successful or unsuccessful, of the 
reformers in different ages. Such a law belongs to 
all mankind. It does not permit of discrimination 
on grounds of caste and class. It knows no distinc- 
tions between the Hindus, the Muslims and the 
others. ‘‘ This is mine and that is some one else’s, 
is the calculation of narrow minds,” is one of the 
pearls of wisdom. 


On the basis of this immortal shloka you and I 
cannot discriminate between Hindustan and’ Paki- 
stan. What even if you and I happen to be the 
only ones having such a belief? If we are true, 
others are bound to follow us. 

The Congress has always kept a broad vision. 
Today it is needed more than ever before. It is 
permissible to say that India has accepted partition 
at the point of the bayonet. This settled fact 
cannot be unsettled in the same way. The two 
can be one only when there is heart unity. 

The omens today seem to point to the contrary. 
During the crisis the Congress must stand firm 
like a rock. It dare not give way on the question 
of the lingua franca of India. It cannot be persi- 
anized Urdu or sanskritized Hindi. It must be a 
beautiful blend of the two simple forms written 
in either script. How I wish Gujarat would remain 
unaffected by the gathering storm! Will those 
who have soared high, now crash at the first blow? 
If I could have my way, such a thing. would not 
happen. There is a Gujarati hymn which, says, 
“ Will he who has been purified by the fire of 
love ever turn back ?” Let us follow the poet. Let 
us not turn away from the Urdu script. One slip 
of the foot is likely to hurl us down. Thank God, 
the newspaper report was untrue. The consideration 
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of the question has been postponed by two or 
three months, Let us hope sanity will prevail. 
On the train to Kashmir, 31-7-'47 


(Translated from the original in Gujarati) 


THE CHURNING OF THE OCEAN 


An English friend who has adopted India as 
home, writes to Gandhiji : 

“What joy is left in national work? Where 
and how can I work for your ideals? Of all moments 
in history this was the time for India fearlessly to 
throw her armies to the winds. And now instead 
of that we are to have two rival armies! India is 
being dragged down to inevitable destruction. It is so 
simple. Why cannot people see that armies are the 
death-trap of mankind ? Huge sums are to be spent 
on developing this death-trapin India and what is 
left over, on industrialization with all its evils. 


“Cannot those of us who believe in your ideals 
get. away from this path of negation of all that 
we have lived for and have some outlet of our own ? 


_“ Will not our Bapu come out of the blind whirl- 
pool and call us together in some quiet place where 
we can open out our hearts to him and seek in his 
guidance some path of common action in direct service 
of Truth and Non-violence ? In this shattering 
cataclysm, if the few of us who believe do not 
band together, our scattered strength may be lost in 
the storm.’’ 


Gandhiji would love to do that. But today he‘feels 
he must not. His one thought is to get to Bihar 
and Noakhali as early as possible. If the minorities 
in both the parts are as secure as the leaders of 
both the Congress and the League have stated in 
their recent statements, he will return refreshed. For 
the time being he wishes to go to Bihar and Noakhali 
as on a pilgrimage to the Himalayas. After that he 
would love to settle down to constructive work and 
thus bring nearer the dream of Rama Rajya with 
such of his co-workers as would be willing to stand 
by his ideals. He has always been essentially a 
social reformer. He was dragged into politics because 
he found from experience that social reform was 
impossible without political freedom. Now that 
political serfdom seems to have gone, his real work 
in life should command his time and attention. In 
the special train that carried Gandhiji and the 
leaders to prison on the fateful morning of the 9th 
of August, 1942, the late Shri Satyamurti told 
Gandhiji, “ Bapu ! your real work will start when 
India is free.” India is at last on the threshold of 
freedom. Will the shock of division destroy all that 
Gandhiji has lived for and worked for ? The eyes 
of the whole world are fixed on India. In the 
mythological churning of the ocean were discovered 
poison and nectar along with other valuable gifts. All 
the gifts were shared by the Devas and the Asuras. 
The Lord Shiva had to swallow the poison to save 
the world. The mighty struggle for India’s indepen- 
dence might well be compared with the churning 
of the ocean. It has yielded the nectar of indepen- 
dence and the poison of partition. There are many 
who have had to swallow the poison. Let us hope 
like the figurative Lord Shiva they will emerge all 
the stronger for the deadly drink. 


New Delhi, 27-7-'47 S. N. 
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GANDHIJI’S SPEEZHES 
New Delhi, 25-7-'47 
Cow PROTECTION 

In his post-prayer speech Gandhiji said that 
Rajendra Babu had told him that he had received 
about 50,000 post cards, 30,000 letters and thousands 
of telegrams asking for prohibition of cow slaughter 
in the Union of India. A telegram was received 
today saying that a pandit had undertaken a fast 
in Cawnpore on that issue. Hindu religion prohi- 
bited cow slaughter for the Hindus, not for the 
world. Religious prohibition came from within. 
Any imposition from without meant compulsion. 
Such compulsion was repugnant to religion. India 
was the land not only of the Hindus but also of the 
Muslims, the Sikhs, the Parsis, the Christians, the 
Jews and all who claimed to be of India and were 
loyal to the Union. If they could prohibit cow 
slaughter in India on religious grounds, why could 
not the Pakistan Government prohibit, say, idol 
worship in Pakistan on similar grounds? He was 
not a temple-goer, but if he was prohibited from 
going to a temple in Pakistan he would make it as 
point to go there even at the risk of losing his 
head. Just as Shariat could not be imposed on the 
non-Muslims, Hindu law could not be imposed on 
the non-Hindus.. He told the audience that many 
Hindus were guilty of cow slaughter by slow torture. 
It was the Hindus who exported cows outside India 
well knowing that they were to be slaughtered for 
beef extract which came to India and which the 
children of orthodox Hindus ate without compunction 
under medical advice. Were they not co-partners in 
cow slaughter ? 

TREE PLANTATION 

Gandhiji next referred to the Tree Plantation 
Week in Delhi. Many big people had taken part in 
it including the Vicereine. He was told that none 
but she had thought of watering the trees after 
planting. The official who originated the idea of 
tree planting did not do it for fancy nor was it 
meant only for the monied men. It began with them 
so that the others would copy them and thus add 
to the wealth and rainfall of India. Deforestation 
led to diminished rainfall. Moreover, trees required 
little care except in the early stages. An acre of land 
used for growing fruit trees would give greater 
yield than a crop of wheat over the same area. 
They should ‘also take to growing salad vegetables 
in pots on their open terraces. Love of growing 
edibles on open patches of ground or in pots provi- 
ded healthy employment combined with innocent 
amusement. 

PROTECTION OF MINORITIES 

The question he had no time to answer yester- 
day, Gandhiji answered today. How were they 
to behave towards the Muslims in the Union 
in: view of the atrocities committed by them 
in many places? It had become difficult to 
trust the Muslims they met—and how were 
they to ensure the protection of the non-Muslims 
in Pakistan? He had, he hoped, answered the 
question more than once. Yet evidently the answer 
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bore repetition. India was equally the home of the 
Hindus and the non-Hindus. All religions were on 
their trial. He had already confessed his own 
mistake. He had imagined that the weak could be 
non-violent. It was not so. If they could shed their 
cowardice the Muslims would recognize their 
bravery and would cease to worry them. In the 
Union they were, therefore, bound to treat all with 
equal regard. In the absence of that bravery which 
non-violence alone gave, they had the law of 
revenge — division of army might well mean a graphic 
lesson in that law. The division rendered the army 
weak, if not useless, as an effective defence against 
foreign aggression. He had shown how, if they did 
not take care, India might even have to pass through 
military dictatorship. Was it to be the fate of India 
to win freedom with one hand and lose it with the 
other ? The Dutch seemed to be trying to deprive 
Indonesia of her freedom. Whatever their previous 
faults the British were leaving India. of their own 
accord. A fratricidal war was bound to result in 
the loss of that freedom. If they acted correctly 
in the Indian Union, no one would dare touch the 
non-Muslims in Pakistan, however small their number 
might be. It was, therefore, a good sign that the 
leaders of both the communities had made astate- 
ment that they would accept the decision of the 
Boundary Commission whatever it was. They had 
also said that the minorities and even erstwhile 
political opponents would be quite safe in either 
part of India. Correct conduct required that they 
should believe what they had said till proved 
otherwise. 

New Delhi, 26-7-’47 


STRIKES 

Speaking after prayers Gandhiji said that from 
what he had heard and read in the newspapers it 
seemed that strikes were becoming a nuisance in 
India. At Calcutta there was a ‘Pens Down’ strike 
in the Accountant General’s Office. Services like 
this were public utility services. Dislocation of these 
would dislocate public life. He was not the one to 
tell the clerks and the others in these departments 
to slave away under any conditions. But there were 
other and unobjectionable ways of getting redress. 
The Pay Commission had recommended a large 
increase in the salaries of the lower staff. But 


_ they wanted still more. That seemed to be the 


cause of the strike. Why should the Director get, 
say, Rs. 2000 a month and the chaprasi Rs. 20a 
month? It certainly sounded odd. He for one 
believed that under ideal conditions the barrister 
and the bhangi should both get the same payment. 
But he knew, as everybody else did, that society 
all the world over was far from the ideal. It was 
not possible to pay everyone Rs. 100 per day. He 
knew too that the barrister did not deserve what 
he got. But clients gladly paid fabulous fees. 
Coming lower down, people would gladly pay four 
rupees a day to a tailor, but not more than eight 
annas per day to asweeper. Society needed patient 
and sustained education to bring it to the same level 
in earning. [t required much advanced training to 
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reach that state of equality. Meanwhile every effort 
must be made to bridge the gulf between the pay- 
ments of the higher and the lower ranks. The 
Commission had done that. If it was not a satis- 
factory rise, the causes must be examined. Among 
these must be the capacity of the country to bear 
the additional burden. There was no such thing as 
an abrupt ascent in life. Let them not kill the 
goose that laid the golden egg. That process 
would spell insolvency of the land. 

In Bombay, he had learnt, the Government had 
already put into practice the recommendations of 
the Pay Commission. But there was an agitation for 
a still higher increase. There was now a threat of a 
token strike of a day. He hoped that there was 
no truth in the statement. If there was, he hoped 
that the matter would not be allowed to go beyond 
a threat. If it was meant seriously, he would ask 
the leaders of the movement to think twice before 
embarking on what appeared to him to bea 
meaningless adventure, unless it was an attempt 
to test the strength or the influence of the leaders 
behind the movement. If such was the case, he 
could only regard it as a dangerous move harmful 
to the country. Let all who had influence in life 
remember that any manoeuvring for party gains 
might endanger the freedom they were about to 
gain from foreign domination. | 

New Delhi, 27-7-'47 
PRINCES AND PARAMOUNTCY 

Gandhiji drew the people’s attention to the 
conference of the Princes called the day before 
yesterday by the Viceroy. It was right that the 
latter should now explain to the rulers what their 
position was going to be. Gandhiji expressed 
the opinion that what the Viceroy had said in the 
main appeared to be correct. It was well-known 
that up till now the Princes had lived secure under 
the shelter of British guns. Britain was the para- 
mount power and had concluded treaties with 
some of the Princes. The latter had to do the 
bidding of the paramount power and they could 
not even appoint their own Diwans. But paramountcy 
was now going and while the Viceroy said that 
legally and technically the States were independent 
because that paramountcy was not devolving on 
either of the dominions, he advised the rulers to 
join one or other dominion rather than be in 
isolation. It was ridiculous for them to remain aloof 
and to maintain their independent existence. The 
British could not compel them to join one or‘the 
other dominion. The days of British compulsion 
were gone for ever. But, as the Viceroy said, it 
would be wisdom for the Princes to make their 
choice and enter one or the other dominion, having 
due regard to their geographical situation and the 
compulsion of that position. , 

There was one lacuna in the Viceroy’s speech 
which perhaps was inevitable but which Gandhiji 
said, he had aright to refer to. He was from a 
small Kathiawad State himself. He knew what the 
position meant. There was no mention of the 
people of the States. The British had occasionally 
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hauled a’ Prince over the coals for misgovernance. 
But, by and large, the Princes had lived lives of 
ease and luxury and exploited their subjects. Now 
that the Imperial Power was going, the Princes 
would naturally welcome its departure in the sense 
that the weight of paramountcy was to be with- 
drawn. In another sense they might foolishly resent 
the paramountcy of the ryots. He suggested to 
them that they should regard the people's para- 
mountcy as a privilege to be prized. It would add 
to their moral weight and redound to their credit. 
But this meant that they should become truly the 
first servants of the people. They had to show the 
spirit of service in action, they should act on the 


advice of the prajamandals or real leaders of the ° 


people. That would be wisdom and’in that way 
alone could the people feel with the rest of India 
the glow of freedom. 

The prajamandals had no experience of admini- 
stration andof running the government. But the same 
was true of the leaders who were running the 
Central Government. They were lions outside. In 
office they had become lambs. They were slaving 
away night and day in order to serve the people. 
Therefore, the prajamandals were to be approached 
with trust. 

The Princes were on their trial. The taxes they 
received should be spent for the welfare of the 
ryots, so that they received ten-fold return for 
what they paid. The States’ people comprised pro- 
bably one fourth of the whole of India. Would the 
ten crores of the States’ subjects be able to rejoice 
on the 15th of August ? 

A simple Muslim girl had written to Gandhiji: 
“ Freedom has come. But shall I call it freedom or 
ruination ?” There was force in what the girl had 
said. The British could have said that paramountcy 
would devolve on the dominions and they could have 
adjudicated as to which dominion each State was 
to join. Unfortunately they did not choose to do 
so. Nevertheless, the Princes’ road was clear. He 
hoped that they would choose the right course 


forthwith and assist in°making the whole of India, 


though in two parts, a true democracy. There 
should be no mental reservations. All parties must 
lay all their cards on the table. It was now easy 
to understand why they could have no demonstrative 
celebration. He recommended, therefore, the celebra- 
tion of the event with fasting, prayer and deep 
heart searching. 
New Delhi, 28-7-'47 

Gandhiji said that that evening he proposed to 
afiswer some of the questions that were found 
in his correspondence file. 

CONGRESS AFTER AUGUST 15TH 

Q. After the 15th of August will there be two 
Congresses or only one for both the parts of India, 
if there is to be any need for the Congress at all? 

A. In my opinion the need for such an organiza- 
tion will be greater than it has been upto now. 
No doubt the function will be different. Unless 
Congressmen foolishly subscribe to the theory of 
two nations based on two religions, there can be 
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only one Congress for one India. Division of India 
does not, ought not to, divide the All India body. 
India does not become two nations because it has 
been cut up into two sovereign States. Supposing 
one or more States remain outside the two domi- 
nions, will the Congress exclude them and their 
people from the National Congress? Will they not 
rather demand special care and attention from the 
Congress? Problems more intricate than before, 
will certainly arise. Some of them may defy solution. 


‘That will be no reason for cutting the Congress 


in twain. It will evoke greater statesmanship, 
deeper thinking and cooler judgment than hitherto. 
Let us not anticipate paralysing difficulties. Suffi- 
cient unto the day is the evil thereof. 

CONGRESS AND COMMUNALISM 

The second question is: 

Q. Will the Congress become a communal 
body now? There is an insistent demand for it. 
Now that the Muslims regard themselves as aliens, 
why should we not call the Union, Hindu India 
with an indelible stamp of Hindudom on it? 

A. This question betrays gross ignorance. The 
Congress can never become a Hindu body. Those 
who will make it so are enemies of India and 
Hinduism. We are .a nation of millions. Their 
voice no one has heard. Insistence, if there is any, 
is confined to the busybodies of our cities. Let 
us not mistake their voice for the voice of the 
millions of India’s villages. Thirdly, the Muslims 
of the Union have not declared themselves as 
aliens. Lastly, in spite of the many shortcomings 
of the Hindus, it can be safely claimed that 


- Hinduism has never been known to be exclusive. 
make us . 


Many persons claiming different faiths 
one and an indivisible nation. All these have an 
equal claim to be the nationals of India. The 
so-called majority community has no right to 
impose itself on the others. Might of numbers or 
of the sword shall not be right. Right is the 
only true might, appearances to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

NON-MUSLIMS AND THE PAKISTAN FLAG 

The third question is: 

Q. What should be the attitude of the non- 
Muslims towards the Pakistan flag ? 

A. That flag has not yet come into being. 
Probably it will be the same as the Muslim League 
flag. If it is identified with Islam, it must have a 
flag which is common to all Muslims of the world 
and it should command the universal respect of 
all who are not inimical to Islam. I know of no 
such flag either for Islam, Christianity, Hinduism 
or any other faith. Not being a student of history, 
I am subject to correction. If the Pakistan flag, 
whatever its design, represents all its inhabitants 
equally, irrespective of religion, it will command 
my salute as it should yours. In other words, the 
dominions must not be enemies one of the other. 
Dominions of the Commonwealth cannot be enemies 
of one another. I am watching with painful interest 
how:the South Africa Dominion behaves towards 
the Dominions of India. Can they afford to be 
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anti-Indian ? May the Europeans of that dominion 
refuse even to travel in the same compartment 
with the Indians because they are Indians ? 
New Delhi, 29-7-'47 

At the beginning of his post-prayer speech 
Gandhiji introduced Shri Prabhakarji of Sevagram 
who had conducted the prayers the day before 
and sung at the prayers that day. He wasa Harijan. 
He had been rendering valuable service to the 
poor villagers by working at the Ashram _ hospital, 
now known as the Kasturba Hospital and conducted 
the prayers at the Ashram. 


IN FULFILMENT OF A PROMISE 


He informed the audience that he was leaving 
for Kashmir on Wednesday, the 30th inst. The talk 
of his going to Kashmir had been going on for a 
long time. He was not very keen to go, although 
everyone should wish to visit that beautiful place. 
He was going as a matter of duty to fulfil a pro- 
mise made to Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. 


After his return to India from South Africa in 
1915, he met the late Maharaja of Kashmir at the 
Kumbha mela at Haradwar. The Maharaja invited 
him to Kashmir. But he had no time then. In 1938 
he was the guest of Khan Saheb Abdul Ghaffar 
Khan at Abbottabad. Sir N. Gopalaswamy Iyengar 
was then the Prime Minister of Kashmir. He invited 
Gandhiji to go to Kashmir. It was almost decided 
that he would go. But he could not. In 1945 there 
was the Simla Conferente. Important negotiations 
were going on at Delhi in which Pandit Jawaharlal 
was the chief participant. He went on what 
was to be a day’s visit to Kashmir. But being a 
born fighter he got caught in a fight with the 
State authorities and could not return. Maulana 
‘Saheb was the President of the Congress. He was 
upset and so was Lord Wavell that Panditji was 
held up. Gandhiji told Maulana Saheb to send a 
telegram to him to return immediately. His 
honour was the honour of the Congress and his 
commitment would be taken up by the Congress 
and that, if need be, Gandhiji would go instead. As 
a disciplined soldier that he was, Pandit Jawaharlal 
returned. When, therefore, over a month ago when 
Panditji felt that he should pay Kashmir a flying 
visit, Gandhiji offered to go in his place, provided 
the Viceroy had no objection to it. The Viceroy 
advised him to postpone his visit. After the pro- 
tracted delay it became a question as to who should 
go now. It was felt that Pandit Nehru’s visit would be 
more open to misinterpretation than his (Gandhiji’s). 
As a matter of fact neither had any intention of 
influencing the decision as to joining one dominion 
or the other. So far as he was concerned, he knew 
what he wanted to go for. He did not want to let 
the workers in Kashmir feel that they were neglected. 
Pandit Nehru belonged to Kashmir. The speaker 
was. connected with Kashmir as President of the 
A.1.S. A. He was not going to Kashmir to secure the 
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release of Sheikh Abdulla. He was certainly going 
to see Begum Abdulla. He had no wish to see 
the Kashmir functionaries, though he was courteous 
enough not to object to any such proposal. He would 
certainly like to see common men and women of 
Kashmir whether Muslim or non-Muslim. So far 
as the accession to the dominions was concerned, 
he was firmly of opinion that ‘it was the ryots 
who should decide, not the rulers. The British 
Government were a paramountcy imposed. The 
real paramountcy is inherently vested in the ryots. 
His visit to Kashmir was thus in fulfilment of the 
Promise referred to by him. He had no wish to 
address public meetings. 

He appealed to the public to let him have a 
quiet and peaceful journey. He was not fit to stand 
the noise and din of the crowds. 


CELEBRATIONS ON AUGUST 15TH 


He was taken to task for advising the people to 
fast and pray and spin on the 15th of August. Was 
it not a sign of mourning ? It was not so. There 
was cause for sorrow in as much as the country 
had been cut in twain. But there was cause too for 
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Even when there was cause for unmixed Joy as on 
the 6th of April, 1919, when there Bs enter. 
wide awakening and sthe Hindus, ‘the Muslims 
and the others freely mixed with one another, he had 
8 ‘by prayer, fasting and spin- 

ning. The reason for f ing'themselves before God 
was now infinitely greater when brother was tight- 
ing brother, when there was shortage of food and 
clothing, and when the country’s leaders were called 
upon to shoulder a burden under which, without 
God’s ‘grace, the strongest back might well break. 
Some people were even thinking of having 


black flag demonstrations. He could not approve 


of such. There was no cause for mourning. 


He had heard that people were not willing to 


_ buy the old flags, which were in stock and asked 


for those with the new design. The leaders had 
told them that the meaning of the two flags was 
the same. The new one was also to be on- pure 
khadi. The Khadi Bhandars should refuse to sell 
new .flags till the old stock was exhausted and if 
the people understood the spirit behind the flag, 
they would deem it an honour to buy the old 
flags till the Bhandars which were the poor man’s 
property had any of them to sell. 
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WEEKLY NOTES 
DEPARTURE FOR KASHMIR 


After weeks of hopes and fears the people of 
Kashmir were relieved to learn that Gandhiji had 
at last started for Kashmir on the night of 
the 30th July. Gandhiji’s one and only one 
hobby is his work. He does not care for sight- 
seeing and even those with him have often to miss 
beautiful scenery for the same reason. Mahadevbhai 
told me how he could not spare time to go and 

see the beautiful Gersappa Falls in the South during 
one of Gandhiji’s South India tours. Gandhiji was 
too busy and so, of course, was ‘his secretariat. 
But even Gandhiji was keen to visit the beauti- 
ful Kashmir. The talk about the proposed visit had 
gone on for weeks. Pandit Nehru brought maps 
and showed him what places he ought to visit. He 
read out to him passages about Kashmir from books 


and tried to enthuse him in every possible way. . 


Seth G. D. Birla is an orthodox Hindu. As soon as 
he heard that Gandhiji wanted to visit Uttarkashi, 
he took up the idea with enthusiasm and eagerly 
papeerssiamininalenatrande ments for the ‘old father’s’ 
pilgrimage. But the idea was later dropped for the 
time being. Pandit Nehru is different. Pilgrimages 
do not suit him. He wanted the ‘old father’ to go 
to Kashmir, where he could find a little rest and 
peace and also give solace to the suffering people. 
Gandhiji needed the rest very badly and agreed to 
spend a fortnight in Kashmir, if there was time. 
- But he did not wish to go there against the wishes 
of the Viceroy. He took time to make. up “his 
mind. H. E. only wanted to advise.. The result was 
that instead of a fortnight Gandhiji 
only three days for Kashmir. 


AT KASHMIR 
He reached in the evening on Ist 
_ instant and left it on the morning of the 4th. 
During his stay there, all that, “he saw 
of Kashmir besides the road was-the inside of 
Lala Kishdrilal’s house, where he was putting 
up. He could not even spare a_ couple of hours 


to goand see the beautiful gardens of Shrinagar. 


Every minute was booked up. All kinds of people 
came to see him. They were all unanimous in 
asking for the release of Sheikh Abdulla Saheb 
and other leaders and for the removal of the Prime 
Minister. Gandhiji told, them that he had not come 
on a political mission. He had no intention to ask for 


could spare — 


Two ANNAS 


At Jammu, which he reached on the “4th 
August, deputations of workers and_ students 
waited on him. “ India will be free on the 15th of 
August,” they said. “ What of Kashmir?” ‘“ That 
will depend on the people of Kashmir,” replied 
Gandhiji. What could the people do when Sheikh 
Saheb was behind the bars? they asked. A similar 
question had been asked in Shrinagar also. Gandhiji 
discouraged the tendency to rely on one man and 
feel helpless in his absence. They must learn to 
stand on their own legs. The leader’s function was 


merely to help them in that. Spoon-feeding could 
not go on for ever. 


They all wanted to know whether Kashmir would 
join the Union or Pakistan. Gandhiji had not gone 
to Kashmir to discuss this question. It should be 
decided by the will of the Kashmiris. 

He had promised himself that he would make no 
speeches in Kashmir so as to make his visit devoid 
of all political colour as far as was humanly possible. 
On the first day public prayer also was not held. 
But the authorities wrote saying that they had no 


_ objection to the prayers being held in the compound 


- 
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the release of Sheikh Abdulla Saheb. A satyagrahi's © 


mere stay in jail was a most potent force to achieve 
the objective. 


of the house. where he was staying. So the prayer 
was held and was attended by thousands on the 2nd 
instant. Men and women flockéd from the neigh- 
bouring villages to have a glimpse of the Mahatma. 
Friends and foes alike wonder at the hold he has 
on the masses. His mere presence seems to soothe 


them in some strange fashion. Those near him for 
long forget this fact. 


AT THE WAH CAMP. 

Gandhiji went up to Shrinagar via Rawalpindi 
but his programme had. been fixed already. He 
could not break journey at Rawalpindi and went 
straight up to Shrinagar. But his heart was with 
the sufferers of the Punjab. Therefore, he cut short 
his stay in Kashmir and returned to Jammu on the 
4th instant from where he motored down all the © 
way back to Pindi so as to spend some time 
with the refugees at the Wah Camp. The number 
of refugees in this camp had reached 24,000 at one 
stage. But the fear of the coming 15th of August 
was fast driving them out of Western Punjab. They 
numbered about 9000 on the day of Gandhiji’s visit. 
They were all insistent that the camp should be 
removed to Eastern Punjab before the 15th 
instant. They were terror-striken. The things 
that they had seen and passed through were too : 
terrible to be faced again. They could not trust 
the Muslims. If left in Western Punjab, they would 
have no alternative except to embrace Islam or to 
die, they said. It was too painful for Gandhiji to hear 
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these things from the lips of the Sikhs whose Gurus 
had made such tremendous sacrifices for the sake 
of their religion. Was religion so cheap that it 
could be sold for the sake of life or property ? Why 
had they forgotten the glorious instance of Guru 
Govind Singh’s boys who laid down their lives 
for their religion at a tender age ? The Sikhs had 
taken to a life of luxury. It had robbed them of 
their valour. Could there be anything more tragic 
than that ? He wanted them’to develop superior 
bravery to that of the sword. That, to him, was 
the true test of valour. 


There was no cause to be frightened of the coming 
15th of August. He would have loved to stay 
in their midst till then and face the danger if 
there was any. But he could not do so. He had 
promised to be in Noakhali before that date. There- 
fore, he asked me to stay on with the refugees tillthe 
15th. His post-prayer speech at the Refugee Camp 
—the first one since he left Rawalpindi — dealt with 
his visit to Kashmir and the question of the 
refugees. It will be reproduced in the next issue. 


AT PANJA SAHEB 


The Wah Camp is situated at a distance of about 
2 miles from Panja Saheb, the famous Sikh Guru- 
dwara. From the Camp Gandhiji motored to Panja 
Saheb where he was taken to a cool underground 
room for rest. Two water channels leading from 
the main tank flow through this room. The tank 
is fed by a spring which yields lovely cool water. 
But like most holy places the tank is made extre- 
mely dirty by the thoughtless public. Before leaving 
Panja Saheb, Gandhiji visited the Gurudwara where 
an address was presented to him in Gurumubhi. 
It narrated the sufferings of the Sikh community 
and the dangers that faced them and their shrines 
in Pakistan. The Panja Saheb Gurudwara is one of 
the oldest and holiest of the Sikh shrines. It owns 
property worth a crore or so. It feeds one thousand 
mouths every day. Nowadays, nearly three to four 
thousand people are fed at the Guru ka langar 
everyday. Twice the Gurudwara was attacked by 
Muslim mobs during the recent disturbances. But 
with the grace of God, the attack was warded off and 
no harm came to the Gurudwara. But they wanted 
definite and concrete measures to insure the safety 
of the Gurudwara. Any damage to the Gurudwara 
would endanger the peace of the whole of the 
Punjab, they said. They also wanted Eastern 
Punjab to be made into a Sikh State where 
Sikh religion and culture could prosper. Replying 
to the address Gandhiji did not consider it 
possible that Eastern Punjab should be handed 
over entirely to the Sikhs to govern. He felt that 
the Sikhs should never entertain such an unworthy 
ambition. The Sikhs were reputed, and rightly, to 
be a warlike race. With them of all the persons 
in the world, merit and merit alone should be the 
sole test for holding any office. He hoped that 
throughout the two dominions merit would be the 
sole test. The speaker invited the Sikhs to lead in 
this desirable competition. 
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Coming to the protection of Panja Saheb, Nankana 
Saheb and the other Gurudwaras that may be found 
in Pakistan or elsewhere, he said, “Do not look 
to any other power outside yourselves for the 
protection of these shrines. I would like every Sikh 
to be a defender of his faith and, therefore, of all 
the Gurudwaras and not merely of Panja Saheb which 
is one of the greatest. At the same time I want 
you to shed all fear about the future. I would ask 
you to rely upon the plighted word of the Muslim 
leaders. They had got their Pakistan. They have 
no quarrel now with any one in India —at least 
they should have none. If your fears materialize 
and any attempt at desecration of the Gurudwaras 
is made by the Muslims, it will be contrary to the 
tradition of Islam as I know it. And those Muslims 
who take part in such desecration would be 
partakers in the destruction of Islam: Every faith 
is on its trial in India. God is the infallible judge 
and the world which is His creation will judge 
the Muslim leaders not according to their pledges 
and promises but according to the deeds of these 
leaders and _ their followers. What I have said of 
the Muslim leaders is also true of the leaders 
and followers of, other faiths. 

Rawalpindi, 6-8-’47 S. N. 


FOOD CRISIS AND SOIL FERTILITY 


The present crisis is not directly due to the 
low fertility of the Indian soil. There are a number 
of factors which are responsible for the food-shortage. 
But the Government could really save the country 
from the crisis by taking steps, which it has failed 
to do, to increase production by applying manures to 
the soil. It is high time for the National Government 
to increase the crop production. If India can pro-— 
duce more cereals like paddy, wheat, jowar, bajra 
etc. which form the staple and most important 
ingredient of the food materials, the chance of a 
famine or a crisis will be much less. Many parts of 
the country depending on rice have always been 
substantially helped by the crops produced in Burma, 
Malaya, Siam and other countries. In the Travan- 
core State 367,000 tons of rice are annually imported 
as against 250,000 tons produced in Travancore. 
Bengal and Madras have also to depend a 
good deal on imported rice. Hence there is plenty 
of scope for the better production of those cereals 
which respond well to treatment by nitrogenous 
compounds, 

» The question regarding the exhaustion of the 
Indian soil has been repeatedly asked: but ,so far no 
satisfactory answer has been forthcoming. Dr. 
Voelcker in his Improvement of Indian Agriculture 
recorded the following results at Rothamsted (in 
England ) in the case of wheat grown on fields 


continuously unmanured for over 50 years: 
i] 


Crop yield in bushels 


per acre 
8 years (1844-51 ) 17 
20 years (1852-71 ) 13.9 
20 years (1872-91 ) 11.1 


1 bushel=30 seers 
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These results show that there is a slow deterio- 
ration of the unmanured fields at Rothamsted. Dr. 
Voelcker concluded that under existing conditions 
of agriculture, the soil of India must become gradu- 
ally poorer. 

On the other hand Howard and Wad in their 
Waste Products of Agriculture have stated as follows: 

“A good example of such a system of farming 
without manure is to be found on the alluvial soils 
of the United Provinces, India, where field records 
of ten centuries prove that the land produces fair 
crops year after year without any falling in fertility. 

A perfect balance has been reached between the 

manurial requirements of the crops harvested and the 

natural processes which recuperate fertility.”’ 

G. Clarke (late Director of Agriculture, United 
Provinces, India ) in his presidential address to the 
Agriculture section of the Indian Science Congress, 
has stated the position in the following words: 

‘When we examine the facts, we must put the 
Northern Indian cultivator down as the most eco- 
nomical farmer in the world as far as the utilization 
of the potent element of fertility, nitrogen, goes. In 
this respect he is more skilful than his Canadian 
brother. He cannot takea heavy over-draft of nitrogen 
from the soil. He has only the small current account 
provided by a few pounds annually added by nature, 
yet he raises a crop of wheat on irrigated land in 
the United Provinces that is not far removed from 
the Canadian average..He does more with a little 
nitrogen than any farmer I ever heard of. We need 
not concern ourselves with soil deterioration in these 

Provinces. The present standard of fertility can be 

maintained indefinitely. . .. In India, we have in 

existence at least a perfect balance between the 
nitrogen requirements of the crops we harvest and 
the processes which recuperate, fertility.” 

It is well-known that about half of every crop 
the root system remains in the ground at harvest 
time and thus provides the soil with cellulosic and 
other carbonaceous materials. From our experi- 
mental observations showing that cellulosic and 
other energy-rich substances when added to the soil, 
cause marked nitrogen fixation, it can be concluded 
that-from the exidation of the cellulosic and other 
organic substances, the nitrogen fixed on the soil 
surface, supplies the plant need. The nitrogen-need 
of crops in the tropical countries, can be met by the 
nitrogen fixed from air due to the energy liberated 
from the exidation of the cellulosic materials, left 
behind in the soil after harvesting. Moreover, the 
available nitrogen in rain water in the tropics is 
greater than in that of temperate countries. In the 
cold countries, chiefly due to the inactivity of Azoto- 
bacter caused by the low temperature of the soil 
and lack of sunshine, the cellulosic and other energy- 
rich materials added. to the soil along with plant 
residues, are not oxidized as readily as in tropical 
soils and hence much nitrogen fixation is not possible 
in the soil of temperate countries. This explains the 
slow deterioration of the unmanured fields of 
Rothamsted already referred to. From the above 
observations, it seems that in the tropical countries, 
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almost a constant yield of crop which is not high 
in unmanured fields, is possible, due to the addition 
of nitrogen to the soil by the fixation of atmospheric 
nitrogen, caused by the energy produced from the 
exidation of plant residues, left in the soil or added 
toit. Also the available nitrogen in tropical soils is 
usually over 10% of the total nitrogen while in the 
countries having temperate climate, the available 
nitrogen is between 1 to 2% of the total nitrogen. 
It is clear, therefore, that the amount of ammonium 
and nitrate ions, available in tropical soils for 
plant growth, is much greater than that available 
in cold countries, although the total nitrogen in 
cold countries may be double or treble of that in 
the tropical countries. 

MANURING OLD AND NEW 

Manuring can be done in two ways: by adding 
nitrogen-rich substances, e. g. nitrates, ammonium 
sulphate etc. and secondly, by adding carbonaceous 
substances which may help in fixing atmospheric 
nitrogen. The fertility is due to the available nitrogen 
(as ammonia and nitrate ) and it is by increasing 
the nitrogen content that the fertility of the soil 
can be raised. 

As regards inorganic manures, the artificial 
manures like ammonium sulphate, ammonium nitrate 
etc. which are likely to be manufactured in India, 
do not enrich the soil and increase soil fertility 
permanently. Most of these manures are lost as 
nitrogen gas without adding nitrogen to the soil. 
Hence, soils treated with such artificial manures may 
temporarily increase the crop yield but usually they 
deteriorate and their nitrogen content may fall off. 
On the other hand, organic manures like cowdung, 
farmyard manure, molasses etc., when added to the 
fields, not only add to the nitrogen they contain but 
the soil isalso enriched by the fixation of atmospheric 
nitrogen. The value of cowdung or molasses depends 
chiefly on its power to fix atmospheric nitrogen. 
In Rothamsted no combination of artificial 
manures has been found to be so effective as 
farmyard manure, in steadying crop yield from year 
to year and there was an increase in soil nitrogen 
to about three times its original value when 
farmyard manure was used for more than sixty 
years; whilst with ammonium sulphate and ‘soda 
nitrate, the soil nitrogen has a tendency to fall off 
with time. Similar beneficial results of organic 
manures over artificial nitrogenous compounds have 
been obtained with cowdung, molasses and leaves 
of plants in Allahabad and sunlight is actually 
utilized in increasing the nitrogen content of soil, 
when treated with organic manures. The experiments 
at Allahabad have fully established the fact that 
nitrogen fixation may be a non-bacterial process 
and it can take place readily in the complete absence 
of bacteria but with smaller velocity. 

In support of organic manures Dr. G. Ruschmann 
says: 


‘“The increase of soil fertility, which is the aim 
of all the modern scientific and practical efforts, cannot 


be attained by mineral manures, These by accelerating 
( Continued on p. 282) 
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STUDENTS’ DIFFICULTIES 
(By M. K. Gandhi ) 


“There is an attempt today to bring together 
all the existing students’ organizations in a National 
Convention, to revise the basis of the student 
movement and to evolve a united national organization 
of students. What, in your opinion, should be the 
scope of this new organization ? What activities 
should. this students’ organization undertake in the 
new eee in the country ?” 


There is no doubt that there should be one 
national organization including the Hindus, the 
Muslims and the others. Students are the makers 
of the future. They cannot be partitioned. I am 
sorry to observe that neither the students have 
thought for themselves nor have the leaders left 
them to their studies so that they can become good 
citizens. The rot began with the alien government. 
We, the inheritors, have not taken the trouble to 
rectify the errors of the past. Then the different 
political groups have sought to catch the students 
as if they were shoals of fish. And stupidly the 
students have run into the net spread for them. 

It is therefore a herculean task for any students’ 
organization to undertake. But there must be a heroic 
spirit among them who would not shrink from the 
task. The scope will be to knit them together into 
one. This they cannot do unless they will learn to 
steer clear of active politics. A student’s duty is to 
study the various problems that require solution. 
His time for action comes after he finishes his 
studies. 


“Today students’ organizations are more con- 
cerned swith passing resolutions on political affairs 
than devoting their energies to the task of national 
reconstruction. This is partly due to the attempts 
which political parties have been making to capture 
the students’ organizations for their party purposes. 

' Our present disunity too can be traced to these 
party politics. We, therefore, want to evolve some 

._ method by which we can prevent the repetition of 
all this party politics and disunity in the proposed 
National Union of Students. Do you think it is 
possible for the students’ organizations to eschew 
politics completely? If not, what, in your opinion, 
is the extent to which students’ organizations should 
interest themselves in politics ?”’ 


This question is partly answered above. They 
must eschew active politics. It is a sign of one- 
sided growth that all parties have made use of the 
student world for their purpose. This was probably 
inevitable when the purpose of education was to 
create a race of slaves who would hug their slavery. 
That part of the business is over, I hope. The 
students’ first business is to think out the educa- 
tion that the children of a free nation should 
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receive. ‘The Pra wy) ‘salen is obviously not 
such. I must not go into the question as to what 
it should be. Only they must not allow themselves 
to be deceived into the belief that it is the func- 
tion only of the elders in the university senates. 
They must stimulate the faculty of thinking. I do 
not even remotely suggest that the students can 
force the situation by strikes and the like. They 
have to create public opinion by offering construc- 
tive and enlightened criticism. The senators having 
been brought up in the old school are slow to 
move. They can truly be acted upon by enlighten- 
ment. 

“Today, the majority of students are not 
interesting themselves in national service. Many of 
them are cultivating what they consider ‘fashionable’ 
western habits, and more and more students are 
resorting to bad habits like drinking etc. There is 
little efficiency ‘and little desire for independent 
thinking. We want to' tackle all these problems, 
and build up character, discipline and efficiency in 
youth. How do you think we can do it?” 


This deals with the present distemper. It will 
disappear when a calm atmosphere is produced, 
when the students cease*to be agitators and take 
to sober studies. A student’s life has been rightly 
likened to the life of a sannyasi. He must be the 
embodiment of simple living and high thinking. He 
must be discipline incarnate. His pleasure is derived 
from his studies. They do provide real pleasure 
when study ceases to be a tax the student has to 
pay. What can be a greater pleasure than that a 
student marches from knowledge to more knowledge? 
On the train to Patna, 

7-8-'47 


IS HE BURIED ALIVE? 
(By M. K. Gandhi ) 


A correspondent from Hyderabad (Deccan ) 
writes : 


“India has reached the present’ state on the 
strength of Gandhi’s ideals and practice based on 
them. But is it not clear that we are kicking the 
very ladder by which we have mounted so high ? 
Where are Hindu-Muslim unity, Hindustani; khadz, 
Village Industries? Is not any talk about them 
hypocrisy ?” 

There is substance in the biting criticism. But 
{ cling to the hope that I am not yet buried alive. 
The hope rests on the belief that the masses have 


-not lost faith in them. When it is proved that they 


have, they will be lost and I can then be said to 
have been buried alive. But so long as my faith 
burns bright, as I hope it will even if [stand alone, 
I shall be alive in the grave and what is more, 
speaking from it. The correspondent forgets untouch- 
ability and prohibition. The former is rapidly dis- 
appearing. And it looks as if prohibition is 
coming. I am quite sure that if the Congress forsakes 
the ideals it adopted in 1920, it will commit suicide, 
“On the train to Patna, 

7-8°'47 : 

( Adapted from the original in Hindustani) . 
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NOTES 

The Reason for Addition 
During the three days I passed in Shrinagar 
though I had prayers in the compound of Lala 
Kishorilal’s bungalow, where I was accommodated, 
I made no speeches. I had so declared before leaving 


Delhi. But some of the audience sent me questions. 
One was: 


“I attended your prayer meeting last evening 
in which you recited two prayers of the other 
communities. May I know what is your idea in doing 
so and what you mean by a religion? ” 


As I have observed before now, the selection 
from the Quran was introduced some years ago on 
the suggestion of Raihana Tyebji who .was then 
living in the Sevagram Ashram and the one from 
the Parsi prayers at the instance of Dr. Gilder who 
recited the Parsi prayer on the break of my fast 
in the Aga Khan palace during our detention. I am 
of opinion that the addition enriched the prayer. 
It reached the hearts of a larger audience than 
before. It certainly showed Hinduism in its \ broad 
and tolerant aspect. The questioner ought also to 
have asked why the prayer commenced with the 
Buddhist prayer in Japanese. The selections of the 
stanzas of the prayer has a history behind it befit- 
ting the sacred character. The Buddhist prayer was 


the prayer with which :the whole of Sevagram. 


resounded in the early morning when a good Japa- 
nese monk was staying at the Sevagram Ashram 
and who by his silent and* dignified conduct had 
endeared, himself to the inmates of the Ashram. 
Jammu, 5-8-'47 
Why Not Indian ? 


His second question was why Lord Mountbatten 
was selected as the first Governor-General. The 
reason so far as I know is properly guessed by the 
questioner. There was no equally suitable Indian 
for the post. He, being the part, if not the sole, 
author of the conception lying behind the Indian 
Independence Bill, seemed to the members of the 
Interim Government to be the fittest person to 
pilot the ship of State safe through the troubled 
waters. The appointment if it was a credit to the 
British, was equally a credit to the Indian 
statesmen who had shown themselves free from 
prejudice and who were capable of rising above 
prejudice. They showed that they were brave enough 
to trust their erstwhile opponents. 

The Minorities 

He next asks why I do not agree that the 

minorities should quit their respective dominions. 


No one has asked me to agree. But I should 
oppose any such movement. There is no occasion 
to distrust the majority in either dominion. And 
in any case, now that there are two sovereign 
States in India, each has to ensure the proper 
treatment of the minorities in the other. Let us 
hope that such a contingency will never arise. I 
hold too that every right carries with it a duty, 
better still, there is no right which does not flow 
from duty duly performed. 
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Leaving Politics after the 15th ? 

Fourthly, he asks whether I would leave politics 
after the 15th when India will be free. 

In the first instance there is no freedom ap- 
proaching the Kingdom of God. We seem to be as 
far from it as ever. And in any case the life of 
the millions is my politics from which I dare not 
free myself without denying my life work and God. 
That my politics may take a different turn is quite 
possible. But that will be determined’ by 
circumstances. 

Lastly he says, ‘““ You have done a lot of work 
in Bihar; why was the Punjab ignored ? ” 

All I can say is that my not going. to the 
Punjab must not be counted as my neglect of the 
province. Nevertheless the question is quite apposite 
and has been asked more than once. The neatest 
answer I gave was that I had no call from within 
and my counsellors gave me no encouragement. 

On the train to Patna,. 


7-8-'47 M. K. G 


TRUE ISLAM 
(By M. K. Gandhi ) 
A Muslim correspondent sends a letter which 
is given below barring personal references: 

“ Tslam is a universal religion and its great message 
is to strive and know the Truth. The following verses of 
Maulana Jalaluddin Roomi will explain what great 
effort is needed even for great souls like Caliph Ali 
to know the Truth: 

1. The Prophet said to Ali, ‘O Ali! 
Thou art the Lion of God, a hero most valiant 
Yet Gonfide not in thine lion-like valour ; 
But seek refuge under the palm trees of the truth 
Come under the shadow of the Man of Reason, 
Thou canst not find it in the road of the traditionisb. 
His shadow of earth is as that of Mount Qaf, 
His spirit is as a Simurgh soaring on high. 
Were I to tell his praises till the last day 
My words would not be too many nor admit of 

: curtailment; 
That sun is hidden in the form of a’man, 
Understand me. Allah knows the truth !’ 
2. Pass over names and look to qualities 
So that qualities may lead thee to essence; 
The differences of sects arise from His names 
When they pierce to His essence, they find His peace. 
The great tragedy of Muslim India today is that 
it has entangled itself in names and has ignored the 
teachings of Islam, whereby it could have passed over 
to knowing the reality. They act according to their 
own natures, yet they attribute their actions to Islam 
forgetting that: 
The moon sheds her light and the dogs howl; 
Everyone acts according to his nature 
To each his office is allotted by the divine decree. 
I swear by Ages indeed man is at total loss 
Except those who believe and do good deeds 

- And those who preach for Truth and Non-violence, 

I would request you kindly to avoid bringing the 
name of Islam when you refer to the actions of 
the Muslims, as the two are today different. ” 

Would that this Islam might be exhibited’ in 
the deeds under: Pakistan and the correspondent’s 
taunt dispelled ! 

. New Delhi,,20-7-'47 
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FOOD CRISIS AND SOIL FERTILITY 
( Continued from p. 279) 
the breaking down of humus are actually detrimental. 
Increase of crop by improving the soil properties, and 
greater returns by addition of plant food are two 
different things, which are often confused. The latter 
can be effected by mineral manures which act 
immediately. On the other hand, to build up a good 
soil ig a more lengthy process. While it is relatively 
simple to maintain the fertility of soil rich in humus, 
‘4 ig difficult in a soil which is mainly mineral to 
build up the necessary humus... . Directly or 
indirectly all plant and animal life is made possible by 
the soil humus. To its increase may be systematically 
employed all those organic materials which at present 
are virtually wasted. The greatest attention should 
be devoted to the albuminous or nitrogen containing 
organic rejects and residues of human and animal life.” 


The best manure, well-suited for this hot and 
poor country like India, is certainly farmyard manure 
(cowdung) or any substance rich in carbonaceous 
compounds e. g. molasses, leaves, plant residues etc. 
When these materials are not available in large 
amounts, they may be mixed with ammonium sulphate, 
ammonium nitrate or urea manufactured in this 
country. To purchase artificial manures from abroad 
is likely to be costly and the poor cultivator may 
not be in a position to purchase imported material. 

BURNING OF COWDUNG CRIMINAL 

As explained above cowdung or farmyard manure 
is definitely the best manure for increasing the 
soil properties and steadying the crop yield. If it is 
utilized properly, it may really serve as a boon to 
the poor Indian farmer by giving a rich return of 
steady crop-yield on a relatively cheap price. It is 
really a pity that cowdung being the most economic 
manure, the Indian farmer burns, knowing little 
that he is burning his own money. But the question 
arises, as to what fuel should he use. Unfortunately, 
cowdung is the only fuel cheaply available to him. 
The Government in the past have totally neglected 
this important problem and seem to have no schemes 
even at present. Under a National Indian Govern- 
ment which propose to launch a thousand and one 
schemes for the improvement of Indian agriculture, 
steps must be taken to really better the lot of the 
Indian farmer by procuring some other fuel for his 
use and leave cowdung only for manuring purpose. 
It may be useful to encourage tree-plantation or 
coal may be made available wherever possible. 

It has been suggested that preparation of compost 
for use in the fields may be useful; but agriculturists 
all over the world find its preparation tedious and 
laborious and are, therefore, not anxious to take it up 
seriously. From our experiments on the fixation of 
nitrogen by the addition of green and dry leaves, 
paper, straw, etc. to the soil in fields, we are of the 
opinion that it is more profitable to add these plant 
residues to the soil before composting. When these 
plant residues are added to the soil and ploughed 
under before the rainy season, in three months, 
they are considerably decomposed and the carbon 
of the materials undergoes oxidation on the soil 
surface with the liberation of energy necessary for 
nitrogen fixation. These plant materials, therefore, 
when added to the soil directly, not only supply 
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the nitrogen, potash etc. they contain but can fix 
appreciable amounts of nitrogen on the soil surface 
and enriches the soil. If the plant materials are not 
in large excess, they are considerably decomposed 
and oxidized within three months after their appli- 
cation and the carbon-nitrogen ratio of the soil 
attains the normal value. The humus, the colloidal 
matter and the nitrogen contents are increased. 
The tilth, the moisture retention and the nitrogen 
conservation capacity are considerably improved. 
In composting the aim is to conserve the total 
nitrogen originally present in the materials and add 
it to the soil along with the carbon. of the compost. 
In eur method of adding the plant materials direct 
to the soil, not only the nitrogen present in the 
original material is added but a considerable amount 
of nitrogen increase in the soil takes place due to the 
fixation of atmospheric nitrogen. It appears, therefore, 
that the application of the plant materials direct 
to the soil is more beneficial than composting them 
because the high temperature and the sunlight 


| available in tropical countries are helpful. 


As a matter of fact inorganic manures are no 
good in improving the soil properties. However, 
they may be useful for getting better crops in the 
hour of need. It is no exaggeration to state that 
the standard of civilization of a country can be 
judged by the amount of nitrogen of the air fixed 


for the production of synthetic ammonia and nitric 


acid from the nitrogen of the air. It is pleasing to 
note that India is also going to have some plants 
for the manufacture of manure. But the Government 
ought to be aware of the fact that unless we can 
compete with sister countries like China and Japan 
in the production of manures, the fate of locally 
manufactured manures would be no better than 
that of gur (sugar) some years back. It does not 
sound economical and wise to establish a plant in 
Bihar and get raw materials (gypsum) from Rajpu- 
tana about 800 miles apart. 

The manures that can be manufactured in India 
are urea, ammonium nitrate, ammonium sulphate etc. 
How TO RECLAIM 
The chief defects of alkali land are: yi 

1. The alkalinity. We have exampled several 


samples of bad usar lands and we find that the 
alkalinity is very high. Neither Azotobacter nor 


nitrite-formers are observed in cultures obtained with 
these soils. 

9. The amount of calcium compounds is less in 
these soils than in normal ones. The amounts of 
exchangeable bases are less than in normal soils. 

3. The nitrogen content is small. In several 


samples examined by us the total nitrogen varied 
from 0.008% to 0.02%; normal soils contain approxi- 


mately 0.053 nitrogen in tropical countries. 
4. The soil is highly impermeable to water. 


5. The soil particles do not settle readily when 
shaken with water. 


6, Lacks bacterial activity. 

It is estimated that the total area of usar 
(alkali) lands in the United Provinces alone is more 
than four million acres. In the Punjab ( Lyallpur, 
Montgomary and other places), Bihar, Mysore, Sind 
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and Bombay, there are vast tracts of such unprodu- 
ctive land. Naturally the reclamation of these lands 
is a problem of great importance to India. The salts 
which make these lands unfit for growing crops are 
the carbonate, bicarbonate, sulphate and chloride 
of sodium. Sodium carbonate is chiefly responsible 
for the unproductiveness of such lands, which are 
generally heavy clay soils and are very often termed 
parti or waste lands. In Sind and in the other parts 
of the country, normal soils are being converted 
into alkaline ones by irrigation water. Moreover, 
there are vast tracts of sea-water-damaged lands 
in Bengal, Orissa, Gujarat, Bombay and Madras 
Presidencies. Due to various causes, mentioned above, 
the amount of alkaline land is increasing in India. 
Regarding reclamation, the late Dr. J. W. 
Leather carried on experiments for the reclamation 
of alkali soils in different parts of the United 
Provinces (India). His conclusions are as follows: 
1. The only experiment which can claim to have 
really reclaimed the wsar land (alkali land) is the 
application of gypsum. The cost of sufficient gypsum 
to effect this was very great — about 700 or 800 
rupees per acre — and is obviously prohibitive. Even 
if the cost of gypsum could be reduced to one-half, 
it would still be too expensive if required in the 
quantity that this land did receive it. | 
* 2. The effect of deep and good cultivation cou- 
pled with heavy manuring has not been either what 
is indicated to the unaided eye or what might have 
been anticipated. The surface foot of the soil has been 
apparently reclaimed, but below this this soil is as 
bad as ever. 


3. Scraping of the salts is practically useless. 
Recently Dr. Dalip Singh and Mr. 8. D. Nijhawan 
have tried to reclaim kallar (alkaline) soil at 
Lyallpur, Lalakaku, Montgomery and the Bara farm 
by the application of a mixture of gypsum and 
calcium chloride, and achieved some success. They 
reported that the soil permeability appreciably 
increases on this treatment after four years and the 
process of reclamation takes four years which is 
also the time required by the application of gypsum 
or powdered sulphur. 


Molasses can also be used for this purpose. 
Alkaline lands have been successfully reclaimed 
near Cawnpore, Allahabad and in Mysore by the 
application of molasses at the rate of one to ten tons 
per acre and a good rice crop has been grown in 
these reclaimed areas where no vegetation ever 
grew. We have applied molasses in amounts varying 
from two to five tons per acre of alkali land at 
Soraon (near Allahabad) and at the Government 
Farm of Unao, and have obtained excellent results 
with rice. The Mysore Government has been able 
to obtain 1200 to 1800 lbs. of rice grains per acre 
of alkaline land, using one ton of molasses per acre 
on plots where crops failed previously. 

Research work carried on in Allahabad, Bangalore, 
Java, Hawaii and other sugar-producing countries 
shows that molasses added to the soil along with 
carbonic acid and organic acids like acetic, propionic, 
butyric, lactic etc. are produced in the early stages 
in the decomposition and partial oxidation of the 
carbohydrates present in molasses. Consequently 
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the acids present in molasses and those obtained from 
the decomposition and partial oxidation can neutra- 
lize the alkali of the soils rich in alkali. Moreover, 
the carbonic acid which is produced in large amounts 


from the decomposition and oxidation of the 
carbohydrates, can convert the sodium carbonate 
into bicarbonate. Also in the process of the escape 
of carbonic acid from the molassed soil, the latter 
is rendered porous and its tilth is improved. The 
investigations at Allahabad show definitely that the 
moisture content of the molassed soil is appreciably 
higher than that of the unmolassed one. The lime, 
which is added to the soil along with the molasses, is 
rendered soluble by the organic acids formed from 
molasses and is helpfulin the conversion of sodium 
soil into a calcium one. Moreover the small amounts 
of sulphuric acid present in molasses convert the 


soil calcium carbonate into calcium sulphate, which 
reacts with alkali and reclaims such soils. 


Press-mud from sugar factories containing large 
proportions of carbohydrates and calcium compounds 
is also very useful in the reclamation of alkali and 
usar soils. Using one half to one ton of oil cake 
per acre, usar soils have been successfully reclaimed 
for rice cultivation. - Dr. N. R. DHAR 

[The suggestions contained in this paper are 
worthy of attention and adoption. I have no doubt 
that proper treatment and judicious use of our soil 
should allay all fear of dearth of food. —M.K.G. ] 


Milk Sweets 

A correspondent writes: 

“You know the position of milk in India. 
Here at Jamshedpur the population is about two 
and a half lakhs. Even if two and a half chhataks 
of milk was given to every one, there will be a 
daily consumption of 1000 maunds. Against this 
the Tisco dairy is producing 30 maunds of milk 
per day and we another 3. How much watered 


milk is supplied by the gawalas from door to door 
we do not know. But we do know that while the 


babies and expectant mothers and the sick are not 
getting milk to drink, about 50 maunds of milk is 
being daily used by the halwais for making sweets. 
Should rasgullas, pendas and similar luxuries be 
given preference over feeding bottles ?”’ 


Gandhiji has times without number cried him- 
self hoarse over the question. In times like these 
it is criminal to waste a single morsel of food. 
Eating sweets is worse than waste. It harms those 
who eat them and it deprives others of the neces- 
‘sary foodstuff. It is the responsibility of the public 
to see that the practice is stopped immediately. 
All sweets prepared from milk should be banned 
till there is enough milk for the sick and the 
children. All conscientious people should take a 
vow not to touch such sweets themselves and 
persuade others to do likewise. The most effective 
sanction is that of public opinion. If the public 
realize the gravity of the situation and the vicious- 
ness of the practice which deprives the babies and 
the sick of their food, they will rectify it. Without 
an enlightened public opinion, artificial controls 
can serve no useful purpose. 


Rawalpindi, 31-7-'47 S. N, 
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IS THE TRICOLOUR GONE? 


( By M. K. Gandhi ) 
The Hyderabad correspondent writes : 
~ This flag was the mainstay of our struggle. 

The Constituent Assembly has committed a grave 

blunder by traducing the spinning wheel. The Ashoka 

Chakra has nothing in common with it, It is con- 

trary to all that the spinning wheel stands for. 

Gandhiji’s wheel has nothing to do with religion. 

The innovation is a sign of Hinduism. The spinning 

wheel is the sign of non-violent economics. The new 

one is the Sudarshan Chakra, a sure sign of vio- 
lence. Thus, says Shri Munshi in his broadcast. 

Thus it is said Hinduism will be sustained by 

violence. A deliberate attempt is being made in 

that direction. This will never bring Pakistan 
nearer to us but will put it off from us.”’ 

I have not read the speech attributed to Shri 
Munshi. Assuming that he has expressed these 
sentiments, let us hope he does not represent the 
opinion of the masses. Pandit Jawaharlal, who moved 

the resolution on the flag, said definitely that the 
wheel which is undoubtedly a copy of the Ashoka 
wheel was meant to represent the spinning wheel. 
Maharaja Ashoka was a Buddhist and he represented 
in his person non-violence on which his edicts were 
based. He was the one Emperor who renounced 
the fruits of victory and attempted to rule by the 
force of love, not by that of the sword. One can 
thus extend the meaning not inconsistent with the 
original. Lastly, in my opinion, Sudarshan did not 
represent the force of arms. But I confess that here 
I am on debatable ground. All I can say is that if 
the present design does not represent the original 
and represents something contrary, my head would 
refuse to bow to the new flag. Let .me hope that 
the correspondent is unnecessarily nervous _about 
things happening around us. 

On the train to Patna, 

7-8-"47 
( Adapted from the original in Hindustani) 


A DRAFT DECLARATION 
(By M. K. Gandhi ) 
Shri Brijlal Nehru sends for publication the 
following draft declaration: 


“ Draft declaration to be signed by all members 
of the Public Service in India, Civil or Military, and 
by all candidates for the Service, whether Central, 
Provincial or Local, and by all applicants ‘for other 
profitable jobs under these Governments and _ the 
members of the legislatures including the Constituent 
Assembly. 

I hereby solemnly declare that 


1. I am a subject of the Union of India to 
which I pledge my loyalty in all cireumstances. 

2. I repudiate the theory that the Hindus and 
the Muslims are two separate Nations and hold the 
view that all the people of India, to whatever race or 
religion they may belong, are parts of one. Nation. 

3. I shall so conduct myself in all my actions 
and speech as to strengthen this idea of One 
Nationality of all the inhabitants of this ancient 
and sacred land. 


4. If at any time I am found guilty ofa breach 
of this declaration, I shall render myself liable to 
removal from any office or post of profit that I 
may be holding at the time.”’ 


ee 
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The sorta may dete ay lnpromerene But 
the spirit behind is surely admirable and worthy 
of adoption if we are to get out of unhealthy 
growth in the body politic. 

On the train to Patna, 
7-8-'47 


RACES 
( By M..R. Gandhi ) 


The following is the substance of a Gujarati 
letter published in the Harijanbandhu: 

“ During the rainy season races take place in 
Poona. Three specials per day run to Poona and 
back. This is possible when there is scarcity of 
accommodation, such that businessmen have to go 
in crowded cars. Passengers are often seen hanging 
on foot-boards at times resulting in avoidable fatal 
accidents. Add to this the fact that when there is 
not enough petrol, extra cars also run to Poona. 
Do not these passengers draw their usual rations 
in Bombay ? Do they not get refreshments in the 
specials and on the race course ? 


“This reflection leads me to examine the Civil 
Service. Are not the men whose mismanagement we 
used to condemn before, running the State today ? 
What are we coming to? We are without enough 
food and enough clothing. And we find ourselves 
indulging in costly amusements.” 


I have often written about the evils se racing. 
But mine was then a voice in the wilderness. 
The alien rulers liked the vice and clothed it with 
some kind of virtue. Surely, there is no reason for 
now clinging to the vice. Or shall we retain the 
vices of the rule and will its virtues quit with it? 

There is much truth in what the correspondent 
says about the Civil Service. It is a soulless 
corporation. It acts after its master’s manners. 
Therefore, if our representatives are watchful, if we 
insist on their doing their duty, much may be done 
through the Civil Service. Criticism is food for any 
democratic government. But it has to be construc- 
tive and wise. The original purity which marked 
the Congress in the beginning of the mass move- 
ment is the hope of the masses and must return if 
we are to live. 

On the train to Patna 
7-8-"47 
(Adapted from the original in Gujarati) 7 
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AN INDIAN GOVERNOR 
(By M. K. Gandhi ) 

In construing the word India here it includes 
both Hindostan and Pakistan. Hindustan may mean 
the country of the Hindus strictly so-called, 
Pakistan may mean the country of the Muslims. 


Both the uses are, in my opinion, irregular. Hence, ° 


I have purposely used the word Hindostan. 


The Khilafat-Swaraj-Non-co-operation Resolution 
of 1920 passed in Calcutta at the Special Session 
of the Congress, which has brought freedom from 
the British yoke, was for both the Hindus and the 
Muslims, designed to induce self-purification so as 
to bring about non-co-operation between forces of 
evil and those of good. Hence, 


1. An Indian Governor should, in his own 
person and in his surroundings, be a teetotaller. 
Without this, prohibition of the fiery liquid is 
well-nigh inconceivable. 


2. He and his surroundings should represent 
hand-spinning as a visible token of identification 
with the dumb millions of India, a token of the 
necessity of “bread labour’ and organized non- 
violence as against organized violence on which 
the society of today seems to be based. 


3. He must dwell in a cottage accessible to 
all, though easily shielded from gaze, if he is to 
do efficient work. The British Governor naturally 
represented British might. For him and his was 
erected a fortified residence—a palace to be 
occupied by him and his numerous vassals who 
sustained his Empire. The Indian prototype may 
keep somewhat pretentious buildings for receiving 
princes and ambassadors of the world. For these, 
being guests of the Governor should constitute 
an education in what “ Even Unto This Last ’— 
equality of all—should mean in concrete terms. 
For him no expensive furniture, foreign or 

indigenous. Plain living and high thinking must 
be his motto, not to adorn his entrance but to 
be exemplified in daily life. 


4. For him there can be no untouchability 
in any form whatsoever, no caste or creed or 
colour distinction. He must represent the best 
of all religions and all things Eastern or Western. 
Being a citizen of India, he must be a citizen 
of the world. Thus simply, one reads, did the 
Khalif Omar, with millions of treasure at his 
feet, live; thus lived Janaka of ancient 
times; thus lived, as I saw him, the Master of 
Eton in his residence in the midst of, and sur- 
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rounded by,the sons of ‘the Lords and Nabobs 
of the British Isles. Will the Governors of India 
of the famished millions do less ? 


5. He will speak the language of the province 
of which he is the Governor and Hindustani, 
the lingua franca of India written in the Nagari 
or Urdu script. This is neither Sanskritized 
Hindi nor Persianized Urdu. Hindustani is 
emphatically the language which is spoken by the 
millions north of the Vindhya Range. 


This does not pretend to be an exhaustive list 
of the virtues that an Indian Governor should 
represent. It is merely illustrative. 


One would expect that the Britishers who have 
been chosen by Indian representatives as Governors 
and who have taken the oath of fealty to India 
and her millions would endeavour as far as possible 
to live the life an Indian Governor is expected to 
live. They will represent the best that their country 
has to give to India and the world. 


Calcutta, . 17-8-'47 


GOD IS GOOD 
(By M. R. Gandhi ) 


Not in the same sense as x is good. X is 
comparatively good. He is more good than evil, 
but God is wholly good. There is no evil in Him. 
God made man in His own image. Unfortunately 
for us man has fashioned Him in his own. This 
arrogation has landed mankind in a sea of troubles. 
God is the Supreme Alchemist. In His presence all 
iron and dross turn into pure gold. Similarly does 
all evil turn into good. 


Again God lives but not as we. His creatures 
live but to die. But God is Life. Therefore, goodness 
and all it connotes is not an attribute. Goodness 
is God. Goodness conceived as apart from Him is 
a lifeless thing and exists only whilst it is a paying 
policy. So are all morals. If they are to:live in us 
they must be considered and cultivated in their 
relation to God. We try to become good because 
we want to reach and realize God. All the dry 
ethics of the world turn to dust because apart 
from God they are lifeless. Coming from God, 
they come with life in them. They become part of 
us and ennoble us. 


Conversely, God conceived without Goodness is 
without life. We give him life in our vain imaginings. 


Calcutta, 17-8-'47 
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KASHMIR AND REFUGEES 


Addressing his post-prayer gathering at Wah on 
August 5, Gandhiji said that he was glad that he was 
able to visit the Refugee Camp at Wah and see the 
patients in the Camp hospital and other appoint- 
ments in connection with it. He was glad too that 
he was able to pay what was his second visit to 
Panja Saheb. He had a talk with the representa- 
tives of the Camp. 


Before, however, he dealt with matters arising 
out of these talks with the representatives of the 
refugees, he said that he would like tosay a word 
about his visit to Kashmir. He had made up his mind 
not to hold any public meeting or address them but 
he was able to see the workers. Begum Saheba 
(wife of Sheikh Abdulla) was constantly with him 
throughout the three days he was in Shrinagar. He 
was able also to see the Maharaja Saheb, the 
Maharani Saheba and Prime Minister Kak Saheb. 


He was sorry that he was not able to see Sheikh © 


Abdullah who was undoubtedly the leader of the 
Kashmiris. He had not gone there to see the 
Sheikh Saheb. He was able, however, to hold public 
prayers for two days in Kashmir and one day in 
Jammu. These were attended by thousands. He 
could say that on 15th August, all being well, 
legally the State of Kashmir and Jammu would be 
independent. But he was sure that the State would 
‘not remain in that condition for long after August 
15. It had to join either the Union or Pakistan. It 
had a predominantly Muslim population. But he saw 
that Sheikh Sahib had fired Kashmiris with local 
patriotism. British paramountcy would terminate 
on the 15th instant. Real paramountcy would then 
commence. He referred to the paramountcy of the 
Kashmiris. They had one language, one culture and, 
so far as he could see, they were one people. He 
could not distinguish readily between a Kashmiri 
Hindu and a Kashmiri Mussalman. In the large 
deputation that he saw it was very difficult for 
him to know whether it was _ predominantly 
Muslim or Hindu. Whatever it was, he had no 
hesitation in saying that the will of the Kashmiris 
was the supreme law in Kashmir and Jammu. He 
was glad to say that the Maharaja Saheb 
and ‘the Maharani Saheba readily acknowledged the 
fact. He had the good fortune to read what was 
euphemistically called the Treaty of Amritsar but 
which was in reality a deed of sale. He supposed that 
it would be dead on August 15. The seller was the 
then British Governor-General and Maharaja Gulab 
Singh was the buyer. The treaty going, would the 
State revert to the British and, therefore, to England ? 
If to India, to which part ? He held that without 
going into the intricacies of law which he had no 
right to dilate upon, commonsense dictated that 
the will of the Kashmiris should decide the fate of 
Kashmir and Jammu. The sooner it was done the 
better. How the will of the people would be determin- 
ed was a fair question. He hoped that the question 
would be decided between the two Dominions, the 
Maharaja Saheb and the Kashmiris. If the four 


could come to a joint decision, much trouble woulc 
be avoided. After all Kashmir was a big State; i 
had the greatest strategic value, perhaps in al 
India. So much for Kashmir. 


He would now deal with the question of the 
refugees. Among them they were nearly 9000. The 
Hindus and the Sikhs who discussed the question 
with him said that they were afraid of the approach 
of August 15. He confessed that he did not in any 
way whatsoever share the fear. Nor could he 
appreciate it. The Muslims had got their Pakistan. 
They could now have no quarrel with the Hindus 
and the Sikhs of the Punjab. Jinnah Saheb and 
other Muslim Leaguers had given assurances that 
the non-Muslims were as safe in Pakistan as the 
Muslims. He invited the audience to accept the 
assurance. Supposing that the assurance proved 
untrue and the worst fears of the refugees proved 
true, it would be the beginning of the ruin of Islam. 


' He refused to believe that Muslim leaders would 


be guilty of such a suicidal act. He asked the 
refugees, men and women, to dispel all fear. If he 
could put off his departure for Noakhali, he would 
gladly pass August 15 in the midst of the refugees 
at Wah. He proposed, however, to do the next 
best thing. The audience saw Dr. Sushila 
Nayyar taking notes of what he was. saying. 
She herself belonged to the district of Gujarat 
in Western Pakistan. He had conferred with her 
before coming to the prayer meeting and though 
she was otherwise to accompany him to Noakhali, 
she had accepted his advice to stay with the refugees 
on his behalf, in order to help them to dispel all 
fear about August 15. He knew that she had no 
such fear. She was with him in Noakhali as was 
also her brother Pyarelalji. She was posted in one 
of the worst affected areas of Noakhali and through 
medical assistance she had become popular among 
the Muslims as she was undoubtedly among the 
Hindus. He had just heard from the District Com- 
missioner, who was a Muslim, that the refugees in 
and about Rawalpindi had nothing to fear. They 
should feel as safe as the Muslim inhabitants. 


Rawalpindi, 5-8-'47 S. N. 
(Adapted from the original in Hindustani) 
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history, they should not have felt like this. But 
the British domination during the last two hundred 


- years kept them aloof from Islamic history, literature, 


jurisprudence and life; hence, they do not understand 
that they will have as much right and privileges 
in the Pakistan as any other Muslim. 


“ Quaid-e-Azam Mohmmad Ali Jinnah has already 
reminded you of your duties towards the non-Muslim 
minorities, and has assured them on your behalf that 
they:should have no worry about their future securities 
and prosperity. We, by way of reminder, quote the 
following records of your Quran, Hadis and History. 
We hope you will prove a true Muslim and will 
not falsify the orders of your God and your 
Prophet. The non-Muslims will judge Islam and 
Pakistan by your actions. 


“TI. The holy Quran says, ‘God may very soon 
bind you and your non-Muslim enemies in a tie of 
friendship. God is capable of doing so. He is kind 
and merciful. Those who neither quarrelled with you 
nor turned you out of your house, should be treated 
with justice and courtesy. God lovés those who are 


just’ (Quran, Chapter XXVIII). 


“II. Again the Book says, ‘ Do not use offensive 
language about the gods and goddesses of the non- 
Muslims lest they also retort with impertinent 
remarks about your Allah’ (Quran, Chapter VII). 

“TII. The Prophet has said, ‘If any Muslim will 
oppress a non-Muslim, cause him aloss, or burden 
him with duties beyond his capacitiy, or take away 
anything from him without his consent, then on the 
Day of Judgment I will be a supporter of the non- 
Muslim and lodge complaint before God against the 
Muslim’. (Collection of Hadis known as Jamaiul 
Fawae Volume-.II, Page 13; also Mishkat ). 

“TV. The Prophet says, ‘I am committed to the 
non-Muslims that they will do whatever they like in 
their places of worship. I will not charge them with 


duties beyond their capacity, and I will protect them 


against their foreign enemies, and that they should 
have full liberty and freedom in matters of their 
religion’ (Ibid, page 14). 

“V. ‘Thé blood of a non-Muslim is as. good as 
that of mine,” says that Prophet. “Any Muslim, 
guilty of shedding the blood of an_ innocent 
non-Muslim, will be guilty of shedding my blood’ 
(Hayaul Qulub ). 

“VI. Abbus Surwany, a historian of Muslim rule 
in India, records that in Agra, during the reign of 
Sher Shah, the heir-apparent passed by the side 
of a non-Muslim grocers’s house on an elephant. He 
overlooked the grocer’s wife and threw a pan towards 
her. She reported the incident to her husband. The 
husband on enquiry ascertained the identity of the 


offender, but hesitated to lodge complaint against. 


the future king. The Muslim neighbours encouraged 
the grocer to complain before the king himself. Sher 
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“TC MUSLIMS ” Shah, when he heard of this incident, issued a warrant 
“The non-Muslim population of the Pakistan is against the prince, sent for the prince's wife i.e., his 
showing signs of nervousness. Thoy are developing own daughter-in-law, and handed over a pan to the 
@ sense of insecurity about themselves and their grocer and said, Throw this pan towards the wife 
properties. In fairness to you, your God, and your of the prince, vindicate your honour, and make this 


idiot prince feel what it means to insult a poor 
man’s wife’ ( Tarikhi Afghane ). 

“VII. Ali, the Caliph, lost his armour coat and 
detected a non-Muslim (Jew) carrying it. He 
produced the thief before his own subordinate Yazv. 
The Qazi demanded evidence. The only witnesses 


* available were his wife Fatema, and his sons — Hasan 


and Hossain. The Qazi gave the Jew benefit of doubt 
and Ali lost the coat for all time. The witnesses, 
however eminent, were, according to the Qaz?, relations, 
hence interested. The maxim of Islamic Jurisprudence 
is that the justice should not only be done but shown 
to the people that it is being done ( History of Islam ). 
“VIII. At Damascus a palatial mosque was being 
built by a Muslim king. Its platform encroached 
upon the compound of a church. The’ Christian 
priest refused to sell the compound land of the 
church for the completion of the mosque. The reigning 
king was bad and ignorant of Muslim law and he 
ordered the forcible construction of the platform over 
the compound land of the church. Soon after Omar 
Ibni Abdul Aziz succeeded to the throne, and his 
first action was to demolish the mosque and restore 
the land to the Christian church ( History of Islam). 
“TX. When Muslims occupied Egypt, a soldier 
from Muslim Army aimed his arrow at a statue of 
Jesus. The arrow destroyed the left eye of the statue. 
The Christian custodian lodged ‘a complaint before 
the army commander and demanded redress. The 
commander proclaimed that the Christans had a 
right to aim an arrow and shoot at the left eye of 
the Muslim Army Commander as penance for his 
incompetency. He admitted that he should not have 
neglected to control a soldier under him’ ( History 
of Islam). 
1. BEGUM FIRDAUS RIZVI 
(S. D. O.’s Bungalow, Kishorganj) 
2. EMAD UDDIN AHMED 
(Secretary, Subdivisional Muslim League) 
1. Mp. ATHAR ALI 
Imam of.Shahidi Mosque, Kishorganj 
2. MD. MUSLEM UDDIN . 
Superintendent, Hybatnagar Senior Madrasah 
[ The foregoing is reproduced just as it was 
received. Let us hope that the wise precepts would 
be followed up in action. An ounce of practice is 
wotth tons of speeches and writings. 
Sodepur, 13-8-'47 —M. K. GJ] 
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MIRACLE OR ACCIDENT ? 
( By M. K. Gandhi ) 


Shaheed Saheb Suhrawardy and I are living 
together in a Muslim manzil in Beliaghata wher 
Muslims have been reported to be sufferers. We 
occupied the house on Wednesday the 13th instant 
and on the 14th it seemed as iftthere never had 
been bad blood between the Hindus’ and the 
Muslims. In their thousands they began to embrace 
one another and they began to pass freely through 
places which were considered to be points of 
danger by one party or the other. Indeed, Hindus 
were taken to their masjids by their Muslim 
brethren and the latter were taken by their Hindu 
brethren to the mandirs. Both with one voice 
shouted ‘Jai Hind’ or ‘Hindu-Muslims ! Be One’. 
As I have said above, we are living in a Muslim’‘s 
house and Muslim volunteers are attending to our 
comforts with the greatest attention. Muslim 
volunteers do the cooking. Many were eager to 
come from the Khadi Pratishthan for attendance, 
but I prevented them. I was determined that we 
should be fully satisfied with whatever the Muslim 
brothers and sisters were able to give-for our 
creature comforts and I must say that the deter- 
mination has resulted in unmixed good. Here in 
the compound numberless Hindus and Muslims 
continue to stream in shouting the favourite slogans. 
One might almost say that the joy of fraternization 
is leaping up from hour to hour. 

Is this to be called a miracle or an accident ? 
By whatever name it may be described, it is quite 
clear that all the credit that is being given to me 
from all sides is quite undeserved: nor can it be 


said to be deserved by Shaheed Saheb. This sudden — 


upheaval is not the work of one or two men. We 
are toys in the hands of God. He makes us dance 
to His tune. The utmost, therefore, that man can 
do is to refrain from interfering with the dance 
and that he should tender full obedience to his 
Maker’s will. Thus considered, it can be said that 
in this miracle He has used us two as His instru- 
ments and as for myself I only ask whether the 


dream of my youth is to be realized in the evening 
of my life. 


For those who have full faith in God, this is 
neither a miracle nor an accident. A chain of 
events can be clearly seen to show that the two 
were being prepared, unconsciously to themselves, 
for fraternization. In this process our advent on 
the scene enabled the onlooker to give us credit 
for the consummation of the happy event. 

Be that as it may, the delirious happenings 


remind me of the early days of the Khilafat 
Movement. The fraternization then burst on the 
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public as a new experience. Moreover, we had then 
the Khilafat and Swaraj as our twin goals. Today 
we have nothing of the kind. We have drunk the 
poison of mutual hatred and so this nectar of 
fraternization tastes all the sweeter and the sweetness 
should never wear out. 


In the present exuberance one hears also the 
cry of ‘Long Live Hindustan and Pakistan’ from the 
joint throats of the Hindus and the Muslims. I 
think it is quite proper. Whatever was the cause 
for the agreement, three parties accepted Pakistan. 
If then the two are not enemies one of the other, 
and here evidently they are not, surely there is 
nothing wrong in the above cry. Indeed, if the two 
have become friends, not to wish long life to both 
the States would probably be an act of disloyalty. 


Beliaghata, 16-8-’47 
( Adapted from the original in Gujarati ) 


SECULAR 


Reverend Kellas, Principal of the Scottish Church 
College, came to see Gandhiji yesterday with some 
members of his staff. The principal question discussed 
was in connection with the relation between edu- 
cation, religion and the State. Gandhiji expressed 
the opinion that the State should undoubtedly be 
secular. Everyone living in it should be entitled to 
profess his religion without let or hindrance, so long 
as the citizen obeyed the common law of the land. 
There should be no interference with missionary 
effort, but no mission could enjoy the patronage of 
the State as it did during the foreign regime. 

While discussing these matters with Principal 
Kellas, Gandhiji incidentally remarked that although 
we had thrown overboard British political supremacy, 
we had not yet been able to throw overboard the 
cultural one. In his characteristic style, he said, 
“We have discarded foreign power, not the unseen 
foreign influence.” What he would like the new 


. India of his dream to do was to lay the foundation 


of a new life in keeping with its natural surroundings. 
In every State in the world today, violence, even 
if it ‘were for so-called defensive purposes only, 
enjoyed a status which was in conflict with the 
better elements of life. “ The organization of the 
best in society’’, was the aim to which new India 
should dedicate herself; and this could be done 
only if we succeeded in demolishing the status which 
had been given to goondaism today. 

One of the scientist members of the staff then 
asked Gandhiji what scientific men should do if 
they were now asked by the free Indian Government 
to engage in researches in furtherance of war 
and the atom bomb? Gandhiji promptly replied, 

“Scientists to be worth the name should resist such 
a State unto death.” 


Calcutta, 17-8-'47 N. K. Bose 
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"THE PINDI SPEECH > 


The prayer meeting of the 31st of July was held in 
the compound of Lala Devraj Anand. But. it 
proved too small for it. The consequent over- 
crowding and noise made Gandhiji cut short the 
prayer to Ramadhun only. Speaking after the 
Ramadhuna he said that he had received two letters 
which he would like to answer. The first was in 
English. The handwriting was good, but that was 
little consolation for him. The British were quitting 
India but the people had become so used to slavery 
that they still could not shake off the lure of the 
English language which few could ever hope to 
master. This linguistic conquest constituted a worse 
type of slavery than the conquest by the British 
sword. Every language was good in its own place. 
He would not ask the Zulus or the Dutch in South 
Africa to learn Gujarati for instance. Similarly, he 
would not ask all the sisters assembled there to 
learn English. That was neither possible nor 
desirable. His mother tongue was Gujarati. He 
loved it. But he would not think of making it the 
lingua franca of India. There were hardly a crore 
of Indians who spoke Gujarati but there were 
nearly 21 crores who talked in Hindustani: 
whether they could read or write was a different 
matter. Hindustani was written in the Urdu or 
Nagari script. 

The second letter was written in beautiful Urdu 
handwriting. He encouraged all those who came in 
contact with him to learn the two scripts and he 
was proud of the fact. He would rather teach Urdu 
to his boys and girls than teach them English. 

In the letter written in English, the writer had 
asked him to spend at least a week in Rawalpindi 
and see with his own eyes what the Hindus had 
suffered. Why should he wish to go to Kashmir ? 
His reply was that ever since he had gone to 
Delhi he had wanted to come to the Punjab. He 
wanted to visit Lahore, Amritsar and Rawalpindi. 
But he believed that he was in God’s hands. God 
was the Master of all the universe and He could 
upset the plans of men. The original plan was that 
he would spend a day at Lahore and Amritsar, 
two days at Rawalpindi and at least ten days in 
Kashmir. Now he had only two or three days for 
Kashmir. And that too was in fulfilment of a promise. 


Though he could not stay in the Punjab, he 
had not forgotten them. He had to, reach Noakhali 
before the 15th. That again was in fulfilment of a 
promise. He was a devotee of Rama and Rama had 


said that a promise must be kept at any cost. He. 


referred to the black flag demonstration that Hindu 
youngmen had arranged at the Amritsar railway 
station. All the time the train stopped they kept 
shouting ‘Gandhi, Go Back’ in English. He had to 
close his‘ ears as he could not stand the noise. 
He closed his eyes also and kept on _ repeating 
God's name. They were too noisy and too 
excited, else he would have liked to get down 

nd ask them what harm he had done to them to 
deserve such noisy hostility. He knew however that 
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praise and blame must be received with equanimity. 
At the other stations people were extremely well- 
behaved and cordial. He had not been disturbed 
during the night and he was grateful for it. 


In the second letter the writer had objected to 
the projected recitation from the Quran. If the 
people had been quiet, they would have heard the 
verse from the Quran. It was a fine verse and he saw 
no reason why he should avoid it, simply because 
it was from the Quran and written in Arabic. No 
one could object to the sentiments expressed therein. 
If they wished to live in peace as brave men and 
women, they must cultivate the virtue of tolerance. 
The only right way of fighting the misled Muslims 
was the way of love. But if they did not appreciate 
it, they had the crude way of retaliation open to 
them; but to insult the scriptures of either religion 
because of the misdeeds of its followers was a 
thing which he could never understand. 


Rawalpindi, 6-8-'47 S. N. 


GANDHITS POST- chee SPEECHES 
Sodepur, 9-8-'47 
MIGRATION TO CALCUTTA 


Gandhiji devoted the whole of his address to the 
situation in Calcutta. His destination, he said, was 
Noakhali but he had been listening the whole day 
long to the woes of Calcutta. Some Muslim friends 
and also some Hindus complained that they (Hindus) 
seemed to have gone mad, not that the Muslims 
had become wiser. But now that the Muslim police 
and officials were almost withdrawn and replaced 
by Hindus, the Hindus had begun to believe that 
they were now free to do what they liked as the 
Muslims were reported to have ‘done under the 
League Ministry. He was not going to examine what 
was done under the League Ministry. His purpose 
was undoubtedly to know what his co-worker 
Dr. Ghosh’s Ministry was doing. Was it true that the 
Muslims were living in terror? If it was at all true, 
it was a severe reflection on the Congress Ministry. 
He was rightly asked before he went up to Noakhali 
to tarry in Calcutta to ‘pour a pot of water over 
the raging fire’ that was burning Calcutta. He 
would love to give his life if thereby he could 
contribute to the quenching of mob fury. He would 
never be able to subscribe to the theory that the 
doings in Calcutta were the result of goondaism. He 
held that the crude open goondaism was a reflection 
of the subtle goondaism they were harbouring within. 
Hence, it was the duty of the Governments to hold 
themselves responsible for the acts of the goondas 
so-called. He hoped that Calcutta would not present 
the disgraceful spectacle of hot goondaism when 
they were entering upon full responsibility. 

Sodepur, 10-8-'47 

There was an enormous crowd to listen to 
Gandhiji. Their acclamation was piercing. Gandhiji 
had to speak to them for a few minutes to establish 
complete quiet if they wanted the prayer and his 
speech. The audience responded splendidly and 
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listened in perfect silence. He said that he had 
thought that he was to go to Noakhali the next 
day (Monday). Owing to the pressure from 
many Muslim friends who had seen him, he had 
decided to stay to see if he could contribute his 
share in the return of sanity in the premier city 
of India. The argument of the Muslim friends went 
home. He had at the same time said that if he 
did not go to Noakhali and any mishap took 
place, his life would become forfeit as he had said 
already about Bihar. He had seen the Ministers 
and others too during the day. He would like to 
see the places where destruction was said to have 
been wrought by the Hindus. He had also.learnt that 
there were parts of Calcutta which were inacces- 
sible to the Hindus, though many premises therein 
used to be occupied by them. Similar was the case 
with the Hindu_localities. His head hung in shame 
to listen to this recital of man’s barbarism. He 
would love to go to these places and see for 
himself how much truth there was in these recitals. 
He was told that there were not more than 23% 
Muslims in Calcutta. It was unthinkable that such 
a minority could coerce the majority without 
countenance from or incompetence of authority. 
Similarly it was unthinkable that in the midst of 
a government which knew the art of government, 
the majority could for one moment be permitted 
to coerce the minority. He was also told that what 
the Muslim police and officers were alleged to be 
doing before, now that the Congress Ministry was 
in power, the Hindu police and officers had become 
partial in the administration of justice. If this 
wretched spirit of communalism had entered the 
police force, the prospect was black indeed. He 
hoped that the police would realize the dignity of 
their profession. 


Sodepur, 11 -8-'47 


This evening I must devote to answering some 
questions addressed to me. One of them complains 
that prominent men were admitted but compara- 
tively unknown persons were insulted. There was 
an inordinate rush throughout the day, it being 
Sunday. I agree that when there is such a rush, 
there should be no distinction made between known 
and unknown persons. But I had given* previous 
appointments to some who had to be admitted. 
Then there were many who were specially working 
for the day. I would, therefore, plead with those 
who may feel disappointed qn such occasions to 
have forbearance and patience as I would plead with 
the volunteers to be uniformly courteous and gentle 
with the public. 


I read something about the ‘Chittagong flood 
the day before yesterday, when: I came to Calcutta. 
This is the third day and and I see that the angry 
waters have not subsided, and the extent of loss 
to life and property no one can yet assess with any 
degree of accuracy. It is hardly necessary to remind 
ourselves in the face of such catastrophe that we 
may not think of East or West or Pakistan and 
Hindustan. Adversity makes strange bed-fellows. 
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Surely then those who were bed-fellows till yester- 
day must not cease to be at least on such occasions, 
whatever their’ political or religious differences 
might be or might have done. It is a calamity to 
cope with not merely for East Bengal but for the 
whole of Bengal, and not for Bengal only but certainly 
for the whole of India. There must be a strong 
reliable committee to collect and distribute funds. 
Local men come first. Round them can arise an 
All-Bengal Relief Committee, and if need be an All- 
India one. No trouble need be given to all India 
if Bengal alone can cope with the situation. My 
whole heart goes out to Chittagong in its dire 
calamity. May the survivors bear it with fortitude. 


Correspondents continue to ask all sorts of 
questions about appointments of Governors, Mini- 
sters and the like, as if I was a member of the 
Congress Working Committee or could affect its 
decisions. I know and admit that I have and shall 
always retain by right of service a place in the 
hearts of Congressmen. I know too that I shall 
forfeit that place immediately I begin to overstep | 
my limits. Legal status I have none, moral status 
can be retained only so long as the moral platform 
is firmly held. 

Do you agree that the leaders of both the 
communities should go to East and West Bengal 
and show that they have no differences now to 
quarrel over? ; 


My answer is emphatically ‘ yes’, if the leaders 
are one at heart. If the word belies the thought, 
the going about will be worse than useless. The 
newspaper war still continues. I would always prefer 
an open war to the war of hearts. Are we sure 
that the leaders trust one another ? My fear is that 


neither at the top nor at the bottom are we cleansed 


of hypocrisy. I can, therefore but repeat my old 
argument that we must unlearn the habit of 
retaliation in every shape and form. Blow for blow 
is a crude form and probably more excusable than 
the subtle one of evil thought for its kind. Thought 
is the root of speech and deed. I am sorry that Iam 
unable to return a more comfortable answer. There 
isnone that I know. This is said to hearten ourselves, 
not to dishearten us. For, I have said the naked 
truth. Within my experience it ever heartens. Is it 
not heartening to know the true remedy for a 
disease ? Any other is a palliative and in the end 


aggravates the disease. 


Sodepur, 12-8-'47 

Gandhiji said that the 15th instant was to be a 
landmark in India’s history. It was a day when 
India would be declared free of the foreign 
yoke. It ‘was to be an independent nation. He 
had said how the day was to be observed, but he 
was probably alone in the view. Already there 
was an announcement that the Muslims 6f Calcutta 
were to observe it as a day of mourning. He hoped 
that it was not true. No man could be compelled 
to observe the day in a particular manner. It was 
to be a perfectly voluntary act. He would ask his 
Muslim countrymen not to mourn over the freedom. 


_— 
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The present distemper was to go. What were the 
Hindus in Pakistan to do? They should salute the 
Pakistan flag if it meant the freedom and equality 
of all in every respect, irrespective of caste, colour 
or creed. He had heard further that on that 
day the Indians in the French and Portugese 
possessions were to declare their freedom of France 
and Portugal respectively. That, he said, would bea 
thoughtless act. It would be a sign perhaps of 
arrogance. The British were retiring, not the French 
and the Portugese. He, undoubtedly, held the view 
that the Indians in these possessions were bound to 
merge in Independent India in good time. Only the 
Indians in those territories should not take the law 
in their own hands. They had constitutional means 
open to them and then there was their Chief 
Minister who had vindicated the freedom of 
Indonesia. Surely, he was not going to neglect his 
own kith and kin in the two possessions. If they 
had any doubt about the validity of his advice, 
they should act on Panditji’s advice. 


He then came to another important subject. 
They knew that he prolonged his stay in Calcutta 
by two days at the instance of -Muslim friends. 
Last night Shaheed Saheb Suhrawardy came to 
see him. He suggested that it would be contrary 
to his (Gandhiji’s) practice to leave Calcutta while 
it was going through the horrors of communal 
strife. Shaheed Saheb suggested that Gandhiji should 
prolong his stay in the city and work until real 
peace was restored. Gandhiji replied that Suhra- 
wardy Saheb and he should live under the same 
roof in the disturbed parts. It would be best to 
live unprotected by the police or the military. In 
brotherly fashion, they would approach the people, 
argue with them and tell them that now that 


partition had taken place by agreement, there was no 


longer any reason why the parties. should quarrel. 
The decision of the Boundary Commission was 
going to be announced in a day or two, and it 
was in the fitness of things that all the parties 
should abide by the decision in a becoming manner. 
After all, the parties had appointed an arbitration 
tribunal. They were in honour bound to abide by 
the award whatever it was. 


Gandhiji’s proposal to Suhrawardy Saheb was 


of such an important nature ‘that the latter could 


not afford to give a hasty reply. Gandhiji had, there- 
fore, asked Shaheed Saheb to consult his aged 
father as well as his daughter. before coming to a 
decision. 


During the afternoon, Mr. Usman, the ex-Mayor 
of Calcutta, had arrived with Shaheed Saheb’s 
message stating that the latter had accepted 
Gandhiji’s proposal without reservation. It was 
now time, therefore, for the two friends to choose 
quarters in the midst of the worst affected areas 
and see what could be done by joint effort. 

Gandhiji said that he was warned that Shaheed 
Saheb was not to be relied upon. The same thing was 
said about him ( Gandhiji ) also. He was described 
as the worst enemy of Islam. He was supposed to 
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be a consummate hypocrite. God alone knew men's 
hearts. He asserted that he spoke and acted as he 
believed. He had known Shaheed Saheb since the 
days of the Faridpore Conference, to which the late 
Deshbandhu had taken him. Nobody had any right 
to prejudge anybody. He would trust as he expected 
to be trusted. Both would live under the same 
roof, and have no secrets from each other. They 
would together see all the visitors. People should 
have the courage to speak out the truth under all 
circumstances and in the presence of those against 
whom it had to be said. 


.Gandhiji finally referred to what the common 
citizen could do in order to help the cause. They 
were to bless them on the mission on which they 
were embarking. 


Beliaghata; 14-8-'47 


Gandhiji was able to adjust a packed audience 
which listened to him without the slightest distur- 
bance. He first said that the next day was the 
fixed day of deliverance from the. foreign yoke. 
It was, therefore, a great day. They were bound to 
celebrate it. In his opinion it was a day when both 
the Dominions were to shoulder a heavy burden. 
He invited everyone to have twentyfour hours’ fast 
and prayer during the day, for the well-being of 
India as a whole and’pass it in spinning as much as 
possible. For, it was hand-spinning that had knit the 
poor and the rich together and that had given 
occupation to countless men and women who were 
without occupation. 


He then returned to the reason for his postpon-— 
ing the visit to Noakhali and coming to stay in 
the present place. He said that Shaheed Saheb had 
come to see him and induce him to do his bit in 
bringing about peace in Calcutta which was burning. 
The appeal had its effect upon him. He agreed 
provided Shaheed Saheb went with him to the 
affected areas and stayed there under the same 
roof with him, till the fury had abated and till 
complete friendship between the two communities 
was restored. Therefore, they were to work with. 
one mind without mental reservation and without 
any secrets in the matter from one another. Shaheed 
Saheb took one night to confer with his aged father 
and his daughter and sent over his decision the 
next day. And he sent one message which brought 
them to the present place yesterday. He had many 
warnings also: against Shaheed Saheb. He was 
unaffected by the warnings. He was bound to 
believe his word as he expected him to accept his 
( Gandhiji’s) word. Let them not think that they 
were to neglect the parts of Calcutta which were 
deserted by their Hindu inhabitants and were 
occupied by Muslims. They were working for the 
peace of the whole of Calcutta and he invited his 
audience to believe with them that if Calcutta 
returns to sanity and real friendship, then Noakhali 
and the rest of India would be safe. He mentioned 
that Shaheed Saheb was in the building, but he had, 
with his consent, kept himself away from ‘the 
meeting as he wanted to avoid being the slightest 
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cause of irritation to the meeting. But he was glad 
that the audience had exhibited becoming tolerance 
and gave him the courage to bring Shaheed Saheb 
to the meeting. After all they should live and work 
together in the open and perfect co-operation if 
their difficult mission was to succeed. 


Calcutta, 15-8-'47 


Gandhiji insisted on walking to the meeting 
which was held at Rash Bagan Maidan, Beliaghata, 


Calcutta. A very large congregation attended. The: 


crowd through which he was to pass was so tense 
that what was five minutes’ walk took twenty 
minutes to cover. Gandhiji congratulated Calcutta 
on Hindus and Muslims meeting together in perfect 
friendliness. Muslims shouted the same slogans of 
joy as the Hindus. They flew the tricolour without 
the slightest hesitation. What was more, the Hindus 
were admitted to mosques and Muslims were admitted 
to the Hindu mandirs. This news reminded him 
of the Khilafat days when Hindus and Muslims 
fraternized with one another. If this exhibition 
was from the heart and was not a momentary 
impulse, it was better than the Khilafat days. The 
simple reason was that they had both drunk the 
poison cup of disturbances. The nectar of friend- 
liness should, therefore, taste sweeter than before. 
He was however sorry to hear that in a certain 
_ part the poor Muslims experienced molestation. 
He hoped that Calcutta including Howrah will be 
entirely free from the communal virus for ever. 
Then indeed they need have no fear about East 
Bengal and the rest of India. He was sorry, there- 
fore, to hear that madness still raged in Lahore. 
He could hope and feel sure that the noble 
example of Calcutta, if it was sincere, would affect 
the Punjab and the other parts of India. He then 
referred to Chittagong. Rain was no respecter of 
persons. It engulfed both Muslims and Hindus. It 
was the duty of the whole of Bengal to feel one 
with the sufferers of Chittagong. 


He then referred to the fact-that the people 
realizing that India was free, took possession of the 
Government House and in affection besieged their 
new Governor Rajaji. He would be glad if it meant 
only a token of the people’s power. But he would 
be sick and sorry if the people thought that they 
could do what they liked with the Government and 
other property. That would be criminal lawlessness. 
He hoped, therefore, that they had of» their own 
accord vacated the Governor’s palace as readily as 
they had occupied it. He would warn the people 
that now that they were free, they would use the 
freedom with wise restraint! They should know 


that .they.were to treat the Europeans who-stayed - 


in India with the same regard as they would expect 
for themselves. They must know that they were 
masters of no one but of themselves. They must 
not compel anyone to do any thing against his 
will. 
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There was a greater rush than yesterday. Con- 
sequently, there was noise where the pressure was 
felt. Gandhiji therefore stopped the usual bhajan 
and refused to speak if the noise did not subside. 
He asked Shaheed Saheb to speak with his powerful 
voice. He, complying with the request, spoke and 
the vast audience listened to him in silence and 
punctuated his remarks with applause when he 
lustily shouted Jai Hind and said he was proud 
to be a loyal inhabitant of West Bengal. He was 
then followed by Gandhiji. He expressed his pleasure 
that at the Chittaranjan Seva Sadan the tricolour 
was hoisted by an elderly Harijan mehtarani who 
was faithfully serving the institution. Similarly, for 
a District Congress Committee (of which he had 
forgotten the name for the moment), a Harijan 
girl performed the hoisting ceremony. This was 
along right lines and in keeping with the present 
fraternal spirit of Calcutta. He hoped that the 
spirit was permanent and that there would be no 
trace of untouchability or inequality in Hinduism 
and that Hindus and Muslims being from the same 
God, would never quarrel among one another. If 
this spirit persisted, it would spread throughout the 
length and breadth of India. Then there would be no 
fear of disturbance in Noakhali or the Punjab. 


He then proceeded to refer to the crowd taking 
possession of the Government House. It was a 
matter of shame that there was a show of the- 
military to induce the crowd to vacate the Govern- 
ment House. He was also grieved to learn that 
some plate in the Government House was pilfered. 
He would be. glad to find that the plate was 
returned to the Government House. He then 
mentioned that an American friend who was with 
the Qaid-e-Azam told him the day before that the 
Qaid-e-Azam_ said that India would show to the 
world that there was nolonger any quarrel between 
the two and that there was no majority and minority 
community. Rajaji, their Governor, confirmed the 
same information. 
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MANY ROADS, “ONE. GOAL” 


Everyday, in one quarter of Calcutta or another, 
the same question has been cropping up: how can 
we trust the Mussalmans, how can we trust Suhra- 
wardy Saheb after the bitter things we have 
experienced for one whole year? Gandhiji has 
unfailingly tried to lift the audience from this emo- 
tional way of looking at things to political sanity. 

Speaking the other day to a group of students, 
he said that they should remember that the Muslim 
League was fighting for a political objective viz., 
the establishment of Pakistan. The rest of India 
was against the vivisection; its aim was to preserve 
India undivided. Whatever the cause actuating the 
parties, they, the British Government, the Congress, 
the League and the Sikhs ultimately accepted 
partition of India. Having got Pakistan, Qaid-e-Azam 
Jinnah says that in Pakistan there -is equality of 
treatment for all — Muslims and all minorities, the 


Congress claiming likewise. 


The fact towards which Gandhiji has Beet draw- 
ing pointed reference at every meeting, or among 


every group where opportunity presents itself, is 
that now that the struggle for Pakistan and Akhand 


Hindustan is over, we must settle down to the 
reality, that in each State Hindus and Mussalmans 
have to live together as common citizens. If any of 
them still swore by the past, it would not help but 
hinder us in our forward march. We have to accept 
facts, and try to convert every citizen into a worthy 
member of either State. If we treated the Mussal- 


' mans in the Indian Union as aliens who had fought 


- 


for Pakistan and tried to keep them in subjection, 
we would only succeed in proving our political 
bankruptcy. Today they were no less citizens of 
the Union than anyone else. The Mussalmans, he 
has been pointing out, had accepted the fact of 
their Indian citizenship; and as proof of that, every- 


one of them, from Mr. Suhrawardy downwards, had 
been lustily shouting Jai Hind. 


But in the speech in Narkeldanga, the other 
day, Gandhiji referred to a deeper matter. He said 
that there were indications that all was not well 
with the Mussalmans. Some Hindus were now 
beginning to feel that they had the upper hand, 
and some Mussalmans were afraid that they would 
have to play the underdog in the Union today. 
Gandhiji said that this would be shameful indeed. 
If a minority in India, minority on the score of its 
religious profession, was made to feel small on that 
account, Gandhiji' could only say that this India 
was not the India of his dreams. In the India for 
whose fashioning he had worked all his life every 
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man sane Paley of status, whatever his reli- 
gion was. The State was bound to be wholly 
secular. He went so far as-to say that no denomi- 


national educational institution in it should enjoy 
State patronage. 


All subjects would thus be equal in the eye of 
the law. But every single individual would be free 
to pursue his own religion without let or hindrance, 
so long as it did not transgress the common law. 
The question of the ‘ protection of minorities’ was not 
good enough for him; it rested upon the recognition of 
religious grouping between citizens of the same State. 
What he wished India to do, was to assure liberty 
of religious profession to every single individual. 
Then only India could be great, for it was perhaps 
the one nation in the ancient world, which had 
recognized cultural democracy, whereby it was held 
that the roads to God were many, but the goal 
was one, because God was one and the same. In 


fact the roads were as many as there were indivi- 
duals in the world. 
Calcutta, 19-8-'47 N. K. BOSE 


GANDHIJI’S POST-PRAYER SPEECHES 
Beliaghata, 17-8-'47 
BOILS * 

Gandhiji said that it was well for Shaheed Saheb 
to speak’sweet things. They were justified. There was 
no exaggeration in his speech. But he felt bound 
to draw attention to certain disturbing things. They 
should not be drowned in the pardonable exuberance 
they were witnessing. There were isolated spots in 
Calcutta where it was not all well. He had heard 
that in one spot the Hindu residents were not 
prepared to welcome back the Muslim residents 
who were obliged to leave their place. . All this 
was bad. It was like a bad boil in an otherwise 
wholesome body. If the boils were not looked after in 
time, they might poison the body. 

Then he mentioned a letter he had received 
from Mohammed Habibullah Bahar, Secretary of the 
Muslim League. He made a worthy suggestion about 
a joint influential committee going to the East and | 
West of Bengal and consolidate the good work being 
done in Calcutta. He hoped the suggestion would be 
quickly acted upon. Another suggestion was that the 
havoc caused by the flood in the East Bengal should 
be a joint concern of the Hindus and the Mussalmans. 
He agreed and hoped that there would be a body 
of Hindu and Muslim workers who would tackle 
the subject efficiently. Both grain and workers were 
wanted more than money. The Mayor of Calcutta 
had sent him a cheque for Rs. 15,000 in aid of relief. 


He was thankful for the cheque. He would see to 
it that it was well employed. 
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CHANDRANAGORE . 

Gandhiji then turned to Chandranagore from 
which the news was received that the Admi- 
nistrator’s bungalow was surrounded by those who 
called themselves satyagrahis but were in fact 
duragrahis, if the statement received by him was 
true. It was suggested that he had approved of the 
step. He must say it was wholly untrue. Some 
persons had come to him and he had said that this 
was no time for satyagraha. There never could be 
any for duragraha. Pandit Nehru was there to look 
after such affairs. After all the French were a 
great people, lovers of liberty. They must not be 
subjected to any strain by India which had come 
in possession of liberty. India was bound to protect 
the French Possessions in India against any untoward 
action by the Indians. So he was glad that the Chief 
Minister had proceeded to Chandranagore to find 
out the truth and do what he could. 

THE POLICE 

Continuing, Gandhiji dealt with the way in 
which the people were treating the police who 
were posted to protect Shaheed Saheb and 
him. It was most improper to disregard the police 
instructions. He had seen them undertaking their 
difticult task with exemplary patience and courtesy. 
It was wrong for crowds to take the law in their 
own hands. That way lay slavery, not freedom. He 
warned the public that he was thinking of approach- 
ing the authorities to withdraw their forces, for, 
he did not like them to be subjected to insult for 
doing a public duty. He, however, expected that 
the crowd would become perfectly orderly, so that 
the comtemplated withdrawal might not be necessary. 
The police and the military today were after all 
servants of the public and not their masters. 

| THE ID : 

Lastly, Gandhiji referred to the coming Id 
celebration. For twenty years in South Africa he 
had participated in the celebration with Muslim 
friends in masjids. Now that a flood of goodwill 
was sweeping over the city of Calcutta, he expected 
everyone to take such steps as would render the 
friendly feeling permanent. It was easy to share in 
a rising tide of emotion; but it was quite another 
matter to produce constructive workers who would 
toil from day to day in order to consolidate the 
feeling. Gandhiji would love to see such work in 
the city, for, he was sure that its effect would then 
be felt by the rest of the country. If they failed to 
do this, Gandhiji warned them, today’s freedom 
would prove only a nine days’ wonder. 

Beliaghata, 19-8-'47 
: No SUBJECTION 

Gandhiji apologized for being 14 hours late. His 
party was not at fault. Because of the misdeeds of 
the majority, who were Hindus in Kanchrapara, the 
Chief Minister, Shaheed Saheb, he and others had 
to go to Kanchrapara. Then on return they were 
stopped by parties who wanted to acclaim their 
joy. This sort of acclamation, if it was not temper- 
ed with restraint, would kill their leaders and then 
they would deplore the embarrassing affection. He 
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then warned them against being unduly elated by 


all the fraternization that they were witnessing. 
Behind it there were pointers like Barrackpore, 
Kanchrapara and other places he could mention. 
He would not let them plead excuse or extenuation. 
There was neither excuse nor extenuation for the 
majority in Pakistan or Hindustan. If the Hindu 
majority treasured their religion and duty, they 
would be just at all cost. They would overlook the 
limitations or mistakes of the minority who had no 
one but the majority to look to for justice. He had 
to listen not without shame and sorrow to the 
statement that a Muslim friend made to him. He 
said with a sigh that there was nothing left but a 
kind of subjection to the Hindu majority and they 
might have to suffer in silence the playing of music 
before mosques whilst they were offering prayers. 
He would have no such despair on the part of 
Muslims. The friend, who made the remark, did not 
realize that he unconsciously implied that the 
Muslim majority would inflict revenge in Pakistan. 
He hoped it would never be so either in Hindustan 
or Pakistan. The proper thing was for each majority 
to do their duty in all humility, irrespective of what 
the other majority did in the other State. He 
suggested, therefore, that until the Prime Ministers 
of Pakistan and the Union agreed upon another 
course in both the States, the practice that was 
followed during the British regime often under 
compulsion, should be fully and voluntarily followed 
in both the States. Those who thought that they 
could haughtily impose their will on the minority 
were foolish and were vastly mistaken. If, therefore, 
they wanted toconsolidate the prevailing goodwill, 
they would see to it that they acted on the square 
under all circumstances. 
Calcutta, 20-8-'47 

The prayer was held at Khengrapati, Barrackpore, 
which was a unique scene in fraternization. More 
than four lakhs of people of all classes and 
communities attended the meeting. People failing 
to go near the venue of the meeting thronged 
round on the roofs of the adjoining buildings. 
Hundreds of people were seen even climbing on all 
the available trees in the area. 

CHITTAGONG 

Then Gandhiji drew attention to Chittagong 
and said that it was their duty to collect funds, 
distribute food and clothings and medical necessaries. 
Enough volunteers should be sent to afford relief. 
He was glad to find that the Marwadi’Relief Society 
as also the Friends’ Service under Mr. Muirhead 
had already sent workers to the scene. 

THE PUNJAB 
. Referring to the Punjab, Gandhiji said that he 

had received letters to the effect that now that 
there was peace in Calcutta, he should proceed to 
the Punjab. He said that when God called him, he 
would most certainly go there. But the two Prime 
Ministe:s of the two Dominions had announced 


that their major preoccupation would be to restore 


complete peace in the Punjab. They would use 
every resource at their disposal to establish peace 
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and they would mobilize the public opinion of the 


Punjab. This should be enough for them to hope 
that things in the Punjab would be as good as in 
Calcutta. The two Prime Ministers of the Punjab 
and Master Tara Singh and Master Giani Kartar 
Singh have said likewise. 

Mentioning about the Central Peace Committee, 
Gandhiji said that it should consolidate the results 
so far achieved. They had to see that poor Muslims 
were rehabilitated just as the Hindus had to be 
rehabilitated in the areas from which they had 
been evacuated. Local peace committees should be 
set up in each mohzlla; and they must find at 
least one Hindu and one Muslim of clean heart 
to work together. These committees must tour the 
areas under their jurisdiction. They should work 
to create the feeling of friendliness wherever it 
was lacking. For the purpose of rehabilitation they 
would have to go into details. Food, shelter and 
clothings had to be found for the evacuees return- 


Ing to their homes. It would be a great day indeed 


for Calcutta if its mem and women co-operated in 


_ this manner te consolidate their good feelings, 
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which had been so much in evidence during the last 
few days. In this task all the parties were to 
ae For, now that all the’parties concerned 
had c//me to an agreement with regard to the 
divisyon of India into two dominions, there was no 
lonfer any reason to quarrel and they could join 
b/nds in the task of restoring peaceful conditions. 
3 NATIONAL FLAGS 
Gandhiji then referred to the question of flags. 
Personally he was of opinion that as the two States 


ny 


were on friendly terms with one another, there was 


no reason why they could not display each other's 
flag in the two dominions just ‘as England and 
America could do. | 
THE Cow 
Gandhiji then referred to the proposal of stopping 


cow slaughter by means of legislation in the Indian’ 


Union. He said that he was of opinion that if they 
tried to do so through law, it would be a great 
mistake. He had been a devotee of the cow for 


over half a century. She had a permanent place in 


the economy of India. The cow can indeed be saved 
if they could steal into the hearts of the Muslims 
in such a way that they voluntarily undertook the 
responsibility out of deference to the feelings of 
their Hindu friends. This had been abundantly 
demonstrated during the Khilafat days. Now that 
India was free, the same old relation could be 
restored if they behaved towards one another 
correctly. 

Hinduism, he lastly said, would be wrongly served 
if compelling legislation was resorted to in such 
matters. Hinduism could only be saved by doing 
unadulterated justice to man to whatever religion 
he might belong. 

Park Circus, Calcutta, 21-8-'47 
JOINT FLAGS 

Gandhiji drew attention to the flying of the joint 
flags of Pakistan and the Indian Union that were being 
prominently flown in the audience and hoped that 
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solution of their difficulties. If that was to be 
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that pleasing sight would be universal in India. He 
was glad too that Shaheed Saheb had suggested the 
revival of the slogan ‘ Hindu-Muslim ki Jai’, for it 
was started during the palmy Khilafat days. He 
recalled the memory of the old days when a Muslim 
fellow prisoner used to sing Iqbal’s sare jahanse 
achchha. He used to have it sung equally sweetly by 
the late Saraladevi Chowdharani. The third time 
was this evening when he heard it sung with equal 
sweetness and force. The words of the poem were 
as sweet as the tune. And among them what could 
be sweeter than that religion never taught mutual 
hatred? He hoped and prayed that the beginning 
thus auspiciously made would last for ever and that 
they would never appeal to the sword for the 
sO, 
they would see that no untoward incidents were 
allowed to happen and flimsy things were not 
exaggerated so as to make them look like a communal 
disturbance as had come to his notice even that 
very day. He pleaded, too, that a strong rehabilitation 


committee would collect funds enough to give aid 
where it was required. . 
IMPARTIALITY 


Absolute impartiality was needed to bring all 
the evacuees to their places. There was a complaint 
that certain Muslims, who used to supply carts for 
transfer of goods from place to place, were displaced 
during the direct-action days. They had not found 
any other occupation. He was clear that if the 
statement was true, they should be reinstated. 
What was then to be done with the substitutes 
who were imported from other provinces? It was 
a ticklish question. But it was not beyond the wit 
of merchants. Where there was a will, there was a 
way. In scrupulous attention to such matters lay 
the foundation for permanent unity. There was, too, 
the question of landlords taking an undue advantage 
of the evacuees who were eager to return. They 
must not expect payment for the days that the 
busties were unoccupied or think of charging higher 
rents. He added that if they were quite honest in 
all their dealings and both the communities were 
true to one another, he was sure that the union of 
hearts would act unfailingly on the Punjab and help 
the good work that was being done by the ministers 
of the two dominions. 

THE BOUNDARY COMMISSION AWARD 

He then came to the award of the Umpire in the 
Boundary Commission. The Umpire was chosen by 
all the parties to the dispute. It would be unjust 
and unworthy to impute motives to the Umpire. He 
was specially invited by the parties to the thankless 
task. The parties and the public they represented, 
were loyally to abide by the award. No award 
that he knew —and he had to do with many arbitra- 
tions—completely satisfied the parties. But having 
made the choice they were bound to carry out the 
terms of the award. No doubt the best way was 
for the parties to adjust differences themselves. 
This royal road was open to them any time as 
Khwaja Saheb Nazimuddin and Dr. Ghosh, the 


two Premiers had wisely pointed out. 
( Contiaued on p. 303) 
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HOW TO SAVE THE COW ? 
(By M. K. Gandhi ) 


There is serious ignorance about the place of 
the cow in Hinduism and in the economy of Indian 
life. At the same time that India has become 
independent of foreign rule, by common consent it 
has been cut into twain so as to induce the 
untenable belief that one part is popularly described 
as Hindu India and the other part as Muslim India. 
Like all superstitions, this of Hindu and Muslim 
India will die hard. The fact is that the Indian 
Union and Pakistan belong equally to all who call 
themselves and are, sons of the soil, irrespective of 
their creed or colour. 

Nevertheless, a large number of vocal Hindus 
have begun to believe the superstition that the 
Union belongs to the Hindus and that, therefore, 
they should enforce their belief by law even among 
non-Hindus. Hence an emotional wave is sweeping 
the country, in order to secure legislation prohibiting 
the slaughter of cows within the Union. 

In this state, which I hold, is based on ignorance, 
claiming to be a knowing lover and devotee, second 
to none in India of the cow, I must try in the 
best manner I can to dispel the ignorance. 

Let us at the outset realize that cow worship 
In the religious sense is largely confined to Gujarat, 
Marwad, the United Provinces and Bihar. Marwadis 
and Gujaratis being enterprizing merchants, -have 
succeeded in making the greatest noise without at 
the same time devoting their business talent to the 
solution of the very difficult question of conserving 
the cattle wealth of India. 

It is obviously wrong legally to enforce one’s 
religious practice on those who do not share that 
religion. “ 

In so far as the pure economic necessity of cow 
protection is concerned, it can be easily secured if 
the question was considered on that ground alone. 
In that event all the. dry cattle, the cows who give 
less milk than their keep and the aged and unfit 
cattle would be slaughtered without a second thought. 
This soulless economy has no place in India, 
although the inhabitants of this land of paradoxes 
may be, indeed, are guilty of many soulless acts. 

Then how can the cow be saved without having 
to kill her off when she ceases: to give the economic 
quantity of milk or when she becomes otherwise an 
uneconomic burden ? The answer to the question 
‘can be summed up as follows : 

1. By the Hindus performing their duty 
towards the cow and her progeny. If they did 
so, our cattle would be the pride of India and 
the world. The contrary is the case today. 

2. By learning the science of cattle breeding. 
Today there is perfect anarchy in this work. 
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3. By replacing the present cruel method 
of castration by the humane method practised 
in the West. 

4. By thorough reform of the pinjarapoles of 
India which are today, as a rule, managed 
ignorantly and without any plan by men who 
do not know their work. 

5. When these primary things are done, it 
will be found that the Muslims will, of their 
own accord, recognize the necessity, if only for 
the sake of their Hindu brethren, of not 
slaughtering cattle for beef or otherwise. 

The reader will observe that behind the foregoing 
requirements lies one thing and that is ahimsa, 
otherwise known as universal compassion. If that 
supreme thing is realized, everything. else becomes 
easy. Where there is ahimsa, there is infinite 
patience, inner calm, discrimination, self-sacrifice 
and true knowledge. Cow protection is not an easy 
thing. Much money is wasted in its name. 
Nevertheless, in the absence of ahimsa the Hindus 
have become destroyers instead of saviours of the 
cow. It is even more difficult than the removal of 
foreign rule from India. 

Calcutta, 22-8-’47 

[ Note : The average quantity of milk that the 
cow in India yields is said to be roughly 2 lbs. per 
day, that of New Zealand 14 lbs., of England 15 lbs., 
of Holland 20 lbs. The index figure for health goes 
up 1n proportion to the increase in the yield of milk. 
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IS HARIJAN WANTED? 
( By M. K. Gandhi ) 


It occurs to me that now that freedom from 
British rule has come, the Harijan papers are no 
longer wanted. My views remain as they are. In the 
scheme of reconstruction for Free India, its villages 
should no longer depend, as they are now doing, on 
its cities, but cities should exist only for and in the 
interest of the villages. Therefore, the spinning 
wheel should occupy the proud position of the centre, 
round which all the life-giving village industries 
would resolve. But this seems to be receding into 
the background. The same thing can be said of 
many other things of which I used to draw a tempting 
picture. I can no longer dare to do so. My life has 
become, if possible, more tempestuous than before. 
Nor can I at present claim any place as a permanent 
habitation. The columns are predominantly filled by 
my after-prayer speeches. In the original I contribute 
on an average, only one and a half columns per week. 
This is hardly satisfactory. I would like, therefore, 
the readers of the Harijan weeklies to give me their 
frank opinion as to whether they really need their 
Harijan weekly to satisfy their political or spiritual 
hunger. They should send their answers to the Editor 
of the Harijan, Ahmedabad, in any of the languages 
in which they get their weekly, telling me very 
briefly at the same time, why, if they need it. In the 
left hand upper corner of the envelope containing the 
answer, the writer should state: * About Harijan”, 

Calcutta, 24-8.'47 
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gaat feara 
tS FS sy os) cb oly NS nS & b oe 
Dirge n. waa a wae ata, afer, ws wT, fant, 
Brat f bile lhe «SS ety oS IY bl 


Dirigible adj.; n. St aeart WT a%, Safsa TA sara, 


qa Al ea | 
ole b bale cSler cer che (Lk De x 
Dirk n. ae faraar guar ast 1 > bee 65 4! 
Dirt n. a, tet, ae, fas, faz, fact sty, at, 
aia, we wae at feat | | 
wa cath Ga toe Si be el Me LF «hu 
| ses b dle 
Dirt-eating n, fat ata ta 1%, rae 
Dirt cheap adj. faa% Als, aga FET | 
Vener cp dy £ d 
Dirt, eat v. aa a asfisadl aat SET 
VS oe Gee b ol! 
Dirt, fing v. Bag gama i “le! RS 
Dirt, yellow nm, @at t '5- Cf mss 
Dirty adj. a, ip as, ABE, Bala, ATT | 
| gi eT coatl Abb "a ais 
Dirty v. det at veg wear, Ast ar weg ata 
Get ta FAT 1, DL 
Dirty work n. aafart, aa eH, gu a ata aa, 
wat HA 1 SS E gih la 6 Ole cokle 
Disability 1. sae, aad, Sat, SAMO, asa, Tra, 
CHIC, UE | 
By5 HIS cad AWG yah Fee eck 
Disable v. aR Ht 2a, Sasa BW Aa, BM aT 
ara wat, frarar aat Bat; Aart St Bar, Ts Bar 
IS GF LV A AG bs F YJ WS he ST oy 
| 435 55, co £ eo thas e | 
Disabled adj, anféa, Gagrast, fasta, FR, BWas; 
iat at wat fer get | ) 
Le WS awh 6s, EIT We AK WNIT c eal! 
Disabuse v. ae aa 2, Aat, Teanzdt a ae 
GAS Fl BAY | 
UF 59> She EL apd LIE be cles ST ST 
Disadvantage nm. "el, lz, sat, awa) 
hati 6 FBS USF 
Disadvantage, to be at a We a gmat gar, 
aed a glial, Bet Haat a giar | 
une el st! Gyo 4b ne at liye ue Ola b SUF 
bye 4 
Disadvantage, to sell at a Wat a4 cen, Wet 
Qaqat i Mie UF ls'b5 G! 2 22) 
Disaffection =. famg, waza; faardt saat 
ore ole Syd) 
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Disagree v. 3% wa a lal, Ae A Gr, 4 AAA, Be 
faa; anga, gaifee a at at gat at aaa; 
Ugt 4 Elat | 
WiKe flee 6 dg tub 6 WS 4 feces 21d! 
bye a oly thy b bye bk Wis ly. 
Disagreeable adj. aaa, alsa, mgaiiha, a2 4 
Bua, AZAR | 
Voy ASI 6 lgl Bo My cay) «ail 
Disagreement n. fag, aaaa, arg, A7gT, 7%, 
Az, a aal, wa a faz | ) 
Ue Ny Gleb vag Gp MMe «Selb co ol «Sh 
Disallow v. aeatat at aaqt Bar, A AAA, A ae 
al, WAT BL BAT | | 
las F aie cha aye a LL 6 LS sgeol Lo oh, 
Disappzar v. @t war, ga at sat, for STAT, feast a 
tar, da a gear, fae wat, AIA Tat, A CAT, | 
g&o. clas ai BS le Coe le 0 & Mie 6S 
lio) di lige Coax dlile do clify a 
Disappoint v. favar aca, faa at gedig atgar, steel 
at gedtal qe arat Ha, Alar QI A BAT | 
i Gk 4 vsael b Ostet ig gy aul Lodo bE Aim 
bo 4 by 6 wes 9 
Disappointing adj. aFatz a aad #4, feaats, fuer 
staat 1 Vs 2S AU ge do a ET Lo! 
Disappointment m. faa, aged, ara, ale; 
Samia 1 fe UT fay Kao t gan lj 
Disapprobation or disapproval m. aqat, araait, 
HANH, TAG | Go sali «6S gl eh 6 GA li 
Disapprove v. AEH Al TAAL BA, AH A VAT, 
WITT BAT, TBAT | 
VT >, BS sab Wh a lel VF sho b Whi, 
Disarm v. efaae sta Bar caat Bar, faze BET, 
gfanx fir zat, Gar ar sista yer Rar, fade ar 
HART BAT TRA SSI BAT, GAT Bal, YI Bl Fal, 
Bez Al UH BET | 
bl lis Ts sles GS Wwe A My LD oe ole 
US Wg ae OS wy b bs Gs US ST cs 
LS sa. ds pace bs of Ge a 
Disarmament n. zac; ela, Far aaa gar Zar 
las YS obs bee eed FSU shew 
Disarrange Vv. 3%2-9%e Al US4g Brey; aflat- Zaz PATS 
aq famear | 
bye ef ae 2) pel Ae wf ] oh eit 
Disarray v. Jae-Jse A WAS BWA; AM Ral, BIS 
qarrat 1 byl sof shy Ss bo a ko ob ati 
Disaster m, qataa, faqar, aIHI, Fal, Be, ANAT, 
aa, aafaeadt | 
Zonday sah igh vale «eS. «Se iad shy a ueeee 
Disastrous adj. 4gt au, galaawu, gaz; Bar, 
WAga | re vy! $ 45 > ile me oly on 
Disavow v. 4 aaa, feat se, setter at AAT 
erat 1 UF sybeli bb SK WL SK bb 
Disavowal n. fara, aedtart, nage, aet, at 
Ge crt Kaytee Ue eB gel « QGH 
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ENGLISH INTO HINDUSTANI. Differ v. sam gta, aaaz gta, aeae gla, HH zlAT, 
INSTALMENT — XXVII a faea, won uq waar | 
ENGLISH HINDUSTANI CO de G bs GP age oot pe ae ce be ofl 
Ce. 
er) 20 


Dictum n. sia, aaa, Farad; WA aT FAST (at erat 
Sfaaa a waar at) | | 


Gs Bp iste UIE wy des 2, IS oes dS 


Didactic adj. frat adtza ar qiza at, fies at 
Brace ST | 
efiad " sk.) L y as Oe us) \, cornea Se one 


Didactics nm. TRA faa; fase Rea | | 
c¢ 6 rag thos oy ales 
Diddle v. war Rar, aaa 1 LG bo 
Die m. Wat, oT 1 4 teh 
Die sinker m. ou Gat ar aaa | 
With ss oyS...49 
Die is cast, the qtar GS WI, aa ses Ft 
7 3 o's AS: 4 dandy 
Die, as straight as a fasga dtar t ba Hl 
Die v. atl, al Wal, ae aaa, za feel, TA SAT; 
WAM, TA Weal, ga wat, Gaa ztar, fae arat 1 
pon Were thes Ole LEG po clin Je tile eh 
ile Ge slige Fa Ve Pes clile 
Die away v. att dit faz war i lle Se a > 2 
Die game v. aagitt ata Bat | las Ole Gorly 
Die hard v. afneet wa Zar | lo oe & Ke 
Die-hard nm. 4% @mewm aati vl 6 Je YO 
Die in harness v. Ad a aH BWA BA War | 
ley ay as ai ee 2 
Die in the last ditch v. ata qT aw al Bd WaT | 
bev aS, eh ¢> Jp 
Die in one’s bed v. errnfaa ar .gaedt ata acai 
Lia ye God bk Sa'g ly 
Tie in one’s shoes v. Wat AAT | be |b 
Die of laughing v. Zaa faa Faq at Sra | 
lle =a ee re 
Die!, never say faraa ar area 4 arat | 
Gla di Ctl Lee 
Dies irae n, saa fea, sacar fea | 
vw 6 eli oo & J, 
Dies non n. aie fea, az fea faat ataft matt aa 
a gl a | 
& 4 eS eA ae ue ope co 0x wo © SF 
Diet nm asfea, am; fiaatét ant, fact aeater 
Aelaneiar Bast aa; Met, .GUs, Bear, wlaa 
(aiat arqet ale ez) | 
6 osle- bee So Kle gta tle SF oeels Mee cle 
Set v9) ee WS Daye bl teh cy J SI 
(Sis 53) 
Diet v. West qrar qatar Bar yes LYST LWT ae, 
Dietary 2. Wt Ga aa sea a ata Fe: ati 
feat Aq | ale bo ce ts WT 2k Sk US Gok 
Dietetic adj. art Mm anata | © oul. LS 
Dietetics nm. .gie a mater fReq or fae 


boy \ ee it la) l 5, 


> | 


Differ, agree to v. Ae qatel warh aif ate 
Mat tlio bur ES STS ak FT aw A! 
Difference m. %%, Adaz, A; Baas; WAST, Fez, 
aaa; armel | 3) 55 | ib 9p AL $ Lil 3 weer 13 9 
Difference, it makes a great aq FH Teal &; 42 
aa Weet = L 2 wosye ol o ta VE OY cr 
Difference between, make a 8% Hal atara al ams 
agai bS «6 SL by Le A 
D:fference, split the aaatar ear 1 |S Ve 
Different adj. a4, AK, FA, Bors, Wada, 
RE-AREH 
LY chic cile cle 20) 20! ds ot eft 
Differentiate v. Ya FAT Al AAIAl, TA Bal, BRAC 
ABSA, ASM BAT Al sar | ) 
be bbs Ol ef UG al US oby tht bo Se 
Difficult adj. afaa, afsa, Her, aKa, after | 
: WS cere IT cot! «Bate 
Difficulty n. aaa, sesh, at, gel, geaa, agaa, 
fesea, Us, wade | | 
LI) Soy ced cor sl coell oe GF Sher «Ke 
Diffidence n. aalaqa, aatenaa, feafearec, faas, 
aga, aaa | 
ee coplgtal Clgnger .calsSoe ‘ore 
Diffident adj. ait, fafearaat, fanaa, afazard, 
aia | > cogel gt! WS cere Vis Per 6g ie 
Diffuse adj. tar gu, faa ga, sea-atet, ( aradta 
a feared ) 
(us SS Loe o')) Soe Nd lye aS \ ya She 
Diffuse v. Samar, faaca, facazac seat, flasrar | 
WagS ASI ro po) bi 4S de 
Dig v. aan, stan; Gia Hea at sar | 


WES \, ree cat lia F his a 


o> a 


Dig a pit for v. we faa, Haat star wear 1 


by ws a 2 lag lg Sle 
Dig at v. atst aa aa fedtet ate sari | 
: os £f, Sy 
Dig in vo. aft aleat cet Tat, Tia Baar; Bzar-1 
Kay VS cig oe 


Woe 


Va ge ble v5l 


Dig out v. ata fama, Seat TAT LT oF UK 2 og 
Dig through v. @exe wen fase US =!) FT o¥F 


Dig up v. Saar tye 
Digest n. 43%, axa, ( feat arate), Garat, ae } 
jin aoe (& o ile vs) (AS gama o Ku. 
Digest v. tau, Ste az We Laat, Barat Bear, dats 
wal, Talal, SRA lal, Taal, AEA BAT; AGA, ARAr, 
aqtara etar; alta-faan ae dt Sat | 
Wee WT ue etKe E awdle YQ o & She ke, 
es 1 fe oa Vijlae lp “e et igs lia eae 
J Ss by oes 
Digestion m, aH, T4147, Waa; Taare, aya BAA 
anet 1 db S a Fee «ch oxl 


el thy dela 


— .. .sooneeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
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Disteatine adj. WA8, Tay, aHA BUA; an THI 
SAIS ACSA | 
pe My grb, £ 250 4 LIS eae Sle achel 
Digger or digger, acid Nn. eae aia ged ay 
Qladaqat 1 Yi, ery b o_o a Us yw Vig > > 5 
Diegings nm. Ha, Ga, fas SAT 
gu ca hS -SOuh Ae 
Digit ». aa a Tat gust, qrsuz, ga faa i 
ge! on ce JI 1 S oss bib 
Digitate adj. Tae, qq ufsarar, G A-aTal 
Su oe ‘S vl) & 3 «yl Loa 
Digitigrade adj. Gata asaaqet 1 Yo Pe racer 
Dignify v. FHI A AMA BET, IT AGM, Bar HAT, 
BAR TATAT. | 
Us GY GF Lisl cls 4 ole Lo es 
Dignitary n. 3% wer ar czar, gr TaN 1 
So2k \y Sa Ls ae pal 
Dignity n. ai, agrafi, asta, aa, Ua, Hat, IER, 
gail, Agr T= Al Alea, Yar SAT | 
bow Vy « Soy 6s cy ccey cle coh 6 glk «dle 
ax > ais) «lage 
Digress v. fat Sar, HERAT, Ze AAT, BAT Wa TIE Az 
fadt aah aal aar | 
UST lee Sb SF 55) byte Ob fol Hike be bkip che ig 
Dike or dyke n. @iaft, az; Alar, aa; ATI, az; 
Hz, TH 1 Sy «ty 
Dilapidate v. Ze-Re WA, dig-alg ear, Fz TAT, Ft 
Zisdu BAT AT al Wal, AteAd A BAT 


LS um 


{as cab £3 calli $Gae 6h 


elle cy elle dy cho Sop by elle Sep Sy 
GT ai cu clile ge 
Dilapidation m. 42-R2, g& aed, Waa, BAe; Fz 
aiat.at fiat | 
GFL We ad Sslel cushy celle Gy cdyp oF 
Dilate v. agit, agar, alert ar ager BA, Har, Krzr; 
qe a, feat a await Fear | 
clas J $l) 96, « WLg WS Vy L ls ye clay «bles 
LS ee pail | sts 
Dilatory adj. %& WA A snags, emAraar, a15-AVta, 
arg 1 JU cde dt Vy Jt Ys Ih yao tere 
Dilemma n. dat aa ahaa, gfaa, atK, gear | 
onl (Se cleats « Ke ob usin 
Dilemma, to be in a ait Sar HS aes aaa; 
ait see aa; yaaa at gfaart sar 
$f S| aS ytze ile Salle SI co, SS £1 
Gye one lato b gel 
Dilettante n. Wt awa ar at BTA sare ate Coa 
at am fadth attr a at) 
wl SS ep ths Owe ST BK, er lar x 
» 6 £6 
Diligence nm. Hzaa, Taq, 34, BIA, TARA; are aAatA 
M1 1 6H S vemole $ hr 6K eyes ety sont 
Diligent adj. teach, oat, aes BIA Bee, Tae 
mod We Sf (Se ery ‘orn (St 
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Dilly-dally v. da-cis ar ait aca, zia-qzte set 
HaAIaA Al AAHs BAL | 
LF BTU Cr NS StoSt EST po b Sted fad 
Dilute v. Wet fare gaat ar asl Bea, TI ZsaT 
BAT, GTB BL BAT, si BAT | 
‘Aas Slee ASF Kl off -) LS De L le £ Ms Jl 
GS loss 
Dilute labour ate waza saz aadta aaqeiat teat 1 
Ly, es O 9952 54 el Ke SG UIIIZ oe 
Dilute adj. Wet-faat, gear, Tas, Fret, Fe 1 
fis «Ky 6 le eh 
Dilution -”. Jasaa, zaeraa, Grea ( até fase ) 
(2 os S 3b) oe «able «ode 
Diluvial adj, IRA A ASR, AEH DHA | 
Bobb x cai «6 aghh obb 
Diluvium n. aR, ara, ag; argh wren wt fast ate 
fIszt st WA A WA BT } 
P tS) oats he ge OE cath Sah code cobb 
ake ra Lok 
Dim adj. gaat, tar, az, Hau, aga | 


Dike «| pass! 6 die « laws « Yas 


 Dimly ado. wart, FASTA | = Go Javo cesil besil 


Dim v. gaat scat at gar; eftar wear at oatat; caret 

SA BAT Al slat 

Lp b by bE ity thy LT Lema S$ lige “L US Yaes 
Dime mn. (aafait) ae aide fare: at aaTH siace 

aac faear att & 

Stes 6 I ae eeeet oe 68, siile dhl (ws &v') 

a Vigm 40> 
Dimension (-s) m. a7, araist alsisft ales ak 
vzuafter AIg, A, A, wad; asfaqa, Aged | 

ge hag li 6 I iene Jl shy Sib sr tals wh 

Ne tent Ske 
Diminish v.- q2a1, Feral, BI BAT Ar ata, far Beat, 

BAA, AA BAT | 

GF gare Ly) ST Leyes clin L LS F GR slap 
Dimintendo a, aqme tt dt dtar ec, (arta ar 

aaAF ) 

(ne tere b eke) US lee pine pies a 
Diminution #. wat, aH, aarft 1 Sa a OS 
Diminutive adj., n. aga Bizl, Wel, AeaI; SER A 

ez Bl Slewa aay 1 | 

Je Moye ge at bal YS db yg Oye cp 

Dimity 2, A% aeRer afta ater act ster | 
WS ge Vy slaty © &, bl 
ve n. frase, Tez oe Tis at Sat), Wars 
female | |) Sle & (8 sit Je Fm) das ithe 

Din n. att, 9%, gee, Fis AB | 

aor «Yay cle oe ose 
Din into a person’s ears, to fadté wat ataft aa 

pias weal, Fo se ase FA BC AAT | 

Wee 2S GS het oh fe na wc ot 

bof > ww 
Dine v. ae eal, Bar Ala, Aaa | 
base ay WF by Oh 
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ESTABLISHMENT OF PEACE 


Since the miraculous 15th of August, when the 
sundered communities in Calcutta suddenly woke 
up to the fact that they were friends, everygne has 
been asking: “ How can this great emotional change 
be consolidated ? How can the peace, that has been 
established, be made permanent ? ” 

Gandhiji has himself provided the first part of 
the answer. He did not bring peace to Calcutta 
merely by preaching peace to Hindus and Muslims. 
He set a great example. He took to his heart the 
man whom the Hindus most hated and distrusted. 
Whether Shaheed Saheb Suhrawardy deserved that 
hatred, that mistrust, is not the point. Perhaps the 
dreadful allegations made against him by the Hindu 
community were not justified. But Gandhiji did 
not stop to consider whether Suhrawardy Saheb 
was guilty or guiltless. In any case, he was the 
outstanding Muslim leader in Calcutta —and he 
had once been a young disciple of the Mahatma. 
So, taking him as he was, Gandhiji made the offer 
of heart unity, of complete political identification. 
‘Neither was to have any political secret from the 
other. 

Cynics say that Suhrawardy Saheb responded 
only because this was a sudden and unexpected 
means to his political rehabilitation just when his 
party had rejected him. As to that, it maybe said 
that most men’s motives for their actions are mixed; 
often they themselves may not be quite sure which 
of several motives predominated. But the main 
point is that he did respond and that, after ten 
days, this startling partnership seems to be firmly 
established. Who knows where it may lead ? 

One of the first things that have been done to 
consolidate peace has been the establishment of a 
Central Peace Committee in Calcutta, and a number 
of local committees are being set up. Perhaps it is 
a pity that they are called “ Peace Committees”. 
For the previous peace committees in Calcutta, as 
also in Bihar and perhaps elsewhere, have been 
singularly futile and ineffective. Some people seem 
to think that where Hindus and Muslims have been 
killing each other, you can establish peace simply 
by preaching peace. You cannot. The man who has 
' lost his home or his relatives is not comforted by 
being told that his cruel neighbours are now willing 
to live in peace with him. He wants some tangible 
proof of their will for peace. Are they trying to 
rebuild his home? Are they prepared even to 
invite him and his family to live under their roofs 
until his own is ready for him? Are they offering 
him seed for his crops, ploughs, cattle, implements 
for his trade, or whatever else he needs to re- 
establish himself ? These are the things the peace 
committees must attend to. In Calcutta, rightly, 
they are beginning with house-building. But this is 
only the first step. Gandhiji, Suhrawardy Saheb, the 
West Bengal Ministers and the City Fathers are 
working out plans for re-establishing the refugees in 
their homes and their trades. 

The help of social agencies, of political parties 
( especially those that have contact with Calcutta’s 
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industrial population ), of all people of goodwill, 
must be secured. In the end, the peace of Calcutta, 
of Bengal, of all Iridia, must rest on a firm founda- 
tion of social security and economic justice. Here 
lies the first responsibility of freedom. 

Calcutta, 23-8-'47 H. G. ALEXANDER 


NON-VIOLENCE AND FREE INDIA 


There was a small gathering of local students 
the other day in Gandhiji’'s camp at Beliaghata. 
Gandhiji first asked them if any of them had taken 
part in the riots, to which they replied in the 
negative. Whatever they had done was in self- 
defence; hence it was no part of the riot. 

This gave Gandhiji an opportunity of speaking 
on some of the vital problems connected with 
non-violence. He said that mankind had all along 
tried to justify violence and war in terms of 
unavoidable self-defence. It was a simple rule that 
the violence of the aggressor could only be defeated 
by superior violence of the defender. All over the 
world, men had thus been caught in a mad race for 
armaments, and no one yet knew at what point of 
time the world would be really safe .enough for 
turning the sword into the plough. Mankind, he 
stated, had not yet mastered the true art of 
self-defence. 

But great teachers, who had practised what 
they preached, had successfully shown that true 
defence lay along the path of non-retaliation. It 
might sound paradoxical; but this is what he meant. 
Vielence always thrived on counter-violence. The 
aggressor had always a purpose behind his attack; 
he wanted something to be done, some object to 
be surrendered by the defender. Now, if the 
defender steeled his heart and was determined not 
to surrender even one inch, and at the same’ time 
to resist the temptation of matching the violence 
of the aggressor by violence, the latter could 
be made to realize in a short while that it would 
not be paying to punish the other party and his 
will could not be imposed in that way. This would 
involve suffering. It was this unalloyed self-suffer- 
ing which was the truest form of self-defence 
which knew no surrender. 

Someone might ask that if through such non- 
resistance the defender was likely to lose his life, 
how could it be called self-defence ? Jesus lost his 
life on the Cross and the Roman Pilate won. 
Gandhiji did not agree. Jesus had won, as the 
world’s history had abundantly shown. What did 
it matter if the body was dissolved in the process, 
so long as by the Christ's act of non-resistance, the 
forces of good were released in society ? 

This art of true-self-defence by means of which 
man gained his life by losing it, had been mastered 
and exemplified in the history of individuals. The 
method had not been perfected for application by 
large masses of mankind. India’s satyagraha was a 
very imperfect experiment in that direction. Hence, 
during the Hindu-Muslim quarrel it proved a 
failure on the whole. 

Two or three days ago, before this meeting with 
the students, Gandhiji unburdened his heart in 
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this respect to Professor Stuart Nelson, who had 
come to see him before he left for his college in 
America. Professor Nelson asked him why it was 
that Indians who had more or less successfully 
gained Independence through peaceful means, were 
now unable to check the tide of civil’ war through 
the same means? Gandhiji replied that it was indeed 
a searching question which he must answer. He 
confessed that it had become clear to him that 
what he had mistaken for satyagraha was not 
satyagraha but passive resistance —a weapon of the 
weak. Indians harboured ill-will and anger against 
their erstwhile rulers, while they pretended to resist 
them non-violently. Their resistance was, therefore, 
inspired by violence and not by regard for the man 
in the British, whom they should convert through 
satyagraha. 


Now that the British were voluntarily quitting 
India, apparent non-violence had gone to pieces 
in a moment. The attitude of violence which we 
had secretly harboured, in spite of the restraint 
imposed by the Indian National Congress, now 
recoiled upon us and made us fly at each other's 
throats when the question of the distribution of 
power came up. If India could now discover a way 
of sublimating the force of violence which had 
taken a communal turn, and turning it into con- 
structive, peaceful ways, whereby differences of 
interests could be liquidated, it would be a great 
day indeed. 


Gandhiji then proceeded to say that it was 
indeed true that many English friends had warned him 
that the so-called non-violent non-co-operation of 
India was not really non-violent. It was the passivity 
of the weak and not the non-violence of the stout in 
heart who would never surrender their sense of 
human unity and brotherhood even in the midst of 
conflict of interests, who would ever try to convert 
and not coerce their adversary. 


Gandhiji proceeded to say that this was indeed 
true. He had all along laboured under an_ illusion. 
But he was never sorry for it. He realized that if 
his vision were not covered by that illusion, India 
would never have reached the point which it had 
today. 


India was now free, and the reality was now 
clearly revealed to him. Now that the burden of 
subjection had been lifted, all the forces of good 
had to be marshalled in one great effort to build 
a country which forsook the accustomed method 
of violence in order to settle human conflicts 
whether it was’ between two States or between 
two sections of the same people. He had yet the 
faith that India would rise to the occasion and 
prove to the world that the birth of two new 
States would be, not a menace, but a blessing to 
the rest of mankind. It was the duty of Free India 
to perfect the instrument of non-violence for 
dissolving collective conflicts, if its freedom was 
going to be really worth while. 


Calcutta,. 20-8-'47 N. K, BOSE 
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August 31, 1947 
THE NATIONAL FLAG 


Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru replying to the criti- 
cisms of the design of India’s National Flag says: 


“T have read a number of letters that have 
appeared in the Hindustan Times in the feature 
‘ Thanks for the Flag’. I am afraid I am unconvinced 
by any. of the criticisms made of the design and 
I think that the Flag, as adopted, successfully 
represents both artistically and symbolically what 
it is meant to represent. 

“ The Flag is above all a symbol. This Flag of ours 
with the three colours and with the charkha has 
been a symbol to us, for many years, of freedom 
and unity as well as the labouring. masses of India. 
It would have been quite impossible for us to vary 
the Flag essentially without doing violence to that 
sentiment and the symbolism that has grown around: 
it. The Fiag was originally adopted after very 
careful consideration and the choice and arrange- 
ment of the colours was and is, I think, very artistic 
and beautiful. The charkha added a certain beauty 
of conception to the Flag. Because the full charkha . 
is not there now, it must not be imagined that we 
have given up the charkha or what it meant. In the 
resolution of the Constituent Assembly it was stated 
clearly that the wheel in the centre represented the 
charkha. This symbolic representation of the charkha 
retains-in its entirety the conception behind the 
charkha and is, in fact, a continuation of that idea 
in a somewhat more feasible and artistic form more 
suited to the Flag. 

“That form was not casually chosen but was 
taken from the wheel from Ashoka’s Capital. That 
wheel, of course, was no invention of Ashoka; it was 
older than Ashoka. But the fact that it was connected 
with Ashoka and is to be seen on his columns was 
an additional incentive for us to adopt that 
particular form. 


“ The suggestion that the wheel should have been 
bigger and should have covered part of the saffron 
and green stripes shows a lack of appreciatioa of 
the artistry of the entire design. That would have 
spoilt the Flag. 

“The Flag, thus, as adopted, fulfils all the 
requirements that we demand from it. It is beautiful 
and artistic, it is essentially the Flag of our struggle 
for freedom and our triumph, it is the Flag repre- 
senting the common man and the masses of India, 
and at the same time, modern as it is, it takes us 
back to the great cultural traditions of ancient India 
which have continued in some measure throughout 
the ages. It is a Flag thus both of the permanence 
of Indian culture and the dynamic quality of India 
today, which. we hope and trust, will be directed 
towards the betterment and liberation of the masses 
of this country.” 
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GANDHIJU'S POST-PRAYER SPEECHES 
( Continued from p. 299) 

He knew that the Muslims of Murshidabad and 
’Malda were severely disappointed as the Hindus in 
Khulna or Gopalganj and the Buddhists in the 
Chittagong Hill tracts. The latter had gone to 
East Bengal. He would say to all these parties that 
it was not only foolish but unbecoming to quarrel 
over the award. It should not matter that on the 
15th, the day was celebrated according to the 
national division. If he had been consulted he would 
have advised non-celebration because of the state 
of uncertainty. But having by mistake flown in the 
respective places the wrong flag, there should be 
no hesitation whatsoever in replacing the wrong 
flag by the right one. But as he had already said, 
there was no flag wrong in their dominion for the 
simple reason that there was no quarrel left be- 
tween the parties. Both the dominions had sincerely 
professed mutual friendship and mutual regard. 
Therefore, he would advise the parties to fly both 
the flags of both the dominions or be equally respect- 
ful whichever flag was flown for the time being. 

He could not understand the misgivings of the 
Mussalmans in that Murshidabad and Malda went 
to West Bengal, nor could he understand the 
misgivings of the Hindus in Khulna and Gopalganj 
and of the Buddhists in the Chittagong Hill tracts. 
For, in view of the friendship professed by all the 
parties, there was not the slighest occasion for 
entertaining any fear. Surely, there would be no 
compulsion used against the minorities in either 
part of Bengal. The minorities will enjoy equal 
rights with the majorities. 7 


Desh Bandhu Park, Calcutta, 22-8-’47 

THE MILITARY POWER 
Though the meeting consisting of several lakhs 
was silent for a long time, when Gandhiji began 
to speak, the people became restive and began to 
disperse. Gaadhiji, therefore, cut short his speech. 
He drew attention to the fact that while some men 
in the audience responded and kept time, the women 
hardly responded. He said that those who had some 


experience knew the power that the Ramadhun, 


meaning recital of God’s name from the heart, 
meant. He knew the power that lakhs of soldiers 
marching in Step to the tune of their band meant. 
The desolation that the military prowess had wrought 
in the world, he who ran could see. Though the 
war was said to have ended, the aftermath was 
worse than actual warfare. Such was the bankruptcy 
of military power. 
RAMADHUN 

Without the slightest hesitation he was there 
to contend that the power exerted by the Rama- 
dhun recited by millions of mankind with true beat 
of time, was different in kind from and infinitely 
superior to the display of military strength. And 
this recital of God’s name from the heart, would 
produce lasting peace and happiness in the place 
of the present desolation, they witnessed. That 
brought him to what was going on in the Punjab. 
If there was lasting peace in Calcutta, it must have 


its effect on the Punjab. But it was not so as yet. 
He felt sorrow and shame to learn that the Hindus 
were leaving Lahore and the Muslims were leaving 
Amritsar. It was deplorable that the Hindus and 
the Sikhs should distrust the Muslims and the 
Muslims should distrust the former. He hoped that 
the Muslim and the Hindu and the Sikh 
would stop the reported exodus. 
KHARAGPUR 
Gandhiji referred then to the visit he had from 
some Muslims from Kharagpur. Though now there 
was comparative quiet there, there was no assurance 
that it would last. They complained that the Hindu 
officer was partial. He hoped this was not so. He 
must warn all the officers and their men in the 
police force that in their work they were neither 
Muslims nor Hindus nor Sikhs. They were Indians 
bound by oath to give full protection to the afflicted 
without regard to their religion. Thereby they did 


not cease to be less Muslims, Hindus or Sikhs, but 
became better. 


leaders 


RELIGION 

Religion was a personal matter and if we 
succeeded in confining it to the personal plane, all 
would be well in our political life. The manifestation 
of brotherhood which was being witnessed today 
would prove a passing show if we did not consoli- 
date it by suitable acts in the social and political 
spheres. If officers of the Government as well as 
members of the public undertook the responsibility 
and worked wholeheartedly for the creation of a 


secular State, then only could we build a new India 
that would be the glory of the world. 


Woodlands, Alipore, 23-8-'47 
ALLAH-O-AKBAR 

Gandhiji first referred to the cry of Allah-o- 
Akbar to which some Hindus had objected. He held 
that it was probably a cry than which a greater one 
had not been produced by the world. It wasa soul-stir- 
ring religious cry which meant, God only was great. 
There was nobility in the meaning. Did it become 
objectionable because it was Arabic? He admitted 
that it had in India a questionable association. It 
often terrified the Hindus because sometimes the 
Muslims in anger come out of the mosques with 
that cry on their lips to, belabour the Hindus.-He 
confessed that the original had no such association. 
So far as he knew, the cry had no such association 
in other parts of the world. If, therefore, there was 
to be a lasting friendship between the two, the Hindus 
should have no hesitation in uttering the cry to- 
gether with their Muslim friends. God was known 
by many names and had many attributes. Rama, 
Rahim, Krishna, Karim were all names of the one 
God. Sat Shri Akal was an equally potent cry. Should 
a single Muslim or Hindu hesitate to utter it? It 
meant that God was and nothing else was. The 
Ramadhun had the same virtue. 

VANDE MATARAM 

‘He then came to Vande Mataram. That was’ no 
religious cry. It was a purely political cry. The 
Congress had to examine it. A reference was made 
to Gurudev about it. And both the Hindu and the 
Muslim members of the Congress Working Committee 


LLL 


had to come to the conclusion that its opening 
lines were free from any possible objection, and 
he pleaded that it should be sung together by all 
on due occasion. It should never be a chant to 
insult or offend the Muslims. It was to be remem- 
bered that it was the cry that had fired political 
Bengal. Many Bengalis had given up their lives for 
political freedom with that cry on their lips. Though, 
therefore, he felt strongly about Vande Mataram as 
an ode to Mother India, he advised his League friends 
to refer the ‘matter to the League High Command. He 
would be surprised if in view of the growing friendliness 
between the Hindus and the Muslims, the League 
High Command objected to the prescribed lines of 
the Vande Mataram, the national song, and the 
national cry of Bengal which sustained her when 
the rest of India was almost asleep and which was, 
so far as he was aware, acclaimed by both the 
Hindus and the Muslims of Bengal. No doubt, every 
act, as he pointed out the previous evening, must 
be purely voluntary on the part of either partner. 
Nothing could be imposed in true friendship. 


SHAHEED SAHEB 

The third thing he referred to, was about his 
friend Shaheed Suhrawardy. He was receiving 
verbal complaints and complaints by letters that 
Shaheed Saheb was not to be trusted and that the 
Hindus had suffered a lot during the tenure 
of his ministry. The complaint was not new. He 
knew it before they embarked on the joint mission 
which seemed to be bearing unexpectedly good 
fruit. It was due to the givers of the warning that 
he should deal with it. He had not had the time even 
to discuss the matter with his friend. He was in 
no hurry. His was a trusting nature. He had never 
lost anything by trusting in good faith. Just as he 
would expect others to believe his word, unless he 
was proved untrue, he would likewise believe the 
word of another. That, he held, was the only honour- 
able way of living among men. He held that man 
never lost by trusting and that the deceiver ever 
lost. He would have to answer for his crime before 
his Maker. He could say that during the few days 
they were together, he had found no occasion to 
regret the friendship. This he could tell them, that 
without his association in the work, he (the speaker) 
would have been able to do nothing. 


THE PUNJAB 

He referred next to a deputation he had from the 
Punjabi friends, who had drawn a terrible picture 
of what was said to be going on in the Punjab 
and who on the strength of the information asked 
him immediately to proceed to the. Punjab. They 
had informed him that before the killing and arson 
in the Punjab, what had happened in Bengal was 
nothing. They added that Lahore was almost 
denuded of the Hindus and the Sikhs as was Amritsar 
of the Muslims. He hoped that the information was 
highly coloured. The Punjabis of Calcutta could 
not know the true situation in the Punjab. Be that 
as it may, he was sure that if the Hindus, the Sikhs 


and the Muslims of Calcutta were sincere in thei 
professions of friendship, they would all write to 
their fellows in the Punjab and ask them to desist 
from mutual slaughter. The declarations of the 
Dominion Premiers could not go in vain. He could 
not believe that the Punjab leaders would not like 
any non-Muslims in the Pakistan ‘part ‘and non- 
Hindus and non-Sikhs in the other part. The 
logical consequence would be that there would be 
no gurudwaras and mandirs in the West Punjab and 
no mosques in the East Punjab. The picture was too 
gruesome to be ever true. 


NATIONALIST MUSLIMS 
Lastly, he came to the Nationalist Muslims who 

were good enough to see him. They twitted him 

for giving importance and life to the Muslim 

League and neglecting the Nationalist Muslims. He 

could not plead guilty to either charge. The League 

had gained importance without his or the Congress 

aid. It became great because, rightly or wrongly, it 

caught Muslim fancy. The Congress and he had to 

deal with and recognize the fact that faced them. 

He was not sorry for having visited Qaid-e-Azam 

Jinnah eighteen times in Bombay. His friends should 
also know that he alone could have done nothing 

without Shaheed Saheb and Osman Saheb and the 

other League members. There was no question of 

neglect of the Nationalist Muslims. Nationalism of 
a man was its own merit. It demanded no recognition. 

He would advise his friends to remain what they 

were and exhibit in their every act. courage, self- 

sacrifice and true knowledge born of study and he 
was certain that whether they were few or many, 

they would make their mark on India’s future. He 

would even advise them to join the League and 

oppose it from within, whenever they found it to 

be reactionary. Whilst he said all this, he would 
advise his League friends to approach the Nationalist 
Muslims in a friendly spirit, whether they remained 
out or came in. True friendship did not admit of 
exclusion without the soundest reason. 
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GANDHIJI'S POST-PRAYER SPEECHES 
Calcutta, 24- 8." ) gid 
DR: RAY 


: in ehaaking: the’ Corporation® for the address, 
Gandhi said he could not help‘recalling the: late 
Dri Py Co Ray under whosesroof ‘he: had lived: for 
one ‘month«im 190b2 When ‘he? was with ‘the late 
Deshbandhu; he “used ‘too'see' shim “witho<a» few 
scientific friends engaged ‘in “lively «abut * strictly 
scientific} Conyersation_| under othe «shadow: /of the 
Orchelony::Monument!:near) which» they; had ‘met. 
That! was -their:récredtioni Héasked: him » whether 
they, had! any: drinks -orweatablés,,He emphatically 
said, “No.” Their!-foodzand:drink consistéd, of their 
instructive; asi distinguished from idle: conversation: 

THE; GORPORATION:sADDRESS » on 

Refer:img ito“the address Gandhija ;said that this 
was the third time he!wassteceiving anaddress from 
the Corporations The first ‘was:ogiven: to him by, 
the(Deshbandhia whem:he was:the Mayor. Then-at 
the hands of)Nalini Babu when he was:the;Mayor: 
He: recalled: the: fact:that othey;caskets;-were , then 
auctioned im thestiterest ofithe: Harijans., He hoped: 
that chis,casket: toob would» be cable vin isos same! 
interest. by the,Mayerew.5 bi: 

gststiw- owol A (GENTLE, petite) fag 

7 ble. would, repeat,,what},he had. said . in. answer 

t0, she first. asides that. he. could, not, be satisfied 


world. for, eae igi Saelidad in, tes fe 


sanitation, of; the streets: dn, Calcutta which. . was: 
absent today,.. The,.;citizens should; have, ‘healthy, 


minds. in, healthy, bodies. Then they wo Id haye. no, 
goondas; no, _wagabonds,, ,no., drunkards. . [f the 


mortality. in, Calcutta. was to; be, teduced,, Calcutta 
should. be, flowing. with. clean, milk, Today | it was a 
most. difficult. ‘commodity, to. procure, Then -he 


would expect, the. corporators,. by, honest. application, , 
to. put, the, friendship | between. the. Hindus and the. 
slims; on. a, permanent . footing, in. ‘the. manner 


Musl 
Shaheed Saheb, ‘had ‘pointed out. 
“CHITTAGONG © 


© Gandhiji_ ‘said: ‘that he had- a "message _ from, 
Saheb /Nazimuddin that he” jah a ie 


Kos 


Sorrt 


7Y 4 


precious cargo, to. ‘be delivered at the a thiiaone port. : 


AB if) this. connection he. could. “not. help 
tOiG ci 


mentioning “the “complaint ‘that. petty officials in 


aatee of flood relief confined’ the ° distribution 
to Muslim sufferers only. He’ hoped” the’ news 
was not true. tf unfortunately’ it’ was, He° had 
no doubt that the ministers and high rank officials 
would redress the wrong. If the two dominions 
were to live ¢reditably and as friends: the communal 
spirit would’ be wholly purged: It’was up to the 
Hindu and Muslim leaders’ to see’ that the seeds 
of poison that ‘were sown, while they Were fighting, 
would be temoved forthwith. Then’ he’ sdid’ he 
deplored the fact that’ ‘the Muslims in Government 
services, ‘when “the ‘Choice ‘was offered’ to them, 
preferred’ Pakistan and’ the Hitidus, “the ° Indian 
Union. The choice was ‘Made, he did not doubt, in 
haste. He’ ‘would be sorry to find that the communal 
virus had entered the services: He advised thatthe 
two Ptemiers should “¢onfer® ‘with each “other ‘and 
if it Was at all’honéstly possible, thé servicés should 
be ‘given the opportunity to réconsider’theit choice: 
It would ‘bea sorry ° thing’ for ° India: if’ Hindu 
officials could not ‘be trustéd ‘by Muslims ‘and svice 
versa: Much would depend upon the “leaders: who 
influenced the services’ and* the: public. | 


Lastly, he had heard that Khulna was‘to’ “celés 
brate.its entry into’ Pakistan. He" deplored ‘such — 
celebration after . the award. But hé was ‘consoled 
by Shaheed | Sabeb that ‘the: celebration would be 
Nevertheless, he” could not? Yegatd the’ etatpls 
with happiness. nite? “jubilant parties ‘ought! to 
restrain ‘themselves, as the aggrieved ones should — 
accept the award with perfect’ resignation. Tt ‘must 
be regarded as ‘final ‘except to the extent that the 
ministers of the two’ dominions agteed'to vary it 
for, the ‘mutual satisfaction of the parties toner ied: 
There ‘was no other worthy" or FE te hice Wey 


Calcutta, 2-82%47 903 eb bas .m .q @ } 
| CFRIENDSAIP!!2 903 dsstd 07 dis! 

“Tam *Sorty that” today ‘elie my” silence iy I . 
cannot speak to ‘you. I have, thetefore, to write out 
what I wish to say to you. [have been Speaking eVery 
day about the vital duty of the Hindus’ in | Western 
Bengal, who are. the majority’ Soin thtinity, towards 
truly, if “they” ‘are “able td’ forget” the “past. 
We know how all° ovér’ the world’ enemies have 
become fast friends. The example of the Britons 
and the Boers who fought one another strentiously, 
becoming » friends we all know? There “43° much 
greater reason ‘why the Hindus and the Musliins 
should become’ friends. We cannot do that if we 


PRALLA 


ee 


SYLHET 

“ This evening | wish to devote to Sylhet. I have 
received frantic telegrams from Sylhet about the 
serious riots that have broken out there. The cause 
is not known. I am sorry that | am unable to go 
just now to Sylhet, nor am I vain enough to think 
that my presence would immediately abate the mob 
fury. I know, too, that one should not without 
peremptory cause abandon his present duty, however 
humble it may be, in favour of one which may 
appear to be higher. To adopt the salvation army 
language, we are all soldiers of God to fight the 
battle of right against wrong, by means which are 
strictly non-violent and truthful. As His soldiers, 
ours is “not to reason why”, ours is “but to do 
and die”. Though, therefore, I am unable to respond 
to the urgent call of the sufferers of Sylhet, I can 
appeal, not in vain, to the authorities in East Bengal 
in general and Sylhet in particular, to put forth 
their best effort on behalf of the sufferers and deal 
sternly with the recalcitrants. Now that there is 
peace between the Hindus and the Mussalmans, I 
am sure the authorities do not relish these ugly 
outbreaks. It would be wrong and misleading to 
underestimate the trouble by calling it the work of 
goondas. The minorities must be made to realize that 
they are as much valued citizens of the State they 
live in, as the majority. Let the Premiers of the 
two divisions of Bengal meet often enough and 
jointly devise means to preserve peace inthe two 
States and to find enough healthy food and clothing 
for the inhabitants and enough work for the masses 
in East and West Bengal. When the masses, Hindu 
and Muslim, see their chiefs acting together and 


* working together honestly, courageously and without 


intermission, the masses living in the two States 
will take the cue from the leaders and act 
accordingly. To the sufferers I would advise bravely 
to face the future and never to give way to panic. 
Such disturbances do happen in the lifetime of a 


_people. Manliness demands there should be no 


weakness shown in facing them: Weakness aggra- 
Rete Si 
vates the mischief, courage abates It. 


The above message was written out in English | 


in order to enable Nirmal Babu easily to render it 
in Bengali. But as owing to heavy rains Gandhiji 
and party reached the meeting at 6 p. m. instead 


of 5 p. m. and as there were only a few minutes | 


left to break the silence and as Shaheed Saheb was 


to speak, Gandhiji was able to speak at the meeting. 


A GENTLE REBUKE 

He first apologized to the vast audience for 
having to stand or sit on the wet and muddy 
ground. He then referred to the insult. that was 
done to. Shaheed Saheb at a meeting held in 
honour of Major General Shah Nawaz in Howrah. 
The General had gently rebuked the men who were 
guilty of discourtesy. 

Gandhiji said that the past must be forgotten 
and whilst they two were acting together for a 
common cause without mental reservations, the 
insult done to one was done to the other also. 
And as they together tried to represent Hindu- 


Muslim unity, the insult done to a Hindu or a 
Muslim was an insult done to the two partners. 
CALL FROM THE PUNJAB 

He then referred to the visit of Punjabi friends 
who pressed him to visit the Punjab as early as 
possible. He assured them that he was in constant 
correspondence with Panditji. After all, the Punjab 
was as much his as any other part of India; for, he 
claimed to be the servant of the whole of India. 
Moreover, he had passed six months in that 
Province during the Martial Law days. He would 
hasten to the Punjab as early as necessary. Indeed, 
he was wanted in Sylhet, Malda, Murshidabad and 
other places. It was not given to any one man to 
cover all calls upon his time nor was it healthy 
to depend upon man’s assistance in times of trouble. 
It was manly and dignified to rely upon God for 
the dissolution of all troubles. He was the only 
infallible help, guide and friend. 

AN APPEAL TO THE LANDLORD CLASS 

He then pointed out that rehabilitation was 
not going on smoothly. The landlords seemed also 
to be in the way. They were in. duty bound to 
invite and receive evacuees with open arms. He 
expected them not to charge or expect rents for 


months or days of enforced absence. 


A PLEA FOR UNDERSTANDING 

The last thing he referred to was a letter from 
a Muslim who described himself as a sufi. He had 
sent this communication through Shahéed Saheb. 
The purport was that, in his opinion there was 
nothing common between Hinduism and Islam and 
that the two could not be as if they were one. For, 
he argued that the Hindus did not believe in one 
and only God but held cows and goats as superior 
to man and believed in high and low, whereas 
Islam was a brotherhood in which there was no 
hierarchy and which believed in one God as Allah. — 
In this there was a caricature of Hinduism. There 
was no Hindu who put animals, the cow and the goat, 
before man. But he submitted that if anyone like 
him believed himself to be the lowest in God's 
creation, there was nothing wrong. It was a sign 
of true humility. He held that every Hindu believed 
in one and only God. He admitted that excrescences 
had grown round Hinduism and that its votaries 
had not always been true to Hinduism undefiled. 
It was, therefore, up to an impartial man to under- 
stand Hinduism as its votaries like him understood 
it, just as it was the duty of an impartial Hindu to 
understand Islam as a good Muslim understood it. 
That, he held, was the safest rule of interpretation 
for any faith. Then it would be found that all 
great religions sprung from the same source and 
the fundamentals were common to them all. 

Calcutta, 26-8-'47 e 
Too SLOW 

There was a huge crowd at the meeting and the 
audience was talking among themselves, creating a 
noise which, Gandhiji said, disabled him from speaking 
as he wanted to. As, however, a large part of the 
audience was patient, he said he would say a few 
words. He referred first to the fact that rehabilitation 
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was not Nepceadin as anes as Said be aiehax: 
If the process was not completed in time and the 
evacuees did not return to their places, the peace, 
in spite of the very large meetings every day, would 
prove transitory. He drew pointed attention to the 
fact that the Lake Area was inhabited by rich men. 
If they made up their minds to do their duty, it 
was possible for them to make their contribution 
to the rehabilitation scheme. If the police but 
did their duty without fear or favour, he said, half 
the work would be done. 
. FUTURE OF THE ANGLO-INDIANS 

He next referred to the visit he had from Anglo- 
Indian sisters and brothers. While he was not able 
to address them at a meeting, he ‘would gladly 
mention them at one of his prayer meetings. During 
the foreign regime, they were a favoured community. 
He could not hold out any hope that the favoured 
treatment would be continued during independence. 
But they areentitled to the full justice that was the 
right of every citizen. The Anglo-Indians were as 
much citizens as any other group in India. It was the 
duty of both the Hindus and the Muslims to regard 
them as fully their equals and as brothers and’ sisters. 

DANGER OF PAROCHIALISM 

He then referred to the provincial spirit that 
_ seemed to be infecting the provinces. Thus, he saw 
in the papers that some Assamese thought that 
Assam belonged exclusively to the Assamese. If 
that spirit fired every province, to whom could India 
_ belong ? He held that the people of all the provinces 
belonged to India and India belonged to all. The 
only condition was that no one could go and settle 
in another province to exploit it or rule it or to injure 
its interest in any way. All were servants of India 
and they lived only in the spirit of service. The same 


exclusive spirit was reported from Bihar against the - 
Bengalis. The extreme instance reported was from. 


Darjeeling. It was said that there was a Gurkha 
League whose business it was to resent the entry 
into Darjeeling of the plainsmen. They were reported 
to be resorting to force for the prosecution of their 
purpose. He hoped that the poison was confined to 
a very few young men who lacked imagination and 
love for India. He had the pleasure of meeting 
distinguished Gurkha officials :who took pride in 
considering themselves part of India. He had provided 
the golden rule of conduct. No one could dare 
migrate to any province to its injury and no force 
should be used to attain one’s end. 
Calcutta, 27-8-'47 
LABOUR 

Gandhiji said that the present was his second 
visit to Motiaburz. The first was when Maulana 
Saheb Abul Kalam Azad and he visited them years 
ago because there was a fight between Hindu and 
Muslim workmen. Fortunately when they reached 
the scene of trouble, it was almost over but they 
got undeserved’ credit. The present was a happy 
occasion. The Hindus and the Muslims had adjusted 
their differences and had become friends. He hoped 
that this was a lasting friendship. He wanted to 
say a few words to the workmen in the working 


“sleet 


3]] 
men’s locality. He hoped that there was no distinction 
between the Hindus and the Muslims in labour. 
They were all labourers. If the communal canker 


entered the labour ranks, both would weaken labour 
and therefore, themselves and the country. Labour 
was a great leveller of all distinctions. If they 
realized that truth, he would like them to go a 
step further. Labour, because it chose to remain 
unintelligent, either became subservient or insolently 
believed in damaging capitalists’ goods and machinery 
or even in killing capitalists. He was a labourer by 
conviction and a bhangi. As such his interests were 
bound with those of labour. As such he wished to 
tell them that violence would never save them. 
They would be killing the goose that laid golden 
egg. What he had been saying for years was that 


labour was far.superior to capital. Without labour - 


gold, silver and copper were a useless burden. It 
was labour which extracted precious ore from the 
bowels of the earth. He could quite conceive labour 
existing without metal. Labour was priceless, not 
gold. He wanted marriage between capital and 
labour. They could work wonders in co-operation. 
But that could happen only when labour was 
intelligent enough to co-operate with itself and then 
offer co-operation with capital on terms of 
honourable equality. Capital controlled labour 


| because it knew the art of combination. Drops in 


separation could only fade away; drops in co-operation 
made the ocean which carried on its broad bosom 
ocean greyhounds. Similarly, if all the labourers in 


any part of the world combined together, they | 


could not be tempted by higher wages or helplessly 
allow themselves to be attracted for, say, a pittance. 
A true and non-violent combination of labour 
would act like a magnet attracting to it all the 
needed capital. Capitalists would then exist only as 
trustees. When that happy day dawned, there would 
be no difference between capital and labour. The 
labour will have ample food, good and sanitary 
dwellings, all the necessary education for their 
children, ample leisure for-self-education and proper 


medical assistance. 
NATIONALIST MUSLIMS 


Then he came to the Nationalist Muslims who 
had sent him the following note: 

“You have expressed the opinion 
Nationalist Muslims should join’ the League. Then, 
does it imply that the Congress has now become a 
communal organization ? ” 

Gandhiji said that he was not guilty of asking 
them to discard nationalism or of expecting the 
Congress to be another Hindu Sabha. He hoped 
that the Congress would never commit suicide by 
being a communal organization. When the Congress 
ceased to represent all who were proud to call 
themselves Indians, whether prince or pauper, 
Hindus, Muslims or any other, it will have destroyed 
itself. Therefore, he could not advise a Muslim 
Congressman to join the League if the condition 


of joining the League was to discard or Suppress | 


his Congress membership. He would vote for the: 


resolutions of the League which were 
(Continued on p. 314) Rar 
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‘You shave’ begun’ siitiig in time | dboavs the 
ised eel world: ofc Indiaf Yar “opinion ® was highly 
oo hecessary| Theclate HsoGs) Wellso hassomewhere 
isdescribed the students as’ ‘Undergraduate: Intelligences’? 
os"The exploitation’ 6P the ‘balftbaked student world: is 
ischighly dangerous. It tears the students uiider’ éxploi~ 
- T5chation! drom//thé:! essential 1vork © of7 study’ ando ite! 
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of. India. It is: ‘eossibiel bts shies ans the present 
educations -has -been; of somesaise: to the-country. 7 
regard it’ as negligible; Let no-onehe deceived: by: 
it) The acid;test of: its, usefulniesssis this. Does it 
make, as,it:should;. an effective idontribution te the 
production of food;and: clothing 2:'What:part:does 
the student; world: playi.in :allaying othe: present 
senseléss:slaughtér 2.) All -educatiom? in’ a-country 
has got!to be/sdémonstrably imisprémotion of:the; 
progress-of the country in» which/it-isygivenis Who. 
_ will deny that education in India! hds;onot!iserved: 
“that purpose!?)’Hence,one! purposesiofrthe organi- 
zation’ shoulds:be-toidisedver: the:sdefectsaofHthe 
presentneducatiom ‘and/ seek -to -xemove-them, so ifari 
as ‘possiblesin théirsownspersons:; Bycthem: ddrrect: 
conduct they: swill -be ableitioi convert to: their view 
theisheads); of: educations df they-do:so,ntheyo wilh 
tiever, be: entangledsin party politics,;Incthe inevised! 
scheme,'-constructivé, and: creative ptogrammen vwilh 
naturally-have its: dig! iplace: Indireétlys their saictiort! 
will keep the iipolitics of: the countryy1free tof sthe: 
spirits of dxploithtion::o7y 1sdt0 wos eb emesitio dousi 
», Now: forsthe firsts questiom:: What Issaidanthe 
matter of:sstudents’ education at the time -ofathes 
country’s battle :forifreedémais evidently forgotten. 
L:did notcinvite cthesstudénts:td devote thémsdives 
to politics: owhilstthey weredinschoolsiand collegessd2 
had! inculcated noneviolent non-co-operation; b-hadi 
sliggestedsthat they shoulid:emptysthesecnedutationah 
institutions and:throw,themselvessin theitbatthe -fors 
freedom:ic kchad: ‘ensouraged: national universities: 
andl ndtional schools and5 :colleges:ibUnfortunately? 
thestramof thé educatiom: given: invourschoals aid 
colléges:was:: téo: strong /des othenstudentsis Qaly: 
handfulowere able to: dis¢Agagethemselvessfsom #1 
Ehus; sitlissonotse propene to!:sayy!thaths hi drew: thes 
studentsste thei dpolitics of:the: counttyicMoreovers 
when afterb20i:yearssofsexile amo sSouthi Africas 
retuméd to Indiasin<l915;/the:students, whilethey! 
weres engagedzin thew: studies;:had <alrdadyrbeen! 
drawncto thepoliti€aldife::; Probably, :-thére was no: 
other wwayo:: Ourcforeifmanlerschad soidevised thes 
whdle:lifecof the country :that mobedyccould engage: 
in-politicscsyitables for: thevdelverys of thescountrys 
froms bondage Thecfordign srukers hadsso devised! 
and controlled; théwedication ofsthé) youth ofithes 
country:cthat stheybrémained candern thei controb 
and: millions swere:/keptan: comparative odarkness!: 
Ehisoi was othe qwayiin» iwhich aforeigm ccontrolswast 
rendered as permanent ascpossible. Therefore, aparte 
from the colleges and schools cont#olted Sbynforeign 
rulers, patriotic worketsi@éreinot to be found. To 
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gt QUESTION | _BOX.. 
yveotsee sd ov O:BysMs KieGandhi:) | 

b@do Noah “ahs oftem statéd while yout: were!: in 
Noakhali that. failure of your-mission there, would 
becthe failure of your‘own ahimsa and not of ahimsa 
itself..In the light-of what has been achieved here 
€Galeutta), do you think that your ahimsa has 
succeeded or is on the way to success? 


AS: Ttoisoa ccorreet “statement © that has’ been 
attributed to me! Ahimsa is ‘always infallible. When, 
therefore, it‘appears to have failed the failure is due 
to® “the: dnaptitude: ‘of the votary’ f have’ never “felt 
that my ahimsa has failed in: ‘Noakhali, nor can’ it 
be saidithat'it has’ succeeded: It is on its trial. And 
wher Astalk “of my? ahimsa “1 do’ not. think ° of *it® 
as: ‘limited: to “myself! “Te? must include’ all my co~ 
workers®!in’ Noakhali.* ‘Success - ‘or ‘failure’ would: 
therefore,. be “attribuitable°*to the. agetegate” of the’ 
activities! of ‘my “¢o-workers: and> myself. SOBG 

2eSWhat Ehave ‘said’ about’ ‘Noakhali: rapped? to” 
Calctitta. Te is t60 early to'staté that-the application 
ofsahimsa’ ‘to® the ‘communal problem” in’ ‘this’ great’ 
city has suéceeded ‘beyond dotibt:' As T have already 
remarked, it is wrong°to contend that the establish: 
méntof friendlinéss between the ‘two communities 
Was a! ‘niracle: Cirewmstances weréteady and Shaheed? 
Saheb “and [' “appeared on” “the | ‘scéne to ‘take the’ 
credit for'what'has happened: ‘Anyway,’ itis prematute’ 
to-predi¢ate anything “aboat “the” application” The? 
first’ thing: ‘naturally 4s that? we, the two- ‘pattners,; 
have “one mind°and-are believers Sin ahivnsa: ? That’ 
béing assated: EP would “say ‘that® Sf" we “know: the’ 
s¢iencé aid its ‘application, itis “Bound “to: secceed 
GCalouteesi-347 300 blyow ysd3 waite 9s a 

THE NATIONAL: BLAG bib esas 

SPs “Chubra figuridg in | ‘India ’s Natiénal‘ Flag has 
been widely’ described asthe ‘AshokacChabra~ But: 
this description’ “is not: ‘historically: ‘quite correct! ve 
wasinot’ Ashoka’ whoinvented this Chakras Te was 
firstsconceived i by- his great Guru, the! Buddha, who- 
called it the: Dhamma:Chakka in chis:first: teaching 
at Sarnath which is known 1 in Pali as the Dhamma- 
Chakka-Pabattana-Sutta,, The. meaning, of this. term 
is the inauguration. of. the - Kingdom _ (Chakka) of. 
Righteousness, the Rule ‘of ‘Right, as. against _ “Might 

what? Gandhiji would. call Rama Rajya, the ideal” 
for which fndia” stands. The ‘Buddha $ ~ Dhamma~ 
Chakka®? again’ “is the ©‘sd@cessor © “of °° Vishnu's' 
Sudarshana Chakra’ the Cosmic Circle, within which? 
roo a tepentae all “tial 8; animate “OW! Soci tana 


#8 tH e ass dda it, en Oe presented. 
akra.1 ‘may be.taken “in 


aA 


tite - ihe a a Charkha, the aber “of India 8; 


traditional ‘ecoriomic” syste ‘throtigh the ‘ages-~ 

isnesge “RADHA KuMOD’ MooKERIT: 
io [- lpiofeibcr Radha: Kumi Mbdkerii ‘brought ‘the’ 
above aidte'personally” and on’ “my drawing-attettion® 
to the: ‘popular’ ‘meaning of the” Sudarshana’ Chakra’ 


a’a-symbot of Pde i said it ‘was wept ‘wron 
Catcutta, 31-8247 «00> 1 YC O58 Mok: 4: 
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WITH. THE. KASTURBA. TRAINEES 


The: Kasturba. trainees: camesto meet» Gandhiji 
from' their camp in Sahebnmagar the other day. They 
were twentythree:im number and’ wete accompanied 
by three of theit teachers,:;Gandhiyi: invited. them 
to-ask -questions.. One of the teachers had submitted 
a statement: about her experiences with) tegard -to 
the ‘method:of training itself. But Gandhiji did: not 
wish to enter into the actual details of the training 
course; he was sure this had to be adjusted to the 
conditions and ineeds of rural! Bengal and thé details 
must naturally be worked out by the tence from 
their’ own‘ experience. é 


“iThe -question - which Gata took ‘up’ for 
dedsiaion was askéd by ‘one of the “traineés Tn 
view -of' the resistance encountered ‘from ‘the ‘tural 
people: and the ‘numerous “disappointments” which 
they had°to face: how would’ Gandhiji advise’ them’ 
to’ procééd!: so that’ success’ ‘could - ‘be* ‘éhsuted’? 
Gardhiji began ‘by: saying that he'was glad that ‘a’ 
very‘ fundamental question “had Been § fee — 
had, howevet, only one answer for it? % °° 

“The: éducation’ through which India’ had’: $680® 
for’ovet a centtity was essefitially’ ‘désigned ‘fora’ 
patticular putpose- Tn order! ‘to * feed the interests’ 
of! ‘Capitalist: ‘the'entifé economic life of India’ had 
been’ ‘changed; ‘the “city had™ become? the « centre: of 
gravity: and’ not’the villages* ‘the village” ‘had. ‘been 
dethroned © from>-its position -26f ‘stipremacy’- ane 
virtually’ heen’ éonvertéd’ into S slum, Kept: as fare 
away fromthe “city” as: practicablé: The” educational 
system had’ been “planned to” supply thé tideds: of 
this “lop-sidéd ‘économy- Tf, “now; we ayarited: 6" 
cleate"acewoIndiae our Outlobk“ must be ‘chatiged’ 
aléogether®: Democracy” has to be bailtoup | inch by” 
inch in’ economic; -§ocial® ‘and political life: ‘Considering’ 
the’niagnitude Of the task; it would ‘natutally require 

a véty stotit- heart ‘to- grapple: Cwpith’ the: problem. vd 
19Fo the trainees ‘his’ advice Was Sone:: “They” miést! 
be-Brave, Fntelligent | and? pétsévering: “Phe Villagers’ 
mighé not’ readily” respond. oThey might even’ ‘prove 
hos¢ile. ‘Many* interests wotld have to” ‘be Gisttitbed? 
beforé the necessary change: “€ould “be= effected Bit’ 
non-violent: ‘workers shotild’ chioose'the tine’“Gf feast? 
résistance. They should stiffer in’ theif own own: petsot: 
before they could aspire to gain the co- operation” of 
the inert or hostile villagers. Day- jn°and -day out, 
eee must persevere at ‘their ‘chosen task, whether 
t6- ‘a Few! etaldren: ratio pathase*nbbisds isévouRd 
Carest6 touck:! “They might not have the fésdutcés to 
sapply® theirs own ‘bread: * But 2évetr ven “then, through 
hunger they must! persist wistidarsevenembriti without 
bikeerness- ‘Then only OMA “their onduct® strike the 
imagirkation: “of ‘the villagers: Vand *this'“element of 
surprise Will Opete thé? way iiitd thei hearts, Once 
the i ifert ‘mass ree bah to hes ae: work” ‘Will make 


rapid’ vee iSISHI ,é Sii .310 isd Cc 

sigtts- of Fespohse From: thé: wviegees?: ‘even after a 
year cot patient: work. GandhijP *eaniforted her by 
saying that one year’s werk 2 “was ‘ndét enough. We 
had* to°’swéep aside? thé” acéviulated debris of 
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prove enough. If our education had been otherwise, 
we might not have perhaps yielded so readily to 
despondence. We had to steel our hearts and look 
towards the bright future to enable us to get out 
of the slough of despond.’ So long as we persevered, 
the struggle itself was victory. It was only courage 
of this kind which could lead India to the New Age. 
Calcutta, 25-8-'47 N..K. BOSE 


GANDHIJVS POST-PRAYER SPEECHES 
( Continued from p. 311) 

nation’s interest and against those which were 
contrary to the nation’s interest. He had several 
Muslims of staunch faith in mind who were neither 
in the Congress nor in the League. He advised the 
Nationalist Muslim friends to join the League if 
they wanted to affect the Muslim masses. Real 
nationalists needed no encouragement from him or 
anyone else. Nationalism, like virtue, was its own 
reward, His one warning was that they‘ should 
never think of power or bettering their worldly 
prospects by joining the one or the other organiza- 
tion. A nationalist would ever think of service, 
never of power or riches. There could be one 
President of the Congress or the League. 
Presidentship came by merit and strength of service. 
The League had become what it was, not by his 
or Congress cajoling. The Qaid-e-Azam- was an 
able President, whom neither riches nor titles could 
buy. He was a front rank barrister and a rich man. 
_ Being the son of a merchant, he knew how to 
multiply his earnings as a lawyer by wise invest- 
ments. This acknowledgment did’ not mean that 
Gandhiji liked all his ways or that the latter had 
led the Muslims in the right way. He had his 
differences with the Qaid-e-Azam and the League. 
But he could not withhold merit where it was due. It 
was, he hoped, clear tothe Nationalist Muslims under 
what conditions he advised them to join the League. 
-Gandhiji then came to the question addressed 


to him by some members of the Azad Hind ¥Fauj. 


But as rain began to pour heavily at the time and 
there was noise and restlessness in the meeting, he 
postponed dealing with the question forthe next 

meeting. 

Calcutta, 28-8-’4 

STUDENTS 

Gandhiji addressed after prayer the students of 
Calcutta. He said that he had done teaching in 
his own way from his early youth and_ probably 
the very first meeting he addressed after his return 
to India in 1915 was that of students. Since then 
he had addressed numerous _ student-meetings 
throughout his many wanderings in India. He was 
not new to them nor were they new to him. But of 
late years he had ceased to address meetings as he 
used to do before. He was, therefore, glad that he 
was able to address the students. Their Vice- 
Chancellor was good enough to see him about 
the evening's proceedings. He was nervous about 
the students’ behaviour towards Shaheed Saheb. 
He said that he would have only the prayer and 
4 
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his usual after-prayer speech. It should not have 
been so. Everywhere there appeared to be anarchy 
in the student world. They did not tender obedi- 
ence to their teachers and their Vice-Chancellor. 
On the contrary, they expected obedience from 
their teachers. It was a painful exhibition on the 
part of those who were to be the future leaders 
of the nation. They gave an exhibition of unruliness 
that evening. He was faced with placards in the 
foreign tongue depicting his comrade Shaheed 
Saheb in unbecoming language. He suggested to 
them that in as much as they had insulted Shaheed 
Saheb, they had insulted the speaker. Shaheed 
Saheb could not be insulted by the language used 
against him. But the speaker could not take up 
that attitude. The students should be, above aii, 
humble and correct. They had an object lesson in 
their Vice-Chancellor. The Chief Minister, Shaheed 
Saheb and he sat on the platform provided for 
them but the Vice-Chancellor sat among the rest 
of the visitors. His humility reminded him of 
Krishna who, when Raja Yudhishthira performed 
his yagna, chose the menial work of washing the 
feet of the guests. Thereby he showed his innate 
nobility. The greatest to remain great had to be 
the lowliest by choice. If he could speak from his 
knowledge of Hindu belief, the life of a student 
was to correspond to the life of a sannyasi up to 
the time his studies ended. He was to be under the 
strictest discipline. He could not marry nor indulge 
in dissipation. He could not indulge in drinks and 
the like. His behaviour was to be a pattern of 
exemplary self-restraint. Had they lived at all up 
to the pattern, they would not have done what 
they did at the prayer meeting. 

He then invited Nirmal Babu to translate that 
part of the speech if the audience wanted the 
translation in spite of the rain. They wanted it. 
The rain happily stopped during the translation. 
Afcer it Gandhiji, at the instance of the meeting,: 
delivered the second part of his speech. 


NETAJI | 

The evening before he had a note from some 
members of the Azad Hind Fauj as to his opinion 
about them. He said that he had come in close 
contact with some of the officers of the Fauj. In 
referring to the Fauj he felt constrained to refer 
to Netaji who, he was of opinion, was dead in the 
body but lived in the servants of India. He had 
the pleasure of coming in touch with Subhas Babu 
when the latter had just returned from England 
with the determination to sacrifice a lucrative 
career that was open to him. He preferred selfless . 
service to selfish ambition and placed himself 
under the Deshbandhu. Therefore, he was able to 
come in close touch with the speaker. Though 
Subhas Babu became a non-violent non-co-operator,’ 
he never saw eye to eye with the speaker in his 
unadulterated non-violence. His was a life full of 
perilous adventure and romance. His daring was 
unequalled. He scraped together an army composed 
of Indians drawn from all provinces, belonging to 
all religions and by his glorious example he had 


infused into them the spirit of willing discipline 


and obedience. It was not a small thing for his 
handful of army which his genius had scraped 
together to offer battle to the mightiest empire of 
modern times. Gandhiji was told by the officers of 
the Azad Hind Fauj that Subhas Babu had advised 
the members of the ‘army to carry out what he 
(Gandhiji) might suggest; for the struggle in India 
was of his (Gandhiji’s) conception as the struggle 
outside India was of Netaji’s. His answer to the 
question asked was that the members of the Azad 
Hind Fauj were not to expect to be absorbed in 
the current military ranks nor to be a separate 
unit of the army in any of the two parts of India. 
He held it to be impracticable at least for some 
time to come. The best thing for them was to 
work as a separate compact body of servants of 
India. It would be best for them to hold together on 
a plot of land, toturn their swords into ploughshares 
and grow more food for the hungry millions. If they 
did not like.the suggestion, they should be absorbed 
into the civil life and serve the country. “Once a 
soldier, always a soldier’ would be a dangerous 
doctrine in free India. He had lived in South 


Africa for 20 years where every Boer was a first- 


class soldier when soldiering was necessary, otherwise 
he was a wonderful farmer. Such was General 
Botha. Such is Field Marshal Smuts. He isa great 
lawyer, a great farmer, owning a magnificent farm 
and everyone knew him to be a distinguished 
soldier. What was Netaji himself? Was he less 
than Field Marshal Smuts? Soldiering was never 
his profession. Today when India was shaking with 
communalism and fratricidal disturbances, let the 
members of the Fauj set a noble example of what 
they were under Netaji, who evoked such affection 
from his men that he (the speaker) had known his 
officers being ‘unable to think of him without tears. 
Let them translate that affection into action. That 
in spite of all his affection and respect for Netaji, 
they had differences of opinion was a matter of 
no consequence. Such divergence would exist 
between the best of friends. Let the students too, 
whether they believed in violence or non-violence, 
understand that strictest discipline was common 
to both. 


Calcutta, 29-8-'47 
THE VANDE MATARAM SONG 
| At the meeting Vande Mataram was sung and 
the audience including Shaheed Saheb and the other 
Muslims on the platform stood up, Gandhiji alone 
keeping seated in the proper posture. Gandhiji, 
therefore, coinmenced his speech by congratulating 
Shaheed Saheb and the other Muslims on standing. 
He purposely kept seated because he had learnt 
that their culture did not require standing as a 
mark of respect when any national song or bhajan 
was sung. It was an unnecessary importation from 


the West. A respectable posture on such occasions ~ 


was the correct attitude. After all, it was the 
mental attitude that mattered, not the superficial 
appearance. He then suggested that there-should 
be one universal notation for Vande Mataram, if it 


-right:in Bihar as 
_emphasize that a Bengali must merge in the Bihari. 


was to stir millions; it must be sung by millions in 


one tune and one mode. After all, national songs 
could only be two or three. But they should all 
have their common notation. It was up to the 


Shantiniketan authorities or some such authoritative 
society to produce an acceptable notation. 
INDIAN CHRISTIANS 

Gandhiji then referred to the Christians. He 
had the pleasure of receiving themthe day before. 
They said that the major communities had taken 
care of themselves but what was to happen to the 
Christian Indians ? Were they to have no seats in 
the Governments or the legislatures? He told the 
friends that the poisonous favouritism of the foreign 
rule was dead and gone. Merit should now be the 
sole test. In a well-ordered society there should be 
no minority. Why should they not feel that they 
were of the forty crores, but not a mere handful 
in the forty crores? Whatever their religion, all 
born in India and proud of their birth were equal 
in the eye of.the law. On the strength of merit i.e., 
intellectual capacity, self-sacrifice, couragé and 
incorruptibility, a Christian could be the Chief 
Minister without exhibiting greater merit than a _ 
Hindu or Muslim. Religion was a purely personal 
matter. He expected that what was true of the 
Union was equally true of Pakistan. He asked his 
Christian brethren also not to take their Christi- 
anity. as 1t was interpreted in the West. There they 
knew that they fought with one another as never 
before. After all Jesus was an Asiatic depicted as 
wearing the Arabian flowing robe. He was the essence 
of meekness. Gandhiji hoped that the Christians of 
India would express in their lives, Jesus, the crucified 
of the Bible, and not as interpreted in the West 
with her blood-stained fingers. He had no desire © 
to criticize the West. He knew and valued the 
many virtues of the West. But he was bound to 
point out that Jesus of Asia was misrepresented 
in the West except in individuals. 


ROLE OF THE MINORITIES 

Then he answered the question whether the’ 
minorities’ would have recognition as religious 
minorities had. Thus, whether Bengalis of Bihar, 
though a minority, would have recognition? This 
was a ticklish question. In his opinion an Indian 
was a citizen of India enjoying equal rights in . 
every part of India. Therefore, a Bengali had every 
a Bthari. But he wished to 


He must never be guilty of exploiting Biharis or 
feeling a stranger or behaving as a stranger in Bihar. 
If the speaker brought his Gujarat manners in Bengal 
and imposed himself on the province, he would 
expect the Bengalis to expel him. He could not 
then claim the rights of an Indian as against 
Bengalis. All rights flowed from duties previously — 
and duly performed. One thing he must stress that 
in both the Dominions of India, the use of force 
for the assertion of rights must be eschewed 
altogether if they were to make any progress, Thus, 
neither the Bengalis nor the Biharis could assert 
themselves at the point of the sword, nor could 


Cn 


the Boundary: Commission Award similarly © be 


changed. It was thei first lesson to be! learnt: /in‘a 
democratic independent India: Their independence 
was yetconly:a fortnight old. Liberty never meant 
the: licence: to'do anything at will: Independence 
meant voluntary.:restraint and discipline, voluntary 
acceptance of the rule » of law in’ ithe making of 
which-the:-whole-of India had»its ‘hahd thtough its 
elected representatives. The only: force »at the 
disposal of democracy was that of public. opinion. 
Sdtyagraha, civil disobedience: and:fasts had: nothing 
in common with the: use of) force; veiled or: open. 
But even these had :restricted ‘use: in democracy. 
They: could ‘not eveno think of: them’ whilst» the 
Governments were settling down and the communal 
distempet: was: stith stalking: from one province to 
another{3 13°! tr faonim oO 
Calcutta, .30-8-'4 | 
ils ,noigiior usd? TpegPior’AMIFY!O?? % Sih] 
lsuGandhiji “said that this» was Shaheed Saheb’s 
cénstituéncy. Heé°was;'therefore, glad’ that he was 
expected to’ visit Barasat. He noticed the absence 
of the Pakistan flag or’ the’ Muslim® League * flag. 
_ Why did not’ the “Hindus ‘of Barasat “go “out of 
theit’ way” to invite their “Muslim: brethren’ to‘ fly 
the Pakistan “flag side’ by side with® the tricolour ? 
That never meant'that the Muslims’ were‘ to’ impose 
the Pakistan flag ‘or the League flag on the Hindus. 
He ‘would apply’ the same rule’ where the’ Muslims 
wete in*a ‘majority: If‘a “Hindu © girl’ was © in theit 
midst, they would encourage the solitary girl'to unfurl 
the trigolout® and recite /Ramadhun. That’ was’ the 
sure’ sign of Hindu+Muslim® friendship “which° then 
Wotild !be* ‘capable of’ bearing the” severest “strain 
upon it: No“doubt; ‘they learnt’ the” daily tale of 
_faedily stfife in the’ Panjab.’ It*had become “difficult 
for the Muslims® to“live in'the East and the Hindus 
gyidoSikhs inthe West. Was there to be’ a transter 
_6f crores’ of population?’ The way'to ‘stem’ the: tide 
of this savagery and inhuman’ ‘conduct was for the 
Hindus and Muslims of the two: divisions of Bengal 
to! preserve, their equanimity ‘intact, and.to demon- 
strate by their, unbreakable friendship. the. .way, for 
all..the communities .to,live. The way / of.,mutual 
strife ‘and exclusiveness| was. the way. to perdition 
and. slavery. If.there was heart, friendship; he could 
not understand, the. objection of ‘Muslims, ; wherever 
they-were in a, majority, | to-be included,in, Western 
Bengalias: in, Murshidabad and. Malda‘or for the 
Hindu majority,to, be included: in Pakistan... This 
was a.sign not of/ friendship) but .of unworthy, and 
mutual, distrust: 2FuVBISG TO INNA ROSS) 
Isgnod ni 2190 HE GURKHA’ LEAGUE 192.8998 901" 
blue then referredto a letter he! ‘had:‘received 
from the local’ Gurkha League saying» ‘that: he was 
tnisinformed by his correspondent on’ thes strength 
of whose letter‘He “had ‘issued his advice to's the 
Gurkhas of! Darjeeling. They contended : that: they 
claimed«to:be as ’much’ Indians)as ‘any. They ‘could 
have tio ‘repdgnance ‘towards the Bengalissor the 
Matwadis'who had settled in Darjeeling. *But they 
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expected Gandhiji to share their apprehension if. they 
found the Bengalis or the Marwadis to» belording 
over them: Let) them not> be toon proud of itheir 
learning: or riches and treat the Gurkhas as if they 
were born to:be bearers of butden. Would he not 
expect perfect equality among them and expect the 
Bengalis to lift themup by giving them a knowledge 
of letters and the Marwadis to: share with them the 
secret. of conducting honest (trade?) Gandhijio said 
that he had-no hesitation in endorsing the Gurkha 
position: and hoped- that. the!) Bengalis, Marwadis 
and:others who had» settled, on that -beautiful) hill, 
would share-with their Gurkha: brothers: their best 
and show-them that they were: their friends and 
servants, in-no sensé exploiters. «¢ ©° 1 died sm 
BREAD AND! CLOTH -LABOUR ; i 

. Hethencameto refer to.a question which Protessor 
Nirmal:Kumar Bose had-prepared! fot ‘him asa result 
of discussions with him by visitors. Whatdid he mean 
by: brgad. labour and: what was 'its,application to the 
present! state? The economics of bread: labour were 
the living way. of life. It»meant that/every man had 
to labour: with-his body for, his foodand' clothing: 
If he*could:. convince the! people ofthe walue and 
necessity of bread labour,:-there: never would::be 
any» want) of: bread. and. cloth. »He -would>i have: no 
hesitation in-saying’ tothe; people -with,, confidence ~ 
that-they must starve/and go naked if they would — 
neither work on. the Jand.nor:spin.and weave.:Phey 
tread in the papers:that the:iwhole of: India wasion 
the! brink: of starvation and nakedness: «If his» plan 
was-accepted, they, would.soon find, that India had 
enough: food and enough khadi. which: the, \masses 
would produce for, themselves.:.No doubt; they should 
beassistedin.the matter ofusing the land-wisely.and 
should: also, be supplied with spinning and, weaying 
accessories, and instructors. He added, that :he:had 
not -hesitated, even: to! discuss his. method. with Mr, 
Casey who, was taking keen interest in:;the, ‘water 
supply’ of Bengal,, No. doubt,;::Mr. ‘Casey's . was ;a 
gigantic. scheme requiring years and tons, of money, 
His -was,an.efficient. but unambitious.and, inexpensive 
programmhesjz ods io1 abasixi io tesd sd¥ _asswisd 
Hindustani Prachar Examinations yedt rodjody 
oo Aindustani Examinationsin 111 centres of Gujarat 
and Kathiawad will take place on Sept. 13, 14,1947: _ 
In all the four examinations 4952) examinees: \ will 
appear. This: is’ an increase’ of 789 over.the number 
which: appeared.in,the/last examination: held: in Feb. 
1947. Last: year, in/1946,'5381 examinees appeared, in 
these examinations, while .this.'year, the number 
goes up ito 9015. . 
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IN CALCUTTA 


Weg Pe 8 a 


. dies a petiod ef nearly six months I had the 


privilege of seeing once again the old, familiar 
face, of hearing the sound of his old familiar voice 
when with my friend and colleague Shri Charu- 
bhushan Chowdhary I came down to Calcutta 
to apprise Gandhiji of the situation that was 
developing in Noakhali and to seek his advice. 
Although Calcutta was apparently in an ecstasy 
of communal amity, his mind, uncannily sensitive 
to the hidden lie in the soul, was anything but 
restful. After some hesitation he decided to go to 
Noakhali in spite of the alarming news which 
continued to pour from the Punjab. “Shall I 
start tomorrow morning or the day after tomorrow ?” 


* he asked those around him and the latter day was 


e : rset 
30g 


fixed for departure. That evening, He who keeps 
watch when humanity’s vision fails, gave the 
warning signal. “My resolve to go to Noakhali 
has collapsed after this evening's happenings, ” he 
told me v when I saw him that ight.’ | 

a isiaite sult chalk eumenulels ; 
- Calcutta is in flames. To fay'$incidl at to m 
sign and a warning from God" You thaws for’ te 
time being, therefore, to return to Noakhali without 
me. You can tell:the people of Noakhali that if 


my colleagues for any reason cannot be there, 
they will find me, surely, in their midst.’ 


And then casually he hinted that if the 
conflagration spread, he would have no alternative 
but to fast. “ Have I not often said that there is yet 
another fast in store for me ?” The next day was 
his day of silence. Ugly news continued to pour 
in. Several deputations waited on him in the course 


_ of the day to consult him as to what they should 


do to quench the fire. “Go in the midst of the 
rioters and prevent them from indulging in madness 
or get killed in the attempt. But do not come back 
alive to report failure. The situation calls for 
sacrifice on the part of top rankers. So far the 
unknown, nameless rank and file alone have been 
the victims of the hdlocaust with the one exception 


of seer’ late Ganesh Shankar - ‘Vidyarehi, 1 pits is not 


enough. 

Even as he uttered these words, he was eopien 
ting within himself, as to where he came into the 
picture which he was presenting to them. For he 
added, “ Of course, I cannot do today what I have 
told them to do. I will not be permitted to. I saw 
that yesterday. Everybody will protect me from 
harm if I went in the midst of the maddened 
crowd. I may drop down from sheer physical 
exhaustion —that is nothing. It won't do for a 
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soldier to ‘* exhausted in the iain of_ .battle.”’ 
But inaction in a crisis is not in Gandhiji’s nature. 


When a dear old friend saw him that night his 
mind was already made up. “You don't expect 
me to approve of your proposed step,” remarked 


the friend with his usual affectionate banter as 
he perused Gandhiji’s statement setting forth his 
reasons for going on a fast which the latter 
had kept ready against his arrival. Together they 


took stock of the situation thrashing out the 
question in the minutest detail. 


“Can you fast against the goondes:s a” Geaued the 
friend. 


“The conflagration has baa ‘caused not. by 
the goondas but by those who. have become 
goondas. Itis we who make goondas. Without 
our sympathy and passive support, the goondas would 


have no legs to stand upon. I want to touch the 
hearts of those who are behind the goondas.” 


‘But must you launch your fast at.this stage ?” 
a th rages the friend. = Whs not aN and watch 


te toe Seis Es rouldebe too dats Secserk 
The minority Muslims cannot be left in a perilous 


state. My fast has to be preventive if it is to be 
any good.” 


“TI know I shall be able to tackle the Punjab 
too if I can control Calcutta,” he continued. “ But 
if*I falter now, the conflagration may spread and 
soon, I can see clearly, two or three Powers will 


be upon us and thus will end our short-lived dream 
of independence.” 


“But supposing you die, the conflagration would 
be worse, ” argued the friend. 


“ At least I won't be there to witness it. I shall 
have done my bit. More is not given a man to do,” 


replied Gandhiji. 

The friend capitulated. 

‘‘But why add sour lemon juice to water, if you 
are to put yourself entirely in God’s hands?” he 
(the friend ) permitted himself to think aloud as he 


read that part of the statement where Gandhiji. 
had allowed himself that latitude. 


| ou are right,” quickly replied Gandhiji. “I 
eek it out of my weakness. It jarred on me 
even as I wrote it. A satyagrahi must hope to 


survive his conditional fast by a timely fulfilment 
of the condition.” 


And so the portion referring to the addition of 
sour lime juice to water to be taken during the 
fast was scored out and the unadulterated venture 
of faith commenced. 

This was on Monday night. Two days later a 
prominent member of the Calcutta Muslim League | 
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waited on him to plead with him to give up the 
fast. “Your very presence in our midst is an asset 
to us. It is the guarantee of our safety. Do not 
deprive us of it,” he added. 

“My presence did not check the rowdies the 


other day. My word seemed to have lost all efficacy 
so far as they were concerned. My fast will now 
be broken only when the conflagration ends and 
the pristine peace of the last fifteen days returns. 
If the Muslims really love me and regard meas an 
asset, they can demonstrate their faith by refusing 
to give way to the instinct of revenge and retalia- 


tion even if the whole of Calcutta goes mad. In 
the meantime, my ordeal must continue.” 

The friend retired with a heavy heart. Added 
Gandhiji after he had left, “Let the evil-doers 
desist from evil, not to save my life, but as a result 
of a true heart change. Let all understand that a 
make-believe peace cannot satisfy me. I do not 
want atemporary lull to be followed by a worse 


conflagration. In that event I shall have to go on 
an unconditional fast unto death.” 


Then the miracle happened. As the leaden hours 
crept by and drop by drop strength ebbed out of 
the frail little man on the fasting bed, it caused a 
deep churning up in the hearts of all concerned, 
bringing the hidden lie to the surface. People came 
to Gandhiji and confessed to him what they would 
not have uttered to any living ear. Hindus and 
Muslims combined in an all-out effort to save the 
precious life that was being offered as ransom for 
disrupted peace between brother and _ brother. 
Mixed processions, consisting of all communities, 
- issued forth and paradéd through the affected parts 
of the city to restore communal harmony. A group 
of about fifty people, credited with the power to 
control the turbulent elements in the city, saw 
Gandhiji on the 4th instant and gave an undertaking 
that they would immediately bring the trouble- 
makers under check. They told Gandhiji that they 
had already traced and put under restraint the 
ringleaders who had organized the rowdyism in his 
camp on Sunday last, including the person, who had 
hurled the stick that had narrowly missed hitting 
him. They would all surrender themselves to him 
and take whatever punishment might be meted out 
to them. Would not Gandhiji on the strength of 
that assurance now break his fast, so that they might 
be able to go to work unburdened by the oppression 
of the fast ? they asked. If not, what was his 
condition for breaking the fast? In reply 
Gandhiji told them that he would break his 
fast only when they could assure him that 
‘there would never again be recrudescence of 
communal madness in the city even though the 
whole of West Bengal and, for that matter, India 
* might go forth into a blaze and the Muslims them- 
selves would come and tell him that they now felt 
safe and secure and, therefore, he need not further 
prolong his fast. He did not expect, he proceeded 
to explain, to be able to control all the goondas in 
the city, though he would love to, as he had not 
the requisite degree of purity, detachment and 
steadfastness of mind. But if he could not even 
make them purge themselves of the communal virus, 
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- he would feel that life was not worth living and he 


would not care to prolong it. They had referred 
to the oppression of his fast. He could not under- 
stand that. Why should they have a feeling of 
oppression if what they had told’him came right 
from their hearts? If a single step is taken under 
pressure of the fast, not from conviction, it would 
cause oppression; but there should he no oppression 
if there was complete co-operation between the head 
and the heart. “ The function of my fast is to purify, 
to release our energies by overcoming our inertia 


and mental sluggishness, not to paralyse us or to. 4 


render us inactive.” 

My fast isolates the forces of evil; the moment 
they are isolated they die, for evil by itself has no 
legs to stand upon. I expect you therefore,” he 
concluded, “to work with even greater vigour under 
the instigation of my fast, not to feel its oppression.” 

The deputation went back realizing that it was 
not fair to ask him to give up his fast unless they 
could deliver the goods. Later in the afternoon a 
number of those who had led the disturbances in 
his camp on Sunday night, came to him and made 
their surrender with what to all intents appeared 
to be genuine contrition. 

That evening, another deputation of prominent 
citizens of Calcutta representing all communities, 
including Shaheed Saheb, Shri N. C. Chatterjee 
and Sardar Niranjan Singh Talib, waited on him. 
They told him that they had been to all the affected 
parts of the city and there was quiet everywhere. 
They had every reason to hope that there would be 
no recrudescence of trouble which was not communal 
really but was the work of the goondas. They requested 
him to break his fast. Gandhiji mildly rebuked them 
for the habit of taking refuge behind moral alibis 


_by blaming it all on the goondas. It was a dangerous 


expedient. He showed by citing personal experiences 
of the days of his boyhood how it is the cowardice 
or passive sympathy of the average citizen or the 
“man with a stake” that gives the so-called goondas 
the power to do mischief. “ My fast should make 
you more vigilant, more truthful, more careful and 
precise in your speech,” he remarked. 

Taking up next their request to break his fast, he 
asked them two straight questions. Could they in 
all sincerity assure him that there would never be 
any more recrudescence of communal madness in 
Calcutta ? Could they say that there wasa genuine 
change of heart among the citizens of Calcutta so 
that they would no longer foster or tolerate communal 
frenzy ? They should let him continue his fast if 
they could not give him that guarantee for, in the 
event of the present communal outbreak being 
followed by another, he would have to undertake an 
irrevocable fast unto death. “ But supposing there 
is another communal outbreak in spite of your 
assurances, since you are not omniscient,” he 
resumed, “ would you give your word of honour 
that you would in that event suffer to the uttermost 
before a hair of the minority community is injured, 
that you would die in the attempt to put out the 
conflagration but not return alive to report failure ? 
And I want this from you in writing.” If they could 
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give that guarantee, he would break his fast. “ But 
mind you,” he added, “ My blood will be upon your 
head if you say one thing and mean another; rather 
than thoughtlessly hurry, let me prolong my fast 
a little longer. It would not hurt me. When a man 
fasts it is not the gallons of water he drinks that 
Sustains him, but God.” 

He spoke with deep passion. A pin-drop silence 
followed. Shaheed Saheb broke the ice. Gandhiji had 
said that he would break the fast when Calcutta would 
return to sanity. That condition had been fulfilled. 
Was he not imposing fresh conditions by asking 
them to sign that declaration? To this “legal 
argument "' Gandhiji replied that there was no fresh 
condition imposed. All that was there implied in 
the original terms of the fast. “ What I have spoken 
now is only a home truth to make you know what 
is what. If there is complete accord between your 
conviction and feeling, there should be no difficulty 
Im signing that declaration. It is the acid test of 
your sincerity and courage of conviction. If, 
however, you sign it merely to keep me alive, you 
will be encompassing my death.” 

Everybody realized the solemnity of the warning. 
Rajaji and Acharya Kripalani, who had arrived 
during the latter part of the discussion, proposed 
that they might leave Gandhiji alone a little while 
and retire to the adjoining room to confer together. 
Shaheed Saheb endorsed the suggestion. They were 
about to retire when an appeal signed by about 40 
representatives of the Hindus and Mussalmans, 
residents of Narkel Danga, Sitlatala, Manicktola, 
and Kankirgathi areas was brought in. In that 
appeal, the signatories swore that they would not 
allow any untoward event or incident in that 
locality which was the worst affected during the 


previous riats and earnestly prayed to Gandhiji to 
break his fast. “ Ivsnay-a1SO pe, —--s pee 


the signatories, “that no incident occurred in this 
mixed area since 14th of August 1947.” “So our 
effort has not been in vain,” remarked Shaheed 
Saheb, as he read out the appeal. “* Yes, the leaven 
is at work,” Gandhiji added. 

Shaheed Saheb resumed, ‘Now that even the 
Muslims have joined in the appeal, won't you 
break your fast ? This shows that they have fully 
accepted your peace mission although they are the 
aggrieved party in the present riots. It is all the 
more strange because at one time they looked upon 
you as their arch enemy. But their hearts have been 
so touched by the services you have rendered them 
that today they acclaim you as their friend and helper.” 

It was a graceful thing, gracefully uttered. 
Rajaji, not to be beaten in a tournament of chivalry, 
quickly added, “If I may vary the language, 
would say that he is safer today in the hands of 
the Muslims than in those of the Hindus.” 

Gandhiji followed with interest this contest of 
chivalry and picked out for his comments' only 
the portion of Shaheed Saheb’s remarks in which 

he had referred to the Muslims as the aggrieved 
3 party. He did not like the “aggrieved party 7 
language. “ Do not think of Muslims as the aggrieved 
party,” he remarked. “ The essence of our present 
peace mission is that we are to forget the past. I 
do not want the Muslims to feel that in West 
Bengal they are the underdog. Unless we can forget 
the distinction, we will not have done solid work. 
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and 
and 


left 


They then all retired to the room 
Gandhiji who had an attack of weakness 
nausea during the latter part of the talk was 
alone to rest. 

In the deliberations that took place in 
adjoining room Saheed Saheb was cautious 
circumspect, which only showed his sincerity and 
sense of responsibility. Acharya Kripalani was 
cynical and full of sardonic humour as ever; Rajaji, 
tactful and persuasive and full of practical wisdom, 
concealing his emotion under a mask of ratiocina- 
tion. The discussion was brief but unhurried. Rajaji 
dictated the draft of the pledge which was signed 
by Shri N. C. Chatterjee first, then by Shri Deven 
Mukerjee followed by Shaheed Saheb Suhrawardy, 
Shri R. K. Jaidka, and Sardar Niranjan Singh Talib 
to be followed later by others. A car load of hand 
grenades and arms had in the meantime arrived to 
be surrendered to Gandhiji as a token of repentance 
on the part of those who had taken part in the 
savagery of reprisals and counter-reprisals. Without 
any loss of time the signatories then returned to 
Gandhiji with the document. 

“But sir, is it any good my signing this document ?” 
remarked Shaheed Saheb to Gandhiji,“I may any 
time be called to Pakistan and then what happens 
to my pledge ?” 

“You must in that event have confidence that 


those whom you leave behind will deliver the goods,” 
replied Gandhiji. ““Moreover, you can come back.” 
‘“T have no desire to hoodwink you and I never 
will do so deliberately,” remarked Shaheed Saheb 
in reply, explaining his extreme cautiousness, which 
Gandhiji greatly appreciated. 
“Well, I will break this fast now,” said Gandhiji 


next 


the 


and 


ET Pero se! 


go there with tat greater strength and———— 


shall now ; 
confidence than I could have three days back. 


Shaheed Saheb interposed, “You cannot leave 
tomorrow. Your presence is necessary here at least 
for a couple of days yet to consolidate the peace. 
Others supported him. They did not tell him what 
was uppermost in their minds besides, that they 
were deeply concerned at his undertaking a railway 
journey in his present state of health. The unruly 
crowds in Bihar and all along the line would tear 
him to pieces in their blind adoration. . 

So, Saturday was provisionally fixed for his 
departure. . 

Dr. Dinshah Mehta had in the meantime hurried 
away to get orange juice ready. Before breaking 
the fast Gandhiji, according to his usual practice, 
had prayer recited. But neither I nor my friend Shri 
Charubhushan Chowdhary could stay on to witness 
the final happy scene. We had our assignment with 
which Gandhiji had charged us to fulfil at Dacca. 
“We shall be blown sky high if we miss our train, 
I whispered to my friend who was still tempted to 
linger on. And so we hurried to the car that was 
waiting to take us to Sealdah Station as the singing 
of the Poet’s song : 

‘ “When life is dry and parched up, ; 
Descend Thou in a shower of mercy ...-.- 
followed by Ramadhun filled the air. 
Calcutta and Dacca, 
5 and 6 September, 1947 
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RIGHT OR WRONG? 
(By M. K. Gandhi ) 


Among my correspondence there is a typical 
letter in Gujarati from which I give below the 
following summary : 

“In the Young India of 15th September, 1927 
A. D., in your Madras speech reported therein, 
you have said that that which is opposed to true 
economics is not religion and that economics 
which are inconsistent with religion are not true 
and should, therefore, be denounced. 

“Tam aware that you have held the view for 
many years, but it has not commanded universal 
acceptance. Therefore, it seems to me that your 
devoting your time and energy to the abatement of 
atrocities being committed in the name of religion 
is not proper. Where is your constructive programme 
today? The National Congress has the reins of 
Government in the best part of India. Complete 
political independence is in our hands. The British 
power has quitted. In such a case, is it not well 
that you should devote your energy to the prosecu- 
tion of the constructive programme and through it 
demonstrate to the country that religion and 
economics are not two opposites ? . . You write 
nothing against the unmoral economies of India, The 


______ consgquenegyis, Jhat credulous people have begun to 
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policy of the Congress Government. I have begun to 
believe that you, who are the creator of constructive 
programme, are now destroying it. So far as I know, 
there is not a single institution about khadi or 
village industries which are based on true economics 
and on principles of self-sufficiency.’’ 

This writer has written in a moment of excitement. 
Therefore, he has not been able to express the 
whole truth. The main fact is that communal unity 
is a vital part of my being. It was so when khadi and 
all the village industries were not even conceived 
by me. At the time communal unity possessed me, 
I was a lad twelve years old, just a beginner in 
English. It was then that I had realized that all 
Hindus and Muslims and Parsis were sons of 
the same soil and, as such, were pledged to 
complete brotherhood. This was before 1885 
when the Congress was born. Moreover, it should 
not be forgotten that communal unity is itself an 
integral part of the constructive programme. For 
it I have run many a risk. It is my conviction that 
if that unity is not achieved, the constructive 
programme cannot make substantial progress, at least 
not at my hands. For, I should: not know how to 
prosecute it in the midst of communal disturbances. 
The logical consequence of my correspondent’s 
argument will be that I should not have hastened 
to Noakhali and thence to Bihar. That is to say, 
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nick of time. Surely, this is impossible for me to 
do. To neglect it for the sake of the other items 
of the constructive programme would be tantamount 
to neglect of immediate duty. The result would be, 


I would have given up what was in my hands and 
got nothing for the manifest breach of duty. 


Those who ate in charge of the Congress 
Government are my fellow workers. It is possible 
to say that they flourished in company with me 
in the Congress and now occupy top places. If I 
have failed to convince them of the soundness and 
feasibility of the economics referred to by the 
correspondent, how should I expect to convince 
others? They do not feel that they would be able 
to carry the people of India with them in the 
prosecution of what may be summed up as the 
‘Khadi Economics’ and to renovate the villages of 
India through village industries. 

He (the correspondent ) rather suggests that I 
should prepare Shri Jajuji, Shri Kumarappa and 
such like to take the reins of Government in their 
hands. What hallucination is this? What right 
have I so to prepare people? Government of the 
people, by the people and for the people cannot 
be conducted at the bidding of one man, however 
great he may be. Again, who are more capable or 
penetrating than the present holders of the reins 
of Government? When more capable men are found, 
I am sure they will give place to their betters. As 
far as I know them they are not place hunters. 
Therefore, without being told by anybody they 
will of their own accord give place to abler hands 
— ‘eet, stateful for what will amount to a relief 


Let no one make the mistake of thinking that 
I can replace any one of them. I know that they 
will welcome me if I was ready to shoulder the 
burden. But I must confess that I have not unlimited 
capacity in me. That belongs to God, whom I love 
to invoke as Rama. But I am only His humble 
devotee. His devotees cannot claim to be He. They 
have got to dance to His tune. 

It is worthy of note, too, that they themselves 
are giving the best part of their time to the very 
work of communal harmony, which I try to do. I 
in my own way, they in theirs. For, they, too, believe 
with me that so long as this question is not 
satisfactorily settled and peace does not reign in. 


India, nation-building works can make little or no 
progress. 


Finally, those who think like my correspondent 
should realize that the constructive programme, to 
be of any use, has to be reduced to practice by 
the millions of India. For that purpose we need 
thousands of workers. It is of little consequence 
that it. was conceived by one brain. It has been 
before the country for years. The All India Spinners’ 
Association, the Village Industries Association, the 
Goseva Sangh, the Talimi Sangh, the Hindustani 
Prachar Sabha, the Adivasi Seva Sangh, the Harijan 
Sevak Sangh and such others which might have 
escaped my, memory, came into being for that very 
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purpose and are still working according to their 
capacity. All of them have realized the necessity 
and beauty of the relation between religion and 
economics. Whilst I am doing communal work, my 
interest in other constructive activities has not 
fagged. Whenever I can, I take part in their 
deliberations too. More should not be expected of 
me. I dare not leave the work in hand, being 
tempted to run after another, probably better. 
Hence, the warning that the correspondent has 
given me should really be taken to heart by himself 
and those who think alike and they should whole- 
heartedly devote themselves to the service of the 
nation in which they may be engaged. 

I have repeated times without number that for 
national work it is not necessary that national 
workers should have political power. But it is 
' necessary for the people to keep in constant touch 
with those whom they put in power. These can 
easily be counted. They are too few. But if the 
people were to realize their power and use it 


wisely and well, things would right themselves. Our: 


independence is a new born baby eighteen days old. 
It is inconceivable that things would of themselves 
be arranged harmoniously. Moreover, those who 
have been placed in power are themselves new to 
this vast administrative work. They are assiduously 
adapting themselves to it. 

Calcutta, 4-9-'47 

( Adapted from the original in Gujarati) 


SMRITISH BANERJEE 


Peace has taken its toll, and it is good that 
men have not been found wanting who gave their 
lives to it. 

Shri Smritish Banerjee with a few friends was 
returning from some work on the 3rd of September 
when they came across a peace procession of 
school boys and girls who were proceeding towards 
Park Circus. Smritish scented danger, for the 
atmosphere all over Calcutta was still very tense. 
He preceded the procession in a car and reached 
the junction of Circular Road and Park Street a few 
minutes ahead of the school children. Smritish and his 
friends got down, spoke to some Muslims assembled 
there; and finding that the atmosphere was hostile, 
sent word to the boys and girls across the street 
not to proceed any further. 

At about this time the procession was attacked: 
and the boys and girls began to run away. Smritish 
and Sushil Dasgupta tried to protect the girls. The 
last that was seen of him was that he was trying 
to hurry away a few girls to some place of safety, 
and on his shirt there was an ugly patch of blood. 
Later on Smritish’s body was brought back to 
hospital, while Sushil was found with five stab 
wounds, which have left him in a_ precarious 
condition till today. © 

Smritish was 38 years when he died. He had 
been in the political movement ever since he was 
18 years of age. He was actively connected with 
the peasant movement in Bengal and was a member 
of the Peasant Sub-Committee of the B. P. C. C. 
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Smritish had been imprisoned twice, but the height 
of his sacrifice was reached when peace and 
communal harmony exacted from him the heaviest 
sacrifice of which he was capable. 


Calcutta, 7-9-'47 
A PURE SACRIFICE 


Communal.frenzy in Calcutta has exacted the 
first toll of pure sacrifice, so far as [ am aware, 
in Shri Sachin Mittra, who dared to live up to 
the creed of non-violence and pay the price. 

With his record of peace activity as a member 
of the Gandhi Shanti Seva Dal during the upheavals 
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that shook Calcutta in August and November 
last year, he could . not sit still during the 
present disturbances and on Friday last, he 


set forth with three Hindu colleagues with the 
determination to do his bit to put out the confla- 
gration. They took along with them a number of 
Muslim friends whom they met on the way and 
at their invitation proceeded in the direction of 
Nakhuda Masjid which was reported to be a danger 
spot. At the crossing of the Chitpur Road and 
Canning Street, however, the peace patty was 
surrounded by a hostile crowd of Muslims. Sachin 
Mittra and his other Hindu colleagues were pulled 
out of the peace party. Sachin Mittra was stabbed 
and his colleagues severely assaulted by the 
maddened crowd. Their Muslim colleagues tried to 
protect them. They were overpowered. Some of them 
even received injuries. Sachin Mittra was removed 
by the Muslim friends in a police jeep car to the 


‘hospital where he was reported:to be progressing 


satisfactorily. But yesterday in the afternoon his 
condition began to deteriorate. This morning (the 
3rd instant) Gandhiji had asked the two girls who 
have accompanied him to Calcutta to go and see 
him in the hospital; but before they could do so 
the news arrived that the patient had succumbed 
to his injuries. 

He was only 38. He had dedicated himself 
wholly to service. An M. A. of the Calcutta 
University, he was an active member of the 
‘Congress Sahitya Sangha’, an association for the 
production of Congress literature. In 1942 he 
plunged into the ‘Quit India’ movement and on 
his release helped to found the ‘ Bangiya Chhatra 
Sansad’, a students’ organization for promoting 
the constructive activity of the Congress. He 
often held spinning demonstrations in bustees. Till 
April last he was working in Thakkar Bapa’s camp 
at Haimchar in Tippera District. He was gifted 
with a keen aesthetic sense. By nature amiable, he 


had endeared himself to all his friends whom he 
loved to render the meanest service. 


Sachin Mittra’s sacrifice reminds one of the 
sacrifice of the late Ganesh Shankar Vidyarthi. 
Many more shall have to offer such sacrifice if 
Indian independence is to live. 

As Gandhiji remarked in a Hindustani message 
that he sent to his widow, Sachin Mittra has become 
immortal. “Such a death,” ran the note, “ should 
not be an occasion for sorrow, but rather of joy. 
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You can + demneaenne your Picton. “for ae by 
following in his footsteps.” 

This example should open the eyes of those 
who, in their ignorance, murdered their own friend 
and helper; it shows how blind fury never does 


the slightest good to anybody and often results in 
irreparable harm as in the present case. 
Calcutta, 3-9-’47 PYARELAL 


GANDHIJI’S PRESS STATEMENT 


I regret to have to report to you that last night 
some young men brought to the compound a bandaged 
man. He was reported to have been attacked by some 
Muslims. The Prime Minister had him examined and 
the report was that he had no marks of stabbing, 
which he was said to have received. The seriousness 
of the injury,, however, is not the chief point. 


What I want to emphasize is that these young men 
tried to become judges and executioners. 
This was about 10 p. m. Calcutta time. They began 


to shout at the top of their voices. My sleep was 
disturbed but I tried to lie quiet, not knowing what 
was happening. I heard the window panes being smashed. 
I had lying on either side of me two very brave girls. 
They would not sleep but without my knowledge, for my 
eyes were closed, they went among the small crowd 
and tried to pacify them. Thank God, the crowd did 
not do any harm to them. The old Muslim lady in the 
house endearingly called Bi Amma anda young Muslim 
stood near my matting, I suppose, to protect me from harm. 

The noise’ continged to swell. Some had 
entered the central hall, and began to knock open 
the many doors. I felt that I must get up and face 
the angry crowd. I stood at the threshold of one of 
the doors. Friendly faces surrounded me and would not 
les me move forward. My vow of silence admitted of 
my breaking it on such occasions and I broke it and 
began to appeal to the angry young men to be quiet. 
I asked the Bengali grand-daughter-in-law to translate 


my few words into Bengali. All to no purpose. Their 
ears were closed against reason. 


I clasped my hands in the Hindu fashion nothing 
doing. More window panes began to crack. The 
friendly ones in the crowd tried to pacify the crowd. 
There were police officers. Be it said to their credit 
that they did not try to exercise authority. They too 
clasped their hands in appeal. A lathi blow missed me 
and everybody round me. A brick aimed at me hurt a 
Muslim friend standing by. The two girls would not 
Ieave me and held on to me to the last. Meanwhile the 
Police Superintendent and his officers came in. They 
too did not use force. They appealed to me to retire. 


Then there was a chance of their stilling the young 
men. After a time the crowd melted. 


What happened outside the compound gate I do 
not know except that the police had to use tear gas 
to disperse the crowd. Meanwhile, Dr. P. C. Ghosh, 
Ananda Babu and Dr. Nripen walked in and after some 
discussion left. Happily, Shaheed Saheb had gone home 
to prepare for tomorrow's proposed departure for Noakhali. 


In view of the above ugly incident, which no one could - 


tell where it would lead to, I could not think of leaving 
Calcutta for Noakhali. 


What is the lesson of the incident? It is clear to 
me that if India is to retain her dearly-won independ- 
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ence all men and women must completely forget lynch 
law. What was attempted was an indifferent imitation 
of it. If Muslims misbehaved, the complainants could, 
if they would not go to the ministers, certainly go to me 
or my friend, Shaheed Saheb. The same thing applies 


to Muslim complainants. There is no way of 
keeping the peace in  Caleutta or elsewhere 
if the elementary rule of civilized society is not 


observed. Let them not think of the savagery of the 
Punjab or outside India. The recognition of the golden 


rule of never. taking the law into one’s own hands has 
no exceptions. 


My Secretary, Dev Prakash, in Patna, wires: ‘Public 
agitated Punjab happenings. Feel statement necessary 
impressing duty of public and the Press.’ Shri Dev 
Prakash is never unduly agitated. There must be some 
unguarded word by the Press. If that is so, at this 
time when we are sitting on a powder magazine, the 
Fourth Estate has to be extra-wise and reticent. 
Unscrupulousness will act as a lighted match. I hope 
every editor and reporter will realize his duty to the full. 

One thing I must mention. I have an urgent mes- 
sage calling me to the Punjab. I hear all kinds of 
rumours about recrudescence of trouble in Calcutta. I 
hope they are exaggerated, if not quite baseless. The 
citizens of Calcutta have to reassure me that there 


would be nothing wrong in Calcutta and that peace, 
once restored, will not be broken. 


From the very first day of peace, that is August 
14th last, I have been saying that the peace might only 
be a temporary lull. There was no miracle. Will the 
foreboding prove true and will Calcutta again lapse in- 
to the law of the jungle ?-Let us hope not, let us pray 


to the Almighty that He will touch our eae aut 
ward off the recurrence of insanity. 


Since the foregoing was written, i. e., about 40 sichiok: 
during silence, I have come to know fairly well the 
details of what has happened in various parts of the 
city. Some of the places which were safe till yesterday have 
suddenly become unsafe. Several deaths have taken 
place. I saw two bodies of very poor Muslims. I saw also 


“some wretched-looking Muslims being: carted away to a 


place of safety. I quite see that last night’s incidents so 
fully described above, pale into insignificance before 
this flare-up. Nothing that I may do in the way of 
going about in the open conflagration could possibly 
arrest it. 

I have told the friends who saw me in theevening 
what their duty is. What part am I to play in order 
to stop it ? The Sikhs and the Hindus must not 
forget what the East Punjab has done during these few 
days. Now the Muslims in the West Punjab have 
begun the mad career. It is said that the Sikhs and the 
Hindus are enraged over the Punjab happenings. 

I have adverted above to an urgent call for me 
to go to the Punjab. But now that the Calcutta bubble 
seems to have burst, with what face can I go to the 
Punjab ? The weapon which has hitherto proved infallible 
for me, is fasting. To put an appearance before an 
yelling crowd does not always work. It certainly did 
not last night. What my word in person cannot do, my 
fast may. It may touch the hearts of all the warring 
elements in the Punjab if it does in Calcutta. I there- 
fore, begin fasting from 8-15 to-night to end only if 
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shall, as usual 


bicarb to the 


and et senite. returns to PAstasts. 
permit myself to add salt 
water I may wish to drink during the fast. 

If the people of Calcutta wish me to proceed to the 
Punjab and help the people there, they have to enable 
me to break the fast as early as may be. 


Calcutta, 1-9-'47 
THE FAST 


Gandhiji began his fast for allaying the communal 
frenzy and restoration of sanity in Calcutta at 8-15 
p.m. on the Ist of September, 1947, and broke it 
at 9-15 p. m. on the 4th instant with a glass of 
sweet lime juice which Mr. Suhrawardy served to 
him. 

It is necessary to go back into the history of 
the fast, in order to prepare the background of the 
story as to how and under what conditions it was 
finally broken. 

From the 14th of ean till the 31st, peace 
reigned. That evening there was a demonstration 
against Gandhiji’s peace mission. On the following 
morning communal frenzy, in a very intense form, 
once more swept over several parts of the city. 
There were already indications in the morning that 
Gandhiji might fast; but the final decision was 
taken at eleven in the evening when, according 
to him, friends had failed to show any satisfactory 
reason why he should not take the contemplated 
step. The last sweet drink was taken at 7 p. m. He 
made the provisional decision at 8-15 p. m. , 

Any way, the fast was taken and perhaps partly 
on account of it and _ partly also because the 
common citizen, who had tasted peace after one 
year's life in the trenches, did not want the recru- 
descence, the riots rapidly cooled down, so that on 
the 4th the Government as well as the public could 
come and report to Gandhiji that not one incident had 
taken place during the last twentyfour hours. Parties 
after parties came to Gandhiji either with reports 
or with promises, and in spite of his weak state, he 
insisted on speaking in his feeble voice to every 
batch of interviewers. Dr. Sunil Bose, the celebrated 
physidian and brother of Netaji, came to Gandhiji 
with a request that he must take plenty of rest 
and not talk at all. But Gandhiji told him he could 
not exclude relevant talk. Such necessary loss of 
energy was inevitable. He was certainly desirous of 
living, but not at the cost of work that duty 
demanded. “I can’t interrupt the work,” he said to 
Dr. Bose, “which has made me fast and which 
makes me live. If my life ebbs away in the process, 
I would feel happy.” 

This was at half past eleven in the morning. A 
few minutes afterwards a batch of twentyseven 
friends belonging to Central Calcutta came to see 
him. During the communal disturbance of the last 
year, resistance groups had grown up here and 
there, and the present party represented such a 
group in Central Calcutta which had become the 
focus of the recrudescence on Monday. They had 
come to Gandhiji with the promise that henceforth 
there would be no more incidents in their part of 
the city and he should, therefore, break his fast 
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now, otherwise all of them were prepared to go on 
a sympathetic fast with him. Gandhiji argued long 
with them, and what he said in substance was this. 
The present occasion was not one in which there 
was scope for a sympathetic fast. Hindus and 
Mussalmans had fought for one whole year, at 
the end of which the major parties had agreed 
that India should be divided into two States. Both 
had Hindu and Muslim subjects. It was now time 
for every one to create the sense of common 
citizenship, to rebuild the land so that men might 
taste the fruits of freedom. To this end all should 
work. Gandhiji said that if the friends had come 
to him only for the sake of saving his life, it was 
nothing. 


Referring to the Poona Fast which ended with 
the desired amendment of the Communal Award, 
it was suggested by some that though the amend- 
ment was not to their desire, they accepted it for 
the sake of saving his life. This was a wholly wrong 
approach. Such fasts were intended to stir the 
conscience and remove mental sluggishness. Truth 
could not be sacrificed even for the sake of saving 
a life, however precious it was. Gandhiji, therefore, 
warned the present company that they should 
create real Hindu-Muslim unity by educating the 
people in a sense of common citizenship of the 
State, where every single man enjoyed perfect 
equality of rights which flowed from duty performed. 
If they worked with this aim in view, and succeeded 
after a few days’ effort in making the Muslims in 
Calcutta feel safe where they now did not, 
it would be time for him to break the fast. Gandhiji 
was clearly of opinion that although his work was 
now confined to Calcutta, yet his one aim 
with respect to the Hindu-Muslim question was 
that the solution would be complete only when the 
minority, whether in the Indian Union or in Pakistan 
felt perfectly safe even if they were in the 
minority of one. There would be no favoured and 
no depressed community anywhere. All should 
forget their religious affiliations. He was working 
to this end. He was working in such a manner 
that the majority community in each State should 
go forward and create the necessary conditions 
of freedom. 


Some one asked him: Was it possible that his 


fast would have any effect on the anti-social 


elements in society? Today, i. e., during the present 


recrudescence, it was this element which had 
gained the upper hand. Could their hearts be 
converted by Gandhiji’s crucifixion? Gandhiji’s 


answer was very clear and emphatic. He said that 
goondas were there because we had made them so. 
During one year of past anarchy, it was under- 
standable how these elements in society had gained 
respectability. But the war between Pakistanis and 
those for Undivided India had ended. It was time 
for peace-loving citizens to assert themselves and 
isolate goondaism. Non-violent non-co-operation was 
a universal remedy. Good was self-existent, evil 
was not. It was like a parasite living on and round 
good. It would die of itself when the support that 
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good gave was withdrawn. The heart of the 
antisocial elements may or may not be changed; it 
would be enough if they were made to feel that 
the better elements of society were asserting them- 
selves in the interests of peace and in the interests 
of normality. 

To the interviewers from Central Calcutta 
Gandhiji’s advice, therefore, was that they should 
desist from a sympathetic fast, go forth among the 
oppressed in each quarter, assure them that they 
were safe, and rebuild life so that safety would be 
a permanent feature of the new State of India. 
He would personally have loved to move about 
from quarter to quarter in Calcutta in order to 
place his views before the various bodies, but his 
physical condition would not permit it. If others 
worked, how could he rest ? Yet he was bound 
to make his contribution. He felt that it should 
be in the shape of a fast. 


The friends from Central Calcutta were followed 
by others. There came a deputation from the Bar 
Association of Calcutta with the promise that its 
members would do all that lay within their power 
to restore peace. Friends from Belliaghata, who had 
a few weeks back looked upon Gandhiji's peace 
mission with suspicion, had been electrified by the 
fast. They had appreciated now the full significance 
of the mission and had, with all their energy, set 
about. the task of rehabilitating the deserted Muslim 
bustees. Pressmen who had met the evacuees who 
had returned home testified to the sincerity and 
solicitude with which those who had driven them 
away a few weeks back, now treated them. All this 
was good news for Gandhiji, but yet he did not 
reach the point when the fast could be broken. 


Towards evening, Sjt. N. C. Chatterjee, President 
of the Hindu Mahasabha, Debendra Nath Mookerjee, 
its Secretary, Sirdar Niranjan Singh Talib, Editor 
of the Desh Darpan, Dr. G. Jilani of the Muslim 
League, Dr. Abdur Rashid Chowdhury and Mohibur 
Rahaman of the Pakistan Seamens’ Union came 
accompanied by some other friends to report on 
the quiet and with their request to Gandhiji 
to break his fast. Rajaji, the Governor of West 
Bengal, Acharya Kripalani, Dr. P. C. Ghosh and 
Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy were also there. They had 
a long discussion with Gandhiji which left him 
rather worn out. Gandhiji heard what they said and 
did most of the talking. This is what he had to say. 


He said that ever since the 14th of August, 
although he had relished the fraternization between 
the Hindus and the Mussalmans, yet he looked on 
the ebullition of emotion with caution and reserve. 
If the feeling was due entirely to friendship new 
found, to the sense of brotherhood through common 
citizenship newly attained, there would be more 
signs of it e. g., In intensified efforts for rehabilitation. 
That sign was lacking. The recrudescence had then 
come. Therefore, Gandhiji felt he must fast. God 
had at least given him the capacity to work and 
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die for communal peace. If there were anti-social 
elements in society, where a rowdy or a goonda 
plundered or killed a man whether Hindu or Muslim, 
his fast might not affect him. He knew his limita- 
tions. He fasted for the restoration of communal 
harmony. The sanity that had been in evidence for 
the last twentyfour hours was not enough for him. If 
the present company was going to assure him that 
it was a sincere affair and was going to be permanent, 
he would expect them to give him something in 
writing. It must state that supposing Hindu-Muslim 
riots broke out once more in Calcutta, they should 
assure him that they would give their lives in the 
attempt to quell the riots. If they agreed, that 
would be enough. They must so work from to- 
morrow that real peace and common citizenship 
was created as a feature of Calcutta life, no matter 
what happened elsewhere. Communal peace should 
be their prime occupation. Their other occupations 
or avocations must henceforth occupy a second 
place. | 


There was another matter, but that was a 
condition which automatically attached itself to 
the situation. As in Bihar, as in Noakhali, so also 
in Calcutta, he wanted to tell the friends who 
were making themselves responsible for the break 
of his fast, that if communal frenzy broke out in 
Calcutta again, Gandhiji might have to go on an 
irrevocable fast. The present fast was meant to 
activize the better, peace-loving and wise elements 
in society, to rescue them from mental sluggishness 
and make goodness active. 


Realizing their responsibility, the friends retired 
to another room. Free and frank discussions took 
place between them. Suspicions were freely 
expressed, fears that the signatories might not rise 
to the heights demanded of them were discussed 
in an atmosphere of frankness, and finally came 
the decision to sign the document with all its 
implications. 

Gandhiji felt glad. He took the signatories at 
their word, prayed that God might give them the 
courage and strength to implement their promise 
in daily life from the following morning; and with 
that prayer on his lips, he broke his fast last night. 
A heavy responsibility now lies upon the people 
of Bengal who have to implement the promise 
made sacred in Gandhiji’s presence. May we have 
the requisite wisdom, strength and perseverence to 
see it through. 


Calcutta, 5-9-’47 N. K. BOSE 
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NOTES 


My Statue ! 

There is a talk in Bombay of spending ten lacs 
of rupees on erecting my statue on a public site. 
I have received several letters criticizing, some 
even fiercely, the proposal as if I were guilty of 
making any such extravagant proposal! It is 
perhaps human nature to make a mountain out of 
a mole hill. Only the wise sift the grain “from the 
chaff. In the present case there seems to be a 
foundation for the criticism. I must say that I have a 
dislike even for being photographed; nevertheless, 
photographs have been taken of me. I have let 
artists make models more than once. Notwithstanding 
this inconsistency, I must dissent emphatically 
from any proposal to spend any money on preparing 
a statue of me, more especially at a time when 
people do not have enough food and clothing. In 
Bombay the beautiful, insanitation reigns. There is 
so much overcrowding that poor people are packed 
like sardines. Wise use of ten lacs of rupees will 
consist in its being spent on some public utility. 
That would be the best statue. Money thus wisely 
spent will make an adequate return. Imagine 
how many hungry mouths would be filled 
if the amount was spent on growing nore food 
crops ! 

New Delhi, 13-9-’47 
(From the original in Gujarati) 


Task before Ministers 

I have before me quite a number of letters 
fiercely criticizing what they consider to be their 
luxurious life. They accuse them too of favouritism, 
even nepotism. I know that much criticism comes 
from ignorance. Ministers should not be sensitive. 
They would take in good part even carping criti- 
cism. They would be surprised if I were to send 
them the letters I receive; probably, they receive 
worse. Be that as it may, the moral I draw from 
them is that the critics expect much more from 
these chosen servants of the people than from 
others in the way of simplicity, courage, honesty 
and industry. In this matter we cannot imitate the 
English rulers of the past, except perhaps in industry 
and discipline. The whole purpose of this note will 
be served if on the one hand the ministers profit 
by valid criticism and the critics learn to be sober 
and precise ‘about their facts. Inaccuracy or 

exaggeration spoils a good case. 

On the train to Delhi, 8-9-’47 
M. K. G. 


AHMEDABAD — SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 21, 1947 


Two ANNAS 


DR. JOSHI 


Dr. Joshi, the famous surgeon of Delhi, fell a 
victim to communal frenzy on the 8th instant. Delhi 
is today sheltering nearly two lacs of Hindu and Sikh 
refugees from the Pakistan areas. There are camps 
also for Muslim refugees from shattered areas seek- 
ing shelter from maddened Hindu and Sikh crowds. 
The tales of horrors have poisoned the atmosphere. 
The sufferers are full of anger and a desire for 
revenge. Gandhiji has been crying himself hoarse to 
impress upon the minds of the people that true 
revenge lies in returning good for evil. It is utterly 
wrong to make the Muslims of Hindustan pay for 
the sins of their brethren in Pakistan. 

The mob fury broke out in Delhi on the 5th of 
this month. Dr. Joshi had his hospital in Karol Bagh 
—a Muslim locality, where he had been serving 
Hindus and Muslims for the last 16 years. Patients 
came to him from all over North India. He was a 
brilliant surgeon and had plenty of rich clinical 
material at his hospital. He was anxious that it 
should be used for post-graduate training. His ambi- 
tion was to have in India an institution like the 


_ Mayo Clinics of America, where he had his surgical 


training. He had even bought land for that purpose 
at Dehra Dun. ‘ Why should the credit for all 
research and vital discoveries go to the West ?” he 
used to say. “ How did they learn ? We can do the 
same.” And if God had given him a longer lease of 
life, he would have done it. 

His one passion in life was surgery and, as he 
put it, the study of human nature and character, 
of which he had ample opportunities in his 
profession. He used to work from 8 a. m. till 6 
p.m. or later without a break. And after that he 
studied medical literature. He was a great humani- 
tarian and not only treated the poor free of charge, 
but provided them with free food and money for 
return fare from his own pocket. Last year I had 
occasion to visit the hill tribes in Jaunsar Bawar 
near Dehra Dun in connection with the medical 
work of the Kasturba Trust. I found in that distant 
corner poor hill folk making anxious enquiries about 
Dr. Joshi. He had come to a nearby State on a 
professional visit sometime before my visit. Finding 
some interesting surgical cases among the poor 
people, he had brought them with him to Delhi, 
treated them and sent them back at his own cost. 
This had naturally made the hill tribes of that 
locality look upon him as a friend and saviour. 

When the trouble broke out in Karol Bagh in 
the neighbourhood of his hospital, a brave man that 
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he was, he came out and went round comforting 
his patients. During his visits he received a bullet 
in his forehead. There are several versions, but the 
likelihood is that it was a deliberate murder. A 
second bullet went through his heart and a third 
through his thigh. Three men were shot dead in 
attempting to remove the dead body. Dr. Joshi’s 
loss is a loss to the nation and to humanity. Let us 
hope that with Dr. Joshi's death his project for the 
advancement of surgery in India will not be dropped. 
Able men should come forward and work out his 
plan. That will be a worthy memorial to that 
worthy son of India. 


New Delhi, 13-9-'47 S. N. 


GANDHIJI’S PRESS STATEMENTS 


I 
MAN PROPOSES, GOD DISPOSES 


“Man proposes, God disposes” has come true 
often enough in my lifetime as it must have 
done in many others’. I knew nothing about the sad 
state of things in Delhi whenI left Calcutta on 
Sunday last. On reaching Delhi, I have been 
listening the whole day long to the tale of woe 
that is Delhi today. I saw several Muslim friends 
who recited their pathetic story. I heard enough 
to warn me that I must not leave Delhi for the 
Punjab until it had regained its former self. 

I must do my little bit to calm the heated atmo- 
sphere. I must apply the old formula “Do or Die” 
to the Capital of India. I am glad to be able to say 
that the residents of Delhi do not want the sense- 
less destruction. that is going on. Iam prepared to 
understand the anger of the refugees whom fate 
has driven from West Punjab. But 
short madness. It-can only make matters worse in 
every way. Retaliation is no remedy. It makes the 
original disease much worse. I, therefore, ask all 
those who are engaged in the senseless murders, 
arson and loot to stay their hands. 


The Central Government, the ablest, the most 
courageous andthe most self-sacrificing team that the 
Union could produce, have not been in the saddle for 
even a month after the declaration of Indian indepen- 
dence. It is criminal and suicidal not to give them a 
chance to set the house in order. I am fully aware 
of the shortage of food. Mob rule is dislocating 
everything making distribution of foodstuffs all but 
impossible. May God restore peace to distracted 
Delhi. | ; 

I would close with the hope that Calcutta will 
fulfil the promise made on my departure and which 
sustains me in the midst of the-surrounding madness. 

New Delhi, 9-9-'47 
II 
SANITATION IN REFUGEE CAMPS 

During the day Rajkumari Amrit Kaur took me 
and Dr. Sushila Nayyar to the Irwin Hospital which 
devotes its energies only to the treatment of injured 
persons, irrespective of caste or creed. Among the 
patients was a child, hardly five years old, who 


anger is 
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had received a bullet wound. The doctors and 


nurses were working under great stress. The 
majority of patients were Muslims, as the Hindus 
and Sikhs were transferred to other hospitals. 


L understand from Rajkumari that it was well- 
nigh impossible to supply refugee camps with 
bhangis for attending to the cleaning of the latrines 
and general sanitation. Any infectious disease like 
cholera might break out. I have no doubt whatso- 
ever that the refugees should look after sanitation, 
including latrine cleaning in their own camps and 
should do some useful work with the approval of 
the camp superintendent. There can be no exception 
to this rule, save for persons who are incapable 
of physical exertion. All camps should be models of 
cleanliness, simplicity and industry. 

During the day I had a visit from the Pakistan 
High Commissioner, who is an enthusiastic believer 
in communal peace and friendship. I had a visit 
too from Sikh friends twice ‘during the day. They 
were sore about the kirpan order of the Government ~ 
of India. They have promised to give me their 
requirement in writing before I speak to the Govern- 
ment. Théy further said that allegations made 
against them were highly coloured. They said they 
could have no quarrel with the Muslims or any other 
communities living inthe Union. They were anxious 
to be law-abiding citizens of the State. 


New Delhi, 11-9-'47 
GANDHIJI’S POST-PRAYER SPEECHES 


Calcutta, 31-8-’47 
| DUTY OF THE RICH 


Gandhiji and Shaheed Saheb first met the wealthy 
men — Hindus, Muslims and Europeans at the Grand 
Hotel and appealed to them to find the money 
required for rebuilding the destroyed bustees and 
other buildings. After being there for nearly one hour 
they came to hold the prayer meeting at Baghmari 
Park. In his speech before the moneyed men he 
said that he went to them asa beggar. Somehow or 
other when he began life after his studies he found 
that he had the gift of begging from the rich and the 
poor alike. He hoped that his appeal would not go 
in vain. There were two ways of rebuilding and 
rehabilitation —either the Government or the rich 
men of Calcutta had to find the money. He held 
that if the Government found the funds, it would 
carry no merit. But if the moneyed men took up 
the duty, it carried double merit. They, as citizens, 
would have of their own free will discharged their 
duty and it. would be a substantial proof of real 
friendship between the communities. 


The spectacular meetings were, no doubt, 
necessary, but they were not all. That which led to 
permanent friendship was contented rehabilitation. 
All parties, all groups had to do their duty in the 
direction. For the purity of hearts it was necessary 
for all to forget the past. Forgetfulness properly 
cultivated was a great gift. It was a rich gift 


bestowed upon man by the Maker. The rich men 


would not be able to put their hands into their 
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pockets if aa. hae not oy Be th fie forgetting 
the past. He asked the rich men, after Shaheed Saheb 
and he had withdrawn, to sit together and not to 
leave the hotel till they had come to a wise decision. 


MUSLIMS’ GOOD WORK 

Then the party drove to Baghmari Park where 
the prayer meeting was to be held. After prayer 
Gandhiji said that as he had addressed the meeting of 
the wealthy men, he did not propose to say much to 
the audience. He was glad to be informed by Kamal 
Babu, their M. L. A., that there was now perfect 
friendship between the two communities and that 
the evacuees were ready to return. The great 
obstacle was that the factories where they were 
earning their livelihood had not started working. 
The Muslim neighbours had undertaken to renovate 
the evacuated premises. If all the information 
was cent per cent true, the truth will work its 
way into the whole of the affected parts of Calcutta. 
He informed the audience that he proposed to 
leave for Noakhali on Tuesday. If Shaheed Saheb 
too could accompany him at the same time, he 
would do so. He did not propose to stay in Noakhali 
for long and hoped to return to Calcutta to finish 
the work that had begun under happy auspices. 
Meanwhile, he hoped that the work of rehabilita- 
tion would be continued with double speed. It did 
not admit of delay if there was to be ice peace. 


Calcutta, 6-9-'47 

Gandhiji referring to the Deputy Masox’ s speech 
said that®*the word farewell was misapplied. He 
had made his home in Calcutta among the Muslim 
friends in Beliaghatta and not in Sodepur Khadi 
Pratishthan which was his permanent home. He 
would not even allow Hemprobha Devi and her 
co-workers to come to his new abode for looking 
after him. He said that he would be satisfied with 
what Muslim friends gave him in the shape of service. 
He had made no mistake. He was in the habit 
of living comfortably in Muslim homes in South 
Africa. 

SHAHEED SAHEB 

He then referred to the martyrdom of Sachin 
Mittra and Smritish Banerjee. He was not sorry. 
Such innocent deaths were necessary to keep the 
two communities together. Let them not make the 
mistake that such martyrs were to be found among 
Hindus only. He could cite several instances of 
Muslims who had lost their lives in the act of 
protecting Hindus. He had similar personal experi- 
ences in life. There was evil and good among all 
communities and climes.’ That brought him to 
Shaheed Saheb about whom he had many Hindus 
coming to him, and many letters from them to 
the effect that he was a fool to have accepted 
Shaheed Saheb as his associate in the task. He must 
say that he was no fool. He knew what he was doing. 
He had nothing to do with what Shaheed Saheb had 
done in the past. But he ( Gandhiji) was there to 
testify that he (Shaheed Saheb) had given his full 
co-operation all the precious days they were together. 
He was free to confess that without his valuable help 
they would not have found him (Gandhiji) working 
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in their ide Tt was an insult to intelligence to think 
that there could be any base motive behind the 
work into which he had thrown himself with his 
whole heart. He had a palatial house and a brother 
whom he regarded as superior to him in talent. He 
had another whom Gandhiji had the pleasure of 
knowing in London at the Round Table Conference 
and who was Vice-Chancellor of the Dacca 
University. His uncle Sir Abdulla was-the author 
of the Sayings of the Prophet. If they distrusted 
the motives, they would be vastly mistaken. 
Neither they nor anybody else had any right 
to question a man’s motives. The speaker said 
that he .would not like his motives to be 
judged against his action to the contrary. That 
was the only right way to get on with people. 
They should know that he had been condemned 
to their knowledge as enemy No. 1 of Islam and 
that in spite of his protestations to the contrary. 
Would the audience, therefore, like the Muslims 
never to accept his actions at their worth ? 

Lastly, let them consider the awful consequence 
of such distrust. It might ruin the present unity and 
thus jeopardize what probably was the only chance 
of saving the Punjab from fratricidal strife. 

He then referred to the Shanti Sena and other 
organizations which were doing strenuous work to 
preserve peace. Women had come forward to do 
their bit. The students had excelled themselves in 
their devotion to the cause of communal amity. 
Some young men had brought their unlicensed arms 
including sten guns, hand-grenades and other less 
destructive weapons. He thanked them for their 
courage in bringing them to him. He hoped that 


-the good example would be copied by all possessors, 


Hindus and Muslims, of unlicensed arms. It would 
be a proof of mutual trust and trust in God. He 
was assured by the Chief Minister that those who 
delivered up such arms within a given date (the 
shorter the better) would be thanked for their 
open help in the work of peace and that no punish- 
ment would be inflicted on them, now or hereafter, 
for what was undoubtedly an offence. He asked, 
therefore, all such possessors to deliver these to 
the authorities or to their friends, to be delivered 
to the authorities. 

He congratulated the Corporation staff which 
the Deputy Mayor told him, had worked the whole 
night for completing the agrangements for the 
meeting which was so well attended in spite of the 


rains. 


Last of all, he told them that by breaking the 
fast only after one day’s absence of strife, on the 
strength of the pressure of friends drawn from all 
communities in Calcutta and outside, he threw the 
burden on them of preservation of peace at the 
cost of their lives. Let them not be guilty of having, 
though unwittingly, brought about his death by 
the abrupt end of the fast. He could have, as 
they might have, waited for some days tq enable 
him to gauge the situation for himself; but he 
could not properly do so in the face of the 


earnestness of friends, say like Shri N. C. Chatterjee, 
( Continued on p. 333) 
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TAKE CARE 
(By M. RK. Gandhi ) 


Unless the Governments and their Secretariats 
take care, the English language is likely to usurp 
the place of Hindustani: This must do infinite harm 
to the millions of India who would never be able 
to understand English. Surely, it must be quite 
easy for the provincial governments to have a 
staff which would carry on all transactions in the 
provincial languages and the inter-provincial langu- 
age, which, in my opinion, can only be Hindustani 
written in nagari or urdu script. 


Every day lost in making this necessary change 
is so much cultural loss to the nation. The first 
and foremost thing is to revive the rich provincial 
languages with which India is blessed. It is nothing 
short of mental sluggishness to plead that in our 
courts, in our schools and even in the Secretariats, 
some time, probably a few years, must lapse before 
the change is made. No doubt a little difficulty will 
be felt in multi-lingual Provinces, as in Bombay 
and Madras, until redistribution of Provinces takes 
place on the linguistic basis. Provincial Governments 
can devise a method in order to enable the people 
in those Provinces to feel that they have come 
into their own. Nor need the Provinces wait for the 
Union for solving the question, whether for inter- 
provincial speech it shall be Hindustani written in 
either nagari or urdu script or mere Hindi written 
in nagari. This should not detain them in making 
the desired reform. It is a wholly unnecessary 
controversy likely to be the door through which 
English may enter to the eternal disgrace of India. 
If the first step, that is, revival of provincial speech 
in all public departments takes place immediately, 
that of inter-provincial speech will follow in quick 
succession. The Provinces will have to deal with 
the Centre. They dare not do so through English, 
if the Centre is wise enough quickly to realize that 
they must not tax the nation culturally for the sake 
of a handful of Indians who are too lazy to pick 


up the speech which can be easily common to the 


whole of India without offending any party or 
section. My plea is for banishing English as a 


cultural usurper as we successfully banished the . 
political rule of the English usurper. The rich - 


English language will ever retain its natural place 
as the international speech of commerce and 
diplomacy. 


New Delhi, 11-9-'47 
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BIHAR FOR BIHARIS AND INDIA _ 


P ss 
(By M. K. Gandhi ) 

Bihar is undoubtedly for Biharis but it is also 
for India. What is true of Bihar is equally true of 
all the provinces in the Union. No Indian can 
be treated as a foreigner in Bihar as he may be 
treated in Pakistan of today and vice versa. It is 
necessary to bear this difference in mind if we are 
to avoid difficulties and heart-burn. 

Though then every Indian of the Union has a 
right to settle in Bihar, he must not do so to oust 
the Biharis. If the qualification was not actively 
operated, it is possible to conceive such an inrush 
of non-Bihari Indians as to flood out the Biharis. 
We are thus forced to the conclusion that a non- 
Bihari who settles in Bihar must do so to serve 
Bihar, not to exploit it after the manner of our 
old masters. 

This way of examining the proposition brings us 
to the question of the zamindars and the ryots. 
When a non-Bihari enters Bihar for the sake of 
making money, he will in all probability do so to 
exploit the ryot in league with the zamindars. If 
the zamindars really became the trustees of their 
zamindari for the sake of the ryots, there never 
could be an unholy league as has been here con- 
ceived. There is the difficult zamindari question 
awaiting solution in Bihar. What one would love to 
see is proper, impartial and satisfactory understanding 
between the zamindars, big and small, the ryots 
and the Government so that when the law is: passed 
it may not be a dead letter nor need force be used 
against the zamindars or the ryots. Would that all 
changes, some of which must be radical, take place 
throughout India without bloodshed and without 
force! So much for the new-comer from the other 
provinces of India. 

What about the services? It seems that if the 
provinces are all to make equal progress in all 
directions, the services should be largely confined 
to the inhabitants of the province concerned for 
the sake of India as a whole. No province and no 
tribe or clan can be kept backward if India is to 
stand up erect before the world. It will never do 
so through its arms of which the world is sick. It 
must shine through its innate culture expressed 
in every citizen’s life and in the socialism I 
have recently described in these columns. That 
means elimination of all force for the sake 
of popularizing one’s doctrines or schemes. A thing 


~ which is truly popular rarely, if ever, requires force 


save that of public opinion to make itself acceptable 
to all. Therefore, the ugly scenes of violence by 
individuals witnessed in Bihar and Orissa and 
Assam should never have been. Popular govern- 


ments ate functioning to redress any irregularity or 


encroachment by persons from other provinces. 
The provincial governments are bound to give full 
protection to all the comers from outside their 


_ provinces. “ Use what you consider yours so as not 


. 


to injure others,"’ is a famous maxim of equity. It 
is also a grand moral code of conduct. How appo- 
site today ? 
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Hitherto I have dealt with the question of new ° 


arrivals. What of those who were on the 15th of August 
in Bihar —some in Government employment and 
some otherwise employed ? So far as I can see, they 
should be on the same footing as the Biharis unless 
they make another choice. Naturally, they should not 
form a separate colony as if they were foreigners. 
“Live in Rome as the Romans do,” is a sound 
commonsense maxim so long as it does not 
apply to Roman vices. The process of progressive 
blending must. be one of rejecting the bad and 
absorbing the good. As a Gujarati in Bengal, I must 
quickly absorb all that is good in Bengal and never 
touch that which is bad; I must ever serve Bengal, 
never selfishly exploit it. The bane ‘of our life is 
our exclusive provincialism, whereas my province 
must be co-extensive with the Indian boundary so 


that ultimately it extends to the, boundary of Oe 


earth. Else, it perishes. 
On the train to Delhi, 8-9-’47 


PROHIBITION OF INTOXICANTS 
( By M. RK. Gandhi ) 

This is the fittest time for this reform. There is 
a people’s Government. Both parts of India including 
the Indian States are ready for the reform. All 
over the two parts there is a shortage of foodstuffs 
and clothing. Dare one think of indulging in 
intoxicants — drinks or drugs— when people are on 
the borderland of starvation and nakedness? The 


money spent on wines and opiates is not only a_ 


waste, but it adds to it loss of self-control. One 
labouring under the influence of intoxicants will do 
things which he will.never do in a sober state. 
Thus from every point of view prohibition is a 
vital necessity. 

We cannot eradicate the evil merely by passing 
laws. The addict will manage to satisfy his craving 
anyhow. Those carrying on the black trade will 
not readily give it up. 

Therefore, the following steps will have to be 
taken simultaneously in order to make a success of 
the reform: 

1. Passing of the requisite law. 

2. Educating public opinion. 

3. Opening at the same place as grog shops 
refreshment rooms selling harmless drinks and 
providing innocent entertainment in the form 
of books, newspapers, games etc. 

4. The income from the sale of intoxicants 
should be spent on cultivating public opinion in 
favour of prohibition. 

It is criminal to spend the income from the sale 
of intoxicants on the education of the nation’s 
children or other public services. The Government 
must overcome the temptation of using such revenue 
for nation-building purposes. Experience has shown 
that the moral and physical gain of the abstainer 
more than makes up for the loss of this tainted 
revenue. If we eradicate the evil, we will easily 
find other ways and means of increasing the 


nation’s income, 
On the train to Delhi, 8-9-'47 
(From the original in Gujarati) 
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GANDHIJI’S POST-PRAYER SPEECHES 
( Continued from p. 331) 

the President of the Hindu Mahasabha, Shaheed 
Saheb and others too numerous to mention, but he 
threw all the greater weight on the shoulders of 
all Calcutta citizens and sojourners. What they 
wanted was not peace imposed by the Government 
forces but by themselves. If unfortunately it was 
broken, there would be no alternative but a_ fast 
unto death. He could not, like a child, play with 
them and each time say, he was going to break 
his fast if they resumed sanity. He made that 
solemn declaration for Bihar, then for Noakhali 
and now for Calcutta. As his life was made, he 
had no other alternative. If God willed that he 
should still do some service, He would bless all 
with wisdom to do the right thing in the . matter. 
Consider the consequence of Calcutta remaining 
sane. It must mean the automatic sanity of all 
Bengal, East and West. It meant also Bihar and 
consequently the Punjab where God was sending 
him, and if the Punjab came to its senses, the 
rest of India was bound to follow. So may God 


help them all. 


New Delhi, 10-9-'47 
CITY OF THE DEAD 

Though the audience owing to the curfew was 
small, Gandhiji spoke for the whole of Delhi. He 
said that when he reached Shahadra he found 
Sardar Patel, Rajkumari and others to receive him. 
But he missed the usual smile on the Sardar’s lips 
and his apt jokes. The police and the public whom 
he met on alighting from the train reflected the 
gloom he noticed around him. Had jovial Delhi 
suddenly become a city of the dead? Another 
surprise was in store for him. He wastaken not to 
the Bhangi Colony where he delighted to stay, but 
to the palatial Birla House. Though the cause of it 
hurt him, he was glad to find himself in the house 
where he had often stayed before. Whether he 
stayed among the Valmiki brethren or in the Birla 
House, he was the guest of Birla Brothers. Their 
men looked after him in the Bhangi Colony with 
single-minded devotion. The cause of the change was 
not the Sardar. He could never be guilty of weak- 
ness so as to fear for his safety in the Valmiki 
Colony. It was his delight to live in the midst of 
the bhangis, though through the New Delhi Com- 
mittee’s fault he could not live actually in the 
houses in which the bhangis were packed like 
sardines. : 

THE REFUGEE PROBLEM 

The cause of the change this time was the 
fact that the premises he occupied were being used 
for the refugees whose need was infinitely greater 
than his. Was it not to their shame as a nation 
that there should be any refugee problem at all? 
Qaid-e-Azam Jinnah, Liaquat Saheb and other 
Pakistan leaders had proclaimed in common with 
Pandit Nehru and Sardar Patel that the minorities 
would be treated in the respective dominions with 
the same consideration as the majorities. Was this 
said by each to tickle the world with sweet words 
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or was it meant to show the world that we meant 
what we had said and that we 
attempt to redeem the word. If so, he asked why 
were the Hindus and Sikhs and the. proud Amils 
and Bhaibunds driven to leave Pakistan which was 
their home ? What had happened in Quetta, Nawab- 
shah and Karachi? The tales that one heard and 
read from Western Pakistan were heart-breaking. 
It would not do for: either party to plead 
helplessness and say that it was all the work 
of goondas. Each dominion was bound to take full 
responsibility for the acts of those who were living 
in either dominion. “Theirs was not to reason 
why, theirs was but to do and die.” No longer did 
they work willynilly under the crushing weight of 
imperialism. But it could never mean that there 
was now to be no rule of law ifthey were to face 
the world squarely in the face. Were the Union 
ministers to declare their bankruptcy and shame- 
lessly own to the world that the people of Delhi or 
the refugees would not cheerfully and voluntarily 
obey the rule of law? He would like the 
ministers to break in the attempt to wean the 
people from their madness rather than bend. The 
speaker’s voice was very low throughout but he 
went on to give an account of his tour through 
Delhi which looked like a city of the dead. He 
incidentally mentioned that even in the house he 
lived in, there was neither fruit nor vegetables to 
be had. Was it not a shame that no vegetables 
were to be had in Subzimandi because some Muslims 
had opened fire with a machine-gun and otherwise? 
In his wanderings he heard complaints that the 
refugees were without rations. What was issued 
was not worth eating. If the fault was of the 
administration; it was equally of the refugees who 
had paralysed even necessary activities. Why did 
they not realize that they harmed themselves? If 
they trusted the Government to secure redress 
for all their legitimate grievances and acted as law- 
abiding citizens, he knew, as they should know, 
that most of their difficulties would be over. 

He paid a visit tothe Meo Refugee Camp near 
the Humayun Tomb. They said that they were 
driven out from Alwar and Bharatpur States. He 
was told that they had no food save what was 
sent to them by Muslim friends. He knew that the 
Meos were easily excitable and could cause trouble. 
The remedy was certainly not to pack them off to 
Pakistan unless they wanted to go there, but to 
treat them as fellow human beings demanding treat- 
ment for their weaknesses like any other disease. 

He then went to the Jamia Millia in whose shaping 
he had played a vital part. Dr. Zakir Hussain was 
his dear friend. The doctor described his experiences 
certainly in sorrow but without bitterness. Just a 
short time ago he had to go to Jullunder. He 
would have been done to death by angry Sikhs for 
the crime of being a Muslim but for the timely 
aid of a Sikh Captain anda Hindu railway employee. 
He gratefully related this experience. Imagine the 
fact that this national institution where several 
Hindus had studied was in fear of receiving 
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attention from angered refugees and their abettors. 
He saw over 100 refugees accommodated somehow 
in the Jamia premises. He hung his head in shame 
as he heard the sorry recital of the refugees’ 
difficulties. He then went to the Diwan Hall 
Refugee Camp, the Wavell Canteen Camp and 
King’s Way. He met there Sikh and Hindu refugees. 
They could not quite forget his past services to 
the Punjab. But some pardonably angry faces 
were in all these camps. He was accused of 
hardness of heart towards the Hindus. He had 
not suffered as they had. He had not lost his dear 
ones as they had, nor had he, like them, been 
rendered homeless and penniless. How could he 
console them by saying that he had stayed in 
Delhi to do what he could in assisting to make 


‘the Capital of India return to normality ? He could 


not bring back the dead ones. But death was a 

blessing bestowed by the Creator on all life, human 

and sub-human. The difference lay in the time 

and the manner. Right conduct was the only right 

way of life which made it bearable and even LOVER. 
A TRUE SIKH 

A Sikh friend had seen him during the day. He 
said that though he was born a Sikh, he could not 
claim to be one in the light of the Granth Saheb. 
The speaker asked him whether he knew any such 
claimant. The friend could not think of any. Then 
Gandhiji quietly put in his claim. He claimed to 
be attempting to live as a Sikh in terms of the 
Granth Saheb. Time .was when in the Nankana 
Saheb he was accepted as a true friend of the 
Sikhs. Guru Nanak made no distinction between a 
Muslim and a Hindu. For him the whole humanity 
was one. Such was his (Gandhiji’s) Sanatan Hindu 
Dharma. As such he claimed also to be a Muslim. 
He recited the great Muslim prayer on the orieness 
of God and His all-protecting power day and night. 

He asked all the refugees to live truly, fearlessly 
and at the same time without’ malice or hatred 
towards anybody. Let them not throw away the 
golden apple of dearly-won freedom by hasty and 
thoughtless action in the moment of anger. - 

New Delhi, 12-9-'47 
NEWS FROM N. W. F. P. 

Gandhiji began his prayer address this evening 
by expressing his infinite sorrow at the disturbing 
news that was coming through from the Frontier 
Province. He knew that province well. For weeks he 
had toured there and lived under the roof of the 
Khan Brothers in perfect safety. It pained him 
beyond measure, therefore, to have been shown a 
telegram during the day from Shri Girdhari Lal 
Puri, an ex-minister, saying that he and his wife, both 
good workers, should be rescued at once. Such news 
made him .hang his head in shame and it was up 
to the Government today in power and the Qaid- 
e-Azam to see to it that all the Hindus and the 
Sikhs were as safe there as the Muslims. 

ANGER IS SHORT MADNESS 

While deploring the sad happenings in the 
N. W. F. P., however, Gandhiji impressed on the 
audience that anger was” not going to lead them 
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anywhere. Anger bred revenge and the spirit of 
revenge was today responsible for all the horrible 
happenings there and elsewhere. What good will it 
do the Muslims to avenge the happenings in Delhi 
or for the Sikhs and the Hindus to avenge cruelties 
on their co-religionists in the Frontier and West 
Punjab? If a man or a group of men went mad, should 
everyone follow suit ? Gandhiji warned the Hindus 
and the Sikhs that by killing and loot and arson 
they were destroying their own religions. He claimed 
to be a student of religion and he knew that no 
religion taught madness. ‘Islam was no exception. 
He implored them all to stop their insane actions 
at once. Let not future generations say that you 
lost the sweet bread of freedom because you could 
not digest it. Remember that unless you stop this 
madness the name of India will be mud in the eyes 
of the world. 
FORGET THE PAST 

Gandhiji talked of his visit to the beautiful 
Jumma Masjid—second to no mosque in the world. 
It pained him to see Muslim men and women there 


in deep distress. He tried to comfort the sufferers , 


by saying that death had to come to all. It was 
no good weeping for the dead. It would not bring 
back the dead. It was up to everyone to save the 
future of this great land. Many Muslim friends 
came to see him daily. He advised them to state 
their position frankly and fully. He was sorry that 
the lives of Muslims should be in danger in Delhi 
or any part of India. It was a big tragedy. Gandhiji 
implored them to listen to an old man who had 


been through many experiences during his long life. . 


He was absolutely convinced that to return evil 
for evil led nowhere. To return good for good was 
no virtue. The true way was to return good for 
evil. Many Muslim friends would like to help. But 
it was impossible to requisition their active services 
in Delhi today. 

In soul-stirring words Gandhiji appealed to the 
Sikhs, the Hindus and the Muslims to forget the 
past, not to dwell on their sufferings but to extend 
the right hand of fellowship to each other and 
determine to live at peace with each other. 
Muslims must be proud to belong to‘the Indian 
Union, they must salute the Tri-Colour. If they 
were loyal totheir religion no Hindu could be their 
enemy. Similarly the Hindus and the Sikhs must 
welcome peace-loving Muslims in their midst. He 
had been told that the Muslims here were in 
possession of arms. They should surrender these 
at once and the Government here should take no 
action against them. The Hindus and the Sikhs must 
do likewise. He had also been told that the West 
Punjab Government was arming the Muslims. If 
this was true, it was wholly wrong and would in 
the long run lead to their own destruction. It 
should cease forthwith. No one anywhere should 
have unlicensed arms. 

Gandhiji begged of them all to bring about 
peace quickly in Delhi so that he might be able 
to proceed to both East and West Punjab. He 
had only one mission and his message was the 
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same for everyone. Let it be said of them that 
the inhabitants of Delhi had gone mad temporarily 
but that sanity had now returned. Let them allow 
their Prime Minister and Deputy Prime Minister 
to hold up their heads again. Today they were 
bowed in shame and sorrow. They had a priceless 
heritage. Let them remember that it’ was a_ joint 
one. It was their duty to guard it and keep it 
unsullied. 
RASHTRIYA SEVA SANGHA 

In conclusron Gandhiji referred to his and 
Dr. Dinshaw Mehta's talk with the Guru of the 
Rashtriya Seva Sangh. He (Gandhiji) had been 
told that the hands of this organization too were 
steeped in blood. The Guruji assured him that this 
was untrue. Their organization was enemy to no 
man. It did not stand for the killing of Muslims. 
All it wanted to do was to protect Hinduism to the 
best of its ability. It stood for peace and he had 
asked Gandhiji to make his views public. 
New Delhi, 13-9-'47 

TRUST THE GOVERNMENT 


At the outset, Gandhiji referred to the days in 
1915 when he lived under the late Principal Rudra’s 
roof. He was as staunch a Christian as he was a 
son of India. It was he who brought Gandhiji in 
contact with the late Hakim Saheb and Dr. Ansari, 
both of whom looked upon Hindus, Muslims and 
other Indians with even affection and regard. He 
knew that thousands of poor Hindus received free 
treatment from Hakim Saheb. He was without doubt 
the loved Sardar of all Delhi. Were these men to 
be classed as unworthy ? It was a matter of shame 
that Dr. Ansari’s daughter Zohra and her husband 
Dr. Shaukatullah Khan should have to abandon 
their home and live in a hotel for fear of the 
Hindus and the Sikhs. He was free to confess that 
he would lose all interest in life if Muslims who 
had produced such men could not live with perfect 
safety in the Union. It was. suggested to him that _ 
the Muslims were all fifth columnists in the Union. He 
declined to believe in that sweeping condemnation. 
There were four and a‘half crores of Muslims in 
the Union. If they were all so bad, they would dig 
the grave of Islam. The Qaid-e-Azam had asked 
the Muslims of the Union to be loyal to it. Let 
people trust their Government to deal with traitors. 
They must not take the law into their own hands. 

GOD IS THE REFUGE OF ALL 

Gandhiji then reported to the prayer audience 
that he was able to visit only one refugee camp 
and that in the Old Fort. It contained many Muslim 


_ refugees. As his car passed through the crowd, 
"many more refugees seemed to be coming. Though 


the crowd was large and the commandant was 
absent, Gandhiji insisted on saying a few words 
of cheer to the refugees. The Muslim workers 
requested the crowd to sit down and give a patient 
hearirtg to the speaker. They sat down and only 
those on the fringe kept standing. There was anger 
in their looks. The Muslim volunteers reasoned 
those into silence who were insistent on ejaculations. 
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say. He rested on Dewan 
Chamanlal’s shoulders and asked him to repeat in 
his loud voice the few sentences he pronounced in 
his feeble voice. He urged them to be calm and 
shed anger. He said that God was the refuge of all, 
not man, however highly placed he may be. God 
would make right what man spoiled. On his part 
he promised not to rest till peace again ruled Delhi 
as it did before many men of both the communities 
had gone mad. 
DUTY OF THE TWO DOMINIONS 

During day he ‘had seen many Muslim and 
Hindu friends. It was the same sad tale of woes 
whether recited by Hindu sufferers or Muslim. It 
was a shame for both. He claimed to be the equal 
servant of all. He wished they could unitedly make 
up their minds that transfer of population was a 
fatal snare. It meant nothing but greater misery. 
The solution lay in both living in peace and friend- 
ship in their own original homes. It would be 


He had not much to 


madness to make the present estrangement into ° 


permanent enmity. It was the bounden duty of each 
Dominion to guarantee full protection to their 
minorities. Let the two thrash the question out 
among themselves or if need be fight it out and 
make of themselves the laughing stock of the world. 

Gandhiji missed, therefore, in the Qaid-e-Azam’s 
fervent appeal for funds for the Muslim evacuees 
from the Union, any reference to the misdeeds of 
the Muslims in Pakistan. He pleaded for a frank and 
bold acknowledgment by the respective Govern- 
ments of the misdeeds of their majorities. 

ASAF ALI SAHEB 

Lastly, Gandhiji wished to refer to a vague 
insinuation against Asaf Ali Saheb, their Ambassador 
in America. He had been a Congressman ever since 
he had known him. He was a friend of the late 
Hakim Saheb and Dr. Ansari, as he is of the 
Maulana Saheb, who was Congress President 
for-many years and had always been known as a 
staunch nationalist. He knew that Asaf Saheb was 
not recalled from America, but that he had come 
to consult the Prime Minister on many important 
questions. It was a matter of shame that such 
Muslims should not feel at ease with every Hindu 
and Sikh. It was wrong that a single Muslim should 
feel unsafe in Delhi, his Capital. 
New Delhi, 14-9-'47 

OUR DEGRADATION 

Gandhiji said that he went to two Muslim 
refugees’ camps in Idgah and opposite. No Muslim 
bore an angry look. They seemed to be poor. There 
was a very old man who was mere skin and bone. 
Every rib was to be seen. He was stabbed in 
several places. By his side was a woman equally 


injured. Though not so old, she was in a dilapidated . 


condition. He hung his head in shame when he 
saw them. For him all men and women were the 
same, no matter what religion they professed. 
SANITATION OF REFUGEE CAMPS 
Then he observed the insanitation of the gamps. 
They were filthy beyond description. In the Idgah 
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the pages was dry. He did not inquire where the 
refugees could get their water from. The inmates 
performed natural functions anyhow. If he was the 
camp commandant and the military and the police 
were under him, he would- take up the shovel and 
the pickaxe himself and ask the help of the 
military and the police to do likewise and then 
ask the retugees to follow suit so that the camps 
would be in a perfectly sanitary condition. As it was, 
the ground itself was a rubbish heap on which no 
human being should be asked to live before it was 
thoroughly cleaned out. It required no money, it 
required a little forethought and the possession of 
a sanitary’ sense wuaich would refuse to tolerate 
insanitation. The Hindu camps were no better on this 
score. Insanitation was a national defect or better 
still a vice of which as a free nation the sooner 
they got rid the better it was for them. 


DUTY OF THE GOVERNMENTS AND THE PEOPLE 


From these camps his thoughts turned to the 
cause of this dislocation on a scale which arrested 
the progress of the nation. Why were so many 
Hindus and Sikhs coming away from the Western 
Pakistan provinces? Was it a crime to be a Hindu 
or a Sikh? Or were they coming away out 
of sheer cussedness? Or was it a punishment for 
what their confreres had done in the East? Then 
he thought of the Union. Why were the Muslims of 
Delhi frightened into leaving their homes? Had 
both the Governments broken down? Why did the 
populace ignore its Government ? The Muslims had 
unlicensed arms. There was the Government to see 
to it that those arms were taken away from the 
unlawful possessors. If they were incompetent, they 
were to give place to better men. The Government 
was what they, the people, made it. It was wholly 
wrong and undemocratic for individuals to take the 
law into their own hands. This lawlessness boded 
no good for India whether it was rampant in Paki- 
stan or the Union. He was in Delhi to ‘do or die.’ 
He had no desire to witness the mad fratricide, 
this national suicide, their betrayal of their own 
Government. May God help them to regain their 
lost sanity ! 
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THE VICIOUS CIRCLE. 


Gandhiji visited Wah Camp near Rawalpindi on 
his way back from Kashmir on the 5th of the last 
month. The refugees there were insistent that they 
should be removed to the Indian Union before the 
15th of August, when Pakistan would be a reality. 
They were convinced that they could not live in 
safety and honour in Pakistan. Gandhiji pleaded 
with them to be calm and not to give way to panic. 
He was of the opinion’that once Pakistan was a 
reality, repetition of lawlessness would be unlikely. 
What had happened in Rawalpindi, Lahore and 
other places was dreadful, but at that time there 
was no popular ministry in the Punjab. He said that 
he would have liked to stay with them himself till 
the 15th of August, but he was under promise to 
reach Bengal before that date. Therefore, he asked 
me to stay there instead of him. I could leave the 
camp any day after the 15th and join him. 

I stayed there fully convinced that it was wrong 
for the Hindus and Sikhs to flee from Pakistan. 
They had inhabited that land from generations and 
were entitled to live there. If Indians could fight 
for their rights in South Africa, were they to 
relinquish their homes in Pakistan ? 

I placed my ideas before the refugees. Some 
appreciated them, some were resentful. They were 
not prepared to live the life of hostages, they 
said. They would rather be beggars in the Indian 
Union than be big landlords in Pakistan, where even 
the honour of their womenfolk was not safe. I 
tried to impress upon them that the right thing for 


us would be to die in defence of our honour rather 
than be bullied out. 


I visited a few villages from where the people 
had fled. In one village the Muslim landlord had 
given protection tothe minority community and had 
nipped the trouble in the bud. There had been only 
three deaths and a few houses had been burnt. I 
was told that the Hindus would be welcome if they 
came back. But in some other villages they were 
not wanted back. I was puzzled as to what to say 
to the people under the circumstances. The Deputy 
_ Commissioner came and assured me that the refugees 


would be quite safe and soon rehabilitation would 
become possible 


But the trouble started again in spite of the 
efforts of the Deputy Commissioner to control the 
situation.. East Punjab was reported to be avenging 
Rawalpindi and the whole of West Punjab ‘flared 
up to avenge the happening in East Punjab. The 
vicious circle has been going on for the last one 
year. Trouble broke out in Calcutta on the 16th of 
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mioase't last year. Noakhali, we were ole was the 


revenge of Calcutta, Bihar avenged Noakhali with 
a vengeance. As a result came the massacre and 
untold brutalities of Rawalpindi and N. W. F. J: 
Thus did the circle of revenge continue to grow 


wider. If it is not stopped at some stage, it ‘might 
engulf the whole of India. 


By the time I was to leave Wah Camp, life had 
become most uncertain there. It was not possible 


‘to leave them then. More refugees started pouring 


in. They were attacked on the way and many of 
them including women and children arrived in a 
terrible condition. My faith was shaken. No longer 
could I tell the refugees in the camp that they must 
not think of leaving Pakistan.e There were stories 
about the partisan behaviour of the police and the 
military and a young Muslim officer of nationalistic 
views told me that there was much truth in that. 
I had to acknowledge defeat and write to respon- 


sible quarters in the Indian Union pleading for 
speedy evacuation of the Wah Camp. 


Towards the end of August, one refugee train 
which had gone full of Muslim evacuees to Rawal- 
pindi brought away 1700 non-Muslim refugees from ~ 


Wah Camp and aeroplanes started bringing away 
a few hundreds everyday. 


In the meantime Gandhiji had been working the 
miracle in Calcutta and had apparently established 
peace there. Our only contact’ with the outside 
world at Wah Camp was the radio. It gave news 
of happenings of East Punjab only. Not a word was 
said about the happenings in West Punjab. It 
distressed the non-Muslim refugees. The news of 
Gandhiji’s fast perturbed everybody, and induced 
the refugees to permit me to leave the camp, parti- 


cularly in view of the fact that evacuation of the 
camp had already started. 


I left West Punjab by an aeroplane bringing 
refugees to Delhi, and from there proceeded to, 
Calcutta. Gandhiji’s fast had come to an end by 
the time I reached there. I was seeing him after 
a month. He was weak but cheerful, and there 
was an atmosphere of hope and goodwill between 
the two communities all around him in contrast 
to the bitterness and despair in the Punjab. The 
Hindus and the Muslims had both become sick of the 
strife that had been going on off and on for over 
a year in Calcutta and it was sweet to be in peace 


once again. There were many sceptics who felt it 


was just a temporary phase. It was only the 
Hindus who had surrendered their weapons to 
Gandhiji, they said. Not a single Muslim had 
surrendered arms. That showed that they were 
not sincere. Gandhiji brushed aside these arguments. 


‘Trust begets trust’ is the maxim he always acts 
upon. Human nature is essentially good. It wants 


peace. Fhe Muslims would surrender arms, he said. 
Moreover the Government was there to punish 
law-breakers. Let one side at least be correct. 

He had said that he would fast unto death if 
there was a repetition of insanity in Bihar. When he 
delayed his departure for Noakhali and stayed on 
in Calcutta at the request of Muslim friends, he 
said the same thing for Noakhali. And now he 
repeated the pledge with regard to Calcutta. If 
the peace in Calcutta proved short-lived and there 
was a flare up of communal frenzy once again, 
he would undertake a fast unto death, wherever 
he was, he said. All this made friends anxious. 
Will he survive all this? But he has always lived 
for peace and has placed himself entirely in the 
hands of God. He does not wish to live in the 
midst of the hatred one sees everywhere. ‘Either 


I quench the flames or perish in the attempt,” he - 


has solemnly declared. 
I had the feeling that on hearing the news iiss 
I brought him from West and East “Punjab, he 
would agree that there was no way to avoid 
exchange of population. But I was disillusioned. He 
was unshaken in the belief that it was an_ utterly 
wrong step. The division of India had been a wrong 
step. It could not be righted by another wrong 
step. The minorities should stay where they were 
and bravely face death if it became inevitable. In 
the meantime it was the duty of the Governments 
on both sides to ensure the. protection of the 
minorities. It was no use saying they had no control 
_ over the people. They should perish in the attempt, 
if need be. He left Calcutta for the Punjab on the 
7th September to help to put a stop to anarchy 
there if he could possibly do-so. 
On his way to the Punjab, he came to Delhi, 
to find it enveloped in the flames of communal 
frenzy. And as is his wont, he has decided to stay 


here till peace is established in the city. He has: 


been visiting the Hindu and Muslim refugee camps 
in Delhi almost everyday. The Hindus are angry 


with him because they feel that he is partial towards. 


’ the Muslims. Most of the Muslims, on the other 
hand, feel that he is a Hindu after all and must 
be partial towards them. He quietly puts up with 
the angry looks and words of both and calmly 
tells them their duty. They must not take the law 
‘into their own hands. They should give a chance 
to their Governments to right the wrong. If retalia- 
tion and violence must rule the day, let there be 
a regular war, but this savagery must cease on 
either side. As for him he is convinced that the 
only true law of life is to return good for evil. 
Will either side listen to ‘him ? 

Indians must realize that the result of the 
present anarchy can only be a return of slavery of 
a far worse type than before. ‘‘I do not wish to 
live to see that day,” says Gandhiji and his anguish 
is shared by many. We have made tremendous 
sacrifices to win freedom. Is it too much to sacri- 
fice the desire for revenge for the sake of that 
hard-won freedom ? 


New Delhi, 15-9-'47 S. N. 
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GANDHIJI’S POST- PRAYER SPEECHES 
New Delhi, 15-9-'47 
HEART SEARCHING 

During the night as I heard what should have 
been the soothing sound of gentle life-giving rain, 
my mind went out to the thousands of refugees 
lying about in the open camps in Delhi. I was 
sleeping snugly in a verandah protecting me on 
all sides. But for the cruel hand of man against 
his brother, these thousands of men, women and 
children would not be shelterless and in many cases 
foodless. In some places they could not but be in 
knee-deep water. Was it all inevitable ? The answer 
from within was an emphatic No. Was this the first 
fruit of freedom, just a month old baby? These 
thoughts have haunted me throughout these last 
twenty hours. My silence has been a blessing. It 
has made me enquire within. Have the citizens of 
Delhi gone mad ? Have they no humanity left in 
them ? Have love of the country and its freedom 
no appeal for them? I must be pardoned for putting 
the first blame on the Hindus and Sikhs. Could 


_ they not be men enough to stem the tide of hatred ? 


I would urge the Muslims of Delhi to shed all fear, 
trust God and discover all the arms in their 
possession which the Hindus and the Sikhs fear they 


have. Not that the former too do not have any. 


The question is one of degree. Either the minority 

tely upon God and His creature man to do the 

right thing or rely upon their fire-arms to defend 

themselves against those whom they must not trust. 
TRUST YOUR GOVERNMENT _ 

My advice is precise and firm. Its soundness is 
manifest. Trust your Government to defend every 
citizen against wrongdoers, however well-armed 
they may be. Further, trust it to demand and get 
damages for every member of the minority 
wrongfully dispossessed. All that neither Government 
can do is to resurrect the dead. The people of 


Delhi will make it difficult to demand justice from 


the Pakistan Governnaent. Those who seek justice 
must do justice, must have clean hands. Let the 
Hindus and the Sikhs take the right step and invite 
the Muslims who have been driven out of their 
homes to return. If they can take this courageous 
step worthy from every point of view, they 
immediately reduce the refugee problem to its 
simplest terms. They will command recognition from 
Pakistan, nay from the whole world. They will 
save Delhi and India from disgrace and ruin. For me, 
transfer of millions of the Hindus and the Sikhs and 
the Muslims is unthinkable.. It is wrong. The wrong 
of Pakistan will be undone by the right of a resolute 
non-transfer of population. I hope I shall have the 
courage to stand by it, even though mine may be ° 
the solitary voice in its favour. 
Ganesh Lines, Delhi, 17-9-'47 
No IMPOSING 

There was a very big gatherimg of workmen of 
the Delhi Cloth Mills and others from outside in 
the spacious courtyard of the Lines. Gandhiji had 
gone there at the instamce of the workmen who 


used to supply volunteers whenever he stayed at 
( Continued’ on p. 350) 
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TO THE MUSLIMS IN THE UNION. 


[On the 19th of this month Gandhiji addressed 
a small gathering of Muslims in the Daryaganj Mosque. 
A report of the meeting and the address is given here. 
—§. N.] 
NOTHING IN PANIC 
Some Muslim friends had asked Gandhiji to 
visit the Muslim localities in the city so that 
those inhabitants who were still there might not 
leave their homes out of panic. Gandhiji readily 
agreed and began by visiting the Daryaganj area 
this evening. The desertéd appearance of the 
houses and shops, a few of which had been looted, 
oppressed him. About a hundred Muslims had 
gathered in the house of Asaf Ali Saheb. They 
told Gandhiji that they wanted to live in India 
as loyal citizens of the Union, but they wanted an 
assurance of safety, particularly from the partisan 
behaviour of the police. Some of them were in 
tears when they narrated their plight. They did 
not approve of what the Muslims in Pakistan had 
done. But innocent people should not be made to 
pay for the guilt of others. 
RELY ON GOD 
Addressing them Gandhiji said that they bad to 
be brave and declare firmly that they would not 
leave their homes whatever might happen. They 
should look to none but God for their safety and 
protection. He was there to do whatever he could. 
He had pledged himself to do or die in Noakhali, 
Bihar, Calcutta and now in Delhi. He would not 
ask those who had left their homes to come back 
till there was real peace and the Hindus, the Sikhs 
and the Muslims agreed to live as brothers without 
the help of the police and the military. 
GOVERNMENT ASSOCIATION 
He was the friend and servant of the Muslims 
as of the Hindus and others. He would not rest 
till every Muslim in the Union, who wished to live 
as a loyal citizen of the Union, was back in his 
home living in peace and security and the Hindus 
and the Sikhs returned likewise to their homes. He 
had served the Muslims for a lifetime in South 
Africa and in India. He could never forget the unity of 
the Khilafat days. It did not last, but it demonstrated 
the possibilities of lasting friendship between the 
Hindus and the Muslims. That was what he lived 
for and worked for. He was on his way to the Punjab 
to see that all the Hindus and the Sikhs who had been 
turned out of Pakistan should be able to return 
to their homes and live there in safety and honour. 
But on his way ‘he was held up at Delhi and 
he would not leave it till real peace returned to 
the capital. Even if he was the only one to say it, 
he would never advise the Muslims to leave their 
homes. If they lived as law-abiding, honest and 
loyal citizens of India, no one could touch them. 
He was not the Government, but he had influence 
with those in the Government. He had had long 
talks with them. They did not believe that in India 
the Muslims had no place or that if the Muslims 
wished to stay there they had to do so as slaves’‘of 
the Hindus. Some people had said that Sardar Patel 
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encouraged the idea of Muslims going away to 
Pakistan. The Sardar was indignant at the suggestion. 
But he told him ( Gandhiji ) that he had reasons to 
suspect that the vast majority of the Muslims in 
India were not loyal to India. For such people 
it was better to go to Pakistan. But the Sardar 
did not let his suspicion colour his actions. 
Gandhiji was convinced that for the Muslims who 
wished to be citizens of the Indian Union, loyalty to 
the Union must come before everything else and 
they should be prepared to fight against the whole 
world for their country. Those who wished to go to 
Pakistan were free to do so. Only he did not wish 
a single Muslim to leave the Union out of fear of the 
Hindus.or the Sikhs. Muslims ine Delhi had assured 
him by their written declaration that they were 
loyal citizens of the Union. He would believe their 
word as he wished others to believe his. As such 
it was the duty of the Government to protect them. 


He for one would not like to live if he could not 
achieve that. The wrong had to be undone wherever 


it was. Abducted . women had to be returned, 
forcible conversions considered null and void. The 
Hindus and Sikhs of Pakistan and the Muslims of 
East Punjab had to be reinstalled in their own 
homes. In Pakistan ‘and the Union they should 
produce conditions that not even a little girl, 
whatever her religion, should feel insecure. He was © 
glad to have read the statement of Khaliquzzaman 
Saheb and of the Muslims of Muzaffarnagar. But 
before he proceeded to .Pakistan he had to help 
to quench the fire in Delhi. If India and Pakistan 
were to be perpetual enemies and go to war against 
each other, it would ruin both the dominions and 


their hard-won freedom would be soon lost. He did 
not wish to live to see that day. 


Maulana Ahmad Said appealed to the Muslims 
to see that unlicensed arms were surrendered. 
Gandhiji was taken to some purdanashin ladies 
before leaving the place. They said that their 
hopes were fixed on him. He said that they 
should rely on none but God. He was trying to 
do his best. 


Playing at Cross Purposes 
The Government of Great Britain has directed 


the automobile industry to export about 75 per 
cent. of its production. Irrespective of the demand 


in the country itself, Britain wants to have a large 


export trade in its manufactured goods so that it 
may meet its requirements in import of food. 


This is only one side of the picture. In the 
world today everybody is in the same position. The 
devastated countries of Europe also require food. 
France is eager to export even shoddy manufactures 
of the present day, which do not come up to the 
pre-war standards. 

On the other side, where are the. countries 
which can afford to import these cars ? Surely, 
selling cars to America will be carrying coals to 


Newcastle. Even poor India is short of food and 
has to place restrictions on the import of cars. Such 


being the case, it ought to be evident that the 
economic development of Great Britain is lopsided 
and will not fit into a properly balanced economy 
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of the world. The British authorities will do well 
to investigate what sections of their economy can 
be prunned to fit into the post-war world. Britain 
trying to sell her cars to India and such other 
countries which have to give priority to food, is a 
game at cross purposes and one may be forgiven 
if one sees the germ of conflict in such a programme 
of expansion on the one side and one of restriction 
on the other. 


Cok 
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MY DUTY 
( By M. K. Gandhi ) 

This heading has reference only to my duty 
about the conducting of the Harijan papers. A fair 
number of replies have been received in answer 
to my querry. The majority of the readers with a 
few exceptions want the papers to be continued. 
The purport of these letters is that the readers 
desire my views on the present day topics. This 
_ means that probably after my death these will no 
longer be required. 

My death can take place in three ways: 

1. The usual dissolution of the body. 

2. Only the eyes move but the mind no 
longer works. 

3. The body and mind may work but I 
may withdraw from all public activity. 

The first kind overtakes everybody —some die 
today, others tomorrow. It demands no consideration. 


The second variety is to be wished by or for 
nobody. I for one do not wish for any such 
imbecile state. It is a burden on earth. « 


The third variety does demand serious consi- 
deration. Some readers - suggest that the period of 
my active life should be over now. A new age for 
India began on 15th August last. There is no place 
for me in that age. I detect anger in this advice 
as it is worded. It therefore carries little 
weight with me. Such counsellors are few. I have 
to come to an independent conclusion. The Harijan 
papers are being conducted and published under 
the Navajivan Trust. The trustees can stop publi- 
cation whenever they choose. They have full powers. 
They do not desire any such stoppage. My life 
line is cast in active public service. I have not 
attained the state which is known as ‘action in 
inaction’. My activity, therefore, seems at present 
to be destined to continue till the last breath. Nor 
is it capable of being divided into water-tight 
compartments. The root of all lies in Truth other- 
wise known to me as _ Non-violence. 
the papers must continue as_ they are. 
enough for me.” 

New Delhi, 22-9.'47 
(Rendered from the original in Gujarati) 


Hence 
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THE ROOT AND THE FRUIT 

An English journalist came to Beliaghatta the 
other day. It was a busy day for Gandhiji and he 
could spare only a few minutes for the English 
friend. But within that brief interview a question 
was raised and discussed, which I should like very 
much to share with the readers. 

Although Gandhiji’s activities ranged from wide 
social and political fields to the smallest and 
intensely personal ones, the journalist asked him, 
how he was able to maintain a spirit of detachment 
in such a surprising manner. Gandhiji replied that 
it was not true that he was never off his balance. 
Such occasions were rare, yet the long exercise of 


self-restraint enabled him, through God’s grace, to 
keep his irritation within very narrow bounds. 


This led the interviewer on to a more funda- 
mental question. From a reading of Gandhiji’s 
writings, the friend had gathered that the root of 
all of Gandhiji’s activities was the desire for 
moksha, emancipation. But why was not this aspect 
emphasized sufficiently? | : 

Gandhiji replied by taking recourse to_a simile. 
He said the desire for moksha was indeed there, 
but it was not meant for anyone other than the 
individual himself. The world was interested in the 
fruits, not the root. For the tree itself, however, 
the chief concern should be not the fruit, but the 
root. It was in the depth of one’s own being that 
the individual had to concentrate. He had to nurse 
it with the water of his labour and suffering. The 
root was his chief concern. But society was 
concerned with the fruit alone. It had no other 
data for. judgment than the fruits. Was not a tree 
judged by its fruits ? - 

It was this practice of trying to limit himself to 
the root, and then not be concerned about the 
fruit that had given Gandhiji the apparent detach- 
ment which the English friend had noticed. But, 
in his personal opinion, he was yet far from the 
fullness of its realization. He was still a soul 
yearning to be wholly free, but ever failing to 
reach the ideal which he knew to be true. Hence, 
it would be enough it he could take care of the 
immediate task before him, whether great or small, 


_ with all the care and freedom from bias or mental 


worries which he could bring to bear upon it. 
Calcutta, 4-9-'47 N. K. BOSE 
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‘CO-OPERATIVE PRODUCTION OF 
COCOA-NUT OIL AS A REHABILITA- 
TION AND RELIEF MEASURE 


The experiment of organizing production of 
cocoa-nut oil as a cottage occupation is being tried 
by us to. provide relief to poor people in the riot- 
affected villages round about the Bhatialpur Centre. 
The enterprise is being carried out through what 
is intended to develop into a_ multi-purpose 
cO-operative society. Four rupees per seer is the 
price paid to members. Non-members will get 
Rs. 3 per seer only. One of the conditions of 
membership is that one should become self-sufficient 
in the matter of clothing for himself and his family; 
for, we do not want to put money into leaky 
pockets to benefit the blackmarketeers in cloth. 
To this end each member is required to learn spinning 
and the allied processes himself and make members 
of his family do the same and grow at least four 
plants of tree-cotton for each member of the family. 
Cotton from these plants. will belong to, and be 
taken delivery of, by the co-operative society, and 
distributed free to those who spin for themselves. 
Till an oil-producer qualifies himself for membership 
by delivering the stipulated self-grown cotton, the 
additional one rupee per seer will remain with the 
society as his share capital deposit. 


Cocoa-nut oil production will thus immediately. 
put some money into the pockets of the needy who 
are willing to work. To give them their money’s 
worth, it is proposed to provide such of them as will 
put in two hour’s free labour for common’ good one 
seer of rice at control price. Free service at pesent 
consists in helping to repair village communications, 
build new roads, bridges etc., clear tanks and above 
all, grow more food in their own and other people’s 
badis by planting jal cochus and introducing pani 
phal (singhoria ) in tanks which are at present 
choked with weeds and good for nothing else. 


The second part of the scheme would be to 
utilize by-products by manufacturing useful articles 
out of cocoa-nut shell and coir and bresetvipe the 
chhoba and maska as a standby in time of famine. 
Cocoa-nut shell can be turned into beautiful tea- 
cups, sugar pots etc., as experiments conducted by 
the Kazirkhil Camp have shown. Coir can be turned 
into string which is at present selling at Rs. 2-8-0 
per seer and is in universal demand in these parts 
as an indispensable hut-building material. Cocoa-nut 
shell can further be manufactured into buttons. 
Chhoba and maska preserved by the addition of 
sugar or gur or by salting and dehydration represents 
the entire nourishing content of the cocoa-nut which 
is nature’s complete food. The only thing that is 
reduced is the oil content which is found in excess 
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of the human requirement in the natural state. To ° 


put this part of the scheme into operation will be 
needed a few hand mathines and the help of a 
technical expert to teach the various manufacturing 
processes to the people. 


So far only the first part of the scheme and a very, 
small part of the second have been put into operation. 


Cocoa-nut oil production was started on the 17th 
of April. Production for the first fortnight was only 
4 seers and odd. It was suspended on 12th June, 
the production for the closing and the penultimate 
weeks respectively being 16 and 14 tins of 19 seers 
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each, equivalent to Rs. 1,216 and Rs. 1,064. The total 
amount of oil produced so far is nearly 50 tins 
worth Rs. 3,800. [It gave occupation in the closing 


stages to 130 families, 97 being Hindus and 33 
Mussalmans and in fact was the only thing that 
stood between them and starvation. It enables a 
woman to earn about Rs. 2-2-0 per day. Total amount 
put into the pockets of the poor during the one 
month and a half that it was in operation came to 
about Rs. 1,600,the amount of share capital deposit 
with the co-operative society being nearly Rs. 900. 
Some of the women have accumulated amounts 
up to Rs. 20 to 30 which they had never done in 
their life-time before and all this in one month. 
Under the self-help and self-sufficiency part of the 
scheme, 6,581 jal-cochus, 420 tan cochus, 650 cotton 
plants plus 320 seedlings have been successfully 
grown in the five villages of Bhatialpur, Karatkhil, 
Mogarpara, Narayanpur and Rezakpur so far and are 
estimated to yield 350 mds, of tubers for food and 
1,950 lbs of lint equivalent to 8,700 yards of cloth. 
Oil is delivered by the producers almost through- 
out the week but principally onthe two market 
days — Monday and Friday. Payment is made on the 
spot to enable them to make their weekly purchases 
of household requirements and to procure a supply 
of cocoa-nuts for .extracting oil. Cocoa-nut market 
subsequently went up from 8 and 10 cocoa-nuts for 
the rupee to 5 only, thus making cocoa-nut oil 
production almost uneconomical. If production is 
to be resumed, we must not only have a sufficient 
cash advance in hand to cover the price of the oil 
delivered and received at our centre during the 
fortnight but also to enable us to stock a sufficient 
supply of cocoa-nuts to protect the producers from 
the fluctuations of the bi-weekly local market, and 
to give them the benefit of cheap cocoa-nut market 
in Lakhipur or ‘elsewhere whenever favourable 
opportunity may present itself. We must have cash 
advance to enable us to purchase a sufficient supply 
of tins or screw cap barrels, to engage a tin-smith 
for sealing them as soon as they are filled and to 
meet the expenses of transporting tins from Karatkhil 
to Commilla, Chandpur or elsewhere. The following 
is a rough estimate of the minimum cash advance 
required to work the scheme on the basis of a 
fortnightly delivery of oil against cash payment. A 
more frequent delivery would be uneconomical. 
Price of oil to be paid to the producers at — 
the rate of Rs. 4/- per seer on a fortnightly 
estimate of 40 tins of nearly 19 seers each 3000-0-0 


For stocking cocoa-nuts 500-0-0 
For the purchase of tins, for engaging the 
services of a tin-smith 


200-0-0 
Other incidental charges, e.g. stocking fuel. 
for the preservation of chhoba and maska 
during the rainy weather, installing pans 
and ovens for those who are too poor to 
own the necessary implements themselves 300-0-0 
Total  4000-0-0 
N. B. All this will be non-recurring charge as the 
cost of tins and transporting oil, sealing of tins etc. is 
to be in addition to Rs. 4/- per seer that is to be paid 
against the delivery of oil at Commilla. P. 
[ This deserves wide publicity. 


On the way to Patna, 6-8-'47 —M. K. G.] 
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A VISIT TO SARAN 
I 
EXPERIMENTAL LABORATORIES 
Gandhiji is trying to work out in Bihar and 
Noakhali Hindu-Muslim relationship based on non- 
violence, upon which depends the future destiny 
of the Indian Union and Pakistan: whether they 
ultimately realize the strength of their common 


interests or engaged in a death grapple they go to ° 


the bottom in the whirlpool of power politics. Here, 
in Bihar and Noakhali, he has vowed to “Do or 
Die”. As he is forced to be physically away from 
his experimental laboratories, it has fallen to the 
lot of those of us whom he has left behind to 
carry his message of love and hope to the bewildered 
masses, terror-struck by the consequences of their 
own madness. 

Rarely in recent history has there been such 
a large scale exploitation of the baser instincts of 
the dumb millions, -whose noble and fundamental 
instincts it was the duty of thé leaders to interpret 
and direct. 

The spark in the powder magazine of Siwan, a 
sub-division of the Saran district of Bihar, which 
was immediately extinguished by the prompt action 
of the local police, became the occasion of my 
belated visit to the district. 

NoT AN EASY DISTRICT 

Saran is by no means an easy district. The 
O. T. R., with its supreme contempt for the 
virtue of punctuality, carrying passengers as 
easily on the roof as inside it, very obligingly 
stopping in response to the pull of the chain, was 
enough to give me a taste of the place and the 
people as soon as I started for it from Patna. It 
is a sad commentary on the fruits of 1942. The 
general lawlessness prevalent in parts of Bihar bodes 
ill for the future of our hard-won independence. 

WORTHY OF EMULATION 

When the riot broke out in Chapra, it was 
quickly controlled and was not allowed to spread. 
Perfect peace has been maintained ever since. All 
this has been due to the indefatigable and selfless 
efforts of Pandit Girish Tiwari, the hero of Saran, 
working in close co-operation with the officials 
who are a brilliant set in that district. The District 
Magistrate of Chapra and ‘the D..S. P., Siwan, 
specially stand in refreshing contrast to the general 
background of corruption and inefficiency, which 
is eating into the vitals of many of our provincial 
administrations today. 

During my four-day stay in Saran, I visited 
Chapra, Paighambarpur, Siwan and Hasanpura. 
Seven meetings were held with the local representa- 
tives of the Muslim League, Nationalist Muslims, 
Congressmen, and other Hindus. Apart from«meeting 
refugees and other individuals two public meetings 
were addressed including the one at Hasanpura 
containing nearly three thousand villagers. The 
contact with the masses and their leaders thus 
established, enabled me, I hope, to read fairly 
accurately the underlying currents of feeling which 
were disturbing the masses. 
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” REHABILITATION 
My first task on reaching the district, however, 


was to see rehabilitation in practice. The following 
official figures speak for themselves : 


Houses Houses Murders Injuries 
burnt renovated 
1. Chapra Town 94 90 85) «6 20 
2. Jalalpur 78 73 15 40 
3. Khodaibagh 10 ) 16 13 
4. Paighambarpur 76 74 31 13 
5. Rasulpur - ae 7 - 
6. Darni. Bazar - : 2 5 
Total 258 246 106 91 


Total Relief Grant spent upto 10th July, 1947, is 
Rs. 38,995. 

Number of persons receiving it: 235 ; 

Advance made for house building grants 
10th July, 1947 is Rs. 1,18,673. 

Other twelve houses are under construction. 
The entire work has been completed within two 
months due to the untiring effort and personal 
supervision of the District Magistrate and the 
officers he was able to inspire, and that prevented 
the work from going the contractor’s way. Most 
of the refugees who had not left the province 


have returned. 
PSYCHOLOGICAL FACTOR 


The masses have confidence in the honesty and 
capacity of the present officers to maintain law 
and order. Between the two communities also, a 
fair amount of confidence has been restored. The 
spirit of aggressiveness among the majority of the 
Hindus has disappeared. The credit for the change 
in spirit and quick rehabilitation must go to Pandit 
Girish Tiwari and the district authorities who, 


by their sympathetic, but firm attitude, prevented 
the work of rehabilitation from being sabotaged. 


A FULFILMENT 
In Paighambarpur where Badshah Khan paneer 


with the help of the Hindus and Mohammedans 
of the locality, started clearing the debris of the 
local mosque, has arisen an entirely new village 
with its own mosque, its school, its huts, built by 
the joint efforts of the Hindus and the Muslims. 
So high was the spirit that the work was not 
abandoned by labourers from the surrounding villages 
even when plague broke out in the village and 
two of the Hindu labourers fell victims to it. The 
Government officer-in-charge at the risk of his 
own life looked after these labourers who were 
ultimately saved. 

There is free intercourse between the two 
communities. There is perfect co-operation in 
agricultural operations, which is in_ refreshing 
contrast to the ugly economic boycott which one 
sees almost everywhere in the riot-affected areas 
in Noakhali and Bihar. Recently, when as a 
repercussion of the recent Calcutta riots in which 
some of the Hindu members of the locality were 
killed, a mosque was pulled down, through the 
persuasion of Pandit Girish Tiwari, the Hindus are 


rebuilding it by themselves. It could not be 
otherwise. 
Patna, 15-7-'47 


upto 


DEV PRAKASH NAYYAR 
(To be continued ) 
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“AN ABORTIVE CONFERENCE 


Tke Indian Shipping Delegation, to which were 
nominated various ship-owners and representatives 
of Shipping Companies by the Government of India, 
met the British representatives, nominated by 
H. M. G. in London, on 16th and 18th of July 
last. The discussion lasted barely three hours in 
all. In fact, there was hardly any discussion at all. 
The Conference broke down on the very presenta- 
tion of credentials and terms of reference. How 
could it have been otherwise ? 

THE PERSONNEL 

The formation of both the Delegations would 
seem to have been badly conceived from the very 
start. Shipping, as we have pointed out, is a 
national question and has to be decided by people 
who represent the economic policy of the country. 
Transport, which should include shipping, is a 
valve through which expression can-be given to the 
social and economic ideals of a nation. Therefore, 
any discussions which do not take into considera- 
tion this aspect of the shipping question will not 
be of any use to the country. Whoever chose the 
delegates on either side would appear to have had 
no regard for this aspect of the question. The 
Indian delegates and the British representatives 
were chosen from among the vested interests who 
are keen to push, their own business interests under 
the plea of national economy. The personnel of 
each group was known to the other as being their 
competitors in the business. We all know what 
this means in the Shipping Lines. Cut-throat 
competition has been more or less the rule of the 
day not only amongst the different nationals 
representing the shipping industry but among our 
own shippers. | 

.THE MONOPOLY | 

At this stage three of the most competent ship- 
pers of the world, viz., Germany, Italy and Japan 
are hors de combat. This brings into the field only 
the British and ~ American interests to deal with. 
Of these, as far as India is concerned, Great Britain 
practically holds a monopoly of Indian Shipping. 
This being so, the bargaining power is cent per 
cent on the ‘British side. Under these conditions 
can any sahe person expect the monopolists to 
drop the business in favour of. their aspiring pigmy 
competitors ? Sir William Currie, the Chairman of 
the Conference and leader of the British represen- 
tatives, practically said in so many words that they 
cannot waste time listening to the claims of the 
Indian Delegation. 

OUR REPRESENTATIVES 

If we analyse the composition of the Indian 
Delegation itself, we would find that it was com- 
posed of vested interests which had kept down 
their own fellow countrymen under one plea or 


another. Some of them represented “ conference 
lines”, which means monopolies and combines 
working together in consultation on agreed 


terms, keeping out the less fortunate shippers 
who were neither powerful enough to be admitted 
to the conference lines nor were ship-owners. A 
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great many shippers carry on the shipping industry 
not in their own bottoms but in chartered steamers. 
Any decision on the national shipping must include 
the meanest of those engaged in this occupation. 
The Delegation nominated by the Government of 
India was not, therefore, representative of all aspects 
of Indian shipping interests. It ma e said to 
represent the more powerful eleme of Indian 
shipping which have been known to use ruthless 
methods in dealing with their own nationals as 
competitors. These combines decide the cargoes 
which a steamer may load and lay heavy penalties 
on disobedience to their rule. These factors may 
be presumed to be not unknown eto the British 
representatives. With what face can we now go 


and ask the British representatives to drop business 
in favour of this powerful group ? 


No APPEAL 
There was practically no basis for appeal other 


than one business group asking another to give a 


part of their business in their favour. This can 
hardly be called an appeal. In every one of us there 
is an altruistic side. Negotiations properly conceived 
should aim at touching the idealistic in man. If a 
person goes to a rich man owning several houses, 
and asks him to give up the house in which he 
lives in favour of the applicant so that the latter 
can occupy it, the result will probably be a resort 
to the revolver. On the other hand, if the owner 
of several houses was appealed to by one who did 
not need a house for himself, but for some public 
use, such as aschool or a_ hospital, and asked the 
owner to donate one of his houses for such purpose, 
it may be, that the owner will not only accede to 
the request but may even goto the extent of 
redecorating and fitting out the house for the 
needed purpose. Similarly, we may presume that 
Sir William Currie and his British colleagues would 
have an idealistic side to their nature which can 
be appealed to if properly approached. The approa- 
chers themselves should not be interested person- 
ally in the transaction. Unfortunately, the last 
attempt was made purely on a business level and 
as Lord Rotherwick of the Clan Line remarked, “It 
seems as though all the ‘give’ is on the British 
side and all the ‘take’ on the Indian side.” This, 
of course, is a correct summing up of the situation 
on the level at which the discussion took place. 
On these grounds, naturally, the British ship-owners 
were put on the guard and, Mr. Keswick of 
the Indo-China Line suggested considering the 
best steps to prevent cut-throat competition 
THE CORRECT APPROACH 
Such being the case, if the Indian shipping 
industry is to follow the country’s économic needs, 
it would be necessary to approac# this whole 
problem from a totally different angle. No vested 
interests on either side should be made to face each 
other as competitors. The past working of the shipping 
industry itself should be inquired into and it should 
be seen if the policy followed by the conference 
lines will answer the purpose of national needs. 
Then negotiations should be started on the principle 
that every independent nation should be able to 
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control its foreign trade through its control over 
its shipping industry. For this purpose, free India 
would require to have its trade carried on with 
the help of steamers under the control of the Indian 
Government. There should be no monopolies or 
combines ich are working for their own selfish 
profits. E citizen who is capable of falling in 
line with the needs of the Government should be 
free to carry on this industry provided he serves 
the national interests at large. 


THE TEMPTATION 

The British representatives desiring individuals 
of the Delegation negotiating with British companies 
on their own ts an undesirable step. This was said 
to be a “practical” approach but we fear that this 
was more a trap to get a stranglehold on the 
industry and make a monopoly of it under British 
control. Great credit is due to Sheth Valchand 
Hirachand, leader of the Indian Delegation, for with- 
standing this temptation and holding together the 
Indian members as one whole. As we have already 
pointed out, shipping is a national industry in which 
private interests should not be allowed to predominate. 
The effect of Indian shippers negotiating separately 
with the British companies would have ultimately 
meant that Indian shipping would have been the cat’s 
paw of British interests, especially as the British 
interests have, at present, an overwhelming share of 
the overseas trade in India. The attempt to break 
‘up the Delegation into its component parts was only 
the extention into the economic sphere of the 
divide and rule policy in politics. 

PUBLIC INTEREST 

The contention that the British shipping industry 
is a private industry built up by private effort 
will not hold water. All the world over shipping 
has always been looked after by the State. In 
England itself the British treasury has advanced 
millions of pounds to Cunard and White Star Lines 
for building steamers from time to time. Under 
the Trade Facilities Act the Government has lent 
over 23 millions to shipping companies. In Germany 
the Government has always been subsidizing the 
shipping companies. So also Italy and Japan have 
built up their shipping industry on the financial 
aid extended to them by their respective Govern- 
ments. In the United States, under the Jones 
White Act of 1928, 21 millions annually were paid 
to private shippers to develop the American 
foreign trade. 

In the light of these it is surprising ‘to find 
that the Government of India felt no call to help 
with the negotiations when -+the Delegation 
confronted a closed door. This may be owing to 
the fact that the Government of India of the time 
was working under the British atmosphere which 
extended only a half-hearted support to Indian 
affairs. 

OuR TASK 

Now that India has attained something of an 
independent status we trust that the Government 
will realize its great responsibilities and follow the 
example set by the other maritime countries in 
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helping to build up a merchant marine worthy of 
the country. In the initial stages it is dangerous to 
allow the foundations to be laid by vested interests. 
The Government itself should have a clearly defined 
policy on shipping and should work up regular 
lines of priorities for developing the national 
economy through the control of shipping. The present 
Indian Government, we are sorry to note, has given 
no thought to this side of the national economy and 


is inclined to leave everything to the vagaries of 
private enterprise. | 


THE DIFFICULTIE 

At the present, even the transfer of ships under 
British register has been banned with the result 
that ship-owners in India cannot get what tonnage 
they require by acquisition. America also is not 
disposed to part with her ships. Both these nations 
are making a bid for the world shipping trade now 
that their competitors from Germany, Italy and 
Japan are outside the arena for the time being. The 
only way at present open to Indian shippers is to 
obtain steamers from such sources as are available 
in North-Western Europe. These steamers from the 
Baltic side are. usually motor-driven with the 
result that engineers experienced in the line not 
being available in India, our shipping companies 
are greatly handicapped. India has been sending our 
Ambassadors and Trade Commissioners to foreign 
lands at $reat public expense. This programme can 
be justified only if these representatives of India 
in foreign lands can use their good office to serve 
the needs of the country and influence those 
Governments to come to India’s help by getting 
the necessary tonnage transferred to India either 


_ through sale or by charter. 


It may be mentioned that we have time and 
again suggested that one way of settling our 
Sterling Balances would be by transferring of 
British steamers to our register. England’s plea that 
Sterling Balances* have to be frozen because of 
her Dollar requirements will not affect this type 
of transaction. Here no dollars are involved. Great 
Britain can, if the will is there, pay off a good 
portion of her dues to India by this type of 


_ set-off. 


As a long-term measure the Government of 
India should encourage and subsidize ship building 
in India itself. Ship building is an essential key 
industry for a country situated as India is and it 
deserves every support from the Government. This 
is one of our ancient industries destroyed by the 
British about a century ago. | 

THE FALSE STEP 
Unfortunately, Great Britain is ill-advised in 
trying to build up an Economic Empire largely 
based on shipping and export trade. The last two 
wars do not appear to have taught her the lesson 
that the writing on the wall proclaims to the 
world at large that no nation with a_ lop-sided 


development of its economy in any direction can 
maintain peace.’ If the Scandinavian countries have 


kept aloof from the wars to a large extent, it is 
due to their programme of. self-sufficiency. That 
means every country should have a_ balanced 
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development on all sides, agricultural, industrial, 
shipping, transport, commerce, trade and_ banking. 
These departments should be adequate to meet the 
needs of the country. Any over-development will 
lead ultimately to violence and wars. Hence, in 
the interests of world peace, it is necessary that 
Great Britain should adjust her economy to proper 
proportions. Peace of the world cannot be maintained 
by attempting to keep her competitors in her over- 
developed economy down by force. 


We fear this lesson has not yet come home to 
our Indian Government also. We trust that in 
laying out the economic life of our country this 
aspect of the question will be borne in mind and 
the proposed Planning Commission will see to it 
that all parts of our economic life are adequately 
developed to meet, our needs in the first instance. 
Seeing that up to now our shipping industry has 
not been given a dog’s chance to develop itself, it 
becomes necessary for the Government to put forward 
its best efforts to give it its rightful place in our 
national economy. 

pec. KUMARAPPA 


TO MEMBERS OF THE R. S. S. 


[On the morning ‘of the 16th of this month 
Gandhiji addressed a few words to the members of the 
Rashtriya Sevak Sangha. A report of the meeting and 
the address is given below. —§. N.] 

ONLY SACRIFICE NOT ENOUGH ' 

Addressing about 500 members of the Rashtriya 
Sevak Sangha at the Bhangi Colony, Gandhiji said 
that he had visited the Rashtriya Sevak Sangha 
Camp years ago at Wardha, when the founder, 
Shri Hedgewar was alive. The late Shri Jamnalal 
Bajaj had taken him to the camp and he ( Gandhiji ) 
had been very well impressed by their discipline, 
complete absence of untouchability and rigorous 
simplicity. Since then the Sangha had grown. 
Gandhiji was éonvinced that any organization which 
was inspired by the'ideal of service and self-sacrifice 
was bound to grow in strength. But in order to be 
truly useful, self-sacrifice had to be combined with 
purity of motive and true knowledge. Sacrifice 
without these two had been known to prove 
ruinous to society. 

SANATANI HINDU 

The prayer that was recited at the beginning 
was in praise of Mother India, Hindu culture 
and Hindu religion. He claimed to be a Sanatani 
Hindu. He took the root meaning of the word 
sanatana. No one knew accurately the origin of the 
word Hindu. The name was given to us and we 
had characteristically adopted it. Hinduism had 
absorbed the best of all the faiths of the world 
and in that sense it was not an exclusive religion. 
Hence it could have no quarrel with Islam or its 
followers as unfortunately was the case today. 
When the poison of untouchability entered 
Hinduism, the decline began. One thing was certain, 
and he had been proclaiming it from house tops, 

_that if untouchability lived, Hinduism must die. 
Similarly, if the Hindus felt that in India there was 
no place for any one else except the Hindus and if 
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non-Hindus, especially Muslims, wished to live here, 
they had to live as the slaves of the Hindus, they 
would kill Hinduism. Similarly if Pakistan believed 
that in Pakistan only the Muslims had a rightful 
place and the non-Muslims had to live there on 
sufferance and as their slaves, it would be the 
death-knell of Islam in India. 
GOOD FOR EVIL 

It was an unfortunate fact that India had been 
divided into two parts. If one part went mad and 
did ugly deeds, was the other part to follow suit ? 
There was no gain in returning evil tor evil. 
Religion taught us to return good for evil. 

THE SANGHA’S CLAIM 

He had seen their Guruji a few days ago. He 
had mentioned to him the various complaints about 
the Sangha that he had received in Calcutta and 
Delhi. The Guruji had assured him that though he 
could not vouchsafe for the correct behaviour of 
every member of the Sangha, the policy -of the 
Sangha was purely service of the Hindus and 
Hinduism and that too not at the cost of any one 
else. The Sangha did not believe in aggression. It 


did not believe in ahimsa. It taught the art of 
self-defence. It never taught retaliation. 


Today the ship of India was passing through 
troubled waters. The leaders in charge of the 
Government were the best -that India possessed. 
Some people were dissatisfied with them. He 
would ask them to produce better men if they 
could and he would advise the old guard to hand 
over the reins to their betters. After all the Sardar 
was an old man and Pandit Jawaharlal, though 
not old in years, looked old and haggard under 
the burden he was carrying. They were doing their 
utmost to serve the people, but they could only 
act according to their light. If the vast bulk of 
the Hindus wanted to go in a particular direction, 
even though it might be wrong, no one could 
prevent them from doing so. But even a single 
individual had the right to raise his voice against 
it and give them the warning. That is what 


‘Gandhiji was doing. He was told that he was the 


friend of the Muslims and the enemy of the Hindus 
and the Sikhs. It was true that he was a friend of 
the Muslims, as he was of the Parsis and others. 
In this respect he was the same today as he had 
been since the age of twelve. But those who called 
him the enemy of the Hindus and the Sikhs did not 


know him. He ceuld be enemy of none, much less 


of the Hindus and Sikhs. 
RESULT OF WRONG DOING 

If Pakistan persisted in wrong doing, there was 
bound to be war between India and Pakistan. If 
he had his way, he would have no military; no 
police even. But all this was tall talk. He was not 
the Government. Why did not Pakistan plead 
with the Hindus and the Sikhs and asked them not to 
leave their homes and ensure their safety in every 
way ? Why could not they in the Indian Union 
ensure the safety of every Muslim ? 

Today both the parties appeared to have gone 
crazy. The result could be nothing but destruction 
and misery. 
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DEEDS AND WORDS 
The Sangha was a well-organized, well-disciplined 
body. Its strength could be used in the interests 
of India or against it. He did not know whether 
there was any truthinthe allegations made against 


the Sangha. It was for the Sangha to show by their 
uniform behaviour that the allegations were baseless. 


WHO CAN PUNISH ? 

At the conclusion of the speech, Gandhiji invit- 
ed questions. One person asked if Hinduism permit- 
ted killing of an evil-doer. Gandhiji replied that 
it did and it did not. One evil-doer could not 


punish another. To punish was the function of the 
Government, not that of the public. 


GANDHIJ’’S POST-PRAYER SPEECHES 
( Continued from p. 338) 


the Valmiki Colony. On reaching the place at 6-30 
p.m. Gandhiji tried to speak through the loud- 
speaker, but there being some defect in the instru- 
ment, another instrument was tried. It gave some 
work but not so as to be heard to the farthest end of 
the meeting. But a Punjabi friend offered to repeat 
with his loud voice word for word what Gandhiji 
spoke. The contrivance worked. Gandhiji said that 
after his experience of the last evening, he had decided 
not to offer public prayer unless the whole audience 
without exception wished to have the prayer. He 
had never imposed anything on any one, much less 
could he impose such a highly spiritual thing as 
prayer. The response must be from the heart. There 
could be no question of pleasing him. His prayer 
- meetings had certainly become popular and lacs of 


people seemed to have gained therefrom. But in’ 


_ these times of tension he could understand the resent- 
ment of the sufferers. Only no one should expect 
him to omit that part of the prayer, which to him 
seemed objectionable. It had to be accepted heartily 


as it was or rejected. For him the recitation from 
the Quran was an integral part of the prayer. 


CURB ANGER 

Turning to the burning question of the day 
Gandhiji said that he was prepared to understand 
their resentment and the consequent impatience. 
But if they deserved their independence, they would 
learn to subdue their resentment and trust their 
Government to do the best. He was presenting to 
them not his own way of non-violence, much as 


he would like to. But he knew that he was out of » 


court today. He suggested to them the adoption of 
the path that all democratic nations had adopted. 
In democracy the’ individual will was governed and 


limited by the social will which was the State, which - 


was governed by and for democracy. If every indi- 
vidual took the law into his own hands there was 
no State, it became anarchy, i. e., absence of social 
law or State. That way lay destruction of liberty. 
Therefore, they should subdue their anger and let 


the State secure justice. In his opinion, if they 
permitted the State to do its duty, he had no doubt 


that every Hindu and every Sikh refugee would 
return to his home with honour and dignity. He 
was free to admit that they had suffered much in 
Pakistan, many homes had become desolate, lives 
had been lost, girls had been abducted, there had 
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been forcible conversions. If they had self-control 
and did not allow their anger to get the better of 
their reason, girls would be returned, forcible con- 
versions would be null and void and their properties 


returned to them. But this could not be done if 
they interfered with the even course of justice and 


thus spoiled their own case. They could not expect 
these things if they expected that their Muslim 
brothers and sisters should be driven out of India. He 
regarded any such thing as a monstrous proposition. 
They could not have the cake and eat it. Moreover 


whilst it was true that the minorities, i. e., the 


Hindus and the Sikhs were badly treated in Pakistan, 


it was equally true that the East Punjab has also 
treated its | minority. the Muslims, likewise. 
Guilt could not be weighed in golden scales. He 


had no data to measure the guilt on either side. 
It was surely sufficient to know that both the 
sides were guilty. The universal way to have proper 
adjustment was for both the States to make a 


frank and full confession of guilt on either side 
and come to terms, failing agreement to resort to 


arbitration in the usual manner. The other and 


_rude way was that of war. The thought repelled 


him. But there was no escape from it if there 
was neither agreement nor arbitration. Meanwhile, 


he hoped that wiser counsels would prevail and 


the Muslims who had not of their own free will 
chosen to migrate to Pakistan, should be asked by 
the neighbours to return to their homes with a 


perfect feeling of safety. This could not come 
about with the aid of the military. It could be 
done by return to sanity by the people concerned. 
He had made his final choice. He had no desire 
to live to see the ruin of India through fratricide. 
His incessant prayer was that God would remove 
him before any such calamity descended upon their 


fair land. And he asked the audience to join in 
the prayer. 
LABOUR’S ROLE 


In the end Gandhiji congratulated the working 
class on the Hindus and the Muslims working together. 


‘If they were working in perfect union, they had 


set a noble example. Workmen should have no 
communalism among them. Had he not said that 
if they knew their power and used it wisely and 


constructively, they would become the real rulers 
and the employers would be their trustees and 


friends in need and deed? This happy state of 
things would come only when they knew that 
labour was more real capital than the capital in 


the shape of gold and silver which labour extracted 
from the bowels of the earth. 


Birla House, New Delht, 18-9-'47 
PRAYER INDIVISIBLE 
After his return from Daryaganj, Gandhiji 
proceeded to the small prayer gathering in the 


Birla House compound. He told them that if there 
was a single individual who objected to the recitation 


from the Quran, he would not hold his prayer in’ 
public. The object of the prayer was not to hurt 


anyone’s feelings. At the same time he could not 
omit any part of the prayers, which he had selected 


after careful thought and consideration. He asked 
them to indicate by raising their hands whether 
they wanted him to hold the prayers or not. Not 
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EeLMwGe uaa aoa”. Lifiinis fain a 
a single hand was raised against. Therefore, the BE BRAVE AND FEARLESS 
prayer was*held as usual with this change that Gandhiji in reply said that he could not associate 
recitation from the Quran came at the beginning himself with the contention that India should 
of the prayers instead of towards the end. drive out all its Muslim population to Pakistan as 
GAJENDRA MOKSHA : the Muslims of Pakistan were driving out all non- 
After the prayers Gandhiji addressed the Muslims. Gandhiji said that two wrongs could not 


gathering saying that prayer was the food of the 
soul as bread was of the body and he was glad to 
note that they understood its importance. 

Commenting on the bhajan, Gajendra Moksha, 
he said that for them the object to be saved was 
India from the clutches of barbarism. The task 
could be performed only by God's grace. 

PUNJAB AFTER DELHI 

Gandhiji told them of his meeting with the 
Muslim friends at Daryaganj. He could not rest in 
peace till every Muslim and Hindu and Sikh in 
India and Pakistan was not rehabilitated in his 
own home. What was to become of the Juma 
Masjid, the biggest mosque in India or of the 
Nankana Saheb or Punja Saheb if no Muslim could 
live in. Delhi.or India and no Sikh lived in Pakistan ? 
Were these sacred places to be. turned to other 
purposes ? Never. (Other forcible illustrations are 


- omitted to save space.) 


Gandhiji said that he was piideeding to the 
Punjab in order to make the Muslims undo the 
wrong that they were said to have perpetrated 
there. But he could not hope for success unless he 
could secure justice for the Muslims in Delhi. They 
had lived in Delhi for generations. If the Hindus 
and the Muslims of Delhi would begin to live as 
brothers once. again, he would proceed to the 
Punjab and do or die in Pakistan. The condition 
for success was that those in the Union should 


keep their hands clean. Hinduism was like an ocean. | 


The ocean never became unclean. The same should 
be true of the Union. It was natural for the Hindus 
and the Sikhs to feel resentment at what they had 
suffered. But they should leave it to their Govern- 
ment to secure justice for them. 

DUTY OF THE MILITARY AND THE POLICE 

Partisan behaviour was attributed to the military 
and the police. It was sad if it was true. If the 
custodians of law and order were to become partial 
and participants in crime, how could law and order 
be maintained ? He appealed to the military and 
the police to be above prejudice and corruption. 
They were to be faithful servants of the people 
irrespective of caste and creed. 
New Delhi, 19-9-’47 

AVOID EXAGGERATION 

Gandhiji went out at 5 p. m. and visited the 
Hindu pocket in Kucha Tarachand surrounded on all 
sides by Muslims,: as the spokesman said before a 
crowded meeting of the Hindus. He recited in highly 
exaggerated language the woes of the Hindus and 
ended by saying that the whole of the locality should 
be denuded of all the Muslims who were mostly 
Leaguers and who had carried on a wild agitation 
against the Hindus. He maintained that the Hindus 
should do exactly as the Muslims in Pakistan 
were reported to be doing. 


make one right. He, therefore, invited the audience 
to listen to his advice and act bravely and fear- 
lessly and be proud to live in the midst of a large 
Muslim population.” He then went to the 
Anathalaya in Pataudi House and advised the 
responsible parties to bring back the orphans who 
had been removed out of fright. He was told that 
there was a shower of bullets from adjoining 
Muslim- houses . killing one child and ewounding 
another. This was about the 7th of September. 
Maulana’ Ahmad Said and other Muslim: friends 
who were accompanying him said that the neigh- 
bouring Muslims would see to it that no harm 
befell the inmates. The next place was near the 
house of Shri Bhargava who was the _ sole Hindu 
living in the midst of Muslims. It was:packed- with 
Muslims. Gandhiji hoped that the Muslims would 
fulfil his dream as a lad of twelve that the Hindus, 
the Muslims and the other Indians would live 
together as brothers and friends. These were the facts 
brought out by Gandhiji at the prayer. meeting 
before the small audience in Birla House garden 
when he asked them to join him in the prayer 
that God would fulfil that dream or take him away 
and save him from witnessing the awful tragedy 
of one part of India being inhabited ‘by the 
Muslims only and the other part by the Hindus. 


Birla House, New Delhi, 20-9-'47 
GOD REMOVES FEAR 


No one having objected to the recitation of the 
verses from the Quran Sharif, prayers proceeded 
as usual this evening. 

Gandhiji referred to the hymn that had been 
sung. In it the composer said that God removed 
all fear from the hearts of those who had faith 
in Him. 

Today the Hindus and the Sikhs were frightening 
the Muslims in Delhi. Those who wished to be 
free from fear themselves should not instil fear 
into the hearts of others. 

Bannu in the Frontier Province was a city 
where he had lived in the house of a Muslim 
friend. Some persons from Bannu had come and 
complained that unless they were evacuated soon 
from,.there they might all be killed and ruined. The 
Muslim friend was as staunch as ever but he was 
unable to protect them single-handed, try as he 
might. Other Muslims even from the border were 
coming daily and filling them with dread and they 
asked to be rescued in time. Gandhiji said that he 
had not the power. He would pass on their story 
to Panditji and the Sardar. The friends asked that 
their own military should come to their aid. The 
speaker, however, said to them, as he had so often 
said before, “No one can protect you other than God. 
No man can protect another.’’ None of them could 
say whether he was going to be alive the next day 


or éven a minute after. God alone was, 1s and 
ever shall be. Therefore, it was their duty to call 
upon Him and rely on Him. In no case, however, 


was anyone at any time to return evil for evil. 
PROTECTION OF MINORITIES 

Gandhiji went on to say that the fear of the 
Hindus and the Sikhs in Pakistan was a very sad 
reflection on the Government there and contrary 
to the assurance of protection given to the minorities 
by the Qaid-e-Azam himself. ‘It was the bounden 
duty of the majority in Pakistan, as of the majority 
in the Union, to protect the small minority whose 
honour and life and property were in their hands 

BROTHERS BECOME ENEMIES ? 

It baffled him as to why those who had lived 
as brothers, those whose blood had mingled in the 
massacre of Jalianwala Bagh, should today be 
enemies. As long as he had breath in his body he 
would say that this should not be. In the agony of 
his heart he cried daily, hourly, to God to bring 
peace. If peace did not come, he would pray to 


God to take him. _. 
REFUGEES 


He thought of the poor refugees in Delhi, in 
both East and West Punjab today while it was 
raining. They were roofless and homeless — suffering 
for whose sins? He had heard that convoys of 
Hindus and Sikhs were pouring in from’ West 
Punjab into the East —57 miles in length. It made 
his brain reel to think how this could be. Such a 
happening was unparalleled in the history of the 
world and it made him, as it should make all of 
them, hang their beads inshame. This was no time 
to ask who had done more wrong and who less. 
It was time to put a stop-to this madness. 


MUSLIM LOYALTY ESSENTIAL | 

Some said to him that every Muslim in the 
Indian Union was loyal to Pakistan and not to 
India. He would deny the charge. Muslim after 
Muslim had come and said the contrary to him. 
In any event, the majority here need not be fright- 
ened of the minority. After all, four and a_ half 
crores of Muslims in India were spread over the 
length and breadth of the land. The Muslims in the 
villages were harmless and poor, as in Sevagram. 
They had no concern with Pakistan. Why turn 
them out ? As for traitors, if there were any, they 
could always be dealt with by the law. Traitors 
were always shot, as happened in the case even of 
Mr. Amery’s son, though Gandhiji ‘admitted that 
that was not. his law. Others said that some 
Muslim officials were being kept here in order to 
keep all Muslims in India loyal to Pakistan. Some 
said that the Muslims looked upon all the Hindus as 
Kaffirs. Learned Muslims had told him that this was 
wholly incorrect. The Hindus were as much follow- 
ers of inspired scriptures as the Muslims, the 
Christians and the Jews. In any event, he appealed 
to the Hindus and the Sikhs to shed all fear of the 
Muslims from their hearts, to be kind to them, to 
invite them to return and settle in their old homes 
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and to guarantee them protection from hurt. He 
was sure that in this way they would get the desired 
response from the Muslims of Pakistan, even from the 
border tribes across the Frontier. This was the way 
to peace and life for India. To drive every Muslim 
from India and to drive every Hindu and Sikh from 
Pakistan would mean war and eternal ruin for the 
country. If such a suicidal policy was followed in 
both the States, it would spell the ruin of Islam 
and Hinduism in Pakistan and the Union. Good 
alone could beget good. Love bred love. As for 


revenge, it behoved man to leave the evil-doer in 
God's hands. He knew no other way. 


A DEFECT IN THE CONSEMBLY 
RESOLUTION 


The resolution passed by the Constituent 


Assembly as regards the authorized design of the 
National Flag reads as follows : 


‘Resolved that the National Flag of India 
shall be a horizontal tricolour of deep saffron (kesarz), 
white and dark green in equal proportion. In the 
centre of the white band there shall be a wheel in 
navy blue to represent the charkha. The design of 
the wheel shall be that of the wheel ( chakra) 
which appears on the abacus of the Sarnath lion 
capital of Ashoka’s pillar. The diameter of the 
wheel shall approximate to the width of the white 


band. The ratio of the width to the length of the 
Flag shall ordinarily be 2 : 3.” 


The italics in ‘to represent’ are mine. 

Now as the wheel is there on the Flag as a 
representative of the spinning-wheel, it seems to 
me that the Resolution ought to have included an 
additional complementary direction that the Flag 
should be made of hand-spun and hand-woven 
cloth only. In the absence of such express direction 
even responsible people have been known to use 
any kind of cloth for the Flag, with the result that 
they expose themselves to the charge of hypocrisy 


like so many Hindus who claim to worship the cow 
but keep buffaloes for milk or consume buffalo’s 
milk instead of cow’s milk. 


I hope the Constituent Assembly will look into 
the matter and do the needful. 


Mo 
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GANDHIJI’S POST- YER SPEECHES 


ee ~” 
OBJECTOR HONOURED 

As one person in the judience objected to the 

Al Fateha being recited, prayers were not held on 


‘the Birla House lawn. Gandhiji, however, addressed 


the audience. He said that he was not going to 
argue with the objector. He realized the anger that 
raged in people’s hearts today. The atmosphere 
was so surcharged that he thought it right to respect 
éven one objector, but this by no means meant 
that he gave up God or His worship in his heart. 
Prayer demanded a pure atmosphere. One thing 


that everyone should take to heart from such 


objections was that those who were anxious, to 
serve must have endless patience and tolerance. 
One must never seek to impose one’s views on others. 
TREE WITHOUT FRUIT WITHERS 

Gandhiji went on to relate how he had been 
with Shri Indira Gandhi to a locality where there 
were large numbers of Hindus living next door to 
a large number of Muslims. The Hindus greeted 
and Gandhiki jai, but they little 


knew that today there could be no victory fex him 


“hor did he wish to live if the Hindus, the Muslims 


° 


— 
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and the Sikhs could not live at peace with one ano- 
ther. He was doing his level best to drive home the 
truth that there was strength in unity and weakness 
in disunion. Just as a tree that did not bear fruit 
withered, so also would his body be useless if his 
service could not bear the expected fruit. Whilst 
this was true, it was equally true that one was bound 
to work without attachment to fruit. Detachment 
was more fruitful than attachment. He was merely 
explaining the logic of facts. A body that had out- 
lived its usefulness would perish giving place to a 
new one. The soul was imperishable and continued 
to take on new forms for working out its salva- 
tion through acts of service. 

STICK TO YouP HOMES 

to the meeting with the Muslims in 
that area, Gandhiji said that he advised them to 
stick to their homes although they might be 
molested by their Hindu neighbours even unto 
death. If they had not that wisdom, they were 
free to shift in order to avoid death. If they 
could follow his advice, they would serve both 
Islam and India. Those Hindus and Sikhs who 
molested them would discredit their religion and do 


irreparable harm to India. It was sheer madness to 


think that four crores and a half could be wiped out 
or banished to Pakistan. Some persons had suggested 
that he (Gandhiji) wished todo so. He never had any 


> 


wish that the Muslim refugees should be reinstated 
through the police and the military, What, however, 
he did hold was that when the Hindu and the Sikh 
anger had subsided, they themselves would bring back 
the refugees with honoar. He did, however, expect 
the Government to, hold ‘the vacated houses in 
good order and in trust for the evacuees. 
WHEN SHOULD GOVERNMENT RESIGN ? 

If the Government had not that power, i. e., if 
the people ‘would not let the Government do the 
right thing, he would advise them to resign in 
favour of those who would carry out the mad 
design to kill out or banish all Muslims from 
India. He had seen such a suggestion seriously 
made by a. newspaper. This was an advice to 
commit national suicide and to uproot Hinduism. He 
wondered if such a newspaper should exist in free 
India. Was liberty of the Press to amount to 
license to poison the. public mind? People who 
wanted such a policy to be pursued should ask 
for the resignation of their Government. The world 
which, up till now, had looked up to India would 
certainly cease to do so. In any event, so long as 

he tad breath in his body, he would continue to 
advise against such utter madness. 
, Birla House, New Delhi, 22-9-447 
THE DUTY OF OBJECTORS 

Though I believe that I was wise in having 
yielded to a solitary objector and refrained from 
holding public prayer, it is not improper to examine 
the incident a little more fully. The prayer was 
public only in the sense that no member of the 
public was debarred from attending it. It was on 
private premises. Propriety required that those 
only should attend who believed whole-heartedly 
in the prayer including verses from the Quran. 
Indeed the rule should be applicable to prayer 
held even on public grounds. A prayer meeting is 
not a debating assembly. It is possible to tonceive 
prayer meetings of many communities 6n the same 
plot of land. Decency requires that those who are 
opposed to particular prayers would abstain from 
attending the meetings they object to. The reverse 
would make any meeting impossible without distur- 
bance. Freedom of worship, even of public speech, 
would become a farce if interference became the 
order of the day. In decent society the exercise 
of this elementary right should not need the 
protection of the bayonet. It should command 
universal acceptance. 


HEALTHY TOLERANCE : 
I have noticed with great joy at the annual 
sessions of the Congress on its exhibition grounds 
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several meetings held by religious sects OF political 
parties holding their gatherings, expressing divergent 
and often diametrically views without 


molestation and without.any assistance from. the 
police. There have been departures from this funda- 


mental rule and'they have excited public condem- 
nation. Where is that spirit of healthy toleration 
gone now ? Is it because having gained our political 
freedom, we are testing it by abusing it? Let us 
hope it is only a passing phase in the nation’s life. 

Let me not be told, as I have often-been, that 
it is all due to the misdeeds of the Muslim League. 
Assuming the truth of the remark, is our toleration 
made of such poor stuff that it must yield under 
some uncommon strain? Decency and toleration 
to be of value must’ be capable of standing the 
- severest strain. If they cannot, it will be a sad day 
for India. Let us not make it easy for our critics 
(we have many) to say that we did not deserve 
liberty. Many arguments come to my mird in answer 
to such critics. But they give poor comfort. It 
hurts my pride as a lover of India, of the ‘teeming’ 
millions, that our tolerant and combined culture 
should not be self-evident. 
: } IF INDIA FAILS 

If India fails, Asia dies. It has been aptly called 
the nursery of many blended cultures and civiliza- 
tions. Let India be and remain the hope of all the 
exploited races of the earth, whether in Asia, 
Africa-or in any part of the world. 

UNLICENSED ARMS 

This brings me to the bugbear of unlicensed, 
hidden arms. Some have undoubtedly been found. 
Driblets have been coming to me voluntarily. Let 
them be unearthed by all means. So ‘far as I know, 


opposite 


the haul made up-to-date is not much to speak of 


for Delhi..Hidden arms used to be possessed even 
during the British regime. No one worried then. 
By all means explode all thé hidden magazines, 
when you have made sure beyond doubt that they 
are hidden in a particular place. Let there be no 
repetition of much cry and little wool. Nor let us 


apply one code to the British and set up another’ 


for ourselves when we profess to be politically 
free. Let us not call a dog a bad natne in order 
to beat him. After all is said and done, to be 


worthy of the liberty we have won after sixty: 
years of toil, let us bravely face all the difficulties, 
hard they may be. 
Facing them squarely will make us fitter and nobler. 


that confront us, however 
THE DUTY OF THE MAJORITY. 
. Surely, it is cowardly on the part of the 
. thajority to kill or banish the minority for fear 
that they will all be traitors. Scrupulous regard 
for the rights of minorities well becomes a majority. 
Disregard of them makes of a majority a laughing 
stock. Robust faith in oneself and brave trust of 
the opponent, so-called or real, is the best safeguard. 
Therefore, I plead with all the earnestness at my 
command that all the Hindus, the Sikhs and the 
“Muslims in Delhi should meet together in friendly 
embrace and set a noble example to the rest of India, 
shall I say, to the world? Delhi should forget 


ty 
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what other parts of India have done or are doing. 
Then only will it claim the proud privilege of having 
broken the vicious circle of private revenge and 
retaliation. They belong, if they ever do, to the 
State, never to the citizens as individuals. 
Birla House, New Delhi, 23-9-'47 
PUBLIC CONFESSION 

Speaking after prayers Gandhiji referred to the 
apology which Shri-Manu Gandhi and Abha Gandhi 
had read out onthe previous day. While they were 
singing the bhajan during the prayers on Sunday 
evening, they went,out of tun 
could not suppress their laughter. It hurt him deeply. 
It showed that the girls did not realize the impor- 


tance of prayer. They’ apologized to Gandhiji 


afterwards. Apology was unnecessary for he had 
no anger against them. He was angry with himself 
that though the girls were brought up under him, 
he had not impressed them with the necessity of 
losing themselves in God whilst they were at prayer. 
He was somewhat relieved when the girls repented. 
He advised public confession. They gladly accepted 
the advice. For, he believed that public confession 


made in sincerity purified the confessor and protected ~ 


him or her against repetition of the wrong. 
GEMS OF WISDOM : 
Recalling the objection to the recitation from the 
Quran, he said that they were entitled to_resent the 
treatment of the Hindus and the Sikhs @ Pakistan. 
But that should: not make them resent recitation 
from the Quran. The Gita, the Quran, the Bible, the 


_and as a result 


’ 


Granth Saheb and the Zend Avasta contained gems - 


of wisdom although the 
their teachings. — 
THE ART OF DYING BRAVELY 

Turning to the day’s work, Gandhiji said that he 
had-seen a deputation of the Hindus and the Sikhs 
from Rawalpindi as also from Dera Gazi Khan. The 
Hindus and the Sikhs had made Rawalpindi what it 
was. They were all well off there. Today they 
were refugees without shelter. It hurt him deeply. 


followers might* belie 


Who had made modern Lahore as, it was if not the 


Hindus and the Sikhs ? They were exiles from their 
own lands. Similarly, the Muslims had not a little to 


do with the making of Delhi. Thus all communities — 


had worked together to make India what it was on 
the 15th of August last. The speaker had no doubt 
that the Pakistan authorities should assure full 
protection to the remaining Hindus and Sikhs in 
every part of Pakistan. It was equally the duty of 
the two governments to demand such protection 
for their minorities. He was told that there were 
still left over 18,000 Hindus and Sikhs in Rawalpindi 
and 30,000 in.the Wah Camp. He would repeat his 
advice that they should all be prepared to die to 
a man rather than leave their homes. The art of 
dying bravely and with honour did not need any 
special training, save a living faith in God. Then 
there would be no abductions and no. forcible 
conversions. He knew that they were anxious that 
he should goto the Punjab at the earliest moment. 


He wanted to do so. But if he failed in Delhi, it. 


was impossible for him to succeed in Pakistan. For, 
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a ‘einted to go to all the parts and provinces of 
Pakistan under the protection of no escort save 
God. He would go as a friend of the Muslims as 
of others. His life would be at their disposal. He 
hoped that he would cheerfully die at the hands 


ot anyone who chose to take his life. Then he would 
have done as he advised all to do. 


HOUSES FOR THE REFUGEES 

The refugees had also asked him for houses. 
He told them that there was the land and the 
canopy of the sky above their heads. They should 
be content with such accommodation rather than 
inhabit the houses forcibly vacated by the Muslims. 
_ If they would all work, they could within a day put 
..up necessary shelters. What was more, they could 
_ then assuage the anger of the refugees and bring 


about an atmosphere that would enable him to. go 
to the Punjab at once. 


Birla House, New Delhi, 24-9-’47 
THE FRAIL BOAT OF INDIA 

Making the bhajan sung at the prayers the 
theme of his post-prayer discourse, Gandhiji said 
that the refrain of the bhajan aptly described the 
condition of India today. In it the poet invoked 
God's help to take his frail boat across the ocean. 

GIVE THE GOVERNMENTS A CHANCE 

Today, the spirit of revenge and retaliation 
filled the atmosphere. The Hindus and the Sikhs in 
Delhi did not want the Muslims there. If they had 
been driven away from Pakistan, why should the 
Muslims have a place in the Indian Union, or in 
_ Delhi at least, they argued. It was the Muslim 


League that had thrown out the gauntlet. Gandhiji. 


agreed that the Muslim League had been wrong 
- to have raised the slogan of ‘larkar lenge Pakistan’. 

Gandhiji had never believed that such a thing 
could happen. Infact they could not have succeeded 
in partitioning the country through force. If the 
Congress and the British had not agreed, there 


would be no Pakistan today. Nobody could now 


- go back upon it. The "Muslims of Pakistan were 
entitled to it. Let them for a moment see how 
they had got independence. The principal fighter 
was the Congress. The weapon was passive 


resistance. The British had yielded to India’s passive ° 


_ resistance and retired. To undo Pakistan by force 
would be to undo Swaraj. India had two govern- 
ments. It was the duty of the citizens to allow 
the two governments to fight out among themselves. 


The daily toll of lives was a criminal waste which 
did nobody any good and did infinite harm. 


If the people became lawless and fought among 
themselves, they would prove that they were 
unable to digest freedom. If one dominion behaved 
correctly all along the line, it will force the other 
to do likewise. It will have the whole world 
behind it. Surely, they would not like to rewrite 
Congress history and make the Union a Hindu 
State in which people of other faiths had no place. 
He hoped that they would not stultify themselves. 

. JUNAGADH 
Let them contemplate what was going on in 


Junagadh. Was there to be a war between Junagadh 
(Continued on p. 361) 
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‘help in the hospital. 


the stricken people of Rawalpindi. 
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KASTURBA TRUST WORKERS 
AT WAH CAMP 


‘ During the four weeks of my stay at the Wah 
Camp near Rawalpindi I stayed with the batch of 
Kasturba Trust girls who had been working in 
the Camp almost from the beginning. Shrimati 
Vidyavatiji of Sialkot who is affectionately called 
‘Didi’ by all, young and old, had been running a 
Training Camp of Gram Sevikas at Shahadara. She 
visited the Wah Camp and the riot-affected areas of 
Rawalpindi soon after the holocaust in March last 
along with Shrimati Rameshwari Nehru. The scenes 
that she saw and the tales that she heard gave her 
a rude shock. She felt that as a Punjabi and as a 
social worker it was her foremost duty to serve 
With extra- 
ordinary drive and persistence, she overcame all 
obstacles and succeeded in’ securing permission to 
come and work in the Wah Camp with a batch 
of six, five of whom were the Kasturba trainees 
and the sixth a teacher, Shrimati Krishna Punja of 
Sialkot. They were rendering most valuable service 
in the Camp and had naturally become most popular. 
The hospital at the Wah Camp had a daily average 
of nearly 150 indoor patients with inadequate 
nursing arrangements. Prolonged under-nutrition 
and defective diet had resulted in a high incidence 
of illness among the refugees. The batch of 
Kasturba Trust workers rendered valuableehelp to 
the medical staff in nursing and distributing fruits 
and .milk to the specified patients fairly and 


- impartially. Outside the hospital they worked the 


whole day long, to distribute the relief materials 
fairly. The question of distribution becomes very 
difficult when there is not enough to satisfy all. 


‘It requires judgement and discretion and at the 


same time aglot of tact and patience. Didi was on 
her legs from 5 a. m. till 11 p. m. or later every 
day in spite of her: frail health. 


Didi had also organized a spianing class and 
two schools for girls. She had selected her teachers 
from amongst the refugees and had also selected 
and trained a batch from among the refugees to 
She organized sewing of 
clothes for the children in the hospital and also 
washing and gefilling of hospital mattresses which 
had become very dirty. Krishnaji was mostly in 
charge of distribution of relief materials and one 


of the doctors often teased her by saying that she 


was wasting her education and technical skill in 
distributing oil and soap and shoes and clothes 
from morn till night. She would laugh and go on 
with her work with infinite patience. 


Besides all these services the Kasturba batch 
of workers set an example to the refugees in 
simplicity, industry and community life. It was 


* selfless service of the best type. If the Trust could 


find a few more organizers like Shrimati Vidyadeviji, 
its work is bound to give satisfaction to Kasturba’s 
soul. 


New Delhi, 20-9-'47 S. N. 
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HINDUSTANI 
( By M. K. Gandhi ) 
Shri Kakasaheb Kalelkar writes : 

“If the Muslims-of the Indian Union affirm 
their loyalty to the Union, will they accept 
Hindustani as the national language and learn the 
urdu and nagari scripts? Unless you give your 
clear opinion on this, the work of the Hindustani 
Prachar Sabha will become very difficult. Cannot 
Maulana Azad give his clear opinion on the subject ?”’ 
Kakasaheb says nothing new in his letter. But 

the subject has acquired added importance at the 
present juncture. If the Muslims in India own 
loyalty to India and have chosen to make it their 
home of their own free will, it is their duty to 
learn the two scripts. It is said that the Hindus 
have no place in Pakistan. So they migrate to the 
Indian Union. In the event of a war between the 
Union and Pakistan, the Muslims of the ‘Indian 
Union should be prepared to fight against Pakistan. 
It is true that there’ should be no war between 
the two dominions. They have to live as friends 
or die as such. The two will have to work in close 
co-operation. In spite of being independent of each 
other, they will have many things in common. If 
they are enemies, they can have nothing in common. 
If there is genuine friendship, the people of both 
the States can be loyal to both. They are. both 
. members of the same commonwealth of nations. 


How can they become enemies of each other ? But | 


that discussion is unnecessary here. 


The Union must have a common #finter-provin- 
cial speech. I will go a step further and say that 


if the two States are friends, Hindustani should be. 


the common speech between the two. This does 
not mean that Urdu and Hindi will cease to exist 
as distinct forms of speech. They must continue to 
live and progress. But,if the Hindus and the Muslims 
or rather people of all religions in India are friends, 
they must accept a common language evolved from 
Hindi and Urdu. They should learn the two scripts. 
This will be a test for the Muslims and the 
Hindus in the Indian Union. 

It would be wrong to say that if the Muslims 
of the Union refuse to learn the nagari script, 
Hindustani cannot become the national language. 
Whether the Muslims learn the nagari script or 
not, the Hindus and the people of all other religions 
ought to learn the two scripts. It is possible that 
in view of the peisoned atmosphere of the day, 
people may not appreciate this simple proposition. 
If the Hindus wish to, they can boycott the urdu 
script and urdu words, but all will be the losers 
thereby. Therefore, those engaged in Hindustani 
Prachar should not weaken in their faith or efforts. 
I agree that people like Maulana Azad and other 
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prominent Moslicts of the adie Union saat @ 
the first ones to adopt Hindustani and the two 
scripts. Who will take the lead if not they ? 
Difficult times lie ahead of us. May God guide 
us aright. 

New Delhi, 27-9-’47 

( Translated from the original in Hindustani ) 


IMPLICATIONS OF FASTING 
( By M. K. Gandhi ) . 
A friend writes : : 
“Tt seems to me that to put your life in 
jeopardy has become the final and natural remedy 
for you. Be that as it may, I cannot help thinking 
that the remedy is akin to keeping a patient alive 
by administering injections or oxygen to him.” 


a 


The above reflection proceeds from pain due to 


affection. Nevertheless, I must say that the writer 


has not given much thought to his criticism. Many 
.other well-wishers probably entertain the same 
hasty opinion. Hence this public discussion. 


The critic’s simile is inapplicable. Administra- 
tion of injections or oxygen are outward remedies, 
calculated merely to prolong bodily existence. 
Therefore, they are properly described as of momen- 
tary value. Nothing will be lost if those remedies 
were not applied. A physical body cannot be made 
immortal. All that medical skill can do is to prolong 
the existence for a while. This temporary prolonga- 
tion confers no lasting benefit. 


On the other hand, fasting is never intended to 
affect another’s body. It must affect his heart. © 
Hence it is related to the soul. And in this sense 
the effect, such as it is, cannot be described as 
temporary. It is of a permanent character. Whether 
the fasting person is spiritually fit for the task 
and whether he has properly applied the remedy 
is a different matter, irrelevant to the present 
purpose. 


Of all the fasts of which I have recollection, 
and of which of one only it can be said that though. 


there was no fault in the conception, it was alloyed 


with external remedy with contra indication. Had 


' this mistake not been made, I have no doubt that its 


natural, beneficial result would have flown from it 
as in the others, I refer to the fast I had under- 
taken in Rajkot against the late Thakore Saheb. I 
saw my mistake, retraced my step and averted a 
dangerous crisis. The last was in Calcutta in the 
current month of September. Admittedly, the result 
was as it should have been. Having reference to 
the spirit, I regard it as permanent. Time alone 
would show whether the effect was of a lasting 
character or. not. It must depend upon the purity 
of the fasting person and the accuracy of his per- 
ception. That enquiry would be irrelevant herg. 
Moreover, the fasting man is not Competent to 
undertake the enquiry. It can only be done by a 
properly equipped impartial person ,and that too 

after my death. ' 


New Delhi, 25-9-'47 
( Adapted from the original in Gujarati ) 
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DISTURBING QUESTIONS 

Still the situation is not stable and the happening 
in Hasanpura shows chat it still needs caution, lot 
of healthy propaganda, and a satistactory solution 
to questions that are disturbing the mass mind to- 
day. During the various meetings that were held 
during my tour the following questions were almost 
invariably asked. 

FUTURE OF MINORITIES 

QO. Will the future of the Muslim minorities in 
the Indian Union be assured or witl it depend upon 
the caprices of the Pakistan Government over which 
the Muslims of the Indian Union will have nocontrol ? 

A. The future of the Hindus and the Muslims of 
the Indian Union is inescapably intertwined. It will 
be what we, the Hindus and the Muslims, make of 
it. Let us, therefore, understand the terrors of the 
dark alternative so that we may be able to avoid it. 

SEEDS OF WAR 

The present situation is by no means an easy 

one. In spite of all the wishes to the contrary one is 


constrained to admit that Pakistan continues to be the 
site of war. It is feared that Pakistan will not be 


economically self-sufficient. To keep the Pathans 
and Baluchis under control in the British way 
will make it economically still more impossible. The 
non-violent way the League has never accepted. 
Uncertainty will increase the burden of taxation 


on the masses. To face the consequence, is to resort 
to universal armament. 


The key of the future hes with us independently 
of what Pakistan might do. And it is simply in our 
selfish interest to’repay madness of Pakistan, in case 
it goes mad; with sanity by continuing to treat the 
minorities with fairness-and justice, and we can thug 
becom: the arbiters of destiny instead of its victims. 

‘The best protection of the minorities is 
the goodwill of the majority. This, however, 
does not mean that the minority should suppress 
the legitimate instincts. That can only lead to the 
moral degradation of both the majority and the 
minority. Therefore, the two should understand and 
respect each other’s cultural and religious feeling, 
and be anxious Sa for and be proud of their 
underlying unity. They must not plume themselves 
on their differences exaggerated out of all propor- 
tions. It is physically impossible to give effective 
protection to a pampered minority deliberately 
flouting the sentiments of the majority. If the 
‘minorities stand fot and demand justice the majority 
should grant it in its own interest and the two 
should develop common links while sharing the 
responsibility of defending their common motherland. 
If, however, a certain section of the people, 
persists in owing allegiance to some other State, by 
all canons of international law, they can only ask 
for the consideration shown to an alien. As Qaid-e- 
Azam Jinnah has said, “ One cannot have minorities 
disloyal to the State and sabotaging the State.” 

MASSES THINKING ANEW 

Q. What are your impressions after the tour of 

the district ? 
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A. Both in Noakhali and Bihar my impression 
is that the majority of the people are good: Only 
they are maddened by selfish leaders so-called. In 
my tour I fet that the masses are vaguely dissatis- 
fied with these ‘leaders’. There must be surely 
something wrong in the lead they gave, which 
resulted in the sad happenings. 

POCKETS AND GUN LICENCES 

QO. What is the use of our saying anything 
when the Congress Government has rejected our 
demand of’ pockets and gun licences, which we 
regard as the oaly means of securing our safety ? 

The latter demand, we were told, stood in the 
way of Mahatma Gandhi's ahimsa. 

A. Leaving this non-violent point of view alone, 
if Gandhiji had felt that looking at the question 
from your point of view, they would lead to your 
security, he would have pleaded for their acceptance. 
But he knows.that your congregating in pockets 
and arming yourselves can only lead to suspicion 
and arming of the other side which is much larger 
in numbers. Your safety lies in their friendship. 
You cannot have their friendship by pointing a 
pistol at them. 

COLLECTIVE SECURITY 

Q. You have said that no Government can 
afford protection against mass madness. In what 
way then can the safety of the minority be secured ? 

A. As I have already said, the safety of the 
minority depends upon the friendship of the majo- 
rity, which can be based only on understanding 
and respecting each other’s: legitimate sentiments, 
and by friendly adjustments. Now that we have 
our own Government there must be close co- 
operation between the authorities and the public. 
The public should be continuously and carefully 
educated. This can be best done by dividing a big 
locality into small Panchayat areas. Small bodies 
working in small units in the direct vicinity of 
their own hearth and home for the protection of 


their own kith and kin will be better able to keep 


watch and be more inclined to undertake respon- 
sibility. In return for this responsibility the autho- 


rities will act on the advice of the Panchayat in 


_ arresting the goonda elements. The authorities and 


the public will gain considerably by direct contact, 


thus avoiding the corruption and the interested 
falsehood of the staff. a 


GOVERNMENT'S SHARE OF THE BLAME 

Q. Many of the goondas are still abroad. How 
can we say that the Government is serious in its 
intention to restore law and order ? 

A. I heard the same complaint in Noakhali. 
Without attempting to absolve the Government 
from its inescapable duty, demanded by justice and 
even self-interest, of arresting culprits,*one must 
attempt to understand its difficulties created by 
the fear of the public to name the true culprits 
and by its implicating innocent people under the 
inspiration of political parties, who are bound to 
be bailed out or immediately released, leading to 
a further charge against the Government of 
conspiracy with the criminals, 
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Our officers again, and especially our lower 
officers, are not of the best stuff, having been 


recruited from undesirable strata of society or 
imbued with wrong psychology to suppress the 
national movement. The machinery of the Govern- 
ment too, is wooden, not easily adjustable to 
meet an emergency. 

It must, however, be admitted that our Govern- 
ments do not fully realize the emergency of the 
situation and the grave ultimate consequences of 
its slip-shod handling. Else, they would have geared 
“up the machinery anyhow to meet the situation as 
they did in the time of the last war. But it is 
one thing to say that the Government is not making 
an all-out effort because of faulty gauging of the 
situation, and another thing to accuse it of inten- 
tional neglect, even positive hostility to the solution 
of the problem which is implied in the question. 

COMPROMISING CASES 

QO. Cases against a very large number of the 
population are pending, which is not conducive to 
the restoration of healthy relations. Would you 
not suggest their withdrawal ? | 

A. There can be no question of the withdrawal 
of cases against those guilty of murder or offence 
against women except when the culprit makes a 
clean confession of his guilt as a mark of true 
repentance and the complainant forgives him. 
Otherwise,. it should be the duty of the State to 
bring such culprits to book. 

Cases against others should be withdrawn, both 
the communities wishing it: It is impossible to 
punish everyone involved in mass madness. 

MUSLIMS AS FIFTH COLUMNISTS ? 

QO. What should we do if the Muslims 

fifth columnists in our midst ? 
A. You should make it impossible for them,.by 
your actions, to act as such. Your affection and fair 
treatment will considerably reduce their number if 
right action does not altogether eradicate the evil. 

. HINDI OR HINDUSTANI? 

QO. Will the future lingua franca be Hindi or 
Hindustani ? 

A. If we clear our vision of a sectarian outlook 
and look at the question scientifically, we will 
ourselves come to the conclusion that in our own 
interest we should keep the lingua franca of India 
as Hindustani, being neither sanskritized Hindi 
nor persianized Urdu, but a beautiful blend of 
the two:and freely borrowing words from various 
Indian languages, and even foreign languages, 
for the sake of their meaning, music or association 
provided they harmonize with the _ general 
structure of our language, thus making it a 
varied and powerful instrument for the expression 
of the whole gamut of human thought and 
feeling. To restrict gurselves to Hindi or Urdu 
alone would be an offence against commonsense 
and nationalism. The English language is the richest 
in the world because it borrowed from all. Jf 
England could borrow from Italy, Greece, Germany 
etc., one fails to understand the hesitation to receive 
words from Persian or Arabic, the grammatical 
structure remaining untouched. And why should 
anybody fight shy of two scripts? 
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DUTY IN ELECTIONS 

©. What should we do if the Congress sets 
up worthless candidates ? 

A. If the Congress continues to set up worth- 
less candidaées in spite of protests, your plain duty 
is to resign the membership of the Congress and 
oppose it openly in the interest of the organization 
itself. But the sacred right of the individual to 
rebel must be exercised with the utmost caution, 
without any bitterness or selfish motive. Such a 
man, even when outside will continue to serve the 
Congress in all things in which he honestly agrees 


with it, as Gandhiji himself has been doing ever 
since his resignation from the Congress organization. 


If purty bosses do not take care of the great 
organization, it becomes the duty of the common 
man to shake it and rebuild it from below. The 
common man is our only hope. All those who can 
escape the love of glamour and power should go 


into the villages and awaken the masses into the 
consciousness of their power and responsibility. 
Patna, 15-7-’47 DEV PRAKASH NAYYAR 


LARGE-SCALE INDUSTRIES AND 
HUMAN DEVELOPMENT 


We have been constantly pointing out that 
work is a medium of education. It is through work 
that man expresses himself and learns more about 
the environment and the science of what he is doing. 
When properly directed work should be the main 
channel through which a-human being develops to 
his full stature. It is from this principle that the 
Talimi Sangh is developing its technique of educa- 
tion through a craft. 

It follows from this that if work is not given 
in a fully balanced form, the development of the 
worker also will become eccentric or lop-sided. 

idence of this can be looked for in countries 
where large-scale industries have replaced handicrafts. 
The best illustration of sucha state of affairs is to 
be found in the United States of America. In a 
volume of Five-Minute Biographies by Dale Carnagie 
the following observation appears (page 55): 

“There are more patients suffering from mental 

diseases in the hospitals of America than from all 
other diseases combined. One student out of every 
16 at school there today will spend part of his life 
in an insane asylum. If you are 15 years of age, 
the chances are 1 out of 20 that you will be confined 
in an institution for the mentally iH for 7 years of 
your life. During the last decade, mental diseases have 
almost doubled. If this appalling rate of increase 
continues for another century, half the entire popula- 
tion will be in the insane asylums and the other half 

will be outside trying to support them by taxes.” , 

The truth of the above statement has been 
constantly vouched for by references to the state 
of affairs in the Health magazines, etc. The only 
trouble is that the writers rarely seek for the causes. 

We hope, therefore, that when India is to be 
reconstructed, our planners will keep in mind the 
needs of the human being — body, mind and spirit — 
apart from the material needs of the animal man, 
Unless our plan is comprehensive of these various 
aspects of human development, our planning will 


be not only futile but derogatory to the progress 
of mankind, J. C. KUMARAPPA 
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1S IT ASCETICISM ? 


The way of life advocated by Gandhiji is often 
attributed to the strain of the ascetic in him. Be- 
cause of this the mode of life advocated stands 
discredited. If properly understood it would be seen 
that the need for simplicity is the basis of any 
economy aiming at permanence. During my recent 
visit to Europe nothing impressed me so much as 
the fact that the force of circumstances is driving 
the people of aristocratic England to simplify their 
lives willy-nilly. 

Owing to Great Britain’s dependence on the 
outside world for food, she is compelled to forego 
many imported consumer goods in favour of food 
and to pay for these, she is obliged to export cloth 
and other manufactured articles, even though these 
goods may be in short supply in Britain itself. As a 
result of this, one finds hardly any woman wearing 
stockings and I was amazed to find young men 
riding about, on bicycles in the streets of London 
in bathing slips, with not a stitch of clothing above 
the waist. These are no followers of the Mahatma! 
And they wear less than he does. In the days of 
old, if any one attempted to go about in such 
stages of nudity, such a person would be promptly 
arrested as being indecently clad. 

The high rates of wages prevailing have practi- 
cally made it impossible to employ household 
servants. This situation combined with the scarcity 
of soap has made sending of clothes to be washed 
by laundries a luxury, open to but a few. Existing 
laundries will not undertake to wash a shirt under 
a fortnight. This situation leads those who want 
to be reasonably clean to wash their own clothes. 
Such are no ashramites devoted to a philosophy of 
self-sufficiency ! | 

The shortage in food has led to heroic efforts 
*to supplement the available supplies. In our own 
land, “ heroic efforts” seem to dry up with the 
advertisements of the “ grow more food campaign” 
But in Britain one sees every back yard, which 
not so long ago was littered with rubbisb, turned 
into vegetable patches growing potatoes, cabbages, 
cauliflower, lettuce etc. The householder returns 
from work and rolling up his sleeve attends to his 
vegetable garden. Is this return to working on -the 
land “ putting the clock back”? 

With all this the middle and working dagen 
look well-fed and better clothed than they were 
ever before. Compared with their condition about 


three to four decades ago, they are definitely better 
off. Wars have certainly conduced towards a better 


distribution of wealth. 

The Government subsidizes certain food articles 
needed by the general population to the extent of 
about fifty per cent and in some cases even higher. 
This programme has taken the business out of the 
hands of the blackmarketeer. Can our Government 
take a leaf out of this? Though the food is rationed, 
every one is ensured a balanced diet. May it not 
. be that the rationing has, by controlling overeating 
and bad dieting, brought about the better health 
conditions of the people? 
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When we rationally simplify our lives to serve 
greater ends, we need not be fanatics or ascetics. 
London has been driven to the Gandhian mode of 
life by circumstances beyond its control. Is it not 
noble to anticipate such conditions and regulate 
our lives accordingly ? 

It is astounding to note the scarcity of ordinary 
consumption goods. in Great Britain and Europe 
after strenuously attempting to produce goods and 
more goods by standardization and large scale pro- 
duction methods for over 150 years. With all that 
human effort if we can get only to where Europe 
is today, is it worthwhile India going the same 
insensate way of “ industrialization”’? 

J. C. KUMARAPPA 


NAI TALIM IN FREE INDIA 


The whole nation was looking forward to August 
15th with great expectations and thrilling enthu- 
siasm as on that day India was to gain her long 
fought for freedom and independence. The universal 
rejoicing that swept like a strong gale over the 
whole country came as a surprise even to the © 
leaders. The enthusiasm and vital energy released . 
by the realization of freedom from foreign rule and 
power to shape the destiny of the nation, should be 
harnessed without delay into channels of construc- 
tive and creative efforts for the, renaissance of all 
that is noble and great in the undying soul of the 
nation. Fortunately, Gandhiji had already given the 
lead to the country through the constructive pro- 
gramme which has been worked by various organi- 
zations with varying degrees of success. 

In the nation-building programme education, 
particularly free education for the children of 
school-going age, 6 to 14, should have high priority. 
Praiseworthy efforts have been made to establish 
educational institutions that could inculcate the 
spirit of freedom, service and sacrifice. But all these 
efforts have achieved very little in the shape of 
free and independent personalities devoted to the 
service of the suffering, poverty-stricken masses-in 
the villages. The chief reason for such a sad state 
of affairs was the political slavery of the nation. 

Education is essentially a social process. A so- 
ciety that has the freedom to evolve and shape its 
own political, social and economic structure alone 
can impart a sound education with the noble ideals 
of freedom, service and sacrifice. 

Today we are on the threshold of such a new 


era. We may confidently hope that a new life 


and a new inspiration will animate the education 
of the nation and qualified workers will devote 
their lives to this urgent and difficult task. 

Ten years ago, Gandhiji with his far-sighted 
vision placed before the country an educational 
programme designed to meet the demands of a free 
nation. For instance, let us take one item of this 
new schem2 of education called Nai Talim. 
According to Gandhiji, Nai Talim begins with 
safai (hygiene), personal and community. 

Reports have come from villages around 
Sevagram, where Nai Talim began eight years ago, 
of the spontaneous organization of the entire village 
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population for cleaning the villages and removing 
rubbish and filth accumulated during many years, 
Such manual work was considered isfra dig and 
held to be the vocation assigned by Providence to 
the depressed community of scavengers and sweepers. 
But through the se!f-respect and self-confidence that 
came with the realization of freedom, the people 
developed overnigit a sansary and social sense. 
The uncalculable forces of mass energy and effort 
released by the realization of genuine freedom 
with all the concomitant duties and responsibilities 
should be harnessed for spreading Nai Talim on a 


nation-wide scale. It is our hope ~ that the 
provincial governments will embark on such a 
campaign for introducing Nai Talim, which 


alone can meet the crying needs of the nation and 
save the masses from the present standard of living 
which is far below human values of decency and 
dignity. 

Sevagram, 17-9-'47 E. W. ARYANAYAKAM 


HATRED LET LOOSE AT HIROSHIMA 


[A British team went to Japan to report on 
the results ‘of the atomic-bombing of Nagasaki and 
Hiroshima. Dr. Bronowski, scientific momber of that 
team, gave an account of his impressions in a B. 
B. C. broadeast published in London Calling of March 
20, 1947 and summarized below. a VicGy Dal 


The bomb exploded over the centre of the city 
(of Hiroshima on August 6,1945), and completely 
destroyed in that instant all but the concrete 
buildings over a circle containing more than four 
square miles . . Within this circle remained the 
peak of the spectacular wake of the blast, leaning 
telegraph poles, sagging buildings, and more than 
a mile from the centre of damage, a whole park 
of trees each snapped near the ground. 

I have told you how deep is the impression 
which destruction ... . on this scale makes, 
but so far what I have described is remarkable only 
in its scale. The damage is still of the same kind 
as that done by ordinary high-explosive bombs; it 
is merely enormously larger. As our mission calcu- 
lated, it is blast damage on the scale which the toy 
‘town of Liliput in Gulliver's Travels would have 
suffered had there been exploded above it a bomb 
twice as large as the largest R. A. F. block-buster. 

But there is to be seen a new effect 
' which ordinary bombs do not show. At the moment 
of explosion the atomic bomb releases energy in 
vast quantities. This great flash of energy radiates 
outwards on many wave-lengths: a great deal of 
it. takes the form of visible light and ultra-violet 
light: that is why the flash appeared so enormously 
bright, and could (at least for a time ) blind people 
who happened to look directly at it even from 
many miles away. Like the light fromthe sun, this 

light carries heat and darkens the skin. 

But unlike the sun, the bomb packs this great 
heat into something like a thousandth of a second. 
This time is too short to allow the resulting heat to 
be carried away from the skin.or other exposed 
surfaces. As a result, it is possible for the skin of 
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a man two pe” away to rise hg 100 tava 
Fahrenheit in a thousandth of a second: that is, to 
reach, in that instant, a temperature not far short 
of boiling water. 


This radiated heat certainly helped to start the 
fires in Hiroshima. . but its most serious 
effect, was, of course, on people in the open: very 
many of them died from such flash burns —those 
near the centre, whose skin instantly turned black , 
died almost at once. 


There is a third effect, ae is certainly the 
newest and th2 most serious of all — radio-activity. 
I have already spoken of the great flash 
of energy which is released at the moment of the 
explosion. Much of this energy is radiated on very 
short wave-lengths, shorter even than those of 
X-rays, and correspondingly more penetrating and 
more damaging to human beings. 


This radiation is called .gamma _ rays. 
(It) was almost instant and ended within 
a few seconds of the explosion; but it did not kill 
its victims instantly. The damage which 
it does is to the bone marrow, where normally the 
cells in the blood-stream are replenished as the 
body uses them up. When the bone marrow is 
destroyed, the red and white cells already in the 

iood-stream and other cells go orfunctioning quite 
normally but they are not replaced. Consequently 
the victim does not even feel ill for a day or two. 
and rarely dies in less thana week — sometimes he 
survives for six or eight weeks. 

But from th: moment that he has been struck 
by tae penetrating radio-active flash, he is almost 
certainly doomed. If appropriate treatment is not 
given, he will die from anaemia because -his red 
blood-cells are not being replaced: he will die from 
slight infections which will not heal because his 
white blood-cells are not being replaced or from 
continuous haemorrhage because the platelets which 
thicken the blood are not being replaced. 


No estimate can be made of the number - of 
people killed by this flash of gamma rays. 

Even at three-quarters of a mile, one out of every 
two people exposed to gamma rays ultimately died. 
Gamma rays were also responsible for the great 
aftermath of miscarriages; there were few live 
births . for two months and more after the 
explosion. .. . Gamma rays reduced the powers of 
reproduction of irradiated mzn and wonien. . 


I have been telling you how people died: and 
you will ask how many died. At Nagasaki, the 
smaller city, where the bomb exploded away from 
the main centre of the population, nearly 40,000 
people were killed. Thisis a great many more than 
were killed in allair raids on London. At Hiroshima 
one bomb killed about 80,000 people, far more than 

were killed by air raids throughout the war in the 
whele of England. In each city, of every four people 
who were half a mile from the centre of damage 
at the instant of the explosion three were killed: 
of every four people who were a mile from the 
centre of damage one was killed. 


‘in the Indian Union as 
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GANDHIJI’S POST-PRAYER SPEECHES 
(Continued from p. 355) 

on the ome hand and almost all the other Kathiawad 
States on the other? If the rest of the Princes 
and the people truly combined, he had no doubt 
that Junagadh would not stand aloof from the 
other States of Kathiawad. For this the rule of 
law. was absolutely essential. 


Birla House, New Delhi, 25-9-'47 


DUTY OF THE UNION GOVERNMENT 

Someone passed a slip to Gandhiji before the 
prayers started. In this he had stated that the 
Pakistan Government was driving away the Hindus 
and the Sikhs from Pakistan. Gandhiji advised the 
Indian Union Government to let*the Muslims. stay 
equal citizens. How 
could the Union Government bear this double 
burden ? 

Answering this question after prayers Gandhiji 
said that he did not propose that the Indian Union 
Government should ignore the ill treatment of the 
Hindus and the Sikhs in Pakistan. They were bound 
to do their utmost to save them. But the answer 
was undoubtedly not that they were to drive away 
the Muslims and» copy the reputed methods of 
Pakistan. Those who wished to go to Pakistan of 
their own free will should be safely conducted to 


‘the border. To ensure the safety of the Hindus and 


the Sikhs in Pakistan, was the duty of the Indian 
Union Government. But for that the Government 
should be given a free hand and should receive 
the full and sincere co-operation of every Indian. 
It was no co-operation for the citizen to take the 
law into his own hands. Our independence was a 
baby of one month and ten days. If they continued 
the mad career of retaliation, they would kill the 
baby even in its babyhood. 
VICTORY OF DHARMA 
Gandhiji narrated the story of the Ramayana. 


The uneven battle between the mighty Ravana and ° 


the exile Rama was won by the latter by strict 
adherence to dharma. If both sides indulged in 


- lawlessness, who could point the finger against the 


other ? The question of degree, or who started it, 
could not justify their behaviour. 
PENALTY OF TREACHERY 

They were brave men. They had stood up 
against the mighty British Empire. Why had they 
become weak today ? The brave feared none but 
God. If the Muslims prove traitors, their treachery 
would kill them. It was the biggest offence in any 
State. No State could harbour traitors. But it was 
unbecoming to turn out men on suspicion. 

DUTY OF THE POLICE AND THE MILITARY 

He had heard that the military and the police 
were taking sides with the Hindus in the Indian 
Union and with the Muslims in Pakistan. It hurt 
him deeply to be told so. They could not usefully 
think of what they were capable of doing when 
they were under foreign masters. -Today, they, 
including the British officers, were servants of the 
nation. They were expected to be above corruption 
or partiality. 


‘ing Committee 
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To the people he appealed not to fear the police 
and the military. After all they were .too few 
compared to the millions inhabiting their vast 
country. If the millions were correct in their 


conduct, the police and the military could not but 
act likewise. 
HOW TO QUENCH THE FLAMES 

Gandhiji told them of his meeting the Governor- 
General during the day. Later on he had met pro- 
minent workers and citizens of all the communities 
from Delhi and after that he attended the Work- 
meeting. Everywhere the same 
problem was discussed: how to quench the flames 
of hatred and revenge. It was for man to put forth 
his best effort: the result could then be confidently 
placed in the hands of God, who only helped those 
who helped themselves. 


Birla House, New Delhi, 26-9-'47 

Before the prayers started Gandhiji asked as 
usual whether anyone had any objection to his 
reciting the prayers including some verses from the 
Quran. A* young man said that he should omit the 
recitation from the Quran. Gandhiji replied that he 
could not do that. But be was willing to omit the 
whole prayer. The audience said that they did not 
wish that and wanted the whole prayer. Thereupon, 
the objector became silent. - 

THE GRANTHA SAHEB 

Gandhiji said that during the day he had a visit 
from some Sikh friends, followers of Baba Khadak 
Singh. They said that the present butchery was © 
contrary to Sikh religion and in fact was incon- 
sistent with any religion. One of them gave a 
striking verse from the Grantha Saheb wherein 
Guru Nanak says that God may be called by the 
name of Allah, Rahim and so on. The name did 
not matter if He was enshrined’ in their hearts. 
Guru Nanak’s efforts like those of Kabir had been 
directed towards synthesizing the various religions. 
He had forgotten to bring the verse which he had 
got written down in order to share it with them. 
He would bring it the next day. 

GANDHIJI’S AMBITION 

Pandit Thakur Datt of Lahore had .come to 
him and narrated his tale of woe. He wept as he 
was giving ‘the narrative. He had felt forced to 
leave Lahore. He said that he believed in what 
Gandhiji had said about dying at one’s place in 
Pakistan rather than be bullied out, but he had 
lacked the strength to follow that sound advice. 
He was willing to go back and face death. Gandhiji 
did not want him to do that. But he said that he 
wanted him and all the other Hindu and Sikh 
friends to help him in restoring real peace in Delhi. 
Then he would proceed to Western Pakistan with 
fresh strength. He would goto Lahore, Rawalpindi, 
Sheikhpura and other places in Western Punjab, 
he would go to N. W. F. P. and to Sind, He was 
the servant and well-wisher of all. He was sure - 
no one would prevent him from going anywhere. 
And he would not go with a military escort. He 
would put his life in the hands of the people. He 
would not rest till every Hindu and Sikh who had 
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been driven away from Pakistan SRE to his 
home with honour and dignity. 
A MATTER OF SHAME 

Pandit Thakur Datt was a well-known vaidya. 
He had a large number of Muslims as his patients 
and friends whom he treated free of charge. It was 
a shame that he should have had to leave Lahore. 
In the same way, Hakim Ajmal Khan had served 
Hindus and Muslims alike in Delhi. He had started 
the Tibbia College, which was opened by Gandhiji. 


It would be a shame if the descendants of Hakim . 


Ajmal Khan should have to quit Delhi and the 
Tibbia College. All Muslims could not be traitors. 
Those who proved: traitors would be dealt with 
severely by the Government. 


INJUSTICE MUST NOT BE ‘TOLERATED 

He had been an opponent of all warfare. But 
if there was no other way of securing justice from 
Pakistan, if Pakistan persistently refused to see its 
proved error and continued to minimize it, the 
Indian Union Government would have to go to 
war against it. War was not a joke. No ofie wanted 
war. That way lay destruction. But he could never 
advise anyone to put up with injustice. If all the 
Hindus were annihilated for a just cause, he would 
not mind it. If there was a war, the Hindus in 
Pakistan could not be- fifth columnists there. No 
one would tolerate that. If their loyalty lay not 
with Pakistan, they should leave it. Similarly, the 
Muslims whose loyalty was with Pakistan should 
* not stay in the Indian Union. To secure justice for 
the Hindus and' the Sikhs was the function of the 
Government. The people could make the Govern- 
ment do their will. As for Gandhiji himself, his 
way was different. He worshipped God, which was 
Truth and Ahimsa. 

HINDUS ALONE CAN DESTROY HINDUISM 

There was a time when India listened to him. 
Today he was a back-number. He was told he had 
no place in the new order, where they wanted 
mgchines, navy, air force and what not. He could 
never be a party to that. If they could have the 
courage to say that they would retain freedom 
with the help of the same force with which they 
had won it, he was their man. His physical incapa- 
city and his depression would vanish in a moment. 
The Muslims were reported to have ‘said hans 
ke liva Pakistan, larke lenge Hindustan. If he had 
his way, he’ would never let them have it by force 
of arms. Some dreamt of converting the whole of 
India to Islam. That never would happen through 
war. Pakistan could never destroy Hinduism. The 
Hindus alone could destroy themselves and. their 
faith. Similarly, if Islam was destroyed, it would be 
destroyed by the Muslims in Pakistan, not by the 
_Hindus in Hindustan. 

TRUTH ALONE IS VICTORIOUS 

Referring to the question asked by a member of 
the audience at the end of the prayers the day 
before Gandhiji said that the friend had asked him 
to work a miracle and save India and the Hindus 
and the Sikhs if he was really a mahatma. Gandhiji 


had never claimed to be a mahatma. He was an 
¥ 


with Dr. Dinshah Mehta of. Nature Cure. 


sides human bee like any one of them, except 
that he was much ¢railer. The only difference in 
his favour might be that his faith in God was 
perhaps stronger than theirs. If all Indians — Hindus, 
Sikhs, Parsis, Muslims and Christians were prepared 
to lay down their lives for the sake of India, India 
could never come to harm. He wanted them to 
remember what the rishis had said: satyameva 
jayate nanrutam (aaa saa alata). Truth alone is 
victorious, never falsehood. 


Birla House, New Delhi, 27-9-’47 
-RAMA, THE SUPREME PHYSICIAN 

Gandhiji referred to the newspaper paragraph 
about his illness. It had appeared, he said, without 
his knowledge and it had hurt him. The illness was 
not such as to interrupt his.work and he was 
already feeling better, It sHBuld not have been 
given so much importance. Dr. Dinshah Mehta 
had been described as his personal physician._That 
was wrong. He had told Gandhiji that he was not 
responsible for the description. Dr. Dinshah had 
come to him at his call, but it was not to attend 
on him as:a physician. He had come because he 
was troubled by spiritual questions. Dr. Mehta 
was a Nature Cure man. He was Gandhiji's friend 
who had often helped him. But Gann did not 
need his assistance as such. 


Dr): Sushila.c Nayyat,; for Mehta, 


Jivraj 


‘Dr. B. C. Roy, Dr. Gilder and the Late Dr. Ansari 


had been his personal physicians. But none of them 
had ever given anything to the press without first 
showing it to him. Today, his only physician was 
his Rama. As the bhajan sung during the prayers 
had said, He was the curer for all ills, physical, 
mental and moral. This realization in a concrete 
form had come to him during his contemplation 
In it 
Ramanama in his opinion had the first place. He 
who had Rama installed in the heart required no 


’ other aid. Even earth and water treatment was 


unnecessary for one possessed by Rama. That was 
the advice he gave to others in need. It would ill 
become him if he followed any other course. 

There were great hakims, vaidyas and doctors 
who had served humanity for the sake of service. 
There had been the great Dr. Joshi in Delhi who 
had served the Hindus and the Muslims, rich and 
poor all alike. He served the poor free and even gave 
them food and money for return fare. But having 
gained the knowledge that he had, he wanted to 
fall back upon none but God. 

GRANTH SAHEB RECALLED 

Then Gandhiji read the verse from the Granth 
Saheb to which he had referred the previous evening. 
It was.Guru Arjun Dev’s composition but like so 
many bhajans in the Hindu scriptures, the follow- 
ers of the saints, even while they wrote the verses 
themselves, often attributed them to their gurus. 
The verse affirms that man calls God by many 
names — Rama, Khuda etc. Some go on a pilgrimage 
and bathe in the sacred river, others go to Mecca; 
some worship Him in temples, others in mosques, 
some just bow their heads in reverence; some rea d 
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the Vedas, others the Quran; some dress in blue, 
others in white; some call thernselves Hindus, others 
Muslims. Nanak says that he who truly follows 
-God's law, knows His secret. This teaching was 
universal in Hinduism. It was difficult, therefore, 
to understand the madness that wanted to turn 
four and a half crores of Muslims out of India. 


WAS IT A BLUNDER ? 


The speaker then referred to a letter from an 
Arya Samajist friend who said that while the 
Congress had already committed three blunders, 
they were now committing a fourth one of the 
highest magnitude. . This lay in their desire to 

reinstate the Muslims in Hindustan side by side with 
the Hindus and Sikhs. Gandhiji said that while he 
was not speaking for the Congress he dared to say 
that he-himself was perfectly prepared to commit 
the supposed blunder referred to by the corres- 
pondent. Supposing Pakistan had gone mad, were 
they to do likewise ? That indeed would be a 
blunder and acrime of the first magnitude. He was 
sure that when the insanity had died down, a. 
would realize that he was right and they were wrong. 


MONSTROUS INTOLERANCE AND INTERFERENCE 


Gandhiji then referred with regret to what he 
had heard from the Rajkumari. She was now in 
charge of the Health portfolio. She was a Christian 
and on that account claimed to be a Sikh and 
a Hindu as well. She tried to look after the welfare 
of all the camps whether they were Muslim 
or Hindu. She collected a band of Christian girls 
and men to serve the Muslim camps. Now, some 
angry and senseless persons were threatening the 
Christians and many of them had left their homes. 
This was monstrous. He was glad to learn from the 
Rajkumari that in one place the Hindus had 
guaranteed protection tothe poor Christians and he 
hoped that they would all soon be able to return 
to their homes in peace and be allowed-to carry 
on their service to sick and suffering humanity 
without any molestation. 


HAD HIS FAITH WEAKENED 2 


Newspapers had displayed his remarks about 
war in such a way that there was an enquiry from 
Calcutta whether he had really begun to advocate 
war. He was wedded to non-violence for alltime and 
-could never advocate war. In a State run by him 
there would be no police and no military. But he 
was not running the Government of the Indian 
Union. He had merely pointed out the various 


possibilities. India and Pakistan should settle their: 


differences by mutual consultations and failing that 
fall back upon arbitration. But if one party persisted 
in wrong doing and would accept neither of the 
two ways mentioned above, the only way left open 
was that of war. They should know the circumstances 
that prompted his remark. In almost all-his prayer 
speeches in Delhi, he had to tell the people not 
to take the law into their own hands, but let their 
Government secure justice for them. He put before 
them the logical steps which excluded lynch law. 
+The latter would make decent government impossible. 


That did not mean that hjs faith in non-violence 
had weakened in the (eg degree. 
Birla House, New De -9-"47 
Mr. CHURCHIGBS INDISCRETION 
This evening there was a larger 
usual. Gandhiji asked if there was 
objected to the prayer with the special verses from 
the Holy Quran. Two’ members of the audience 
raised their hands in protest and Gandhiji said he 
would respect their objection although he knew 
that it would be a sore disappointment to the rest 
of the audience. However, he told the objectors 
that although, as a firm believer in non-violence, 
he could not do otherwise, he could not help 
remarking that it was highly improper for them to 
flout the wishes of the very big majority against 
them. They should realize from the remarks that 
were to follow that the intolerance that the 
objectors were betrayed into was a symptom of the 


than 
who 


audience 
any one 


distemper which was visible in the ‘country 
and which had prompted the very bitter remarks 
from Mr. Winston Churchill. The speaker then 


paraphrased in his Hindustani speech the following 
summary cabled by Reuter which had appeared 
in the morning papers: 


“Mr. Churchill declared’ in a_ speech 
tonight that the fearful massacres which 
occurring in India were no surprise to him. 

‘We are, of course, only at the beginning of 
these horrors and butcheries, perpetrated upon one ~ 
another with the ferocity of cannibals by races gifted 
with capacities for the highest culture and who 
had for generations dwelt side by side in general 
peace under the broad, tolerant and impartial rule 
of the British Crown and Parliament,’ he declared. 

‘I cannot but doubt that the future will 
witness a vast abridgement of the population 
throughout what has for 60 or 70 years been the 
most peaceful part of the world and that at the 
same time will come a retrogression of civilization 
throughout these enormous regions, constituting 
one of the most melancholy tragedies Asia has 
ever known.’ ”’ 


They all knew that Mr. Churchill was himself 
a great man. He belonged to the blue blood of 
England. The Marlboroughs were famous in English 
history. He took the helm when Great Britain 
was in peril on the outbreak of the Second World 
War. He undoubtedly saved what was then the Empire 
from that peril. It would be wrong to argue that 
without America and the other allies, Great Britain 
would not have won the war. Who brought the 
powers together if it was not his energetic 


here 
were 


statesmanship? After the war was won, the great 


nation whom he so brilliantly represented, whilst 
recognizing Mr. Churchill’s services, did not hesitate 
to prefer a purely Labour Government for the 
purpose of reconstructing the British Isles which 
had had to pay a heavy toll of life and money. The 
British rose to. the occasion, decided voluntarily to 
break the Empire and erect in its place an unseen 
and more glorious empire of hearts. The speaker 


ici an ms 


referred to the voluntary “declaration of India, 
though broken into tw epafts, as willing members 
of the Commonwealth. Wfhiy noble step was taken 


by the whole British eon, consisting of all 
parties. In this “act Mr. Churchill and his party 
were partners. Whether the future would justify 
the step or not was a different matter, irrelevant 
to the speaker’s thesis, which was _ that 


Mr. Churchill, being associated with the'act of trans- 
formation, would be expected to say or do nothing 
that would diminish its virtue. Surely, there was 
nothing in modern history to be compared with 
the British withdrawal of power. He recalled the 
renunciation of Ashoka the Good, to see whom was 
to be the proud possessor of good fortune. But 
Ashoka was incomparable and did not belong to 
modern history. Gandhiji, therefore, was sorry 
to read the Reuter’s summary of Mr. Churchill’s 
speech which he presumed was not misinterpreted 
by the renowned agency. Mr. Churchill had render- 
ed a disservice to the nation of which he was a 
great servant. If he knew the fate that would 
befall In fia after she became. free from the British 
yoke, did he for a moment stop to - think that the 
blame belonged to the builders of the Empire 
rather than to the “races” in his opinion “ gifted 


with capacities for the highest culture’’? Gandhiji. 


suggested that Mr. Churchill was over-hasty in 
his sweeping generalization. India was composed of 


teeming millions in which a few lacs turned savages © 


counted for littl. He made bold to invite 
Mr. Churchill to come to India and study things for 
himself not as a partisan,with preconceived notions 
‘but as an impartial honest Englishman who put 
honour before party and “who was intent on 
making the British transaction a glorious success. 
Great Britain’s unique action. would be judged 
by results. Dismemberment of India constituted 
an unconscious invitation to the two parts to 
fight among themselves. The free grant of 
independence to the two parts as sister dominions 
seemed to taint the gift. It was ‘useless to say 
that either dominion was free to secede from 
the British family of nations. It was easier 
said than done. He must not carry the argument 
further. He had said sufficient to show why 
Mr. Churchill had to be more circumspect than he 
had been. He had condemned his partners before 
he had studied the situation first hand. To the 
audience which listened to him, he would say, that 
many of the listeners had provided a handle to 
Mr. Churchill. It was not too late to mend their 
manners and falsify Mr. Churchill’s forebodings. 
He knew that his was a voice in the wilderness. If 


it was not and if it had the potency which it had . 


before the talks of independence began, he knew 
that nothing of the savagery described with so much 
relish and magnified by Mr. Churchill would ever 
have happened and they would have been on a 
fair way to solving their economic and other 
. domestic difficulties. 7 
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GOVERNMENT RESEARCHES 
FOR WHOM? 


The Central Government has taken out patents 
for : 


1. Production of gum taminda as suitable substi- 
tute for gum tragaoanth or carob seed gum from 
tamarind seed, _ 

2. Production of suitable sizing material for the 
cotton and jute yarns in the textiles industry, 

3. Production of creaming- agent for concentra- 
tion of rubber latex from tamarind kernel powder, 

as a result of investigations carried out at the Forest 
Research Institute, Dehra Dun. Now they are 
willing to grant non-exclusive licences to all manu- 
facturing firms who may be interested to exploit 
the above patents on certain terms. 

We presume the researches were carried out 
at the expense of public money and, therefore, the 
public has a right to see that the results of such 
researches enrich the tax-payer. Hence, such patents 
as the Government may take out will be to safeguard 
priygte individuals taking advantage of knowledge 
obtained at public cost. It would seem to us, there- 
fore,'that the offer of non-exclusive licences to 
private individuals or firms to exploit these patents 
is wrong in principle. 

We are not aware of the method of manufacture. 
involved in these processes. If they have to be of 
use to the general public, the research workers 
should concentrate on methods that would be 
available to the crores of people. Tamarind seed 


‘ls a commonly procurable raw-material and, there- 


fore, utilization of this especially. for the purposes 
indicated, should also be done by such processes 
as are within the reach of the millions. If the pro- 
cesses that have been obtained. are such, then the 
Government should disseminate this knowledge 
widely and make available the benefits of the 
scientific information obtained to the remotest 
parts of the country. Broadcasting such information 


is the duty of the Government’ and not covering | 


it up with a bushel from the reach of the people 
who have paid for this knowledge. 
; J. C. KUMARAPPA 
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GANDHIJI’S POST-PRAYER SPEECHES 
Birla House, New Delhi, 29-9-'47 
FRUIT OF FRATRICIDE 


My reference to the possibility of a war between 
the two sister dominions seems, I am told, to have 
produced a scare in the West. I do not know 
what reports were sent outside by newspaper 
correspondents. Summaries are always a dangerous 
enterprise except when they truly reflect the 
speaker’s opinion. An unwarranted summary of a 
pamphlet I had written about South Africa in 1896 
nearly cost me my life. It was so _ hopelessly 
unwarranted that within twentyfour hours of my 
being lynched European opinion in South Africa 
was turned from anger into contrition that an in- 
nocent man was made to suffer for no fault that 
he had committed. The moral I wish to draw 
from the foregoing version is that no one should 
be held responsible for what he has not said or done. 

I hold that not a single mention of war in my 
speeches can be interpreted to mean that there 
was any incitement to or approval of war between 
Pakistan and the,Union unless mere mention of it 
is to be taboo. We have among us the superstition 
that the mere mention of a snake ensures its 
appearance in the house in which the mention is 
made even by a child. I hope no one in‘India 
entertains such superstition about war. 

I claim that I rendered:a service: to both the 
sister States by examining the present situation 
and definitely stating when the cause of war could 
arise between the two States. This was done not 
to promote war but to avoid it as far as_ possible. 
I endeavoured, too, to show that if the insensate 
murders, loot and arson by people continued, they 
would force the hands of their Governments. Was 
it wrong to draw public attention to the logical 
steps that inevitably followed one after another ? 

India knows, the world should, that every ounce 
of my energy has been and is being devoted to the 
definite avoidance of fratricide culminating in war. 
When a man vowed to non-violence .as the law 
governing human beings dares to refer to war, he 
can only do it’so as to strain every nerve to avoid 
it. Such is my fundamental position from which I 
hope never to swerve even to my dying day. 

Birla House, New Delhi, 30-9-'47 
DUTY OF THE GOVERNMENT 

Gandhiji said that some friends from Mianwali 
had seen him during the day. They were worried 
about their friends left behind. In this way thou- 
sands upon thousands were still in various places 


in Pakistan. Friends from Mianwali told him that 
they were afraid that those who were left behind 
might either be forcibly converted, murdered or 
starved®and the women abducted. They asked if it 
was not the duty of the Union Government to 
protect them. It was the same story from other 
parts. Gandhiji agreed that it was the duty of the 
Government to give protection to those who looked 


up to it orresign. It was for the people to strengthen 


the hands of the Government. 

There were two ways of protecting the minorities 
in Pakistan. The best way was that Qaid-e-Azam 
Jinnah and his ministers should inspire the minorities 
with confidence as to their safety so that they 


might not have to look to the sister dominion. It 


was up to the Pakistan authorities to keep the 
vacated properties in trust for the evacuees. Surely, 
there should be no’ forcible conversions nor abdu- 
ctions. Even a little girl, Muslim or Hindu, should 
feel perfectly safe in the Union or in Pakistan. 
And there should be no attack on anyone’s religion. 


In democracy the people could make or mar the 


Government. They ‘could strengthen it or weaken 
it. Without discipline they would be able to 
achieve -nothing. 
INDIVIDUAL’S CAPACITY 

As for himself, he must repeat even at the risk 
of irritating them that it lay in one’s own hands to 
protect one’s religion. Every child should be educated 
to lay down his or her life for his or her religion. 
They all kmew the story of Prahlad and how he 
stood up against his own father at the age of 12 
for the sake of his faith. Every religion was replete 
with such heroic instances. He had given the same 
education to his children. He was not the custodian 
of his children’s religion. It was wrong to call 
women weak. No woman who was firm in her 
faith need fear any attack on her honour or her 
faith. The Government should offer them protection. 
But supposing the Government failed, would they 
change their faith as they changed clothes? 

INDIAN MUSLIMS 

Referring to the wanton attacks on Muslims 
Gandhiji asked who were the Muslims of India? 
The vast majority had not come from Arabia. A 
few had come from outside. But the crores were 
converts from Hinduism. He would not mind 
intelligent conversion. The so-called untouchables 
and shudras were converted not by an appeal to 
reason. The responsibility was their own. By giving 
place to untouchability in Hindu religion and by 
oppressing the so-called untouchables, 
forced them into the arms of 


they had 
Islam. It was 


cence 


a 
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unbecoming on their part to kill or oppress me 
brothers and sisters. 

Birla House, New Delhi, 1-10-47 
FIELD OF SERVICE IS UNLIMITED 

Speaking after prayers Gandhiji said that a 
sister had handed a note to him the previous 
evening in which she had said that both she and her 
husband were anxious to serve, but no one told them 
what to do. Gandhiji said that there were several 
such complaints. He had one and the same reply 
for all of them. The field of service unlike that 
of authority was unlimited. It’ was as vast as 
the earth itself. It could take in an unlimited number 
of workers. For instance, the city of Defhi had 
never been ideally clean. With the influx of refugees 
the sanitation had become poorer still. The sanita- 
tion of the various refugee camps was far from 
satisfactory. Anyone was free to take up that work. 
Even if they could not get to the refugee camps, 
they could clean their own surroundings and that 
was bound to affect the whole city. No one should 
look to anyone else to give directions. To physical 
cleanliness he added cleanliness of mind and spirit. 
This was a big job and pregnant with great 
possibilities. 

CONDITIONS FOR PEACE 

He had been to a meeting of the prominent 
citizens of Delhi convened by Baba Bachitter Singh. 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru was to address it. But he 
had asked to be excused as Liagqat Ali Saheb had 
come to confer with him and he had to attend the 


meeting of the Congrees Working Commitee at 


4 p. m. and a Cabinet meeting at 5 p. m. Baba 
Bachitter Singh, therefore, asked Gandhiji to 
address the invitees and Gandhiji agreed to do so. 
He (the speaker) had invited brief questions.. A 
friend got up and. practically delivered a speech. 
The substance of it was that the citizens of Delhi 
were ready to live in peace with the Muslims, 
provided they were loyal to the Union: and 
surrendered all arms and ammunition Which they 
possessed without licence. There could be no two 
opinions that those who wished to live in the 
Union must be loyal to the Union whatever may 
be their faith and they should surrender unlicensed 
arms unsolicited. But he asked the friend to add a 
third condition to the two mentioned by him ( the 
friend) and that was to leave the execution of 


the conditions mentioned by him to the Government. 


INDIVIDUAL RETALIATION NO REMEDY 
There were about 50,000 Muslim refugees in the 
Purana Quila and some more on the Humayun’s 
tomb grounds. The conditions of life were none too 
pleasant there. To justify their suffering by stating 


the sufferings of the Hindu and the Sikh refugees in | 


Pakistan and even in the Indian Union was wrong. 
The Hindus and the Sikhs had suffered no doubt 
and suffered heavily. It was for the Government of 
the Indian Union to secure justice for them. Lahore 
was famous for its various educational institutions. 
They had been founded by private enterprise. The 
Punjabis were industrious. They knew how to earn 
money and how tospend it in charity. There were 
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first- seat ‘ese aaa by By, Hindus gaa ha 
Sikhs in Lahore. AH those institutions and private 
property had to be restored to the rightful owners. 


It could not be done by seeking private revenge. 


It was the duty of the Union Government to see 
that Pakistan Government did its duty as it was 
that of Pakistan to ensure justice by the Union. 
They could not secure justice by copying the evil 
ways of one another. If two men go out riding 
and one falls down, was the other to follow suit ? 
That would merely result in breaking the bones 
of both. Supposing the Muslims would not be 
loyal to the Union, nor would they surrender 
arms, were they to continue murder of innocent 
men, women and children on that account ? 
It was for the Government to see that the traitors 
were dealt with properly. By taking to savagery 
the people in both the States had tarnished the 
fair name that India had earned in the world. They 
were thereby bargaining for slavery and destruction 
of their great religions. They were free to do so. But 
he who had staked his life to gain the independence 
of India did not wish to be a living witness to its 
destruction. With every breath he prayed to God 
either to give him the strength to quench the 
flames or remove him from this earth. 
CABLEGRAMS FROM MUSLIM FRIENDS 

Gandhiji referred to cablegrams from Muslim 
friends from Amman | and another place in the 
Middle East hoping that the present fratricide was 
a temporary’ phase in India and that she would 
soon regain her former glory and that the Hindus 
and the Muslims would live together as brothers. 

Most COWARDLY AND INHUMAN 

‘He then dealt with sorrow with the reported 
attack ona hospital in Delhi by a mob from a 
near-by village resulting in the death of four 
patients and injury to a few more. It was a most 
cowardly and inhuman act, which could not be 
justified under any circumstances. 

There was another report that some Muslim 
passengers had been thrown out of a moving train 
coming from Naini to Allahabad. He was at his 
wit’s end. to understand the rationale behind such - 
acts. They should make every Indian hang down 
his head in shame. 


Birla House, New Delhi, 2-10-47 


MESSAGE OF THE SIKH GURUS 

Gandhiji began his discourse this evening by. 
referring to a conversation he had during the 
course of the day with Baba Sardar Kharak Singh's 
Secretary, Sardar Santokh Singh. This friend told him 
that Guru Govind Singh had said exactly the same as 
he had quoted from Guru Arjun Dev. Most people 
imagined, quite wrongly —and-on this score many 
Sikhs also were very ignorant — that Guru Govind 
Singh had taught his followers to kill the Mussalmans. 
The 10th Guru, whose bhajan Gandhiji read out, 
had said that it mattered little how, where or by 
what name man worshipped God. He was the same 
for everyone and, what is more, man was the same, 
i. e., he was of the same genus. Guru Govind 
Singh said that humanity could not be differentiated. 


VCCO0 TF ie, LY4/ 
Individuals differed in temperament or appearance 
but all were built in the same: mould. They had 
the same feelings. They all die and are mingled 
with the dust. Air and sun were the same for all 
men. The Ganga would not refuse her refreshing 
waters to a Muslim. Clouds showered their rain 
on all alike. It was unregenerate man alone who 
differentiated between himself and his fellow. If, 
therefore, the message of the great Sikh Gurus and 
other religious leaders was true for them, they 
should realize that it was wholly wrong for anyone 
to say that the Indian Union should be purely a 
Hindu State composed of none but the Hindus. 


THE RIGHT USE OF THE KIRPAN 

Gandhiji went on to say that by this he did not 
mean that the Sikhs were wedded to non-violence. 
They were not. But the Sardar told him that in 
Guru Govind Singh’s day the Muslims had gone 
away from their religion and, therefore, he ordered 
his followers to fight them. The kirpan, which the 
Sikhs carried, was a-weapon for the defence of the 
innocent. It was meant to fight against tyranny, 
never to kill the innocent or women and children 
or old or disabled persons. Even during the war 
against the Muslims the code was to tend the 
wounded of both ‘sides. But today the kirpan 


was often used for totally wrong purposes and he > 


who used it wrongly was really not fit to carry it. 


BIRTHDAY GREETINGS 

Gandhiji then went on to describe the stream 
of visitors he had had’ all 
representatives of the Foreign Embassies and Lady 
- Mountbatten. They had all come to congratulate 
him. He had received scores of telegrams also 
both from home and abroad. It was impossible 
to send individual replies. But, he asked himself, 
“ Where did the congratulations come in? Would 
it: not be more appropriate to say condolences?” 
Flowers even had come to him from refugees 
‘and many tributes both in money and good 
wishes. Gandhiji, however, said that there was 
nothing but agony in his heart. Time was when 
whatever he said the masses followed. Today, his 
was a lone voice. All he heard from them was 


that they would not allow the Muslims to stay in 


the Indian Union. And if the cry was against the 
Muslims today, what might be the fate of the 
Parsis, the Christians and even the Europeans 
tomorrow ? He said that many friends had hoped 
he would live to be 125 but he had lost all desire 
to live long, let alone 125 years. He was utterly 

unable to appropriate any of the congratulations 
_ showered on him. He could not live while hatred and 
killing marred the atmosphere. He, therefore, pleaded 
with them all to give up the present madness. It did 
not matter what was being done to non-Muslims 
in Pakistan. If one party had sunk low, the other 
could not afford to do likewise. He asked them to 
pause and consider the evil consequences of such 
misdeeds. They should purge their hearts of hatred. 
It was their right and duty to place their grievances 


before their Government and to ask for redress. 
( Continued on p. 371) 


day — including. 
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“NOT A PENNY ” 


On the 30th of July, 1947, at the Savoy Hotel 
in London, a luncheon symposium on ™ Sterling 
Balances” was held at which Professor R. F. Harrod 
of Oxford, Dr. WLokanathan of . the Eastern 
Economist, and Professor G. D. S. Cole took part. 


Professor Harrod drew a dark picture of the 
economic conditions in England and the dire distress 
in which the country found itself today and the 
great need for a rapid economic recovery. Under 
these conditions he surmised that the man in the 
street would definitely declare: “not a penny” can 
Britain pay. This was more or less the chorus of his 
whole talk. | 


Professor Lokanathan put forward the usual 
approach to this problem that is presented in 
India and claimed that these credits of India were 
due to actual contributions by India of material 
goods at low prices and, therefore, they cannot be 
repudiated. The present conditions in England should 


not be made an excuse for repudiation. 


Professor Cole brought the discussion to a high 
moral level and pointed out the absurdity of 


‘Professor Harrod’s presentation. To begin with, he 


stated that today a man in the street in London, if 
asked about the Sterling debts, would probably ask the 
questioner as to what these Sterling debts are ! He 
knows nothing about them and cares less about its 
repayment. And he also brought out the fact that 
India, not being a separate political entity contributed 
nothing but whatever commodities Britain got were 
actually taken without India’s consent by virtue of 
her political subordination and, therefore, it is 
immoral to make a convenience *of our obligations 
and say that we cannot now afford to pay. Even here, 
he questioned Professor Harrod’s plea of England’s 
inability to pay. He granted that it may be difficult, 
but, of the European countries England was much 
better off and taking into consideration comparative 
conditions in India, he definitely held that not a 
penny should remain unpaid. 


This will show the forces at play in Great 
Britain in regard to this: question. Unfortunately 
for us,men of the way of thinking of Professor Cole 
are few and far between and are not very effective 
in the councils: of the nation. We may add that 
we have such faith inthe general British character 
that we can say without fear of misrepresenting 


the situation that if the man in the street in 


England were made fully aware of the conditions 
the commodities were taket from 
India and their moral obligation to repay the debts, 
one may almost say with certainty, the man in the 
street will be detached and impartial enough to say, 
“If we have utilized these commodities, we must 
be honest enough to pay for them, come what 
may.” The British financial interests are very differ- 
ent from the common citizens of Great Britain. 
The ordinary citizen has still left some moral back- 
bone ‘and a sense of honour which will affect his 
decisions on such questions. 


The settlement of the Sterling Balances is still 
pending although an Interim Agreement has been 
negotiated for India’s expenditures till the end of 
the current year. We hope, therefore, that when 
the final settlement is to be negotiated, the Govern- 
ment of India will take into consideration the 
prevailing strong propaganda in favour of “not a 
penny ” attitude and press India’s claims strongly. 


J. C. KUMARAPPA 
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NO DEPRESSION 
(By M. K Gandhi) 


This is from one of the many messages of 
birthday congratulations: 


“May I suggest that the present situation 
should not depress you? In my opinion this is 
the final attempt of the forces of evil to foil 
the divine plan of India’s contribution to the 
solution of the world’s distress by way of non- 
violence. You are today the only instrument in 
the world to further the divine purpose.” 


This is a telegram sent more out of personal 
affection than knowledge. Let us see. 

It is perhaps wrong to describe my present state 
of mind as depression. I have but stated a fact. I 


am not vain enough to think that the divine pur-’ 


pose can only be fulfilled through me. It is as likely 
as not that a fitter instrument will be used to 
carry it out and that I was good enough to repre- 
sent a weak nation, not a strong one. May it not 
be that a man purer, more courageous, more far- 
seeing is wanted for the final purpose? This is all 
speculation. No one has the capacity to judge. God. 
We are drops in that limitless ocean of mercy. 


Without doubt the ideal thing would be neither 
to wish to live 125 years nor to wish to die now. 
Mine must be’ a state of complete resignation to 
the Divine Will. The ideal ceases to be that when 
it becomes real. All we can do is to make as near 


an approach to it as possible. This I am doing with | 


as much energy as Ican summon to my assistance. 

If I had the impertinence openly to declare my 
wish to live 125 years, I must have the humility 
under changed circumstances, openly to shed that 


wish. And I have done no more, no less. This has . 


not been done in a spirit of depression. The more 
apt term perhaps is helplessness. In that state I 
invoke the aid of the all-embracing Power to take 
me away from this ‘‘vale of tears” rather than make 
me a helpless witness of the butchery by man be- 
come savage, whether he dares to call himself a 
Muslim or Hindu or what not. Yet I cry — “Not 
my will but Thine alone shall prevail.” If He wants 
me, He will keep me here on this earth yet awhile. 
New Delhi, 5-10-’47 
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- OUTRAGEOUS ANALOGY 
(By M. K. Gandhi ) 


A correspondent, who from his name appears 
to have Hindi as his mother-tongue, writes thus 
in English : 


“ This is with reference to your many and 
continued appeals to treat Muslims as brothers 
and guarantee their safety so that they do not 
migrate from here to Pakistan. —‘A man was 
walking along one cold day, when he came 
across a snake lying frozen with the cold. 
Taking pity on the reptile, he picked it up and 
thinking to give it warmth, put it in his pocket. 
The warmth soon revived the snake and the 
first thing it did was to dig its poisonous fangs 
into his saviour and kill him.’”’ 


Anger has betrayed this correspondent into an 
outrageous analogy. To liken a human being, how- 
ever degraded he may be, to a snake to justify 
inhyman treatment is surely a degrading per- 


formance. To damn crores of human beings for the 


faults of a few or many belonging to a particular 
faith seems to me to be the height of madness. 
The correspondent should also remember that I 
have known rabidly fanatical Muslims to use the 
very analogy in respect of Hindus. No Hindu would 
like to be regarded as a snake. 


To treat a man as a brother is. not to say that 
he should be trusted even when he is proved 
untrustworthy. And is it not a sign of cowardice 
to kill a man and his family for fear that he may 
prove untrustworthy ? Picture a society in which 
every man is permitted to judge his fellow. Yet, 
that is the state to which we are being reduced 
in some parts of India. 


Lastly, let me, for the sake of the snake kind, 
correct the common error that eighty snakes out 
of every hundred are perfectly harmless and they 
render useful service in nature. 


New Delhi, 3-10-'47 


Re: English into Hindustani 

It was due to Rajkumari Amrit Kaur’s unfailing 
regularity in sending the words for the English into 
Hindustani Dictionary that we were able to give 
an instalment of four columns every fifteen days. 
As the readers are aware she has undertaken more 
onerous duties since the 15th of August last. It is 
not, therefore, possible for her to cope with the 
work of the English into Hindustani Dictionary 
with the same regularity as before. She has, how- 
ever, assured us that she will be sending in words 
off and on whenever she finds time to work at her 
labour of love. The columns of the Dictionary will 
thus henceforth appear not regularly as before but 
as and when the words are received from the 
Rajkumari. 


8-10-'47 J. DEsSar 
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“A Godt DEED SHINES IN A THE FOOD SITUATION 
NAUGHTY WORLD” At the last conference of Food Officials at 


During the past few days the two following 
incidents have come my way. Both of them happen 
to show goodness shining through the hearts of 
Muslims. No doubt, many other such incidents could 
be told of good Hindus and Sikhs. All such deeds 
help to redeem the credit of human nature and to 
assure us that the madness that has seized so many 
of our neighbours will pass. 

I happened to meet a Delhi professor, a Muslim, 
who had had his possessions completely wrecked. 
All his cherished treasures, his books, an unfinished 
manuscript, his whole life’s work, had been laid 
waste. I tried to express my sympathy.- He then 
said: “I do not blame anyone. They are seized 
with madness, so that they do not know what they 
are doing. As I look into my heart,” he added, “I 
can find no trace of bitterness there.”. Those last 
words I found most moving. It was almost as if he 
had peered dov@ into the recesses of his heart, 
almost sure that there would be bitterness in some 
corner, but; after a thorough investigation, to his 
own surprise he was able to report that he found 
none. He evidently claimed no credit for this. It 
was due to what an older generation called the 
grace of God. 

A friend of mine got into. conversation with an 
unknown Sikh in the Delhi coffee-house, who told 
him this story. On the 14th or 15th of August, he 
was living in his house in Lihore, and he went to 
a Muslim neighbour across the street to ‘play cards. 
While they were playing, a mob collected in the 
street. The Sikh hadtime to run back to his home, 
where he bolted the door, and began to fire at the 
Muslim crowd from his window. Soon his ammuni- 


~ tion was exhausted, and meanwhile the infuriated 


mob broke into his house. In spite of the fact that 
he was firing at the Muslims outside, his Muslim 
next-door neighbours meanwhile feverishly busied 
themselves cutting a hole in the wall, and through 
this hole the Sikh’s young sister escaped. The 
Muslim neighbours then dressed her in Muslim 
clothes. The brother also escaped, and the Muslim 


‘neighbours drove them both to a railway station 
some way from Lahore, from where they travelled | 


safely to Delhi. They had, of course, like many 
mos«e, lost all their possessions, but, owing to the 
valiant action of their Muslim neighbours, who put 
neighbourliness before community feeling, their 


lives were saved. 
HORACE ALEXANDER 


Apt Lines 
A friend sends the following apt lines from 
George Matheson : 
“It is by’ my fetters that I can fly: 
It is by my sorrows that I can soar; 
It is by my reverses that I can run; 
It is by my tears that I can travel: 
It is by my Cross that I can climb into the 
heart of humanity; 
Let me magnify my Cross, O God!" 
New Delhi, 3-10-'47 M.oK. G. 


Delhi it was stated that the next rice crop will 
yield only about 83 per cent. The shortage is 
therefore considerable, though the situation may be 
ameliorated in some parts of the country where 
the rains are good. In any case, the food situation 
in the country is one which requires careful attention. 
India is importing thousands of tons of food from 
abroad. This is a reflection on an agricultural country. 
India has now become independent of the British 
rule, and it hopes to attain Swaraj in the near 
future when the will of the masses will be reflected 
in the Central Government. No country that aims 
at being independent can attain that position as long 
as that country is dependent on other countries for 
its primary necessitizs. We have, therefore, to put 
forth our best efforts to make India self-sufficient 
in food. 

After a great deal of turmoil and suffering the 
European nations are beginning to realize that it is 
dangerous to depend on distant countries for their 
food requirements. Even England, which so far has 
been depending on outside help to meet its food 
requirements, has realized that it is futile to depend 
on foreign countries for food if they have to 
maintain their independence. With this end in view, 
they are launching out on a new land programme 
to increase their agricultural products. Mr. Tom 
Williams, the Minister for Agriculture, stated that 
the Government programme is essentially one for 
reviving the expansion and productior of meat, eggs, 
wheat, and barley and adding no less than 400,000 
acres of linseed. They are hoping to increase the 
wheat acreage next year by 500,000 acres. To do, 
this the Government assures the producers of their 
markets, good prices, subsidies and grants giving the 
industry first priority for buildings, housing and 
other assistance. 

One may understand a highly industrialized 
country like England depending on her exports to 
get food in return. Even here, Great Britain is 
cutting down imports of such consumer goods as 
can be foregone, though et austerity conditions, 
and at the same time, she wishes to export textiles, 
etc., even at the cost of shortage at home, to 
maintain her food imports. The determined effort 
put forward by the ministers in this direction stands 
in marked contrast with the mere propaganda work 
of our Government in India. India can hardly 
compare industrially with Great Britain and yet 
with the little industrialization that we have had, 
the country has had to depend on foreign imports 
for food. If we pursue the industrialization policy 
indicated by some friends in high places, we may 
well imagine the dire consequences that may follow 
in jts train on the food sector. One of the striking 
features of the British landscape today is the ap- 
pearance of vegetable patches wherever land can be 
utilized for that purpose. In addition to this they are 
hoping to bring in hundreds of thousands of acreage 
under fresh cultivation. Cannot the Ministry of 
Food in our country follow this good example and 
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ban money crops for industrial purposes and give 
priority for food crops to such lands as are under 
industrial exploitation today ? This can be done if 
there is a will to feed the population by its own 
effort. It may require controlling of the use of 
land and may lead even to licensing of land for 
particular crops. Farmers desiring to raise industrial 
crops may be required to take out licences paying 
adequate fees and by this method it may be 
possible to regulate the use of land in the interests 
of the nation rather than in the interests of the 
bank accounts of a few persons. This would entail 
a close co-operation of effort between the’ Ministries 
of Food and Industries. We trust such co-operation 
in the interests of the health of the nation will be 


forthcoming. 
J. C. KUMARAPPA 


COW SLAUGHTER 


There is a good deal of talk today about 
protecting the cow from the slaughter house. It is 
good that people are becoming conscious to the 
great evil that indiscriminate slaughter of cattle 
has brought to our country. On the purely short- 
sighted view, the need for milk, in a vegetarian 
country being important, gives a premier place to 
the cow as a feeder of the nation. Apart from that 
it also provides the bullock which is the motive 
power with which the farmer produces his produce 
from the land. The importance of this aspect of 
the question has been fully realized in conferring 
divinity on the cow and raising cow slaughter to 
the level of a religious question. However, because 
of fanaticism the very same zeal on the one side 
has created a cussedness on the other side and we 
often find conflict between different sections of the 
population centred around cow slaughter. There- 
fore, it now becomes necessary to ascertain exactly 
the place of the cow in India and give it a rational 
approach. 


With an artisan the tool that he uses becomes 
almost an object of worship. In fact, in India we 
have a definite festival — shastra pooja — devoted 
to this ceremony. Mian recognizes his economic 
dependence on the means of production. Just as 
an artisan depends on his tools, similarly the farmer 
depends on the cow and if we may extend the 
economic sphere, we may say that the cow, being 
the means of producing food, becomes the centre 


of the economic organization of man, especially in © 


an agricultural country like India. 


Apart from this aspect, when we look upon 
the cow as the producer of the bullock, the 
importance of the cow is enhanced. She now 
represents the centre of our economy. We may 
call our economic organization, where the cow 
contributes towards motive power, transport, food 
production, etc. a “cow-centred economy” in the 
same manner as England and certain other 
European countries were, not long ago, horse- 
centred economies. 


During the last century England drifted from 
being a horse-centred economy into a coal-centred 
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economy and from being a ey, WEP economy 
she is fast moving into an oil-centred economy. 
These stages are very important to notice as the 
fate of the’ world itself depends on. the source 
from which we obtain. our power. 

In the cow- and the horse-centred economies 
we have unlimited sources as we could breed as many 
bullocks and horses as we needed and, therefore, 
there being no restriction on the number available, it 
does not arouse anybody’s greed or jealousy, but 
coal and petrol being limited in their supply and 
quantity, uses of such sources of power lead to 
friction amongst nations as the source dries up. 
It is now well recognized that these glob4l wars 
are in no small measure due to different nations 
seeking to get control over oil fields. Hence, the 
coal and oil economies lead to conflict amongst 
nations. Unlike these two, the cow and _ horse- 
economies are, comparatively, peaceful economies. 
Therefore, in a wider sense we may say that when 
we break through a cow-centred geonomy we are 
really causing cow slaughter, i. e. in other words, 
when our actions are inimical to the existence of 
the cow-centered economy, we are not in the 
company of the protectors of the cow. For example, 
when we use coal and oil as our source of motive 
power, we are really banning the cow from our 
economy. When we are making asphalted roads, 
which are not in the interests of animal traction, 
we are also guilty of breaking through the cow- 
centred organization. This aspect of the question 
is much more vital to us than the mere slaughter- 
ing of the four-legged and two-horned animal. 

We wonder how. many of our friends who stand 


up against cow slaughter can show their hands clean , 
_of bovine blood from the point of view of this higher 


interpretation of cow protection. The “cow”, like 
khadi, is symbolic of a way of life. “Cow slaughter”, 

therefore, would signify making impossible that 
way'of life. We hope that those who stand for 
cow protection will realize the extensiveness of 
the cause which they stand for and will whole- 


heartedly support this wider application of the © 
J. C. KUMARAPPA 


principle. 
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GANDHIJI'S POST-PRAYER SPEECHES 
(Continued from p. 367 ) 
But to take the law into their own hands 
wholly wrong. In that way lay the ruin of all. 
Birla House, New Delhi, 3-10-47 
ALL EQUALLY GUILTY 
Congratulatory wires keep pouring in on Gandhiji. 
He referred to the physical impossibility for him of 
replying to fhem. Friends had suggested that he 
should publish some of the messages. He had had 
many beautiful massages from Muslim friends too 
but he did not consider that the present time was 
opportune as it was not likely to benefit the general 
public, who today did not believe in ahimsa and 
_ Truth. Evil-doers, he held, were equally guilty, 
’ whoever they were. 
SATYAGRAHA AND DURAGRAHA 
Today, he was getting news of satyagraha being 
started in many places. Often he wondered whether 
the so-called satyagraha was not really duragraha. 
Whether it was strikes in mills or railways or post- 
offices or movements in.some of the States, it seemed 
as if it were a question of seizing power. A virulent 
poison was leavening society today and every 
opportunity for attaining their object was seized by 
those who did not stop to consider that means and 
ends were convertible terms. . 
_GOOD: WorRK ITS OWN BLESSING 
Gandhiji referred to the fact that he was even 
getting letters asking him to bless people’s work or 
the starting of their movement. In his opinion every 
good work carried within it its own blessings and 
did not need his or anyone’s backing. A good man 
who was doing good work and who came to him 
understood - his proposition at once. Truth was 
always self-evident and it was everyone’s duty to 
abide by it at all: costs. But those who resortéd to 
satyagraha should search their hearts and find out 
whether it was Truth that they were seeking. If 
not, then insistence became a mockery. He affirmed 
that those who were trying to get what was not in 
reality theirs could not possibly abide by ahimsa, 
and Truth could not be found without it. 
SANITATION OF REFUGEE CAMPS 
Gandhiji next referred to the many refugee 
camps here and the insanitaty.conditions prevailing 
there and in the city. Everyone wanted scavenging 
to be done tor them. He said that those who were not 
in the camps should see to their own surroundings 
being clean themselves. The taint of untouchability 
was tarnishing the fair name of Hinduism. One 
way of removing the blot was for everyone to 
become a bhangi. Sweeper’s work was not a dirty 
work. It was a work that made for cleanliness. If the 
citizens of Delhi personally saw to the sanitation of 
the city, they would not only make Delhi beautiful 
but their example would have far-reaching results. 
If he were in charge of the camps he would induce 
the refugees to do everything for themselves.. It 
was demoralizing for anyone to eat the bread of 
idleness and spend their days in gambling or playing 
cards. They should be glad to take up any craft 
that suited their taste~~ whether spinning, weaving, 
tailoring, carpentry, agriculture, or anything else. 


was 
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He was perfectly certain that they should learn to 
stand on their own legs and not depend on others’ 
service. He felt sure that if they became absorbed 
in work, they would to a large extent forget their 
sufferings also. Gandhiji said: that he knew the 
sufferings they had had to endure and he did not 
for one moment condone those who had inflicted 
those sufferings on them. But he must reaffirm 
again and again that the correct path was to return 
good for evil. 
A FRENCHMAN’S ADVICE 

Gandhiji then referred to a kind Frenchman 
who had, while congratulating him, tried to persuade 
him to wish to live for 125 years in order to 
finish his work. He had, the friend said, achieved 
so much and, after all, if God was responsible for 
every happening, He would bring good out of 
evil. Gandhiji should not be sad or depressed. The 
speaker said that he could not deceive himself by 
kind words. Today, he felt that what he might 
have achieved in the past. had to be forgotten. 
No one could live on his past. He could wish to 
live only if he felt that he could render service 
to the people. That meant that the epeople saw 
the error of their ways and listened to his words. 
He was in God’s hands. If God wished to take 
further work from him, He would doso. But he 
certainly felt that today his words had ceased to 
carry weight and if he was not able to render more 
service, it would be best that God took him away. 


’ Birla House, New Delhi, 4-10-47 


APPEAL FOR BLANKETS 

In his after-prayer speech Gandhiji said pointing 
to Dr. Sushila Nayyar sitting in front among the. 
prayer party that she was at present concentrating 
on rendering medical aid to the refugees, Hindus 
and Muslims alike. She was giving four hours daily 
to the Muslim refugees at the Purana Quila. She 
had visited the Kurukshetra Camp on the previous 
day in company with a Red Cross party including 
Dr. Pandit, the Director of the Maternity and 
Child-Welfare Bureau of the Red Cross and Prof. 
Horace Alexander and Mr. Richard Simonds of 
the Friends Service Unit. At the Kurukshetra Camp 


‘the refugees were Hindus and Sikhs. Their number 


was at least 25,000 and it was daily increasing. Tents 
had been pitched up to house the refugees but they 
were not enough to give shelter to all of them. The 
diet was enough to prevent death from starvation, 
but it was not a balanced diet and was already 
resulting in malnutrition and lowered resistance to 
disease. He was constrained to say that the suffering 
of humanity could have been greatly minimized if 
one side at least had retained sanity. The spirit of 
revenge and retaliation had started a vicious circle 
and brought hardships on increasing numbers. The 
Hindus and the Muslims today seemed to vie with 
each other in cruelty. Even women, children and 
the aged were not spared. He had worked hard 
for the independence of India and had prayed to 
God to let him Jive up to 125 years so that he 
could see the establishment of Ramarajya — the 
Kingdom of Heaven on earth, in India. But today 
there was no such prospect before them. The people 
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had taken the law into their own hands. Was he to 
be a helpless witness of the tragedy? He prayed 
to God to give him the strength to make them see 
their error and mend it, or else remove him. Time 
was when their love for him made* them follow 
him implicitly. Their affection had not perhaps died 
down, but his appeal to their reason and _ hearts 
seemed to have lost its force. Was it that they 
had use for him only while they were slaves and 
had none in an independent India ? Did independence 
mean goodbye to civilization and humanity ? He could ° 
not give them any other message now than the one 
he had proclaimed from house-tops all these years. 

His purpose for the evening was to draw 
the attention of his hearers to the approaching 
cold weather, which was very severe in Delhi 
and the Punjab. He appealed to all who could 
afford to donate warm blankets or quilts they 
could spare. Even thick cotton sheets could be sent. 
They should be washed and mended if necessary 
before sending. The Hindus and the Muslims 
should all join in this humanitarian task. He would 
like them not to earmark anything for any parti- 
cular community. They should rest assured that 
their gifts would be distributed to. the deserving 
people only. He hoped that gifts would begin to 
pour in from the next day. It was not possible for 
the Government to provide blankets to lacs and lacs 
8 homeless human beings. The crores of India had 
to come to the rescue of their unfortunate brethren. 

Birla House, New Delhi, 5-10-47 
His ILLNESS 

In his post-prayer speech Gandhiji expressed 
regret that news about his illness had again 
appeared in the Press. He did not know who had 
given it out. It was true that he had a cough and 
a little fever but its publicity did not help him or 
anyone else. It was liable to cause unnecessary 
anxiety to many. Therefore he requested friends 
not to give any publicity to his illness again. 


BLANKETS 

In response to his appeal for blankets the day 
before two friends had sent two good blankets and 
another had sent ten more. He assured the donors 
that they would be given to deserving people. 

. A PREPOSTEROUS SUGGESTION 

He had received a telegram saying that if the 
Hindus and the Sikhs had not retaliated probably 
even he would not be alive today. He considered the 
suggestion preposterous. His life was in God’s good 
hands as theirs was. No one could put an end to 
it till He permitted it. It was not for human beings 
to save his life or that of anyone else. The telegram 
further said that 98% of the Muslims were traitors 
and would betray India in favour of Pakistan at a 
given moment. He did not believe it. The Muslim 
masses in the villages ‘could not be treacherous. 
Supposing that they were, they would destroy Islam. 
If the charge could be proved, the Government 
would deal with them. He was convinced that if 
the Hindus and the Muslims continued to be enemies 
of one another, it was bound to lead to war, which 
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would mean the ruin of both the dominions. It 
was the duty of the Government to offer protection 
to all who looked up to it, wherever they were 
and to whatever religion they belonged. Ultimately, 
the protection of one’s faith lay with oneself. 
Mr. CHURCHILL AGAIN 

He then referred to Mr. Churchill’s second 
speech in which he had attacked the Labour 
Government for bringing ruin upon India. They 
had liquidated the empire, he said,‘and brought 
misery upon India’s masses. He was afraid the same 
fate would befall Burma. Was the wish father to 
the thought ? Mr. Churchill was a great man. It hurt 
him (the speaker ) that he should have spoken in 
that manner ’again. He put party before the nation. 
India consisted of seven lakhs of villages. These 
seven lakhs of villages had not run amuck. But 
supposing that they did, would that be a justification 
for reducing India to slavery ? Was it only the 
good who had a right to freedom? It was the 
British who had taught us that freedom with 
drunkenness was any day preferable to slavery with 
sobriety. We were rightly taught that self-govern- 
ment included the right to misgovernment and that 
good government was no substitute for self-govern- 
ment. Socialism was Mr. Churchill’s bete noire. 
Labour could not be other than socialist. Socialism 
was a great doctrine. It did not admit of 
condemnation, but wise application. Socialists may be 
bad, not socialism. The victory of the Labour Party 
in England was the victory of socialism. Labour 
Government was a government by labour. He had 
long held the view that when labour realized its 
dignity, it would eclipse all other partjes. Labour 
had withdrawn British power from India by the 
consent of all parties. It ill became Mr. Churchill 


to quarrel with the great act. Supposing that he 


succeeded at the next election, surely he did not 
dream that he would undo the act and compel 
India to a second dose of slavery. He would have_ 
to face a living wall of opposition. Did he for one 
moment think how shameful was the act of the 
annexation of Burma? Did he remember the way 
in which India was brought under subjection? He 
did not wish to open the dark chapter. The less said 
about it the better. While he said all this, he did not 
want his hearers to forget that their dearly-won 
liberty might be lost to the world powers; if they 
continued to act like beasts rather than men. He 
did not wish to be a living witness of the tragedy 
if it was to overtake them. Who was he to save 
India single-handed? But he did want his hearers 
to falsify Mr. Churchill’s forebodings. 
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August 15 has come and gone. The people all 
over India celebrated the deliverance day with wild 
joy and enthusiasm. They had rightly thought that 
all the trials and tribulations that ‘they had to 
undergo under the imperialist regime would become 
a relic of the bygone age. The sunken eyes of the 
lowliest isan in the village flashed with joy for 
the first time. The depressed heart of the mazdoor 
in the city began to rise with hope on this occasion. 
Every down-trodden man and woman in this sub- 
continent celebrated the day spontaneously, as at 
long last there came a glimmering of hope for the 


Indian underdog —a whisper of better times and 
lighter burdens. 


But no sooner had the joy of this day died out, 
than came a communique from New Delhi 
announcing the salaries and emoluments fixed for 
the heads of the provinces. The public had fondly 
cherished the hope that along withimperialism will 


also go the top-heavy administration which was. 


created to maintain the.imperial hold on a slave 
country. Time and again in the past every political 


leader, every reputed economist, had criticized in 
unmistakable terms the fabulous salaries and 


emoluments paid to the heads of the administration. 
This topic formed the subject of several resolutions 
of the Indian National Congress. In the famous 
resolution passed at the Karachi session of the 


Congress, the target for the highest head of the. 


Government was fixed at Rs. 500 per month. But 
perhaps all that is forgotten now and the salaries 
of Governors are fixed at the high: figure of 
Rs. 5,500 per month. 


Let us first of all see as to what is the 


remuneration attached to the office of such high 


dignitaries in other countries. The richest State in 
the richest country in'the world, viz.* New York, 
pays its Governor $ 10,000 a year, which works out 
-at less than Rs. 3,000 per month. The. salary of 
“the Governor of Idaho, a State in the U.S.A, 
comes to less than Rs. 1,500 per month; that of 
Maryland, another State in the U. S. A. comes to 
a little over Rs. 1,000. The Governor of Illinois, 
the population of which is equal*to that of 


Orissa or Assam, gets a little over Rs. 3,000. The 
salaries of administrators of provinces in the Union 


of South Africa, who are the counterparts of 
Governors in India, range between Rs. 2,200 and 
Rs. 2,700 per month. The pay of the Governor 
of Queensland in Australia is a little over Rs. 3,000 
per month. It is well-known that Stalin used to 
be paid Rs. 350 per month. The salaries of the 
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Cabinet Ministers of the United: Kingdom cannot 
be compared with the salaries of Governors, as 
the former rule over the entire country of ‘theirs. 
And yet the salary of a British. Cabinet Minister 
is not more than that of the Indian Governor. It 
is instructive to note that none of these salaries 
are free of income tax and other taxes of their 
respective countries. Hence, it can be safely 


remarked that the salary of an Indian Governor 
is the highest in the world. 


Let us look at these facts from another arigle. 
A Governor is servant No. 1 of his province and 
so let us compare the income of the servant with 
that of his masters. The annual per capita income 
of an Indian was computed at Rs. 65 per annum 
before this war. If we take the average income of 
an ordinary peasant or a labourer it will be much 
less than this. Prof. Kumarappa estimated it at 
the unenviable figure of Rs. 12 and Principal 
Agarwal fixes it at Rs. 18 per year. Taking these 
averages into consideration, we find that the income 
of an Indian Governor is 1,000 times more than 
that of his master. And if we take the annual 
average income of the lowest class who constitute 
the bulk of the population, the disparity of incomes 
between the servant and the masters, increases to 
4,000 times. Even in the U. S. A. which is called 
the greatest capitalist country and the land where 
the greatest economic inequality prevails, the 


income of the Governor is not more than 20 times 
the average income of the American citizen. 


Another comparison may throw further light on 
the problem. At the lowest rung of. the ladder 
of the provincial administration stands the peon in 
Government Offices whose salary is Rs. 11 per 
month inthe C. P. and may be a little more or less 
in other provinces. How can the entire admini- 
strative machine work as one man with enthusiasm 
towards, the social and ameliorative legislation for 
the benefit of the masses when there is such 
a colossal difference between the salary of the 
peon and that of the Governor? In short, whether 
one takes our lowest national income or the 
salary paid at the base to the peon or at 
the top to the Governor, India stands without 
a parallel throughout the world. 

When such high sums are paid to the heads 
of the provinces, with what face can we think of 
reducing the salaries of the other highly paid 
Government servants? And if the reduction of the 
high salaries and the raising of the low salaries 
cannot be done, wherefrom is_ the. provincial 
Financial Minister to have money for undertaking 
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vast schemes of universal education or medical 
facilities etc. ? Let us not be under the illusion 
that with the advent of freedom, the nation of the 
grinding poverty of yesterday will become a rich 
and prosperous nation in a short time, so that it 
can afford suth high salaries for gubernatorial 
functions. The Soviet Union required three five- 
year plans to increase their national income. Even 
the optimistic framers of the Bombay Plan have 
envisaged a meagre income of Rs. 130 per annum 
at the end of fifteen years with a capital invest- 
ment of Rs. 10,000 crores. Hence, sooner the rosy 
dreams of India becoming rich overnight are got 
rid of, the better for all of us. Reality is hard and 
we should squarely face it. We cannot afford to pay 
these fabulous sums. T. K. BANG 


[ Whilst I cannot vouch for the figures given 
by Prof. Bang, there is no hesitation in endorsing 
his remarks about the high salaries he refers to 
and the gross disparity between the highest and 
the lowest salaries paid to their servants by our 
Governments. 


New Delhi, 2-11-'47 —M. K. G.] 
FUTILITY OF ARMS 


{ Advocate Venkatarama Shastri of Madras 
sends me some relevant verses from the Maha- 
bharata with ais brief comment. They are 
reproduced below with his comment and English 
translation. I have omitted from the comment 
what was meant only for me. — M. K: G. | 


Having won the great Mahabharata War and 
attained his supreme end, Yudhishthira (aia) 
deeply affected by the death of those near and 
dear and by the general havoc and destruction 
wrought by force of arms, reflected thus:. 

sraaaaa zeal fe BARAT: 1 
fang , aaat fang aaaizay. | 
ferg aa aay ane afar qa 
arg aa aa: atag afactat faqeac: | 
ate aaaad fafa saan 1 
q4 J aura qa a afta: | 
SA «GMT: «= USAT 1 
“Having destroyed ourselves by our own 
hands, what righteous result can we obtain ? 
‘Fie upon military practice, 
Fie upon physical force. 
Fie upon the purpose in pursuit of which 
we have been led into this calamity. - 
“Good is forgiveness, self-restraint, clean 
life, no enmity, no quarrel, ahimsa and true 


speech — virtues obligatory to forest-dwellers 
( retired from life’s conflicts ). 


“But we in our greed and folly inspired 
by vanity and pride, have landed ourselves in 
this situation, in our desire to enjoy a kingdom’s 
sorrowful burden. ” 

Thus wailed gfafsx< (Firm-in-battle ) who was 
also wy (Son of Righteousness ). 

The ideal of realizing both freedom and justice 
under equal laws is the ideal for countries like 


India—and that is, or should be, the ideal of 
the world. ' 
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HARIJANS IN RATLAM 


[The following is the text of the Ratlam Pro- 
clamation to which I referred in one of my post- 
prayer speeches. It was issued on Vijayadashami 
day, i. e. the 2nd September, 1947. —M. K. G.] 

1. All State temples be thrown open to 
Harijans for darshan and pooja just as they 
are open to any one of my caste Hindu subjects. 
2. All existing public wells and wells 
constructed by the State hereinafter, tanks, water 
taps etc. shall be invariably open to Harijans. 
3. All public places such as dharmashalas, 


hotels, restaurants, shops, theatres, cinema 
houses which have not been for the exclusive 


use of any one section of the community before 
the passing of this Order shall be thrown open 
to Harijans and they shall be given the same 
facility or service as any other caste Hindu 
is given. They are hereby allowed to make use 
.of public conveyances licensed by Government 
or the Municipality. 

4, Harijans shall have unrestricted admission 
to State educational institutions and no tuition 
fees shall be charged from them. 2 

5. There shall be no restriction in the 
matter of recruitment of Harijans to State 
services. 

6. All State public offices, courts, hospitals 
and other State buildings are open to Harijans for 
entry. 


7. There shall be no restriction on the 


wearing of ornaments and good clothes, the 


taking out of processions and performance 
of ceremonies by. Harijans. 


8. There shall be no restriction on Harijans 


owning lands and houses in any part of towns 
and villages of the State. 


Whoever contravenes the above Order or 
prevents Harijans from enjoying the rights conferred 
upon them hereby shall, on conviction before a 
Magistrate of the First Class, be liable to a fine 
which may extend to Rs. 50. The offence under 


the above Order shall be cognizable and bailable 
but not compoundable. 


Propaganda will have to be carried on to imple- 
ment the above Proclamation. Habits of cleanliness 
have to be inculcated amongst Harijans. A 
Committee consisting of both officials and non- 


officials will soon be formed for the purpose of. 


helping Harijans to educate themselves and to 
improve their standard of living. A non-lapsable 
grant of Rs. 500 p. m. will be sanctioned for this 


Committee which will be authorized to administer 
the funds kept at its disposal. 


All the State Departments, particularly Education, 
Police and Revenue, are hereby directed actively 
to co-operaté with this Committee for the speedy 


removal of untouchability and the restrictions 
which follow in its wake. 


I have great pleasure in announcing a donation 
of Rs. 2,000 to the Harijan Sevak Sangh, Indore, 
for the excellent services they have rendered in 
connection with Harijan work in this and in the 
neighbouring States. 

| MAHARAJA OF RATLAM 
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GANDHI r S POST- PRAYER SPEECHES 


Birla House, New Delhi, 27-10-'47 
FORCED TO LEAVE ? 

Complaints are being repeatedly made that 
Muslims are being forced to leave their ancestral 
home in the Union and migrate to Pakistan. Thus 
it is said that in a variety of ways they are being 
made to vacate their houses and live in camps to 
await dispatch by train or even on foot. I am quite 
sure that such is not the policy of the Cabinet. When 
I tell the complainants about this they laugh at it 
and tell me in reply that either my information is 
incorrect or the services do not carry out the 
policy. I know that my information is quite correct. 
Are the services then disloyal? I hope not. Yet 
: the complaint is universal. Various reasons are 

given for the alleged disloyalty. The most plausible 
One is that the military and the police are largely 
divided on a communal basis and that their 
members are carried away by the prevalent pre- 
judice. I have given my opinion that if these 
members, on whom depends the preservation of 
law and order, are affected by the communal taint, 
orderly government must give place to disorder 
and if the latter persists, to disruption of society. 
It is up to the upper ranks of these services to 
rise superior to communalism and then to infect the 
lower ranks with the same healthy spirit. 


MORAL FORCE v. PHYSICAL 


It is suggested with much force that the popular~ 


Governments established in the country have not 
the prestige that the ability to overawe the Indian 
members of the services gave the foreign bureau- 
cracy. This is only partly true. For, the popular 


Government wields a moral force which is infinitely — 


superior to the physical force that the foreign 
government could summon to its assistance. This 
moral force presupposes the possession of political 
morale that popular support would give to an 
indigenous government. It may be lacking today. 
There is no means of checking it save by the 
resignation of the Ministry at the Centre. What 


we are examining specially this evening is the . 


condition of the Central authority. It must never 
be and, what is perhaps more’ important, never 
feel weak. It must be conscious of its strength. 
Therefore, if it is at all true that there is the 
slightest insubordination among the services, the 
guilty ones must go or the ministry or the minister- 
in-charge must resign and give place to the one 
who would successfully deal with official disorder- 


liness. Whilst I voice, not without hesitation, the 


complaints that persistently come to me, I must 
cling to the hope that they have no bottom to 
them and that if they have, the superior authority 
will satisfactorily deal with them in so far as they 
have any justification. 
DUTY OF CITIZENS 

What is the duty of the affected citizens of 
the Union? It is clear that there is no law that 
can compel a citizen to leave his place of residence. 
The authority will have to arm itself with special 
powers to issue orders such as are alleged to have 
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lg ee So far as J am aware, there are no 
written orders issued to anyone. In the present 
case thousands are involved in the alleged verbal 


orders. There is no helping those who will be 
frightened into submission to any order given by 
a person in uniform. My emphatic advice to all 
such persons is that they should ask for written 
orders whose validity in case of doubt should be 
tested in a court of justice, if appeal to the final 
executive fails to give satisfaction. 

The public in this case representiog the majority 
community, (that hateful expression), should rigidly 
refrain from taking the law into their own hands. 
If they do not, they will be cutting the very branch 
on which they are sitting. It will be a fall from 
which it will be difficult to rise. Let wisdom dawn 
on them while there is yet time.'Let them not be 
swayed by ugly events even when the report 
thereof happens to be true. They must. trust the 
representative Ministers to do the needful for the 
vindication of justice. 

Birla House, New Delhi, 28-10-'47 


HONEST DEALING 

_ In his post-prayer speech Gandhiji referred to 
a letter from a member of the audience. In it the 
correspondent stated that he had hired on payment 
some screens and tents from a Muslim tent merchant. 
The shopkeeper had now gone to Pakistan. The 
correspondent did not know to whom he was to 
deliver the hired articles in the absence of the 
owner. Gandhiji said that the matter should be 
referred to either the Sardar or Shri Neogy. 


ALIGARH STUDENTS _ 

Gandhiji then referred to a visit from an Aligarh 
College student who told him that many students 
from Pakistan had not returned to Aligarh. But 
those who were in the college ‘had decided that 
they would like silently to do whatever they could 
to promote communal harmony. The best way his 
visitor suggested was for some of them to go to 
the Hindu and the Sikh refugee camps and distribute 
blankets etc. among the refugees. Gandhiji, while he 
appreciated the desire to serve their Hindu and 
Sikh brethren, ,said that that kind of aid was 
unnecessary at the present stage.-It was likely to 
fall flat. What he advised was that the students 
should go to Pakistan and ask the Muslims why 
the Hindus and the Sikhs had left their homes. They 
should also induce those whom it concerned to go 
to the refugees and ask them to return to their 
homes as he expected the Hindus and the Sikhs to 
do likewise for the Muslim evacuees. As a general 
rule nobody would care to leave his home without 
just cause. In Gandhiji’s opinion peace between 
the two was not possible without this restoration. 

EVIL OF TICKETLESS TRAVELLING 

Gandhiji next referred to the ticketless travel 
which had become a common disease these days. 
People evidently thought that under independence 
travelling by trains or buses was free for all. As 


a result of the ticketless travel Government had 


already incurred a loss of nearly 8 crores of rupees. 
(Continued on p. 405) 
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HINDUSTANI WRITTEN IN 
NAGARI ONLY 
( By M. K. Gandhi ) 


Raihanabehn Tyabjee has written a well-argued 
letter to me favouring Hindustani as the inter- 
provincial language written exclusively in the nagari. 
She rigidly excludes the urdu script. As all her 
main arguments have been answered herein, the 
letter is not being translated. Her letter demands 
full consideration. Raihanabehn sees no distinction 
between a Hindu and a Muslim. Both, she holds, 
come from’the same source and she acts accordingly. 
I have always held that there is no distinction 
between the two. Even though their observances 
differ, these do not separate them. They undoubtedly 
profess different religions but they, like others, 
come from the same root. 

Nevertheless, I detect certain flaws in her 
arguments. 

We are not two nations. Those who believe 
the Hindus and the Muslims to be two nations harm 
both the communities and India. It should not matter 
that the Quid-e-Azam believes the Hindus and the 
Muslims of India to be two nations or that there 
are Hindus too who entertain the ‘same belief. 
Surely, it does not follow that because the whole 
world is in error, we, who believe otherwise, should 
follow it. This should never happen. 

If Hindustani is taken to be the inter-provincial 


language of India,.it follows that both the scripts, © 


nagari and urdu, should be equally acceptable. If 
the State récognizes only nagari as the character 
in which Hindustani should be written, it would 
certainly be unjust to our Muslim brethren and 
when it is remembered that they are a minority 
the guilt is enhanced. 


"| have never contended that all the forty crores 
of Indians have- to learn both the scripts. I have, 
however, held that those who have inter-provincial 
contacts and who want to serve not merely their 
Own province but the whole of India should know 
both the scripts. The reason is obvious. They 
ought to be able to read letters written whether in 
the nagari or the urdu script. Hence, it is necessary 
that both the scripts are accepted as national. 

If Hindi is to be the national language,-naturally 
nagari alone will be the national script and if urdu 
is to take that place, urdu script alone will be the 
national script. But, if Hindustani, which is a 
resultant ‘of the junction of Hindi and Urdu, is to 
be the national language, a knowledge of both the 
scripts is essential in the manner indicated by me. 

It is worth remembering that in reality neither 
the urdu character nor the Urdu form of the 
same language is the exclusive property of the 
Muslims of India. There is quite a_ large* number 
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of Hindus and others whose mother-tongue is 
Urdu and who know only the urdu character. It 
is further to be remembered that the necessity of 
knowing both the scripts was stressed by me on 
my return from South Africa in 1915. I submitted 
the same proposition to the Hindi Sahitya Sammelan 
in Indore as its President! So far as I recollect, 
there was hardly any opposition to the proposition. 
It is true that then I did not suggest any altera- 
tion in the name. The definition, however, was 
the same as that of today. When perfect anarchy 
prevails in the thought world and we express 
different views without regard to facts.’ 46748 
obligatory that we should have one strong helm to 
weather any storm. 


In so tar as it is believed that the Muslims 
only are concerned with the retention of the urdu 
character, at this juncture it becomes: our special 
duty to emphasize the necessity of Hindustani 
written in either character. This should appear 
self-evident. Whatever were the reasons in justi- 
fication, it must be admitted that within the Union 
in many places the Muslims have been dealt with 


harshly. It would be beside the point to contend _ 


that Pakistan made the beginning with harsh 
treatment against the Hindus and the Sikhs. For 
the State to ordain that the inter-provincial script in 
the Union shall be only the nagari, it would be 
an imposition upon the Muslims. If the result of 
the act of justice is to be that the Muslims are 
to confine themselves to the urdu character and 
gratuitously regard the word Hindustani as synoni- 
mous with Urdu, it*would amount to cussedness 


and perhaps a sign that their heart is not in 


the Union. ; 


It would be confusion of thought for Raihana- 
behn to argue that keeping of the urdu character 
side by side with the nagari would be construed 
to be in pursuance of the policy of appeasement. 
Though the word has come to have a bad odour 
about it, I would submit that appeasement can be 
a praiseworthy duty, as it can also be at times 
a blameworthy gesture. Thus, for instance, it can 
conceivably be a duty on the part of a brother to 
walk with his brother towards the North whilst 
alone he would have gone to the South. But it 
would certainly be criminal for him, a_ confirmed 
teetotaller, to drink spirituous liquors with his 
drunken brother in order to appease him. He would 
then harm both himself and his brother. I must 
not recite the Kalma in order to appease or flatter 
my Muslim brother, as he must not recite the 
Gayatri in order to appease or flatter me. It would 
be another matter if both of us recite either at will 
because we believe the two incantations as one in 
essence. I hold that it.is so. Hence it is that in the 
daily recital of the Ashram prayers, among the 
eleven observances occurs equal respect for all the 
accepted religions in the world. The upshot of all 
this argument is that the policy of appeasement is 
not always bad, It may even become a duty at times. 


This sister further says that the nagari script 
is, comparatively speaking, fairly perfect, whereas 
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the urdu script is imperfect and difficult to 
decipher. To write Sanskrit words in the urdu script 
is, She holds, well-nigh impossible. There is some 
force in these three statements. They amount 
to this that the devanagari lipi though compara- 
tively perfect admits of improvement and the urdu 
script demands it because it is imperfect. It will 
be difficult for Raihanabehn to sustain the charge 
that it is not possible to write Sanskrit words in 
the urdu script. I have in my possession the whole 
of the Gita transcribed in that script. Improvement 
is possible only when fanaticism has died out. 
After all, what is the Sindhi alphabet but an 
improved edition of the urdu script ? 


Lastly, I suggest to Raihanabehn that her letter 
under discussion is a fine specimen of Hindustani. 
She has woven in that letter Urdu words as freely 
as Sanskrit words. The beauty of Hindustani is 
that it has no quarrel’ either with Sanskrit or 
with Arabic words. In order to strengthen Hindu- 
stani consistently with its genius, if a language can 
be said to have a ‘ genius’, it must ‘borrow from 
all the languages of the world. Its grammar must 
remain as it always has been in indigenous Hindi. 
Thus the plural of ‘Hindu’ in Hindustani will 
always be Hindu-o (fézat) and not Hunud (ga%) as 
it is in highly Arabicized Urdu. Raihanabehn is an 
Urdu scholar. Though not a scholar in Hindi, she 
knows it well. She reads and writes both the 
nagari and urdu characters. When I was in the 
Yeravda prison she and Zohra Ansari were my 
Urdu teachers. Naturally, they taught me through 
correspondence. My advice, therefore, to her is 
that she should devote her energy to the streng- 
thening and spreading of Hindustani and making 
the teaching of the two characters as easy as 
possible. This work she can only do, if her ignorance, 
as I call it, is removed. If, what she has now begun 
to believe is true, I could have nothing to say to 
her. Then indeed, I shall have to unlearn the past 
and learn a new lesson and displace the urdu 
character from the position which I think it 


should occupy. 


New Delhi, 1-11-'47 
( Adapted from the original in Hindustani ) 


For Manufacturers of Flags 


While turning over the pages of What do you 
know selected by S. C. Johnson (Foulsham), I lit 
upon an interesting piece of information which I 
think I must pass on to flag manufacturers: 

“@Q. Are the red, white and blue bands of colour 
forming the French national flag equal in width ? 

“A. Most people would say yes, but the answer 
is no. It was found that when the three bars were 
exactly equal in width, they appeared different. It 
was an optical illusion. As a consequence a national 
decree decided that they should be as follows: red 

37 parts, white 33 parts and blue 30 parts. At a 


distance they now appear equal.” 
V. G. D. 
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WITH THE EDUCATIONISTS 

At a meeting of the Hindustani Talimi Sangh 
held on the 22nd and 23rd of April, 1947 at Patna, 
Gandhiji poured out his soul to the members. 

SELF-SUPPORT 

At the very outset, while discussing the budget 
Gandhiji warned the members against any tendency 
toleanon the Governments. “They would be prepared 
to give us as much perhaps as we ask for. But if we 
begin to depend on them, it will mean the end of Nai 
Talim.” The budget presented was for three years. 
They must become entirely self-supporting at the 
end of that period. They should, therefore, make 
the budget estimate accordingly. And if at the end 
of that period they were not able to succeed they 
would have to declare their bankruptcy before the 
country. Failure became a stepping stone to success 
when it was duly appraised. 

KNOW YOUR LIMITATIONS 

Dealing next with the demand of Shri 
Avinashalingam, the Education Minister of Madras, 
that the Hindustani Talimi Sangh should run a 
training school in Madras, the expenses of which 
would be borne by the Madras Government, 
Gandhiji warned them against undertakings beyond 
their strength. Otherwise, they would dissipate their 
own energy and put the Madras Government also 
in a fix. Today, with the assumption of power, 
crores of rupees had come into the hands of the 
Congress Governments. It was upto the Sangh to 
weigh the pros and cons and to run the institution 
if-they had teachers enough for the work and 
were sure of success. It was well to know one’s 
limitations. i 
THREE-FOLD DEVELOPMENT 

‘ Our system of education,”’ continued Gandhiji, 
‘lead to the development of the mind, body and 
soul. The ordinary system cared only for the mind. 
Nai Talim was not confined to teaching a little 
spinning and a little sweeping. However indispensable 
these were, they were valueless unless they 
promoted the harmonious development referred to.” 
Gandhiji assured the Sangh, “ Today I am engaged 
in other work. But Nai Talim has never been 
out of my mind.”’ 

THE PLACE OF KHADI 

Next Gandhiji turned to the place of khadi 
in Nai Talim. “It was in South Africa in 1908 that 
khadi occupied an important place in my mind,” 
Gandhiji said. He would not insist, however, on 
centering Nai Talim round khadi if he knew a better 
all-round village industry. He felt that if all spun for 
one hour daily, India would be able to produce all 
her cloth requirements. If, however, it required six 
hours a day, he hadno room for khadi. For, people 
had to do other things also. They had to produce 
their food. Some intellectual work had also to be 
done. There was no room for slave-driving in Nai 
Talim. One hour spent in spinning should be an 
hour of self-development for the spinner. 

KHADI AND POST-BASIC 

“When Saiyyaidain Saheb said that at least in 

the post-basic stage the processes in the mills 
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would have to be taught, I could not accept it. 
Not only was hand-spinning sound as a medium of 
education during the basic period, it did not cease 
to be so during the post-basic stage. What is more, 
millions of students could not be exempt from the 
necessary occupation. Yesterday Dev Prakash showed 
me what he had written on the takli and the 
broom. If all that he has written is true, a lot 
of knowledge is gained in the learning of the two 
processes. It could not be finished during the basic 
period. The trouble is that we have not evolved 
the science of these essential crafts consistently 
with the good of all. The basis of mill-spinning 
and weaving are the takli and the hand-loom. The 
West made mills because it had to exploit us. We 
do not want to exploit anyone. We do not, there- 
fore, need mills, but we must know the science of 
the takli and the loom. If India were to copy 
Europe in these, it will mean destruction for India 
and the world.” | 
KHADI AND MILLS 

On Dr. Zakir Hussain pointing out the difficulty 
of educationists to think in these terms when the 
boys who came out of the schools looked to the 
mills for employment, Gandhiji said, ‘ Boys that come 
out of the school of my conception will not look 
to the mills for employment. As a matter of fact, 
mill cloth should not sell side by side with Rhadi. 
Our mills may sell their manufactures outside India. 
In England you do not get the cloth manufactured 
in Lancashire. The whole of it is exported. Our 
mills may not be able to sell in foreign markets 
too for long. 


THE Way FoR Us | 

“T can, however, realize your difficulty in view 
of the fact that the whole atmosphere around is 
surcharged with the idea of mills. Even our own 
ministers talk only of mills. The way for us is to 
die in living up to our faith. If we believe in the 
- truth of khadi, we must live it, spread it and con- 
vince the ministers that we are doing the right 
thing in terms of national good. 

“ The Congress created the Hindustani Talimi 
Sangh, but never took any interest init. Similarly, 
the Charkha Sangh is a progeny of the Congress, 
but it never made it its own. Who cares for these 
institutions today ? When Congressmen had only a 
little money and a little experience they paid some 
attention to constructive work. Today, however, 
the entire Government has come into our hands. 
They have not yet digested the power it has 
brought. They will take time to do so.” 


NO LONGER THE SAME POWER 

Gandhiji realized that work of Nai Talim meant 
propagation of a new social order. The ministers 
holding power, perhaps, did not fully share the 
Sangh’s views. Dr. Zakir Hussain asked Gandhiji to 
help co-ordinate the activities of the Government 
and the Sangh or let the Sangh go into the 
wilderness. Gandhiji confessed that he no longer 
commanded the same influence as he used to do. 
“I do not blame the Government for apathy. 
They have inherited a machinery which they have 


to work. If I had been a minister, perhaps, I too 
would have acted similarly. Still, I am talking 
things over with Pandit Jawaharlal and others. One 
task of the educationists is to explain things. Is 
not it?” 

Dr. Zakir Hussain: “I believe that the fault lay 
in the fact that the Congress had never explained 
its educational policy to its ministers. I met Maulana 
Abul Kalam Azad before coming here. He had 
expressed sympathy and said that he would like to 
meet the Sangh The Sangh has now decided to 
see him.” 


Gandhiji: ‘““ The Government should have invited 


you at the very outset. Mr. Sergeant should work 
under the guidance of the Sangh. I had suggested 
to the Government that they should send you an 
invitation. ” 

| RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 

Regarding religious education Dr. Zakir Hussain 
thought that facilities should be provided for and 
time apportioned for religious education in our 
schools so as to enable those, who understood 


religion, to come and teach. More than that the. 


Government should not undertake, if it wanted to 
avoid the appearance of undue interference. 

Gandhiji said in reply, “ You should talk it over 
with Maulana Saheb. I ‘do not agree that the 
Government should provide religious education. If 
there are some people who want to give religious 
education of the wrong type, you cannot prevent 
it. If you try to do so, the result can only be bad. 
Those who want to give religious education may 
do so on their own, so long as it is not subversive 
of law and order or morals. The Government can 
only teach ethics based on the main principles 
common to all religions and agreed to by all parties. 
In fact ours is a secular State.” 


QUESTION OF CERTIFICATES 
Regarding the question of certificates to be 


‘granted to those passing out of the basic stage, 


Gandhiji said that the standard should have a short 
and precise name and the certificate should exactly 
state in clear Hindustani the qualifications of the 


candidate without the slightest exaggeration. “ To 


give a thing a high-sounding name,” added Gandhiji, 
“when its worth does not correspond to it, reflects 
no credit on the giver.” . 
7 CO-EDUCATION 

Shri Avinashalingam, the Education Minister of 
Madras, felt that the co-education policy of the 
Talimi Sangh in the matter was not suitable to 
Madras. He had no objection to co-education among 
children and among grown-ups, when they knew 
their own minds. But he was not in favour of 
co-education at the impressionable age of 15 or 16 
when most of the girls came to training schools. 
Gandhiji, however, disagreed. “If you keep co- 
education in your schools,, but not in your training- 
schools, the children will think there is something 
wrong somewhere. I. should allow my ‘children to 
run the risk. We shall have to rid ourselves one 
day of this sex mentality. We should not seek for 


examples from the West. Even in training-schools, . 
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f the teachers are intelligent, pure and filled with 
he spirit of Nai Talim, there is no danger. Suppos- 
ng if some accidents do take place, we should not 
e frightened by them. They would take place 
nywhere. Although I speak thus boldly, I am not 
maware of the attendant risks. You, as a respon- 
ible Minister, should think for yourself and act 
ccordingly.” 


KHADI AND SELF-SUPPORT 

Shri Jajuji on the question of self-support said 
hat the craft of spinning and weaving was much 
@ss paying than some other occupations as for 
xample, carpentry. It was doubtful whether 
tudents passing out of the basic stage could be 
elf-supporting even after seven years of training. 
They could earn six or eight annas a day at the 
sharkha. Sangh rate. Gandhiji said, “We should 
iot think in terms of money. Khadi is the centre 
ff our activities because we all need cloth. We 
ave the-question of clothing the seven lakhs of 
illages. Today, we get our yarn woven by paying 
igh rates to the weavers. It was wrong of me 
ot to insist on everybody :learning weaving as I 
lid in the case of spinning. It must, however, be 
een that it does not require more time than can 
e spared for it. If it occupies the whole of 
he time at our disposal, we shall have to think 
new. 

WORKING FOR THE LOVE OF HIS WORK 


“The teacher of Nai Talim will be a craftsman 
ducationist, not merely one for the sake of his 
yay. Pay or salary is a bad word. He is a workman 


yorthy of his hire. His wife and children too will 
ls» be workers. Only thus will true co-operation 


ye born. Only thus can Nai Talim spread in every 
rillage in India.” 
| AGRICULTURE AS A BASIC CRAFT @ 
“Some people ask me why agriculture could 
1ot be a basic craft. The answer is that it has not 
he educational potentialities of.spinning. It cannot, 
or example, develop deftness as in ‘spinning. The 
unction of Nai Talim is not merely to teach an 
yccupation, but through it to develop the whole man. 
“But though I do not_ begin with ‘agriculture, 
t is bound to come in ultimately. For, the field of 
New Education is comprehensive. The pupils and 
eachers of the school of my conception will together 


jave to make provision for all they need. A teacher: 


sf Nai Talim will have to be a first-class craftsman. 
All the children of the village will be :themselves 
jrawn to the school. In this way, education would 
zutomatically become free and universal. 


“ Today, the condition of India is that vegetables 
grown in a village are not available::for the use 
xf the villagers themselves. The villagers of Travan- 
‘ore cannot use the cocoa-nuts that gare grown 
there. They are collected at one place and sent to 
rhe towns. This anomaly will disappear iwhere basic 
schools come into existence. Again, today we cultivate 
money crops such as opium, tobacco, cotton etc. 
Those trained in Nai Talim will cultivate food crops 
which they themselves need.” 
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CONSTRUCTIVE PROGRAMME, GOVERNMENT 
AND THE CONGRESS 

Then the talk turned on the Constructive 
Programme Committe of the A. I. C. C. “Its work,” 
said Jajuji, “ will be carried on by the Provincial 
Congress Committees, who will be allowed to raise 
funds for the purpose.” 

At this Gandhiji remarked, “ The machinery of 
the Congress seems not to be going smooth. Where 
the Congress is in power, there the Provincial 
Congress and the Provincial Government should 
work in perfect co-operation and be a source of 
strength to each other. Today, each pulls its own 
way. They should work as one organic whole.” 

DEV PRAKASH NAYYAR 
( Adapted from the original in Hindustani ) 


GANDHIJI—ROMAIN ROLLAND 
MEETING 
AN IMPRESSION 

| The following, which is.taken from The Nation 
(New York), is a letter written by the late Romain 
Rolland to an American friend of his on the visit of 
Gandhiji to his home. — MIRABEHN|] 

“How I. should have liked to have you here 
during the visit of the Indians! They stayed five 
days—from the 5th to llth December at the 
Villa Vionette. The little man, bespectacled and 
toothless, was wrapped in his white burnoose but 
his legs, thin as a heron’s stilts, were bare. His 
shaven head with its few coarse hairs was unco- 
vered and wet with rain. He came to me with a 
dry laugh, his mouth open like a good dog panting, 
and flinging an arm round me leaned his cheek ~ 
against my shoulder. I felt his grizzled head 
against my cheek.-It was, I amuse myself thinking, 
the kiss of Saint Dominie and Saint Francis. 

“Then came Mira (Miss Slade), proud of figure 
and with the stately bearing of a Demeter, and 
finally three Indians, one a young son of Gandhi, 
Devadas, with a round and happy face. He is 
gentle, and but little aware of the grandeur of his 
name. The others were secretaries — disciples — two 
young men of rare qualities of heart and mind: 
Mahadev Desai and Pyarelal. 

“As I had contrived shortly beforehand to get 
a severe cold on my chest, it was to my house 
and to the chamber on the second floor where I 
sleep at Villa Olga—you will remember it— that 
Gandhi came each moraing for long conversations. 
My sister interpreted, with the assistance of Mira, 
and I had also a Russian friend and secretary, Miss 
Kondacheff, who took notes on our discussions. 
Some good photographs by Schlemmer, our neigh- 
bour from Montreux recorded the aspect of our 
interviews. 

‘Evenings, at seven o'clock, prayers were held 
in the first-floor salon. With lights lowered, the 
Indian seated on the carpet, and the little assembly 
of the faithful grouped about, there was a suite 
of three beautiful chants —the first an extract 
from the Gita, the second an ancient hymn on the 
Sanskrit texts which Gandhi has translated, and 
the third a canticle of Rama and Sita, intoned by 
the warm, grave voice of Mira. 
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Gandhi held sehiee prayers at hike Aiclan in 
the morning, for which, in London, he used to 
wake his harassed staff, although he had not 
retired until one. This little man, so frail in 
appearance, is tireless, and fatigue is a word which 
does not exist in his vocabulary. He could calmly 
answer for hours the heckling of a crowd, as he 
did at Lausanne and Geneva, without a muscle of 
his face twitching. Seated on a table, motionless, 
his voice always clear and calm, he replied to his 
adversaries open or masked—and they were not 
lacking at Geneva— giving them rude truths which 
left them silenced and suffocated. 


“The Roman bourgeoisie, and nationalist, who 
had at first received him with crafty looks, quivered 
with rage when he left. I believe that if his stay 
had lasted any longer, the public meetings would 
have been forbidden. He pronounced himself as 
unequivocally as possible on the double questions 
of national armaments and the conflict between 
capital and labour. I was largely responsible for 
steering him on this latter course. 

His mind proceeds through successive experi- 
ments into action and he follows a straight line, 
but he never stops, and one would risk error in 
attempting to judge him by what he said ten years 
ago, because his thought is in constant revolution. 
I will give you a little example of it that is 
characteristic. 

“GoD Is TRUTH” 
“He was asked at Lausanne to define what he 


understood by God. He explained how, among the 
noblest attributes which the Hindu scriptures 
ascribed to God, he had in his youth chosen the 
word “truth” as most truely defining the essential 
element. He had then said, ‘God-is Truth.’ “ But,” 
he added, “two years ago I advanced another step. 
I now say, Truth is God.’ For, even the atheists 
do not doubt the necessity for the power of truth. 
In their passion for discovering the truth, the 
atheists have not hesitated to deny the existence 
of God, and, from their point of view, they are 
right.” You will understand from this; single trait 
the boldness and independence of this religious 
spirit from the Orient. I noted in him traits 
similar to Vivekanand. 

“ And yet not a single political ruse catches 
him unprepared. And his own politics are to. say 
everything that he thinks to everybody, not 
concealing a thing. 

“ On the last evening, after the prayers, Gandhi 
asked me to play him a little of Beethoven. He 
does not know Beethoven, but he knows that 
Beethoven has been the intermediary between Mira 
and me, and consequently between Mira and himself, 
and that, in the final count, it is to Beethoven 
that the gratitude of us all must go. I played him 
the Andante of the Fifth Symphony. To. that *] 
added, “ Les Champs Elysees” of Gluck — the page 
for the orchestra and the air for the flute. 

“He is very sensitive to the religious chants of 
his country, which somewhat resemble the most 
beautiful of our Gregorian melodies, and he has 


t 


sores to Palate them. We also exchang od our 
ideas on art, from which he does not separate his 
conception of truth, nor from his conception of 
truth that of joy, which he thinks truth should 
bring. But it follows of itself that for this heroic 
nature joy does not come without effort, not even 
life itself without hardship. 


‘Here, my dear friend, are a few hints of those 
days of ours together on which I have taken much 
more detailed notes. What I do not dwell on to 
you is the hurricane of intruders, loiterers, and 
half-wits which this visit loosed on our two villas. No, 


‘ The seeker after truth © 
hath a heart tender as the lotus, and hard as granite.” 


¢ 


the telephone never ceased ringing; photographers — 
in ambuscades let fly their fusillades from behind 
every bush. The milkmen’s syndicate at Leman 
informed me that during all the time of this sojourn - 


with me of the ‘ King of India’ 
assume complete responsibility for his ‘ victualling ’. 
We received letters from ‘Sons of God’. 
Italians wrote to the Mahatma beseeching him to® 
indicate for them the ten lucky numbers for the § 
next drawing of his weekly national lottery! 

“My sister, having survived, has gone to take 


they intended to © 
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ten day’s rest at a cure in Zurich. She returns : 


shortly.. For my part I have entirely lost the gift — 


of sleep. If you find it, send 
registered mail!” 


LOVE AS MEDICINE 
I 
Dr. Karl Mesuinger M. D., writes in his book § 
Love against Hate written Ste the war years: 
“Science is a slave. It is commandeered by war 
to kill men and by medicine to save them. It fires 
guns and it allays fevers. It builds bridges and it 
blows them up. In science man found a slave to 
minister to his comfort and safety, but one which 
could take away both. The slave may even destroy 
his master, a possibility somehow seems to be 
imminent. But the slave can also save his master, 
if the master will give the command. 
“No one will maintain today that ‘all is right. 
with the world’. It is full of hate and murder and 


bitterness and hunger and waste and pessimism and 
fear and sorrow. 


“ But why? We are all human. We all want 
the same thing in life, and there is enough for all.” 


“Two contrary laws seem to be wrestling with 
one another nowadays,” said Louis Pasteur; “ the. 
one a law of blood and death ever imagining new 
means of destruction....... the other a law of 
peace, work and health ever evolving new means 
of delivering man from the scourges that beset him.” 

Freud said, “Die we must ultimately, but in 
the meantime we can live, if we can love. | 

“ This medicine, love, which cures all sorrow 
was prescribed by Jesus long before Donne and by 
Gautama Buddha long before Jesus.” 

It is this medicine, love, that Gandhiji has been 
presenting to us for the last 30 years. We seemed 
to listen to him fora while, but his words seem to 
be falling on deaf ears today. Passions are running 
high. The Hindus and the Sikhs who have suffered in 
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Pakistan tell him, “ Non-violenée was alright against 
the British. You cannot possibly use it against the 
Muslims. You do not know how cruel and unreli- 
able they are."" [t reminds one of the arguments 
presented by Europeans against the efficacy of 
non-violence in dealing with Hitler. Gandhiji's reply 
then was that non-violence was effective in all 
Situations provided it was used in_ sufficient 
concentration. The worst of criminals too is a 
human being after all and there is a spark of the 
divine in his or her breast, which can be ignited. 


II . 

During my stay in Noakhali I one day went to 
an old village practitioner’s house in the village 
_*where I was stationed. Practitioners there were 
mostly men who had worked as compounders for 
some years in:a hospital and had then settled down 
as village practitioners in their villages. This old 
practitioner also belonged to this class. I asked him 
how his house had been saved when all the others 
in the neighbourhood had been burnt. At this I 
was told that when the band of looters came to 
his house, they started looting and smashing religious 
pictures. A glass piece from the frame of one of 
these cut the foot of the leader of the party and 
he started bleeding profusely. The old practitioner 
took him to his half-ransacked dispensary and dressed 
his foot with the care and attention that he might 
have bestowed on his own son. It amazed the 
goondas. The chief ordered his men to go away. 
So the house was saved from fire. The nobility of 
_ the old practitioner had ignited the spark of good- 
ness in the breast of the goondas’ chief. It was a 
triumph of love over hate. 

Again, during my stay at Wah Camp in West 
Punjab, I heard the romantic story of the bravery of 
seventythree women who had jumped into a well to 
save their honour. The Muslim mob had attacked the 
village and after a prolonged: and brave armed 
resistance the Hindus and Sikhs had to surrender. 
The men were collected in the open maidan waiting 
to be converted to Islam if they wished to live. 


The women were to be taken away by the Muslims. 


Seventythree of them went inside the compound 
of their new well under the pretext of drinking 
water and said their prayers aloud for nearly an 
hour. The Muslim mob was shouting outside asking 
them to get ready quickly. At that the leader 
shouted back that they would never be able to touch 
them with their uncleatt hands, and seventythree 
women jumped into the well within three seconds. 
The mob was so impressed by this brave non-violent 
act that it slowly melted away without converting 
the Hindus and the Sikhs whom they had collected 
for the purpose. The self-suffering of these women 
had put the devil to shame and given a chance to 
the spark of goodness to assert itself. 

SN: 


_. New Delhi, 24-10-'47 


SELF-RESTRAINT v. SELF-INDULGENCE 
[ Revised one volume Edition ], 
By Gandhiji 
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GANDHII’S POST-PRAYER SPEECHES 
(Continued from p. 399) 
Who was to bear the loss ? Over and above this 
there was the problem of feeding and clothing of 
lacs of refugees. India was not so rich as to bear 
this heavy burden. If things like these continued, 
India would be ruined. If the railway earnings ran 
into crores, it was equally true that the expenses 
of running trains were no less heavy. If, therefore, 
such things continued much longer, stark ruin faced 


India. He had heard that things in Pakistan were 
no better. 


Gandhiji then impressed on the audience the 
necessity of observing the laws of sanitation in 
railway compartments. Spitting within the compart- 
ments was an instance in point. He also deprecated 
disregard of railway rules like pulling the alarm 
signals without sufficient cause. 

If he were at the head of the railway admini- 
stration, Gandhiji said, he would advise the railway 
management to tell. the public that unless they 
purchased tickets trains would be stopped and they 
would resume journey only if the passengers willingly 
paid the fares due. ; 


Birla House, New Delhi, 29-10-'47 
DILIP KUMAR ROY 
Speaking after prayers Gandhiji introduced to 
the gathering Shri Dilip Kumar Roy who sang the 
bhajan of the evening. Gandhiji said that though he 
knew nothing of the art of singing he felt that the 
voice of the singer was sweeter and richer than 
when he first heard him sing in the Sassoon Hospital 
in Poona where he had undergone an operation as 
a prisoner. Probably, very few persons in the world 
had Shri Roy’s natural sweetness of voice. He 
belonged to the ashram in Pondicherry of Rishi 
Aurobindo. The audience should know that there 
was no race or religious distinction at the ashram. 
He remembered that the late Sir Akbar Hydari 
went to the ashram as on a pilgrimage. Naturally, 
Shri Roy was a chip of the old block, and had no 
prejudices. He had been to see him earlier in the 
day when he had sung two songs viz., the Bande 
Mataram and Iqbal’s the Sare Jehanmen Achchha. - 
The concluding line of the evening bhajan meant 
that the wealthy had their crores in palaces, horses 
etc. and the devotee had his all in and through 
his God whom he knew as Murari, Rama, Hari 
etc. If they all took the lesson to heart, they 
would shed all prejudices. ; 
KASHMIR PANGS 
Referring next to the situation in Kashmir 
Gandhiji said that when the Maharaja Saheb in 
his distress wished to accede to the Union, the 
Governor-General could not reject the advance. 
He and his Cabinet sent troops by air to Kashmir 
telling the Maharaja that the accession was 
provisional upon an impartial plebiscite being taken 
of the Kashmiris irrespective of religion. The 
Maharaja had wisely appointed Sheikh Abdulla as 
his minister with all the powers accruing to the 
office. And it pleased him to read in the papers 
that the Sheikh Saheb had risen ,to the occasion 
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and made a hearty response to the invitation. 
What was the situation? [It was stated that a 
rebel army composed of Afridis and the like, ably 
officered, was advancing towards Shrinagar, burning 
and looting villages along the route, destroying 
even the electric power house, thus leaving Shrinagar 
in darkness. It was difficult to believe that this 
entry could take place without some kind of 
encouragement from the Pakistan Government. 
He had not enough data to come to a judgment 
as to the merits of the case. 
necessary for his purpose. All he knew was that 
it was right for the Union Government to 
rush troops, even .a handful, to Shrinagar. That 
must save the situation to the extent of giving 
confidence to the Kashmiris, especially to the Sheikh 
Saheb who was affectionately called Sher-e-Kashmir 
i.e., the Lion of Kashmir. The result was in the 
hands of God. Men could but do or die. He would 
not shed a tear if the little Union force was wiped 
out, like the Spartans, bravely defending Kashmir 
nor would he mind the Sheikh Saheb and his 
Muslim, Hindu and Sikh comrades, men and women, 
dying at their post in defence of Kashmir. That 
would be a glorious example to the rest of India. 
Such heroic defence would infect the whole of India 
and we would forget that the Hindus, the Muslims and 
the Sikhs were ever enemies. Then we would realize 
that not all. Muslims, Hindus and Sikhs were fiends. 
There were some good men and women in all 
religions and races. The universe existed on its good 


_ men and women. Indeed, he would not be surprised 


if even the rebel army was itself converted to 
sanity. Let them remember the refrain of the bhajan 


__‘We were all of and from one and the same God, 


no matter by what name we worshipped Him.’ 


Birla House, New Delhi, 30-10-47 

7 WORKING OF AHIMSA i 

This evening when as usual before the prayer 
meeting the audience was asked if there was any 
objector to the Quran verses being recited as part 
of the prayer, one member spoke up and persisted 
in his objection. Gandhiji had made it clear that 
it there was such objection, he would neither have 
public prayer nor the after-prayer speech on current 
events. Consequently, he sent word that there 
would be neither prayer nor speech before the 
public. But the gathering would not disperse 
without seeing Gandhiji. He, therefore, went to 
the rostrum and said a few words on the reason 
for abstention and the working of ahimsa as he 
understood it. He said that it was unseemly for 
anyone to object to the prayer, especially, when 
it was.on a private lawn. Nevertheless, his ahimsa 
warned him against disregarding even one objector 
when an overwhelming majority were likely to 
overawe one person into silence. It would be other- 
wise if the whole audience objected. It would then 
be his duty to have the prayer even at the risk 
of being molested. There was also the further 
consideration that the majority should not be 
disappointed for the sake of one objector. The 
remedy was simple. If the majority restrained 
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themselves and entertained no anger against, OF 
evil design on, the solitary objector, it would be 
his duty to hold the prayer. The possibility, how- 
ever, was that if the whole audience was non- 
violent in intention and action, the objector would 
restrain himself. Such he held was the working of 
non-violence. He further held that truth and non- 
violence were not the ‘monopoly of a few adepts. 
All universal rules of conduct known as God’s 
commandments were simple and easy to understand 
and carry out if the. will was there. They only 
appeared to be difficult because of the inertia 
which governed mankind. Man was a progressive 
being. There was nothing at a standstill in nature. 
Only God was motionless for, He was, is and will: 
be the same yesterday, today and tomorrow, and 
yet was ever moving. We need not, however, 
worry ourselves over the attributes of God. We 
had to realize that we were ever progressing. Hence, 
he held that if mankind was to live, it had to 
come growingly under the sway of truth and non- 
violence. It was in view of these two fundamental 
rules of conduct that he and the audience had to 
work and live. 
Birla House, New Delhi, 31-10-'47 
EXAMPLARY BEHAVIOUR 

Two persons had again objected to the recitation 
of the verses from the Quran at Gandhiji’s prayer 
meeting, one of the objectors being the same who. 
had objected the previous evening. Both were quite 
restrained in their objection. Gandhiji asked the 
audience if it was proper on his part not to hold - 
the prayer because one or two men out of several 
hundred objected and thus disappointed the rest. 
Decency damanded. that those who had any objec- 
tion to the recitation’ from the Quran should desist 
from attending his prayers. The only way to avoid 


the impasse was for the audience, as he had said 


the previous evening, not to be ‘angry with the 
objectors and not to molest them in any way 


whatsoever. He also asked the police not to interfere 
with the objectors. All with one voice said they 
would not in any way interfere with them. And the 


prayer proceeded. Shri Dilip Kumar Roy happened 
to be present again and he sang a bhajan. 


Speaking after prayers, Gandhiji congratulated 
the objectors on their exemplary restraint and the 


audience for having maintained perfect calm. 


MIND — A TEMPLE 
Commenting next on the bhajan sung: by Shri 
Dilip Kumar Roy Gandhiji said that although the 
bhajan sung was a simple tune, the trained voice 
of the gifted singer had imparted to the simple 
tune a sweetness all its own. The refrain of the 


bhajan, Gandhiji said, had likened the mind of the 
devotee to a temple of worship wherein pure love 


resided permanently and illumined the heart. The 
heart being illumined, the vision became clear. 
This was non-violence in action. A mind not set on , 
God was. given to wandering and lacked the 
quality of a temple of worship. 
RICH AND POOR 

Referring next to the wide gap that was still 

existing between the rich and the poor among the 
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refugees, Gandhiji said that he had noticed, while 
in Noakhali as in Delhi, that rich people managed 
to flee from affected areas, leaving the poor in.a 
helpless condition. This should not be. The rich 
and resourceful should have fellow-feeling for the 
poor and never leave them in the lurch. They 
must all sink or swim together. Adversity should 
abolish all distinctions of high and low or rich and 
poor. Then their refugee camps would be models 
of sanitation and solid co-operation.. 
FORCIBLE CONVERSIONS CONDEMNED 

Gandhiji then mentioned a visit of some Muslim 
friends, who had complained about forcible conver- 
sions of hundreds of Muslims to Hinduism and 
Sikhism. Condemning such reported conversions, 
Gandhiji said that religion could not be forced upon 
an unwilling heart. Every so-called convert to 
Hinduism or Sikhism should feel sure that the 


conversion was not to be recognized and that every. 


such ‘convert’ was free to follow his original faith. 
This applied equally to so-called converts to 
Islam. If it was to be otherwise, it would mean 
death to the three religions. It was the duty of 
the people to see that the minorities lived without 
any fear of the majority. If the Muslims from 


the Union ‘wanted to go -to Pakistan, they 
should be allowed to do so. But due protection 


should be afforded to such Muslims as wanted 
to stay in the Indian Union. He was against the 
use of force under any circumstances. Therefore, 
-his ambition was that the evacuees on either side 
should return to their homes in honour and safety. 
He, for one, would not like to live to witness the 
perpetuation of the present unnatural condition. 
Birla House, New Delhi, 1-11-47 
ABODE OF GOD : 
The previous day’s objector turned up at 
Gandhiji’s prayer meeting today also. Gandhiji said 
that he was glad that the objector only courteously 
registered his dissent from the recitation from the 
Quran. The rest of the large audience renewed 
their declaration that they would bear no malice 
and do no injury to the objector. The prayer, 
therefore, went on as usual. Shri Dilip Kumar Roy 
sang the bhajan, whose first line, Gandhiji said, 
meant that the devotees belonged to the land 
where there was neither misery nor sorrow. Gandhiji 


explained that in his opinion it had a double 
meaning. The one was that they belonged to a 


country, i. e. India in which there was neither 
misery nor sorrow. He could not recall a time 
when there was no misery nor sorrow in India. 
The first meaning, therefore, meant an aspiration 
of the poet. The second meaning had reference to 
the soul and the body which was its abode. Thus 
the soul inhabited a body which was in the language 
of the Gita, the abode of true religion and not the 
abode of fleeting passions. The condition attached 


to the success*of the pursuit was that the owner 
of the abode was free from the six noted enemies 


whose names were anger, malice, greed, passion 
etc. The blissful state was capable of attainment by 
everyone. And if that happened on any appreciable 
scale, the poet’s dream about India would be quickly 
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realized. Describing the misery of India he related 
the conversation he had with a lady doctor who had 
come from the Kurukshetra Camp. It was a pitiful 


sight. The Camp could take in more doctors, more 

medicines, more covering and warm clothing. Many 

had no change of clothes. The mothers of babies 

could keepthem warm with the greatest difficulty. 
SHEIKH ABDULLA 

invited the audience to cast their 


Then he 


mental eyes on Kashmir and picture to themselves 


the condition of the people there. When he 
listened to the sound which the aeroplanes 
above made in their journey to Kashmir, his heart 
went out to the Prime Minister, Sheikh Abdulla 
and his people. He was a friend of all and made no 
distinctions between man and man. He represented 


the non-Muslims as well as the Muslims. 
Gandhiji remarked that those who were fleeing 


from Kashmir out of fear should not do so. They 
should leatn to be brave and fearless and should 
be prepared to lay down their lives in defence of 


their homes. This applied equally to all whether 
old or young or women or children... He would 


not mind if the whole of the military and the 
people of Kashmir died at_ their post in defence 
of fair Kashmir. How he wished that the Afridis 


-and other freebooters were sensible enough to 


leave Kashmir alone. 
REFUGEES IN .KURUKSHETRA 
Lastly, Gandhiji said that if the refugees in 
Kurukshetra suffered terribly, he was sure, the 


refugees of Pakistan could not suffer less. This 
senseless and consequent misery was too great a. 
price to pay for the prevailing madness. He, 


therefore, commended to the audience to treasure 
the thought. The best contribution they could 
make towards the deliverance from misery was to 
shed all enmity and to regard every Muslim and 
others as friends. 


Birla House, New Delhi, 2-11-'47 


FULL CO-OPERATION NEEDFUL 
Shri Brij Krishan had reported that there was 
g much larger audience than usual and about ten 
objectors to the recitation from the Quran. There 


was among the. objectors: the old friend too. But 
the objectors were perfectly restrained and courteous. 


Gandhiji was also told that there was a suppressed 
objection from a much larger number. Gandhiji, 
before proceeding with the prayer spoke to the 
meeting. He said that he was glad that the people 


were open enough to register their objection. He 
did not like to think that people came not to share 


the worship of God but they came to see him or 
hear him because he was called a mahatma. or 
because of his long service of the nation. The 
prayer was all inclusive. God was known by many 
names. In the last analysis the names were as 
many as human beings. It was rightly said that even 
animals, birds and stones adored God. They would 
findin the Bhajanavali a hymn by a Muslim saint 


which said that the chirp of birds in the morning 
and evening signified that they adored their Maker. 


There was no sense in objecting to any part of the 
prayer because it was selected from the Quran or 
from any other scripture. Whatever might be the 
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shortcomings of certain Muslims (no matter what 
their number was), the objection could not apply to 
a whole community much less to the Prophet or any 
other or his message. He, the speaker, had gone 
through the whole of the Quran. He had gained 
by it, not lost by it. He felt that he was a better 
Hindu for the reading of the world’s scriptural 
books. He knew that there were hostile critics of 
the Quran. A friend from Bombay who had many 
Muslim friends had put before him a conundrum. 
What was the teaching of the Prophet about the 
kaffirs? Were not the Hindus kaffirs according to 
the Quran? He had long come to the conclusion 
that they were not. But he spoke to his Muslim 
friends about the matter. They spoke from knowledZe. 
They assured him that kaffir in the Quran meant 
a non-believer. They said that the Hindus were 
not because they believed in one God. If they went 
by what the hostile critics said, they would 
condemn the Quran and the Prophet as_ they 
would condemn Krishna who was depicted as a 
dissolute being having sixteen hundred gopis. He 
silenced his critics by saying that his Krishna 
was immaculate. He would never bow his 
head before a rake. The God they worshipped 
with him every evening was in everyone and was 
all powerful. Therefore, they could have no enemy 
and they could fear none because God was in them 
and by them every moment. Such being the nature 
of the congregational worship, he would prefer to 
have no such worship if. they could not with their 
whole heart and without reservation join the prayer. 
If they could, they would find that they daily 
gathered strength to enable them to dispel the 
_ darkness that surrounded them. On Gandhiji asking 
the audience frankly and fearlessly to express their 
opinion, they lustily said that they wanted the 
prayer and that if there was an interruption they 
would bear no anger or malice against the objectors. 
The prayer then went on in the usual manner. 
Gurudev’s grand-daughter Nandita Krishna Kripalani 
singing the bhajan of the evening. 
THE TIME FACTOR 


Referring to the Kashmir trouble Gandhiji 


- said that the Indian Union continued to send’ more © 


troops and other necessary help. The Government 
did not own any aeroplanes but he was glad to 
hear that private companies had placed their planes 
at the disposal of the Government. Time ran in 
favour of ordered troops and ordered Government 
and against the freebooters. 

: AZAD HIND FOUJ OFFICERS 

Gandhiji was, however, sorry to learn that the 
freebooters in Kashmir were being led by two 
ex-officers of the Azad Hind Fouj which valiantly 
fought under the able leadership of the late Shri 


Subhash Bose. It was composed of Hindus, Muslims, 


Sikhs and others. They retained their own religion 
but there was no distinction of caste or creed. 
They were knit together in bonds of friendship 
and brotherhood. They were proud of being Indians. 
He had met them (if it was they) in the Delhi 
Fort and outside after their release. He could not 
understand why they led freebooters and took part 
in burning and looting villages and murdering 
innocent men and women. They were harming the 
Afridis and the other tribesmen by encouraging 
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them to do forbidden things. If he was in their 
place, he would wean the tribesmen from their 
error. They could meet Sheikh Abdulla Saheb if they ° 
thought he was harming Islam or India. He hoped 


his appeal would reach these officers and the 
tribesmen and that they would retrace their steps. 


PAKISTAN ENCOURAGING ? 

Gandhiji could not escape the conclusion that 
the Pakistan Government was directly or indirectly 
encouraging the raid. The Prime Minister of the 
Frontier Province was reported to have openly 
encouraged the raid and had even appealed 
to. the Islamic world for help. Then he had 
seen in the Press that Pandit Nehru’s Government 
was accused of fraud, in that assistance was 
being sent to Kashmir and that accession was being 
plotted from some,time. He was amazed that such 


reckless charges were made by a Pakistan Minister 
against the Government of a sister dominion. He 


‘had brought in Kashmir in his remarks because he 


had good news from friends which he wanted to 
share with the audience. The news did not square 
with the Qaid-e-Azam’s declaration that there was 
an enemy of Pakistan meaning the Union, he 
supposed. A Hindu friend from Karachi saw him 
and another from Lahore. Both informed him that 


- things were better than a few days ago and that 


they were getting still better. He was told, too, 
that at least one Muslim family was seen by the 
friend to have given shelter to a Sikh friend and 
set apart one room for keeping the Sikh friend’s 
Grantha Sahib with due respect. He was informed that 
such instances of the Hindus and the Sikhs having 
sheltered Muslims and vice versa could be 
multiplied. He had, too, some Muslim friends coming 
to him who deploted with him that vast and - 
criminal exchange of populations was going on. 
These friends told him that the Muslim refugees 
in Pakistan suffered no less than the Sikhs and the 
Hindus in the Union. No government could cope 
with such a large mass of human beings uprooted 
from their homes and thrown on its shoulders. It 
was like an overwhelming onrush of waters. Could 
not this mad rush be stopped? the friends asked. 
He had no doubt that it could be if the suspicion 
and the flinging of charges ( he thought baseless ) 
was altogether and sincerely stopped. He invited 
the audience to pray with him that God would 
bring sanity to the unhappy land. He wished to 
congratulate the objectors on their wise restraint 
in allowing the prayer to proceed smoothly and 
without. any interruption. 
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HOW TO GROW MORE FOOD 
IV 


Are your little seedlings coming up well —are 
those of you, with no land, growing mustard and 


: . cress salads, and improving your health by’ eating 
them ? These thoughts pass through my mind. And 


this big question is also always there: How many 
of you are really doing the thing? May God inspire 


you with energy and faith. 


Here is the promised list of vegetables. As it 
takes up a lot of space, the hot weather list will 
be carried over into the next issue of the Harijan. 
‘New Delhi, 15-11-47 MIRABEHN 


(Mirabehn’s is an apposite question. It will be 


_ interesting to know how many are profiting by 


_ her hints. Will such please send their names to the 


editor of the Harijan, Ahmedabad ? 
New Delhi, 17-11-47 M. K. G.] 


GROWING OF COLD WEATHER VEGETABLES 
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A 3 
Rows Plants 
Beans 60Lbs P.mid-Oct. 3” 20days 2’ 15° Feb. to 
(Lobia) to mid-Nov. March 
H. March 
to end May 


Remarks : Seed sown in trenches 2’ wide, 3” deep 
and 5’ apart. In each trench plant two rows 1’ apart. 
Seed is sown 3” deep and 5” to 6” apart. Flood the 
channel to obtain good germination. When the plants 


are 15” high, fill the trenches. Pinch off growing points 


when plants are in flower. 


Beans P. mid-Aug. 15” 12 days 1°5’ 1°5’ Feb. to 
(French) to mid-Oct. . March 
H. April to 


_ (a) Tall 20 lbs mid-June 


(b) Dwarf 40 Ibs 
(Frans-bean) 


Remarks : Thrives better at hill stations than in 
the plains. The situation selected in the plains should 


be sheltered by arboreal growth. Seed is sown on ridges 


or flat in rows 1-5’ apart. 
Beet-root 4-6 P. Aug. to ‘25” 12 days 15” 4°46” Nov. to 
(Chukandar) lbs end Oct. March. 
H. March to 
end May 


Remarks : The seed is sown thickly in rows 15” 
apart. Seedlings are thinned out to 4’ to 6’ apart. The 
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seed requires continuous supply of moisture for germi- 
nation. 


Brussles’ 12 oz P. Sept. to 1/8" 6days 3° JS’ Feb. 
Sprouts end Oct. 
H. March 
to mid-May 
Remarks: Seed is sown broadcast in raised beds 


made in the open. Seedlings are transplanted when 
4” to 5” high. 
Cabbage 8oz P.mid-Aug. 1/8" 6days 2°5’ 2°5’ Jan. to 
(Bund-gobhi) to end Oct. March 
H. March to 
end July 


Remarks: Manure the field @ 20 tons of well- 
rotted farmyard manure and apply ammonium sulphate 
@2 Mads. per acre as top dressing. Raise seedlings as 
in case of Brussles’ Sprouts. Transplant when 4 to 5 
inches high. 


Carrot 6-8 P.mid-Aug. ‘5” 15-20 1°5’ 23” Dec. to 
(Gajar) lbs _toend Nov. days March 
H. March to 
end May 


Remarks: Acclimatized varieties can be sown early 
in autumn and imported varieties sown late. Use 10 
tons of well-rotted farmyard manure per acre. The 
percentage of germination of carrot seed being low, it 
should be sown thickly. Transplant when 4 to 5 
inches high. | 


Oct. to 


Cauliflower 80z P. mid-June ‘5” 7 days 2°5’. 1°5’ 

(Phool gobi) to end Oct. March 
H. March to . 
end April 


- Remarks: Sow seed of early varieties from mid- 
June to end of August. The late variety (Snow Ball ) 
is sown in October. Seed beds should be shaded during 


- the hottest part of the day. Transplant when 4 to 5 


inches high. 


Coriander 20 P. Sept. to "5". 40 days; 1 a Seed in 
(Dhaniya) \bs Nov. June. 
H. March to Leaves all 
end May the year. 
Remarks: Break the fruit well by rubbing before 


sowing. For seed purposes, thinning is necessary. For 
leaves it can be grown throughout the year. 


Egg-plant 8-10 P. lend Feb. 1/8" 6days 2°5’ 15’ March to 


(Bengan) oz 2. June Dec. 
3. end Oct. 
Remarks: Seed is sown broadcast in nursery, 


using 1-5 t02 oz. seed per marla. The seedlings of Ist 
and 2nd sowings are usually attacked by Hadda 
beetles, the grubs and eggs of which should be hand- 
picked. Protect seedlings of 3rd sowing from frost and 
transplant when the danger of frost is over. Third crop 
is most popular. . 
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Garlic 6-7 P. Oct. oe i , > 
days onwards 


(Lahsan) H. Feb. to 
of bulbs March 

Remarks: When the tops of leaves begin to turn 

yellow in the beginning of May, the plants are pulled 


mds. 


out, dried, and stored for future use. 
Lettuce 15lbs P. Oct. 1/8” 6-8 15”. 12”. Jan. to 
(Salad) to Nov. days Feb. 
H. March to 
mid-June 
Remarks: If the seed is to be sown direct in the 


field, it should be sown on both sides of raised beds 
about 2’ wide, with furrows in between for irrigation. 
Furrows must be: 18’’ wide and 9” deep. Irrigate im- 
mediately after sowing. Water must reach the seeds 
only by seepage. 


Knol-Khol 1lb P. mid-Aug. ‘5” 4-6 1°5° 9” Dec. to 
(Phool gobi) to end Oct. days March 
H. Feb. to 
end May 
Remarks: Harvest when the turnip-like stem is 


about 2’ to 3” in diameter. 


Onion 7-9 P. mid-Oct. °5” 15-20 12” 3°-4” May 
(Piyaz) \bs to mid-Nov. days onwards 
H. March to P 
end May / 


Remarks: Irrigate the seed-bed till the plants 
are well established. Ivrigate immediately after trans- 
planting and then after every 12 to 15 days, till the tops 
begin to fall over. Dig out the bulbs when the leaves 
turn yellow. Cut off the tops and spread the bulbs over 
the floor. 


Peas 


40 lbs P. Oct. to Le Te days 3-4 2° Feb. and :. 
(Matar) mid-Nov. wide March 
H. March raised 
to end May beds 
Remarks: Frost does not affect _ the plants, but 


it kills flowers and pods. The width of the raised seed- 
beds varies from 3 to 5 feet depending upon the growth 
character of the variety. Irrigation is given immediately 
after sowing. When the seedlings are 5’ to6’ tall, a 
single row of stakes in the middle of each bed is 
provided. . 


Potato 8-12 P. mid-Sept. 3” 7-10 2°5° 9-12” Dec. to 
(Aloo) Mds. to mid-Dec. days — March 
H. mid-Feb. 


to mid-April | | 
Remarks: Fresh tubers require two months rest 
period before they can be sown. Plants are earthed up 


before tuber formation starts. For canal irrigation the 


tubers are planted on 6” to 9” high ridges and for well 
irrigation on 4” to 5” high ridges. Irrigate immediately 
after planting to avoid rotting of tubers. While irrigating 
the ridges must not be submerged. 8 to 10 irrigations 
are required to mature the crop. 


Radish 3-4 P. mid-Aug. 1” 3-6 15” 2”-4” Sept. to 
(Mooli) lbs to end Jan. days Feb. 
H. March to 
end Aug. 


Remarks: If grown during hot weather the roots 
would be very tough and pungent. Sow on ridges 14’ 
apart and 9” high and irrigate immediately afterwards. 
Do sowings after intervals of 15 to 20 days to get a 
regular supply of tender roots. 


. 2"-3" Nov. to 


Spinach 20-25 P. Oct. to 5” 5-7 days .. 

(Palak) lbs Nov. Feb. — 
H. March to 
end April 


Remarks: Seed is sown broadcast and is lightly 
covered by a rake: Irrigate immediately after sowing and 
then after every 8 to 10 days. 3 to 4 cuttings are taken 


before the plants begin to develop seed-stalks in spring. 
Turnip 1-2: P.Local in ‘5S’ 7 days 1°5’ 4-5” Oct. to 
(Shaljam) \bs. Sept. and March 

exotic'in Sept. 

to Nov. 

H. Feb. to 

mid-June 

Remarks: It is better to sow on ridges for better 

development of roots. Ridges are of the same 
specifications as for radish. ‘When the plants are 2” to 3” 


tall, thinning should be done. 


Tomato 1.Early P.l.mid-July °25’ 7-10 3°25", 3 Oar ee 
crop to mid-Aug. days Nov. 
8oz. 2. mid-Aug. 2. Dec. to 
2. Main to mid-Sept. March 
crop 3. mid-Oct. 3. May to 
4-50z. to mid-Nov. July 
(Main crop) 
H. mid-March 
to end May 


Remarks: Transplant seedlings of main ‘crop in — 


February when danger of frost is over. The fruit ripens 


when the»weather warms up and is sunny. Seedlings — 


are protected from sun by shading and are transplanted 


when 6 weeks old. If allowed to remain longer in the 


nursery they become laggy and do not transplant well. 
Staking should be done when the plants are 9” to 12” 
high. The plants must be protected fully from frost. 


THE BLESSINGS OF DISCIPLINE 

When I was asmall child I lived in my maternal 
grand-father’s home: a big country house with 
extensive gardens, a big stable, some grass fields 
and a_cowshed. 
garden, the different flowers, the vegetables, the 


fruit. I knew the handsome horses in the stable, 


and the beautiful sweet smelling cows in the 


farmyard. I got the fullest joy out of all these 


things, and can remember them today as if I were 
still six years old. But I did not enjoy it all because 
I could run wild there, and do what I liked. I 
enjoyed it because I had been taught to respect 


the things about me. That respect led me, from a 
very early age, to study my surroundings. 


I was not allowed to pick the flowers myself, 
except from one little rose tree by the side of the 


garden door. The flowers —and there were masses — 


of all kinds—I could look at, I could smell, but 
not pick or damage. This restriction never chafed 
me. I took it as quite reasonable and I am sure 


I knew every corner of the. 


that it increased my happiness. I can remember to 


this day the joy I felt in picking those pink, very 
sweet smelling roses, from the bush by the garden 
door, and the admiration with which I looked at 
the special blooms. in my grandmother’s rose 
garden, where every plant was labelled. I studied 
their qualities, and the special smells associated 
with the different colours. If I had been allowed 
to tear the blossoms and do what I liked, I should 
never have learnt to enjoy them as 
the same thing with the fruits. I could pick them 
for myself, only after taking permission. Naturally, 


I did. It was. 


on the floor of the 
at it, and then rushed out of the chicken-house, 
- clucking joyously. 
less delighted ! 


whose joys and sorrows 
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they tasted all the sweeter, and at the same time. 


I was saved from spoiling my stomach by over- 
eating. 

The animals I was taught to look at, and later 
on to handle, with intelligent interest. I learnt 
how to milk the cows and groom the horses. I 
knew how to feed the chickens, how to set a 


-broody hen on a,clutch of eggs, and how to tend 


the chicks when they were hatched. I remember 
once making up my mind to see a hen lay an egg. 
I sat for ages in the chicken-house, watching one of 


_ the hens sitting waiting for her egg to come down. I 
_ kept as quiet as a mouse, 
her. At last she rose gently on to her legs, the soft 


sO as not to disturb 


feathers between them puffed out, and gradually 
a beautiful brown egg descended on to the hay 
box. She gave one look 
And 


I followed after not 


I was brought upto regard the teasing of 


_ animals, birds, or any live creatures, asa despicable 


thing. This, coupled with my own natural love of 
animals, led me to find in them companions, in 
I shared with intimate 
interest and sympathy. 


Let us now enter the house, and see the discipline 


_ I enjoyed there. There was no sitting up late at 


night, or eating all kinds of food. No getting in 
the way of my elders or chipping in when they 
were talking. When I was between 4 and 7 years 
old, I used to go to bed every night at seven. The 
hour for rising would vary between 6 and 7-30 a. m. 
according to the season. Everyday, in the afternoon, 
I would be put to rest on my bed for an hour. 
My food was strictly regulated — plain, nourishing, 
measured and punctually to time. There was no 
question of having the same food as the grown-ups. 


I do not remember ever asking for it, and certainly 


I never cried for it. Children do not cry for things 
they know there is not the slightest hope of getting. 
I thoroughly enjoyed my wholesome food and 
never developed a taste for fancy dishes. The 
result was I grew up to be strong and healthy. 

_I was-fond enough of running about and playing 
heartily, but the fact that I could not rush about 
and make a noise just anywhere and at any time 
I liked, made play all the more enjoyable. I never 
thought of disturbing the conversation of my elders, 
or of pushing my way through a door in front of 
them. Life had a quiet background of order and 
good manners, on which childhood’s joys and games 
stood out all the more happily. 


To this childhood I owe the ease with which 
I’ was able to enter into the discipline of Sabarmati. 
I rejoiced in it, whereas people who pass through 
an undisciplined childhood, naturally find it almost 
impossible to discipline themselves in later life. 
Until we can control and lovingly discipline the 
children, there is no hope of the nation becoming 
disciplined. 

This childhood training must be given by the 
parents and if the parents have not got that back- 
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ground themselves, how are they to give it? It is 
a vicious circle like so many other tragedies of 
today. To break through it, the grown-ups must 


strive to discipline themselves in order to bless 
their children with a disciplined life. 
New Delhi, 8-11-47 MIRABEHN 


WANTED A PHILOSOPHY 


The 15th of August last saw our leaders in the 
saddle. The equipage is all set and well caparisoned 
but we appear to have no destination to make for. 
We do not seem to have any definite idea as to 
the nature of the State and social organization we 
need. Constantly we hear the slogans, “We want 
to raise the standard of living’, ““We want to increase 
production”, “We want to bring about freedom 
from want”, but what are the means to be adopted 
and what will be the concomitance of our working 
towards the needs we wish to attain and whether 
by leading this life on earth we wish to achieve 
some objective and what should be the functions 
to be performed by the Government and what 
functions by the people ? All these are not very clear 
before us. As a result of this fogginess we are 
constantly coming up against all kinds of incongru- 
ities which lead us into quixotic situations. 

The Finance Member of the Government of 
India, Mr. Shanmugam Chettiar, has shared with 
the public a few of the problems he is faced with. 
He says that he has been requested to furnish the 
Moscow Embassy with Swedish furniture etc. 
costing Rs. 25,000. Another request, he says, is for 
him to purchase for another Minister Persian carpets 
for Rs. 40,000. Similarly various Embassies, according 
to the last budget, have cost over Rs. 18,00,000 of 
foreign exchange. These are causing our Finance 
Member a headache, and rightly so. 

Whether poor India should be asked to support 
her expensive Embassies and princely Ministers or 
not, depends on our objective. It is no good criticiz- 
ing this expensive programme if our aim is to 
follow suit in industrialization the programmes of 
Great Britain and America. Industrialization accom- 
panied by international conflict, wars and atom 
bombs require such expensive pomp and show. If 


we want to take up this course, we must say that 
the above demands are even modest ! 


On the other hand, if we accept the simple life 
and: a peaceful environment with plenty of primary 
needs for the people and a guarantee of full occu- 
pation to the unemployed, the way that would 
lie before us would be totally different and will 
call for curtailing our budget considerably. There- 
fore, before we can say whether Rs. 25,000 is a 
modest sum for furnishing a house or whether Rs, 
40,000 for carpets are not compensated by the 
privilege of supporting the skilful artisans is a question 
to be decided only when we have a clear concép- 
tion of the political and economic philosophy. At 
the present time the country seems to be just 
drifting. It is well for us to sit down and make up 
our minds as to the kind of India we want to build 
up and the place she should occupy in the Council 
of Nations. J. C. KUMARAPPA 
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LINGUISTIC REDISTRIBUTION 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 


Acharya Sreeman Narayan Agarwal writes to me 
a letter published in the columns of the Harijansevak. 


Its purport is that new universities should not be. 


established before the proposed linguistic redis- 
tribution of provinces. The following is the 
rendering of his:argument: 


“T have read your remarks in the Harijan about 
‘New Universities’. I believe that such a project 
will present great difficulties, if if comes into being 
before linguistic redistribution. I cannot understand 
why the Congress should take any time in accomplish- 
ing this linguistic redistribution. The Congress has 
held since 1920 that this is necessary for the good 
government of India. And now that we are free to 
have this redistribution, efforts are being made in 
some quarters to defeat the purpose. In the Con- 
stituent Assembly too, the matter seems to have been 
shelved. Without redistribution, it would be very 
difficult to enforce all teaching through provincial 
languages in our schools and colleges and it would 
not be easy to oust English from the position it 
unlawfully occupies today. Bombay, Madras and C. P. 
will bear out my contention. Any delay would but 
increase inter-provincial jealousy. We see the danger 
of tinkering in the terrible form that the Hindu- 
Muslim quarrel has assumed. If partition had to 
be accepted on any account whatsoever, how nice 
it would have been if we had accepted. it sooner ? 
Shall we not learn the lesson from these distur- 
bances that if linguistic redistribution is good, delay 
in carrying it out is fraught with evil eonsequences?” 


I entirely endorse the suggestion underlying the 
foregoing letter, viz. that what is proper to be done 


‘should not be delayed without just cause, and that 


what is improper should not be conceded under 
any circumstances whatsoever. There can be no 
compromise with evil and since linguistic redistri- 
bution is desirable from almost every point of view, 


all delay in carrying out the project should be 


avoided. 


But the reluctance to enforce linguistic redistri- 
bution is perhaps justifiable in the present depressing 
atmosphere. The exclusive spirit is ever uppermost. 
Everyone thinks of himself and his family. No one 
thinks of the whole of India. The centripetal force 
is undoubtedly there, but it is not vocal, never 
boisterous; whereas the centrifugal is on the surface, 
and in its very nature makes the loudest noise, 
demanding the attention of all. It manifests itself 
most in matters communal. This has given rise to 
fear in other fields. The history of the quarrel 
between Orissa and Andhra, Orissa and Bihar and 
Orissa and Bengal is fresh in our minds. The whole 
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of it has not died out even now. This is but an 
illustration of an almost accomplished fact. The 
other provinces were never redistributed in law 
though they were in 1920 when the Congress had 
a brand new constitution enabling it to put up a 
life and death struggle with perhaps the greatest 
empire that has ever been. How wikl Madras, though 
divided by the Congress divide itself into four 
provinces, and Bombay do likewise in law? Many 
other claimants have come to the fore. They are 
not recognized by the Congress, but they are not 
less vocal or less insistent. The Congress does not 
command the prestige and authority it found itself 
in possession of in 1920. Despair has given place 
to hope. Now, when we have freedom, we seem 
not to know what to do with it. It is almost 
mistaken for suicidal . anarchy. Even zealous | 
reformers would postpone controversial issues to a 
more hopeful time when, in the interest of the 
country, the virtue of ‘give and take’ would be 
freely recognized and all sectional interests would 
be subordinate to the one interest of the good of 
India, which will include the good of all. There- 
fore, those who, like me, want constructive sugges- 
tions to come into play at this very moment, have 
to work to bring about a heaithy atmosphere, 
promoting concord in the place of discord, peace 


_in the place of strife, progress in the place of 


retrogression and life in the place of death. That 
happy day will be most manifest when the communal 
strife has died out. Meanwhile, will the Southern 
linguistic groups settle their disputes and boundaries, 
will Bombay produce an agreed scheme of redistri- 
bution according to language, and will the new 
candidates withdraw their claims at least for the 
time being? Then linguistic redistribution can come 
into being today without the slightest difficulty 
or fuss. 


Let there be no undue strain upon the Congress, 
whose foundations have been shaken to their roots. 
It is ill-equipped today either for arbitrating bet- 
ween rival claimants or imposing its will upon 
recalcitrants. 


New Delhi, 23-11-’47 


sets i he 


‘Those who advocate the policy of undivided 
Bengal shall be punishable with death is the gazetted 
Order of the East Bengal Government,” writes a 
correspondent. I should like to see the text of the 
Order before I can believe it. I feel sure that even 
if there is any Order to some such effect, the exact 
wording would bear a different meaning. I can 
understand the criminality of such action. There 
are very few Hindus and certainly not many 
Muslims who believe in the advisability or justice 
of the step. But only a madman would advocate 
any forcible measure to upset the settled fact. The 
partition can be undone only by the willing consent 
of both the parties. But even that consent will be 
impossible, if no one is allowed to convert public 
opinion to the side of unity. 


New Delhi, 23-11-'47 M. K. G. 
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DEATH — COURAGEOUS OR 
COWARDLY 
( By M. K. Gandhi ) 

A Bengali friend writes a long letter in Bengali 
on the exodus from East Pakistan. Its purport is 
that though workers like him understand and 
appreciate my argument and distinction between 
death —- courageous and cowardly —the common 
man detects in my statement a not too hidden advice 
in favour of migration. “If death is to be the lot 


in any case, courage becomes of no count; for man 
lives but to escape death,” he says. 


This argument seems to beg the question. Man 
does not live but to escape death. If he does so, 
he is advised not to do so. He is advised to learn 
to love death as well as life, if not more so. A 
hard saying, harder to act up to, one may say. 
Every worthy act is difficult. Ascent is always 
difficult. Descent is easy and often slippery. Life 
becomes livable only to the extent that death is 
treated as a friend, never as an enemy. To conquer 
life’s temptations, summon death to your aid. In 
order to postpone death a coward surrenders 
honour, wife, daughter and all. A courageous man 
prefers death to the surrender of self-respect. 
When the time comes, as it conceivably can, I 
would not leave my advice to be inferred, but it 
will be given in precise language. That today my 
advice might be followed only by one or none 
does not detract from its value. A beginning is 
always made by a few, even one. 


New Delhi, 23-11-'47 
RAYS OF HOPE 
(By M. K. Gandhi ) 


Although there is from all sides so much debris 
of hope, now and then one seesa few rays of hope 
penetrating through this debris. This reflection is 
due to a study of my correspondence file for the 


4 -Harijan which has been carefully kept for reading 
_ during moments of leisure. | 


One such letter is from Shri Shivabhai Patel of 
Bochasan Residential School. He has sent mea few 
unvarnished facts and figures of the work done 
during the annual celebrations. He is ably assisted 
by Gangabehn of the late Satyagraha Ashram of 
Sabarmati, now known as the Harijan Ashram and the 
ever indefatigable Ravishankar Maharaj, with his 
two sons who have not deserted him. A speciality 
of the recent celebration was that instead of the 
usual mechanical contrivance for carding, they 
resorted exclusively to the tunai process. This time 
the management was induced to begin a boarding 
house for the children of those who, in that 
part of India, are considered to be a backward 
race. Lhe beginning has been made with only ten 
inmates. After seven years of suspension, they have 
recommenced the day school for boys who have 
finished four years course in ordinary schools. They 
expect to have a further six years, bringing the 


boys up to the matriculation standard minus English 
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and plus a good grounding in khadi work, carpentry 
or agriculture. Unlike past years, during the year 
under the parents have become 
interested in the upright conduct of their children. 
The result is that during the four months preceding 
the celebration of October last, the boys who were 
given to hard smoking and drinking: strong tanning 
tea, have shed the habit which was ruining them. 
The earnestness of the boys has affected their 
parents who have also given up these evil habits 
that make chimneys of their mouths and ruin their 
digestive apparatus. When the boys were admitted, 
they could not sit still or hold their tongues for 
five minutes. They have now learnt to enjoy hand- 
spinning in perfect silence for one hour. Gangabehn 
who is in complete charge of the dairy of the in- 
stitution takes good care to provide pure cow's 
milk. 


observation, 


During the celebration days the students’ reci- 
tations consisted of useful dialogues which were 
largely attended. They had also an unpretentious 
exhibition of all the processes that cotton under- 
goes before it comes out as khadi. Twentythree 
students took part in a competition for neat calli- 
graphy, a subject about which there is so much 
indifference as if neatness of handwriting was no 
part of good training. 


New Delhi, 22-11-'47 
MEN WHO HAVE SUFFERED FOR PEACE 


Some months ago I was talking with Gandhiji 
about pacifists, who had proved themselves ready 
to face suffering, imprisonment and death rather 
than compromise their principles: He asked me 
whether there were any who had in fact been put 
to death for their pacifist convictions in our time. 
Of Quakers and others who suffered unto death in 
the late eighteenth century and in the Southern 
States of U. S. A. during the American Civil War | 
of 1861-5, he had heard; but he asked me to find 


out if there were more recent examples. 


I wrote to the War, Resisters’ International 
in London, an organization which links together 
the war resisters in many lands, and in whose 
periodical, year by year, remarkable stories appear 


. of the courageous action of men who suffer long 


imprisonments in many lands. because they refuse 
to be conscripted for military training. The War 
Resisters’ International has. sent me a pamphlet 
called Modern Martyrs, which seems to have 
been published in about 1930. This contains some 
inspiring stories of devotion to principle through 
harsh prison sentences; but its title is hardly justified. 
If martyrdom implies suffering unto death, then 
only one of these pacifist heroes qualifies; if it is 
interpreted as ‘meaning suffering for conscience, 
however, then these are a small selection from a 
much larger number. 


The single case of death refers to a young 
Russian, Vassilij Egorovitch Tarakin, who was shot 
in July 1919 because he refused to join the army 
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and to go to the front on account of his religious 
convictions. This expression 1s used in the report 
of the Tribunal that carried out the trial and the 
execution. The soldiers refused to shoot him, and 
the execution had to be carried out by the President 
of the Commission himself, one Gromoff. His last 
words, as recorded by witnesses, were: “Know it, 
brethren, and always remember that by killing my 
body you are killing your own soul. My body shall 
perish, but my spirit will ‘ive, because I die for 
love and brotherhood.” His last letter to his parents 
contains the words: “The true life: we can only 
know it through love.” 

Among other sufferings recorded in this pam- 
phlet is a story of one d. P.' in Lithuania, who 
is reported in the year 1927 as suffering “the 


tortures of the Inquisition”. .“‘ They bound military, 


weapons to his shoulders, and forced him to perform 
military exercises. He refused to do this, and they 
beat him, tied him to a cart and dragged him 
through the fields.” Afterwards he was thrown 
into a dark, cold, damp hole or cell, and kept there 
for eight or ten days, with only bread and water 
and a little soup for food. 

Some of the sect of Nazarenes, in Jugoslavia, 
were condemned to sentences of over five years 
imprisonment and then, after a_ brief period at 
home, were called up for military training again, 
and re-sentenced (in 1927) to. eleven years and 
six months further imprisonment. 

It is not only Eastern Europe that has done 
such things to its pacifists. Even democratic Switzer- 
land gives repeated jail sentences to those who 
refuse to be conscripted for military training; and, 
as Martha Steinitz writes in her introduction to 
this pamphlet, “In Italy, Spain, and even in France 
the man who refuses military service is punished 
by such prolonged and terrible tortures, mostly in 
disciplinary battalions, that many of those who 
cannot reconcile it with their conscience to serve, 
leave their home country or hide themselves from 
the military.” Others, however, face the prolonged 


terms of imprisonment, and a few Frenchmen have | 


undergone long years of harsh imprisonment in the 
Devil’s Island Guiana, a place to which the most 
dangerous criminals are sent. 

Readers of J. W. Graham’s book, Conscription 
and Conscience, will know that in England, between 
1914 and 1918, a number of conscientious objectors 
were refused the exemption from military service 
that they claimed, were drafted into the army and 
cruelly punished in an effort to break their spirit, 
and several died in prison after rough treatment. 

When all is known, it will probably be found 
that men were shot for refusal to serve in several 
countries of Europe during the last war. 

So long as there is military conscription in any 
land, such things will happen. “ How can we believe 
in the sincerity of governments,” asks Martha 
Steinitz, ““ who profess to be out for peace, while 
they keep those prepared to suffer for peace behind 
iron bars like wild beasts ?”’ 


New Delhi, 23-11-'47 HORACE ALEXANDER 
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“THE PLAGUES OF EGYPT 


In many museums we find mummys of ancient 
Egyptian kings who were styled Pharaohs. About 
3,300 years ago when these mummys were walking 
the earth as living human beings in Egypt, certain 
events took place. During my recent visit to Europe 
I was reminded forcibly of the way history repeats 
itself and how God’s mills grind slowly but that 
they grind exceedingly small. 

In those ancient days Egypt was a world power. 
It had organized its economic organization so that 
the children of Israel were exploited as slaves. The 
Israelites were the workers and the Egyptians were 
the imperialists. The glory of the Egypt of those days, 
when the pyramids were built, is yet to be excelled. 

It is recorded in Exodus, the second book of the 
Bible, that God raised Moses as a deliverer to set 
free the oppressed people of Israel from the bondage 
of Egypt. As always the top-dogs are unwilling to let 
go their grip on the under-dogs, the then Pharaoh of 
Egypt was unwilling to let the Israelites leave the 
land. God sent Moses to Pharaoh to tell him, ~ Let 
My people go that they may serve Me.” Up to now 
the Israelites were serving the Egyptians. They pro- 
duced material things and lived on what they were 
paid. God and higher things of life were not in the 
picture. Therefore, God wanted to give the oppressed 
a chance to develop their spiritual side and lead a 
higher form of human existence, but the vested 
interest, as represented by the Pharaoh, was not 
willing to let them go. This conflict between the 
material and the spiritual in society led to a 
series of visitations. God afflicted the Egyptians 
with ten plagues. . 

Water was turned into blood. Thus one of 
the prime necessities Of life, along with the -fish 
in water, was put beyond the reach of the Egyptians. 

The frogs bred so profusely as to fill the land 
which became a nuisance to the people. 

Then vermin spread all over the country making 
is a torture for the people and the cattle to 
lead a normal existence. 

The fourth plague of flies not only affected 
the-common péople of Egypt, but also entered the 
palaces of the powers that be. 3 

The fifth plague was the spread of diseases of 
the cattle which died in great numbers. 

Then the country was visited with boils and 
blains and the people suffered terrible agonies. 

The seventh plague was one of thunder and 
hail and fire which destroyed property and vegetation. 

Then the locusts came and laid waste the 
fertile “ gift of the Nile’. 

Then came darkness which engulfed the world. 

After that came the terrible slaughter of the 
first born. 


After each one of these plagues Moses went to 
Pharaoh and renewed the request of God, “Let 
My people go that they may serve Me.” When 
Pharaoh was tired of each plague, he promised 
delivery, but the moment the plague was taken out 
on the strength of his promise, it is recorded that 
Pharaoh hardened his heart and went his old way, 


- to their discomforts. 


‘not yet realized that their 
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And after the tenth plague —the slaying of the first 
born —the Israelites wer@ allowed to go, but even 
then he changed his mind and pursued them and 
was drowned in the Red S2a which the Israelites 
were able to cross just before he did. 
MODERN VERSION 

The whole of this history isbeing repeated in 
Rurope today. Europe has been the exploiter of 
the world like the Egyptians and the people of 


_ other lands have groaned under their yoke. Even 


in their own lands the “haves” have exploited 
the “ have-nots”, but because of the material gains 
the “haves” have not been willing to let the 
workers have a chance of leading a normal life. 
God has been forgotten, higher moral values had 
no place in society. Greed, hatred, suspicion and 
large-scale murder has been the order of the day. 
God has been calling the common people to serve 
Him rather than serve’ Mammon, to live so that 


_ they may realize the higher things of life rather 


than merely for producing material goods and this 
is the modern request of God, “ Let My people go 
that they may serve Me.” The vested interests, 
like Pharaoh, have been hit hard by various plagues. 
Every time they made up their minds to loosen 
their grip, but immediately the tribulation passed 
away they have hardened their hearts to go the 
same way again. 

We have seen countries which were rich with 
food materials, countries which were exporting 
grain and were considered the granaries of the 
world facing famine. Diseases and desolation have 
been stalking the land. Millions have died of flu 
and typhus. Snow, fire and floods have destroyed 
property and vegetation. London itself, like the 
cities of Sodom and Gomarrah, has had a rain of 


fire about six years ago, destroying much property. -° 


Even as the locust, the pilotless bombs have been 
the terror of the people, sending them into the 
bowels of earth for safety. Darkness encompassed 
the world. Shortage of coal and: electricity added 
Millions died like the first- 
born of Egypt. The nurseries of the “haves”, such 
as Oxford and Cambridge, were emptied during the 
wars to send their erstwhile inhabitants as lambs 
to the slaughter-house and Europe today is desolate. 
But yet they have not the heart to abandon their 
old way of life and let go their grasp on material 
things. One wonders whether they would still go 
on and pursue the plan of exploiting the physically 
weak until, as Pharaoh was engulfed by the waters 
of the Red Sea, they are themselves overwhelmed 
and consumed by the atom bomb. Europe has 
sins are following 
them and unless they repent they would be no 
more. | 
THE PICTURE 

It would not be possible to give a detailed 
picture of the whole of Europe but the most we 
can do is to draw rough sketches of the life in 
England at the prgsent time. The last two wars have 
left scars which may be ineradicable for centuries 


to come. 
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During the battle of Great Britain thousands 
died and have been buried uncommemorated in 
common graves. There are huge gaps amongst the 


buildings in London. St. Paul’s Cathedral itself, 
which was hedged in by towering business houses, 
today stands amongst vast acres of devastated land. 
Ludgate hill, Cheapside Queen Victoria Street and 
all that area has been raized to the ground. 
Mercifully the public authorities have boarded up 
the roadside so that the public may not gaze on 
these mortal wounds. These boarded up walls of 
wood carry today picturesque advertisements to 
make the people forget their experiences and pursue 
pleasure as their goal! Great many churches in 
London are mere shells today. Only the towers 
and spires remain to mark their site. This seems a 
parable to declare to mankind that the aisles which 
accommodated comfortable seats for the worshippers 
to doze while the services were going on have been 
consumed by the flames, and the spires which 
represented man’s aspiration towards the higher and 
nobler aspects of life have been left untouched. 
In fashionable London, in restaurants there is no 
cloth to cover the tables and even if they had, 
there is not enough soap to keep the cloth washed 
and clean: Hence, they have to resort to paper 
table-cloths and napkins. During the seige of Great 
Britain that country was faced with starvation. The 
prime necessity of life, food was not to be had. 
Even today there is considerable shortage in food 
and clothing and other.consumer goods. The pre- 
wat uniformed taxi-drivers ate nowhere to be seen. 
Today these taxi-cabs are being driven by men in 
civilian clothes and with soft felt hats. In many 
places the food shortage is so great that tourists 
are not allowed. Railway travel is a torture. The 
third class in England is as expensive as the first 
class in India. Yet one had to make long journeys 
often standing in the corridors. 


Are these not the modern plagues of Egypt to 
a land that. was overflowing with material good 
things of the world, but which represent ultimately 
the ill-gotten profits of an Empire maintained with 
the aid of armaments .and resorting to violence 
and warts? Profits and money have been objects 
of worship rather than God and those higher 
things of life resulting in love to our fellowmen. 


LESSONS 

Unfortunately, all these tribulations have left 
Europe to‘harden her heart. She is not willing 
to change her mode of life. She is not willing to 
adjust her economic organization so that men may 
live in peace. She is not willing to let her trade 
go. Though it has been smashed to bits, yet she 
clings .pathetically to the hope of building it up 

again on the same old foundations. 

THE VAIN EFFORT 
One who would look at Europe today will not 
fail to realize that about 150 years of mass-scale 
production, on a standardized basis, with a centralized 
organization, at a feverish rate, has ultimately led 
to the sorry spectacle that Europe presents today. 
There is dire distress, shortage of commodities, 
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strained human relations, fear and _ hatred 
surcharging the atmosphere and with little hope 
for the future. If this is the result of the methods 
of production that have been pursued in the past, 
is it not time that we take stock of our ways of 
life and mend them, laying emphasis more on the 
human relations than on material production ? 


‘WARS DISTRUCTIVE 


Our experience has proved to the hilt that the 
terrible wars, that are necessary concomitants of 
the present economic organization of the West, 
are ferocious consumers. They .destroy at arate at 
which people can never. hope to have all they 
need. This being so, wes have to eliminate the 
destructive part of the present economic structure. 
That would mean a readjustment of the basis of 
social existence. Are we prepared to face the 
realities as they are presented by the picture of 
Europe today ? 


DANGEROUS DOCTRINES 


Their high priests of -worldly wisdom are 
promulgating dangerous doctrines. Public leaders, like 
Lord Halifax, are expounding the theory that it is 
not possible tocombine Christian ideals in public 
affairs. According to him public life would follow the 
development of the masses and, therefore, would 
have much lower moral standards than the values 
which could be practised by the leading individuals. 


It is stated that it is impossible to hope to organize 
society on Christian principles. Christian principles | 


are kept aloof for individuals to aspire to and not 
to be permeated into the everyday life of the nation. 

Are these not signs that the lessons of the last 
two wars have not gone home and that the people 
are treading again on the dangerous paths which 


have brought about the conflagration of not only . 


Europe but also most parts of the world? Are we 
still hankeringefor the “flesh-pots of Egypt’? Do 
we wish to lay emphasis on a complicated standard 
of life entailing the exploitation of the masses so 
that we may live in luxury or are we willing to 
“let them go so that they may serve God” through 
living a life that will bring peace and plenty to our 
fellowmen ?: 


India stands at the threshold of a new era. Shall 
we learn from the plagues of Egypt, the evils of 
serving Mammon, forsaking the higher things of life ? 
What shall our future be’? Let the experience of 
Europe teach us that there is no salvation in 
production for production’s sake, in heaping up 
material goods. Peace and goodwill among men are 


far more important. Will India give the lead and ' 


point the way of self-sufficiency as the high road 
to freedom from want and oppression ? 


J. C. KUMARAPPA 
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LIGHT OR DARKNESS ? 


Twentytwo years ago I, a lost wanderer, 
refound my spirit’s home in India — India, whose 
aeons of history were again repeating themselves 
in epics of spiritual grandeur. With what boundless 
inspiration and enthusiasm I plunged into the great 
drama of Light and Hope, unfolding itself before 
the war-torn, sinking world. In Bapu I found the 
Guiding Star; in Hinduism, the word of Truth; 
in India, the Mother. Little did I know that twenty- 
two years later I should have to see the Mother's 
breasts torn and bleeding with the gashes inflicted 
by her own children, and the word of Truth trampled 


under foot by the very people who call themselves 
Hindus. 


Is it for this that we have taken our Freedom? - 


Not to be the Land of Light, but to be the Land 
of Darkness ? 


Let us have a look at what this Land ‘of Dark- 
ness would be like, to which the Popular Will, at 
least in North India, is at present perhaps heading. 

It would be peopled by a race of. self-styled, 
Superior Beings, whose spiritual intolerance would 
be the very negation of true Hinduism. All Muslims 
would be ruthlessly uprooted from their ancestral 


homes and driven out, and in this state of affairs 


it would be surprising if the other non-Hindus did 
not share the same fate. Would the so-called untou- 
chables be then as much Hindu as the tallest ? 
Or would free India then relapse into caste-ridden 
India ? | 

The ‘Hindus’, having settled matters in this 
way, would then look around and find that things 
were not quite so pleasant as they had expected. 
True, they would have achieved India for the Hindus, 
but they would also have achieved Hindus for 
India —that.is to say, Hindus would be shunned 
throughout the rest of the world. No longer would 
India be able to raise the cry of Racial Equality. 
No longer would she have any grounds for expecting 
fair, much less equal, treatment anywhere else. 
Instead of being the honoured leader of Asia, she 
would become the Untouchable of the Earth ! 

The intoxicated orthodox Hindu mind today 
forgets that the only Hindu country is India. Once 
they had achieved their immediate object, they 
would find themselves imprisoned by their own 
‘superiority ’, and stewing helplessly in their own 
juice. 

But my heart and mind refuse to accept this 
repulsive picture as inevitable. The Hindu nature 
will first regain its balance, and realize that it 
has been led into the darkness by a fanatical 
group of people who have become poisoned by the 
very thing they detest. It is no remedy for an evil 
to try andoutdo it in its own line. The public must 
call a halt and think for themselves what is happening 
to them. Under the influence of fanatical propaganda 
they are blindly reviling the great leaders who 
brought them out of the Slough of Despond on to 
the dizzy heights of Freedom. If they heed not 
those men today, they will slip over the precipice 
into the dark abyss. 


New Delhi, 29-10-'47 MIRABEHN 
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_ NON-VIOLENCE Nations. : oe 
Thinking people the world over are much When two persons are. intent on fighting 


agitated over the trend of events. They see 
threatening clouds gathering on the horizon. They 
are uncertain of the turn world affairs may take 
and quake before the thought of another world 
war. These forebodings ure indicated by the many 
conventions and conferences held by these various 
groups. The Montreux Convention seeks to establish 
peace by a World Federal Government. The War- 
Resister International suggests other ways. The 
conscientious objectors would keep out of active 
participation in the fight, while others pin their 
faith to disarmament. All are agreed that war is 
barbarous and must be banished from civilized society. 
THE CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS 

The conscientious objectors represent the first 
awakening of the individual to the immorality of 
war. It is a personal affair. The C. O. sees that 
soldiering is murderous, personally he is not willing 
to take up arms against his fellow-man. For this 
conviction he is willing to suffer whatever punish- 
ment society inflicts on such. 

The C. O. does not carry his investigations 
any farther. He deals with his immediate problem 
but does not follow up to ferret out the cause 
that leads to this situation. His is a short-sighted 
view. He deals with the symptom and not with 
the disease. He does not realize that perhaps his 
daily life is causing that situation to arise and that 
it may be necessary for him to readjust his mode of 
living. He resembles the individual who preaches 


prevention of cruelty to animals but insists on 


having his bacon for his breakfast, not realizing 
that his eating of bacon will call for the slaughter 
of the pig. He -himself is not willing to do the 
cruel killing but his course of action brings into 


_ existence and sustains the butcher. 


This is either due to want of clear thinking or 
due to being unprepared to face the logical conse- 
quences. In the former case it calls for further 
study and thought. The latter case is unworthy of 
a social being. If he is a willing member of a society 
and partakes of the common life that ultimately 
leads to wars, then his keeping out of participation 
in war is shirking his duty. If he disapproves of 
war, he must take to a mode of life in which war 
has no place. If he wants to prevent cruelty to 
animals he must give up eating bacon! 

PACIFISM 

With the pacifist the question is not purely a 
personal affair. To him the problem assumes social 
or national dimensions. He wants peace among 
men. He seeks to attain it by controlling immediate 
contributory causes — by devising means of settling 
disputes and claims, by disarmament, by a Federated 
World Government etc. He rests his faith on 
curative methods. 

He forgets that the parties to the dispute may 
be greater than the judge who will not be able to 
enforce his judgments; nay, the disputants may 
constitute themselves as judges of their own cases! 


disarmament does not prevent the conflict. You 
ban the atom bomb, the “big Berthas” will be 
there. You remove the “big Berthas’, the rifles 
will be there. Failing these you have the bow and 
arrow, the dagger or the stick. Did disarmament of 
Germany after World WarI prevent World War II? 

Neither can we place our faith on man-made 
law. It is as efficacious as its sanctions, which 
need to be effectively implemented to be of any 


practical use. World governments will carry us 
no further. 


The fever may be abated by restraining the 
patient according to the physician’s orders and 
confining him to bed or by applying ice bags to 
his head. The main thing is to diagnose the disease 
and treat the cause of the fever and take precau- 


tion to order the life of the patient in such a way 
that the fever may not be occasioned again. 


NON-VIOLENCE 

We have to examine carefully to locate the 
causes of totalitarian wars of the type we have 
gone through on the last two occasions. Once 
we trace the cause we should have the courage 
of our convictions to face boldly. the consequences 
of the treatment necessary to banish war from 
society, reorganize society and its mode of life on 
a basis that will not require periodical wars to set . 
right its equilibrium. This means that we have to 
build up our daily life on the basis of non-violence. 


A society based on such a formation will eschew 
war for all time. 


If we are honest to ourselves, we shall find that 
these wars are caused by a lop-sided development 
of our economic life. The quest for raw materials 
and fuel and the need for control of’ markets are 
the hot beds where international wars are bred. 
We need to adapt our modes of living to fit our 
capacity to satisfy our needs. If there is a discrepancy 
between these two, we come into conflict with our 
neighbours. The immensity or the form of conflict 
does not matter. We have to avoid occasions that 
give rise to competition, greed and jealousy. Are 
we prepared to recast our lives on these lines? The 
non-violent way of life will count nothing too dear a 
price to pay for goodwill and peace among men. 

Our own analysis leads us to believe that self- 
sufficiency in primary needs is a sine qua non to 
the establishment of peace. No amount of ardent 
desire will help us unless we are prepared to remodel 
our national economic activity on these lines. Merely 
tampering with the symptoms will be of no avail as 
long as the provocative causes are left untouched, 

Europe is sick unto death of war but it has no 
time to think of ways of avoiding it. Its leaders 
are rushing the nations headlong into so-called 
“Recovery Programmes” which are heading them 
direct to the precipice. But for the voice of 
Gandhiji, India seems inclined to follow suit. Shall 
we wake up in time to be saved or shall we too 
be consumed in the approaching conflagration ? 

J. C. KUMARAPPA 
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GANDHIJ?’S POST-PRAYER SPEECHES 


New Delhi, 17-11-'47 
INDIA AND SOUTH AFRICA 

Yesterday I spoke about Rampur and our countrymen 
in South Africa. Today I feel I must deal more fully 
with the latter subject. I have lived in South Africa 
for twenty years from 1893 to 1914 with a _ break 
probably of one year. During that long and formative 
period of my life I came naturally in closest contact 
with all kinds of Indians as also with the White 
settlers of that sub-continent almost as big as ours. 
Between then and now if South Africa has _ risen, 
India has made giant strides. What seemed to be im- 
possible only the other day has happened. We need not 
go into the causes.. The fact is that India has come 
into the British Commonwealth, i. e. she has exactly 
the same status as the Union of South Africa. Should 
members of one Dominion be helots in another 
Dominion ? An Asiatic nation enters the Commonwealth 
for the first time in its history with the willing consent 
of all the members of the Commonwealth. 

INDIA IN THE COMMONWEALTH 

Mark now the following message that the 
administrator Dr. S. P. Barnard of Orangia sent to 
the Natal Indian Congress of Durban five days after 
the entry of India in the Commonwealth : 

“As you are celebrating Independence of the 


new Dominions which you consider a great day in the - 


annals of Indian history, I hope all Indians in South 

Africa will now emigrate voluntarily to. the new 

Dominions to act as missionaries of the gospel they 

have been taught: in South Africa, namely. to live in 

peace and order and not fight in communal riots in 

which hundreds are being killed in India.” 
COLOUR PREJUDICE 


It is worthy of note that Dr. Barnard evidently 
doubts whether the entry was a great day. And then 
he treats the Natal Indian Congress with the gratuitous 
advice that the Indians of South Africa should emigrate 
to India and become ‘ missionaries of ‘the gospel they 
have been taught in South Africa, namely, to live in 
peace and order and not fight in communal riots.’ I very 
much fear that this message is typical of ‘the average 
White man’s mind in the South African Dominion. 
Hence the series of disabilities on our countrymen 
for the ‘erime of being Asiatics and having 
a coloured pigment. I appeal to the best 
Western mind of South Africa to revise this 
anti-Asiatic and anti-colour prejudice. They have an 
overwhelming African population in their midst. They 
are worse treated in some respects than the Asiatics. 
I urge the European settlers to read the signs of the 
times. Hither this prejudice is wrong from every point 
of view or the British people and their fellow members 
of the great Commonwealth have made an unpardonable 
mistake in admitting Asiatic countries as members. 
Burma is about to get her independence, Ceylon will 
presently become a member of the Commonwealth. 
What does it mean ? Membership of the Commonwealth 
is, [ am taught, as good as independence, if not superior 
to it. Responsible men and women of these independent 
States need tio ponder well as to what they will do with 


their independence, Is all this movement towards 
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‘hulsipteitte independent States, though proper and healthy 
in itself to result in another war more deadly, if possible, 
than the last two or is if to end, as it should, in the 
promotion "of universal brotherhood ? 


THOUGHTS MAKE THE MAN 


‘A man becomes what he thinks, ”’ says an upa- 
nishad mantra. Experience of wise men testifies to the 
truth of the aphorism. The world will thus become what 
its wise men think. An idle thought is no thought. It 
would be a serious mistake to say that it (the world) will 
become as the unthinking multitude act. They will not 
think. Independence should mean democracy. Democracy 
demands that every citizen has the opportunity of receiving 
wisdom as distinguished from a knowledge of facts so- 
called. South Africa has many wise men and women 
as it has also many able soldiers who are equally able 
farmers. It will be a tragedy for the world if they do 
not rise superior to their debilitating surroundings and 
give a proper-lead to their country on this vexed and 
vexing problem of White supremacy. Is it not by this 
time a played out game ? 


PEOPLE’S VOICE 


I must keep you for a moment over the much 
debated question of control. Must the voice of the people 
be drowned by the noise of the pandits who claim 
to know all about the virtue of controls ? Would that 
our ministers who are drawn from the people and 
are of the people listened to the voice of the people 
rather than of the controllers of the red-tape which, 
they know, did them infinite harm when they were 
in the wilderness! The pandits then ruled with a 
vengeance. Must they do so even now? Will not the 


_people have any opportunity of committing mistakes 


and learning by them? Do the ministers not know 
that they have the power to resume control wherever 
necessary, if decontrol is found to have been harmful 
to the people, in any instance out of the samples, by 
no means exhaustive, that I am _ giving. below? The 
list before me confounds my. simple mind. There may 
be virtue in some of them. All I contend is that the 
science if it is one, of controls requires a dispassionate 
examination and then education of the people in the 
secret of controls in general or specified controls. 
Without examining the merits of the list I have’ 
received I pick out the few out of the samples given 
to me: Control. on Exchange, Investment, Capital 
Issues, Opening branches of Banks and their invest- 
ments, Insurance investments, all Import and Export 
of every kind of commodity, Cereals, Sugar, Gur, 
Cane, and Syrup,  Vanaspati, Textile including 
Woollens, Power Alcohols, Petrol and Kerosene, Paper, 
Cement, Steel, Mica, Manganese, Coal, Transport, 
Installation of Plant, Machinery, Factories, Distribu- 
tion of cars in certain provinces and Tea plantation. 


Birla House, New Delhi, 18-11-47 
A. I. C. ©. RESOLUTIONS 

Addressing the prayer gathering this evening Gandhiji 
referred to the resolutions passed by the A. I. C. C. He 
said that they were most of them such as expected some 
duty to be performed by the public, as also something 
to be done by the Central Government and the Proyin- 
cial Governments, 


B ecm ee Smee AL tm e 


. 


- that no Hindu inhabitant of Panipat wanted the Muslims 


a re 
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HiInDU-MustImM RELATIONS 

Thus, the main resolution expected every non-Muslim 
citizen to be fair to every Muslim citizen so as to 
enable him to feel perfectly secure in any part of 
India as to his person and property. The resolution 
equally demanded from the Governments, so far as it lay 
in their power, to afford such protection. It also expected 
that the Governments and the public would so 
act as to enable all the Muslim evacuees who had left 
their homes under pressure to return and take up their 
usual avocations. The real test was that the columns 
who were marching on foot towards Pakistan would 


feel such a change in the atmosphere as to make them . 


turn towards their homes. He was glad to be able to say 
that some persons of the column that was moving from 
the Gurgaon District were turning homeward. If they 


(the public) acted correctly, he was quite sure that the 
whole column would follow suit. 


PANIPAT MUSLIMS’ CASE 
Gandhiji said that he was informed that the case of 


~ the Panipat Muslims was somewhat of the style of the 


Gurgaon column. If railway conveyance was available, 
the Muslims might go to Pakistan under pressure. 
When he went to Panipat the other day, he was told 


to leave their homes, if only because each was __help- 


ful to the other. The Muslims were accomplished 
: artisans, the Hindus were traders for the most part 
_ depending upon the Muslim neighbours for the supply 
- of wares to deal in. But the advent of a large number 


eof refugees disturbed the even. tenor 


of their lives. 
The speaker could not understand the change of attitude, 
which the occupation of Muslim houses by the refugees 


after his visit to Panipat signified, and the proposed 


exodus of the Muslims from that place. That was all 


contrary to the. letter and spirit of the resolution he . 
referred to. He almost felt like going to Panipat and 
_ living there and studying for himself the condition as 


if was reported to have developed. 
_» EXPECTATIONS UNDER DECONTROL 
Similarly, Gandhiji took the resolution on several 
controls. Every citizen, Gandhiji said, whether rich or 
poor, was expected not to use more foodstuff than was 


necessary whilst the feeling of scarcity of food lasted. 


- When control was lifted, naturally, the expectation would 


be that the growers would willingly give up hoarding 
and make available for the public, on fair returns, the 
cereals and pulses they were holding and the grain- 


? dealers would think more of selling the grain at the 


is cheapest rate possible consistently with a reasonable 


profit for themselves and the Government would be 


expected to loosen and finally give up the control at the 
earliest possible moment. 


The same thing, only more forcibly, applied to 
cloth. The most disturbing factor, however, was the 
information that was given to him, viz. that the 
members of the A. I. C.C. who voted for the resolutions 
were not sincere in their professions. He hoped that 
the information was wholly baseless and if it was so, 
he had no doubt that so many representatives of the 
people could not but bring about a healthy change in 
the conduct of the public, so as to restore the credit 
that India enjoyed on the 15th of August and for a 
few days after. 
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Birla House, New Delhi, 19-11-'47 

A DISGRACEFUL SCENE 

Addressing the prayer gathering this evening Gandhiji 
said that the previous evening he had referred to the 
main resolution of the A.I.C.C. regarding Hindu-Muslim 
relations. It was his misfortune, he remarked, to refer 
on Wednesday evening to an illustration of how it was 
being defeated in Delhi. Little did he know that the 
very evening that he was expressing his misgivings, 


the truth would be illustrated in the heart of Old Delhi. 
He was told last night that there was a large crowd of 
Hindus and the Sikhs collected in Chandni Chowk in 
front of a shop that. belonged to a Muslim, but which 
was given to a refugee condition that the shop 
would have to be returned to the owner when the 
latter came back. Happily, the owner turned up having 


on 


never wished to leave his business for ever. The officer- 
in-charge went to the occupant and asked him to 
vacate it in favour of the owner. The occupant hesitated 
and then promised to vacate on the officer returning 
in the evening for possession. He (the officer) found 
that the occupant instead of delivering possession had 
evidently informed his friends who, it was reported, 
collected in a threatening mood demonstrating against 
the shop being vacated. The few police in Chandni 
Chowk were unable to cope with the crowd. So they 


summoned more assistance. It came and the military 


or the police, as the case may be, fired in the air. The 
frightened crowd dispersed not however without stabbing 
a passer-by. Happily the wound was not fatal. The 
result of the rowdy demonstration was, however, curious. 
The shop in question was not vacated. Whether the 
authority, was finally defied or whether at the time . 
of speaking the shop had been vacated, he (the speaker) 
did not know. He hoped, however, that’ authority to. 
be authority would never be defied with impunity 
under the state of the precious freedom India~ had 


attained. All he could say was that the whole thing 


was disgraceful. The crowd, he was told, must have 
numbered not less than 2,000. 


In giving the version as it had come to him, Gandhiji 


said, he had underrated it. If, however, there was still 
room for correction and if it was brought to his notice, 


he would gladky share it with the audience. 

SHORTCOMINGS OF THE SIKHS 
Nor was this all. In another part, an attempt was 
being made to force the Muslim occupants out of their 
places so as to make room for the Hindu and the Sikh 
refugees. The technique was that the Sikhs brandished 
their swords and terrified the Muslims threatening dire: 
vengeance if they did not vacate their homes. He was 
also told that the Sikhs were given to drinking with the 
results which could easily be surmised. They danced with 


‘naked swords to the terror of the passers-by. He was 


further told that whereas in Chandni Chowk it was 
the custom for the Muslims not to sell kababs or other 
flesh foods in that vicinity, the Sikhs and also probably 
other refugees freely sold these forbidden foods in 
Chandni Chowk much to the annoyance of the Hindus 
in that locality. The nuisance had become | so great 
that men found it difficult to pass through the crowds 
in Chandni Chowk for fear of receiving unweleome 
attention. He wished to appeal to his refugee friends 


- 
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to desist from the practices he had described for the 
sake of themselves and the country. 
CARRYING OF KIRPANS 
As to the kirpans, Gandhij! continued, whilst there 
was for a short time a ban on the carrying olf kirpans 
beyond a certain size, during the ban he was approached 


by many Sikh friends to use his influence for the 
removal of the ban and the prescription of a particular 
size. They quoted a judgement of the Privy Council 
which given ago ruling that the 
kirpan could be carried by any Sikh without 
limitation as to size. He had not read the judgement. 
He (Gandhiji) understood that the judges interpreted 


the word kirpan to mean a sword’ of any size. 
The then Punjab Government met the Privy Council 


judgement by declaring that it was open to anyone to 


possess a sword. And so, in the Punjab any citizen 
could carry a sword of any size he liked. 


~ He (the speaker ) said that he had no sympathy 
either for the Sikhs or the Punjab Government. Some 
- Sikh friends had come to him producing texts from the 
Grantha Saheb in favour of the speaker’s view that the 
_kirpan was never meant to be a weapon of offence or 
to be used anyhow. Only a Sikh who carried out the 
injunctions of the Grantha Saheb could use a kirpan 
on rare occasions of having to defend innocent women, 
children, old people and others against heavy odds. 
It was for that reason that one Sikh was supposed 
to be equal to one and a quarter 
Therefore, a Sikh who was given to drink and indulged 
in other vices, forfeited the right to carry a kirpan 
as a religious symbol of purity and restraint, which is 
meant to be used only in the strict prescribed manner. 

Gandhiji was of opinion that it was idle, even 
harmful, to invoke the aid of the past judgements of 


was some years 


any 


the Privy Council in order to justify licence. We had — 


just got out of what the speaker had described as a 
state of bondage. It was wholly improper in a_ state 
of liberty to break up all healthy restraints under 
which alone a society could grow. He would ask the 
Sikh friends, therefore, 
Panth by using the kirpan in favour of any questionable 
conduct or behaviour. Let them not unmake what was 
made’ by arrays of martyrs of whose bravery the 
whole humanity was proud. 
THE MILITARY AND THE POLICE 

Gandhiji then asked the audience to have a peep 
into another scene. He had a description given to him 
of a camp in which rude behaviour was imputed to 
the military. All camp life should be a model of 
cleanliness within and without, of which the military 
and the police should become jealous guardians. He 
hoped, therefore, that the information given to him 
was by no means applicable to these guardians of law 
and order in general, but that it was an exception. 
The military and the police should really be the first 
to feel the glow of freedom. Let it not be said of 
them that they could only be well-behaved under 
terrible restraint superimposed upon them. Let them 
show by their correct conduct that they could be as 
worthy and model citizens of India as any in the 
world. If these guardians of law disregarded the law 
itself, running the government might become an im- 
possibility. And it would be most difficult to carry out 
the resolutions of the A. I. C. C. as they should be. 
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SHERWANI'’S MARTYRDOM 
Having given them the gloomy side of the picture, 
Gandhiji said that he would fain give them the bright 
side also. He quoted from a note given to him by an 
eyewitness of the story of exemplary bravery : 
‘Mir Maqbool Sherwani was a young brave 
leader of the National Conference ‘in  Baramula. 
He was in the early thirties. 


“On learning that he was an important leader 
of the National Conference, the invaders tied him 
up to two posts in a place near the Nishat 
Talkies. They beat him first and then asked 
him to repudiate the All Jammu and Kashmir 
National Conference and its leader Sher-e-Kashmir 
Sheikh Abdulla. They asked him to swear alleg- 
iance to the so-called Azad Kashmir provisional 
government which had its headquarters in Palandari. 

“Sherwani stoutly refused to repudiate his 
national organization and told the invaders to their face 


that the Sher-e-Kashmir was at the head of affairs — 


now, that Indian Union troops had arrived and that 
the invaders would be driven out in a few days. 

“This enraged and frightened the invader gangs 
who riddled him with fourteen bullets. 
off his nose and disfigured his face and stuck a 
notice on his body with the words : z 


‘This is a traitor. 

His name is Sherwani. 

This is the fate all traitors will get.’ 

“But within 48 hours of this cold-blooded murder 
and sadistic terror Sherwani’s prophecy came true 
and the invaders ran pell-mell out of Baramula, 
with Indian Union troops hot in pursuit.” 

This was a martyrdom, said Gandhiji, of which 
anyone, be he a Hindu, Sikh, Muslim or any other, would 
be proud. 
PRIDE AND’ H'RIENDSHIP 

In his concluding remarks Gandhiji said that a friend 
had related an instance of pride which would not be 
humbled even under distressing cireumstances and of 
friendship which would stand any strain. This was the 
story of Narayan Singh who was an officer of long 
standing. He had lost his extensive property in the West 
Punjab. He was now in Delhi, disdained to beg or 
to go under because of loss of. possessions. He met 


‘an old friend whom he would not allow to condole 
with him as he thought nothing of the adversity that 


had overtaken him. The Sikh officer was glad beyond 
measure to meet in Ali Shah, a brother officer and 
common friend. Ali Shah had lost his all. Some 
misfortune had overtaken him though it was not due 
to communal frenzy. He was as brave as Narayan 
Singh and each was proud of the other’s friendship. 
They forgot their misfortunes in that they met each 
other after twentyfive years’ separation. 


Birla House, New Delhi, 20-11-'47 
No LONGER NON-CO-OPERATION 


Addressing the prayer gathering this evening Gandhiji- 


said that he had received two chits from the same writer 
in one of which he said that he had given up his job and 
would like to work under him (Gandhiji) and the other 
suggested that he should sing abhajyan at the prayer. As 
to the first, he could not help saying that it was wrong 
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of him to have given up his job. It was kts that duritte 
the British regime he had advised non-co-operation, but 
now there was no such thing. A man could, if he liked, 

- even while serving somewhere for the sake of earning 
his livelihood, render service to his country. Every 
- bread-winner did so if he earned his livelihood honestly 
and withous partaking in any violence. The writer 
should also realize that Gandhiji had nothing for him. 
If, however, he wanted fo do some service he should 


offer himself to the goshala to which he was about 
to refer. 


As to singing a bhayan at the prayer moeting it was 
_ not everybody who could be allowed to sing. Only those 


_ persons could sing by previous permission who were 
‘known to be servants of God. 


VISIT TO OKHLA 
The speaker then referred to his visit to the refugee 
camp at Okhla in the company of Sucheta Devi and 
_ some of her co-workers. He was glad to notice the 
_ praiseworthy cleanliness about the camp. It was dotted 
- with dharmshalas meant for pilgrims who visited the 


place at the time of fairs which, he understood, took 


_ place. periodically at the place. These buildings were 
_ now utilized for the refugees. There was some difficulty 
_ about proper water supply, which the management was 
_ striving to overcome. He had no doubt that if the 
: water supply could be guaranteed for a much larger 
_ number of refugees than the present occupants, the 
Bs pene was capable of giving shelter to many more. 
“ay OF OFFICIALS 
Wee While he was speaking on the subject of refugees, 
_ Gandhiji said that he would like to draw attention to some 
_ of the shortcomings which had been mentioned to him. He 
3 was told that there was black marketing going on among 
_ the refugees themselves. The officials who were concerned 
_ in the work of looking after the refugees were 
a not reported to be above reproach. He was told that it 
2 was not possible to get accommodation without having 
_ to bribe the officer-in-charge nor was their conduct 
supposed to be otherwise above reproach. Naturally, no 
charge could be universal, but even if there was one 
black-sheep among many, the many suffered in the 
consequence. ‘ 
| _MALPRACTICES AMONG THE REFUGEES 
- _ Then he was told that the refugees themselves were 
' not above resorting to petty thefts. He expected perfect 
 straightforwardness from them. It was reported to him 
es that the rezais that were distributed among the refugees 
G were in some cases forn up, the cotton was thrown away 
- and the calico was turned into shirts etc. He was told 
. of several other things of a like nature, buf he must not 
_ detain the audience over a recitation of all the misdeeds 
- attributed to the refugees. He wanted to hasten fo 
the subject of the evening. 

INDIA’S CATTLE WEALTH 
4 There was the usual annual function in connection 
with a goshala that was going on at Kishangunj in 
’ Delhi. Acharya Kripalani was to preside at the function 
the next day and he (Gandhiji) was pressed to go 
there even if it was only for ten minutes. The speaker 
felt that he must not go to any function by way of 
ornament. He could do nothing in ten minutes, see 
nothing. And he was much too ocetpied with communal 
- matters to be able to do justice to any other thing. 
The management realizing his helplessness excused him 
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ai were - satisfied if ha said his say at the prayer 
meeting about the service of the cow, especially regard 
being had to goshalas. This he gladly consented to do. 
He had not hesitated to say that the preservation and 
development of the cattle wealth of India and the 
proper treatment of the cow and her progeny was a 
far more difficult task than the winning of political 
freedom. He claimed to be a devoted worker in the 
cause and to possess true knowledge of how the cow 
could be saved. But he confessed that somehow or other 
he had hitherto failed to impress the general public, 
i. e. the masses, with the necessity of giving proper 
care and attention to the problem. Those who were 
responsible for the management of goshalas knew how 
to finance them, but they were too ignorant to know 
the seience of dealing with the cattle wealth of India. 
They did not know how to bring up the cow so as to 
increase her milk yield and improve the stock of bulls 
that she gave. 
MANAGEMENT OF GOSHALAS 

Therefore, goshalas throughout India, instead of 
being institutions where one could learn the art of 
properly breeding up the cattle of India and being 
model dairies and places where one could buy good milk, 
good cows, equally good breeding bulls and strong oxen, 
were merely places where cattle were kept somehow. 
Tho resulé was that instead of being the premier country 
in the world for exhibiting splendid cattle and where 
abundant pure milk could be had at the cheapest rate 
possible, it probably occupied the lowest rank in the — 
matter. They did not even know how to make the best 
use of cattle-dung and -urine, nor did they know 
how to make use of dead cattle, with the result that 
through their ignorance they lost crores of rupees. Some 
experts contended that the cattle wealth was a burden 
on the land, fit only to be destroyed. He did not share 
the opinion, but if the general ignorance prevailed for 
any length of time he would not be surprised to find 
that cattle had become a burden on the land. He hoped, 
therefore, that the management of- the goshala in 
question would apply themselves to making it a model 

- institution from every point of view. 


Birla House, New Delhi, 21-11-'47 
_,  DATRIES In INDIA 

Referring to the question of the protection and 
development of the cow in his post-prayer speech this 
evening Gandhiji said that probably at the time he was 
speaking to the audience, the annual function at the 
goshala of which he spoke the previous evening, was 
still going on. He would like to mention one thing. 
He did not during his speech of the previous evening 
mention the various dairies ‘conducted in India 
in the interest of soldiers. Dr. Rajendra Prasad had 
told him that the dairies were still going on. He had 
visited the Central Dairy in Bangalore years ago when 
Colonel Smith was in charge. He saw there some beauti- 
ful cattle. One was a prize cow supposed to be fhe 
best in all Asia, yielding 75 lbs. of milk per day or at 
a time, he was not sure which. That cow was free to 
roam about without restriction and here and there was 


to be found fodder for the cow to which she was 
free to help herself. That was the bright side of the 
picture. 


SLAUGHTER OF CALVES 

The other side he did not see but he was 
authentically told that most of the‘ male calves were 
destroyed as they could not all be turned into draft 
cattle. These dairies occupied hundreds of acres of land, 
if not much more. It was all in the interest mainly 
of the European soldiers. These dairies cost several 
crores. He considered it to be no longer necessary now 
that the British tommy was no more in India. The 
Indian soldier, he was sure, would feel ashamed if he 
knew that these expensive dairies were conducted in 
his behalf. He was sure also that the Indian — soldier 
would not claim any special treatment to which the 
ordinary citizen was also not entitled. 


SaTISH BABU ON COW 

The most authentic and perhaps exhaustive litera- 
ture up to date on the cow and the buffalo was to be 
found in the monumental work of Shri Satish Chandra 
Das Gupta of the Khadi Pratishthan.. It was not filled 
with extracts from extant literature but it was based 
on personal experience and written during one of his 
imprisonments. It was translated in Bengali and 
Hindustani. Those who studied the book would’ find 
it of great service in promoting the well-being of 
India’s cattle and in the endeavour to increase the 
yield of milk. There was in the book also a comparison 
between the cow and the buffalo. | 


“Hmpu” AND © HINDUISM” 

Gandhiji then referred to a question that was sent by 
a member of the audience : What is a Hindu ? What 
is the origin of the word ? Is there any Hinduism ? 

These were pertinent questions for the time. He 
was no historian, he laid claim to no learning. But he 
had read in some authentic book on Hinduism that 
the word ‘Hindu’ did not occur in the Vedas but 
when Alexander the Great invaded India, the inhabi- 
tants of the country to the east of the Sindhu, which is 
known by the English-speaking Indians as the Indus, were 
described as Hindus. The letter “S’ had become ‘Ht’ 
in Greek. The religion of these inhabitants became 
Hinduism and as they knew it, it was a most tolerant 
religion. It gave shelter to the early Christians who had 
fled from persecution, also to the Jews known as Beni-Israel 


as also to the Parsis. He was proud to belong to that | 


Hinduism which was all-inclusive, and which stood for 
tolerance. Aryan scholars swore by what they called 
the Vedic religion and Hindustan was otherwise known 
as Aryavarta. He had‘no such aspiration. Hindustan of 
his conception was all-sufficing for him. It certainly 
included the Vedas, but it included also much more. He 
could detect no inconsistency in declaring that he could 
without in any way whatsoever impairing the dignity 
of Hinduism pay equal homage to the best of Islam, 
Christianity, Zoroastrianism and Judaism. Such 
Hinduism will live as long as the sun shines. Tulsidas 
had summed it up in one doha: “ The root of religion 
is embedded in mercy, whereas egotism is rooted in 
love of the body. Tulsi says that ‘ Mercy’ should 
never be abandoned, even though the body perishes. ”’ 


OAMPS IN GENERAL 
Continuing Gandhiji said that the sister who was with 
him when he wont to the Okhla camp was a little 
upset because she thought that his remarks about 
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malpractices in some refugee camps might have reference 
to the Okhla camp. It was impossible for him after 
hurried visit to the camp to cast any such reflection 
upon that camp. He had taken care in the speech to 
refer to malpractices in the camps incidentally. 
Act oF UNGODLINESS 

Gandhiji said that he could not help mentioning the fact 
that according to his information about 137 mosques 
in Delhi were more or less damaged during the recent 
disturbances. Some of them were converted into mandirs. 
One such was near Connaught Place which nobody 
could miss. There was a tricolour flying there. It was 
converted into’a mandir with the installation of an 
idol..He (the speaker ) considered all such desecration as 
a blot upon Hinduism and Sikhism. It was, in his opinion, 
a wholly ungodly act. That the Muslims in Pakistan 
had resorted to such desecration could not be pleaded 
in extenuation of the blot he had mentioned. Any such 
act, in his opinion, constituted an act of destroying 
Hinduism, Sikhism or Islam as the case may be. 


Gandhiji referred the audience to the recent resolution 
of the A. I. C. CO. on the subject. 


PERSECUTION OF ROMAN CATHOLICS _ 
At the risk of being longer than usual, Gandhiji 
felt bound finally to refer to a case of persecution of the 


Roman Catholics near Gurgaon, which was brought to — 
his notice. The village in question where it took place — 


was known as Kanhai— about 25 miles from Delhi. One 
of his visitors was an Indian Roman Catholic Chaplain 


a 


and the other was a catechist belonging to a village. — 
They had produced to Gandhiji a letter from the Roman — 


Catholics in the village relating the story of persecution 

- at the hands of the Hindus. This was curiously enough © 
in urdu. He understood that the inhabitants of that 
part of the country, whether they were Hindus or 
others, could only speak Hindustani and write in the ~ 
urdu script. The informants told him that the Roman 
Catholics there had been threatened if they did not remove ~ 
themselves from their village. He hoped that it 
was an idle threat and that these Christian brothers 
and sisters would be left to follow their own faith and 
avocation without let or hindrance. Surely, they were 
not less entitled to their freedom than they were under 
the British regime, now that there was freedom from 
political bondage. That freedom could never be confined 


to the Hindus only in the Union and the Muslims only 
in Pakistan. He had in one of his speeches already told 
the audience that when the mad fury against the 
Muslims had abated, it was likely to be vented on 


others; but when he made the remark he was not 
prepared for such an early verification of his forebodings. 


The fury against the Muslims had not yet completely 


abated. So far as he knew these Christians were utterly 


inoffensive. It was suggested that their offence 
consisted in being Christians, more so because they ate 
beef and pork. As a matter of curiosity Gandhiji had 
asked the Chaplain whether there was any'truth in the 
remark and he was told that these Roman Catholics, 
of their own accord, had abjured _ beef and pork 
not only now but long ago. If this kind ol 
unreasoning projudice persisted, the future for 
Independent India was dismal. The Chaplain himsel! 
had recently had his bicyele taken away from hin 
when he was at Rewari and he narrowly escaped death 
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the non-Hindus and the non-Sikhs ? 

Gandhiji said that he had no desire to live to witness 
such a dissolution of India and he would ask the 
audience to join him in the wish and prayer that good 
sense would return to the Hindus and the Sikhs of 
the Union. 

Birla House, New Delhi, 22-11-47 
SONIPAT CHRISTIANS 
Reverting to the ill-treatment of Christians in a 
village near Gurgaon, Gandhiji said in his after-prayer 
speech this evening that he had received information 
- that somewhat similar treatment was meted out to 

Christians at Sonipat. There, he was given to under- 
* stand that at first the missionaries were requested to 
" allow the use of their houses for the refugees, which they 
gladly did and for which they were thanked too. But 
2 the thanks were turned into a curse in that their 
_ other buildings were pressed into service, and they 
_ were ultimately asked to leave Sonipat if they did 


If the facts were as stated, evidently the plague was 
extending and one would not know where the plague 
was to land India. 
Be.) oo Tit FOR Tat ? 
_ ‘In a discussion with some friends Gandhiji was told 
_ that much improvement was not to be expected in the 
- Indian Union unless there was abatement of the corres- 
- ponding nuisance in Pakistan. What had appeared in 
_ the papers about Lahore was cited as an instance. He 
— never swore by newspaper. reports and would 
warn readers of newspapers not to be easily affected 
_ by stories reported therein. Not even the best of them 
q were free from exaggeration and embellishment. But 
supposing that what they read in the papers was true, 
_ even then a bad example was never a pattern to follow. 
4 PLEA FOR RIGHT CONDUCT 
_ . Inmagine, he said, a rectangular frame without a 
slate. The slightest rough hamdling of the frame would 
3 turn the right angles into acute and obtuse angles and 
a if the frame was again rightly handled at one corner 
_ the other three would be automatically turned into 
right angles. Similarly, if there was right conduct on 
the part of the Government and the people in the Indian 
* Union, he had not the shadow of a doubt that Pakistan 
4 Ewould respond and the whole of India would return to 
sanity. Let the reported ill-treatment of the Christians 
y against whom, so far as he knew, there was no charge, 
qj _be an indication that insanity must not be allowed to 
go further and that it should be promptly and radically 
dealt with if India was to give a good account of 
__ herself to the world. 

; CO-OPERATION AMONG REFUGEES 

_ Gandhiji then referred to the refugee problem. 
- There were among them doctors, lawyers, students, 
teachers, nurses etc. If they tore themselves away from 
_ poor fellow refugees, they would not have learnt the lesson 
4 from their common misfortune. He felt that all of them, 
~ professionals and non-professionals, rich and poor, should 
i hold together and establish model townships as monied 
~~ men of Lahore had built the model town of Lahore, which 
; the Hindus and the Sikhs had felt compelled to evacuate. 
These townships would remove the pressure from crowded 


_ not wish to find life in Sonipat too irksome for them. 


j “Was this agony to end only with the extinction pf all 


cities like Delhi and they would promote the health 


and well-being of the inmates. If over two lakhs of 
refugees in the big camp of Kurukshetra became a model 
for purity within and without, if the people including 
the professionals and the rich men lived on equal 


terms with the poor refugees and led a life of content- 
ment under canvas, with well laid-out streets and in 
perfect voluntary co-operation, doing all the services 
beginning with sanitation themselves and occupied 
themselves usefully throughout the day, they would 
cease to be a burden on the exchequer and their 
simplicity and co-operation would not only compel 
admiration from the city-dwellers but would also 
shame them into imitating them in all their good 
points. The prevailing bitterness and mutual jealousies 
would vanish in a moment. The refugees, no matter 
how many they were, would cease to be a matter 
of worry to the Central Government as also to the 
local Governments. Such an exemplary life lived by 
tens of lakhs of refugees would command the admiration 
of the distracted world. 


GOVERNMENT'S DILEMMA 

The last subject Gandhiji referred to was the proposed 
removal of controls especially on food and cloth. The 
Government had hesitation in removing the controls 
because they fancied that there was real scarcity of 
foodstuffs and cloth in the land and that, therefore, there 
might be an inflation of prices which would hit hard the 
poor people, who were supposed; through these controls, to 
keep the wolf from the door and cover their nakedness. 
They suspected the honesty of the merchants, the 
growers and the middlemen. They feared that they 
were waiting hawk-like for the day of removal of controls 
so that they might prey upon the poor people and fill — 
their pockets with ill-gotten gains. It was for them a 
choice of two evils and they considered the present 
control as a lesser evil. 


APPEAL TO THE BUSINESS CLASS 


Gandhiji, therefore, appealed to the mercantile 
classes,’ growers and middlemen to disarm the suspicion 
and assure the authorities that decontrol would not 
only not lead to inflation but would lead to the 
comparative happiness of the poor people and ease if 
not eradicate blackmarketing and corruption. 


Birla House, New Delhi, 23-11-'47 
SILENCE AT PRAYER 


In his after-prayer speech Gandhiji exhorted the 
audience to observe silence which had become the usual 
thing but which was broken through the murmur 
among women, of whom there was a large number 
present that evening. On his drawing the attention 
of the audience to the murmur, there was complete 
silence. 

OVERSTEPPING LIMIT 


He then apologized to the radio men for his occa- 
sional breach of the rule that his speech should not exceed 
twenty minutes, not even fifteen, if possible. He said 
that’ he could not always observe the rule for his main 
purpose was to reach the hearts of the audience that was 
physically before him. The radio came next. He did 
not know whether there was any arrangement whereby 
the radio could record longer speeches. He wag not in 
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the habit of speaking without purpose or for the sake 
of hearing his own voice. 

VIOLENCE NOT JUSTIFIED 

Gandhiji then turned to 4 written question which 
had been sent to him by 4 member of the audience. 
He had asked whether a person whose right was in 
danger could not defend it violently. The speaker's 
answer was that violence in reality defended no right 
and no one. If every right flowed from duty well- 
performed, then it was unassailable. Thus he had a 
right to his wage only when he had fully performed 
the duty undertaken by him. If he took the wage 
without doing his work, it became theft. He could not 
associate himself with continuous insistence on rights 


withous reference to the performance of duties 
on which the rights depended and from which they 
flowed. 


PERSECUTION OF HARIJANS 

Then the speaker came to the reported attack on the 
Harijans’ liberty in Rohtak and elsewhere by the Jats. 
This was nothing new. Interference with the liberty of 
the Harijans was in vogue during the British regime too. 
What was, however, new was that the persecution had 
become more pronounced instead of dying out during 
their newly-acquired freedom. Did not the freedom 
belong to every one of India, no matter to what strata 
ef society he belonged ? Was the Harijan still the serf 
that he was upto the other day ? In his opinion one 
wrong led to another. Our misbehaviour, irrespective 
of the doings in Pakistan, towards our Muslim brethren 
led to our ill-treatment of the Christians. Our conduct 
regarding the Harijans pointed in the same direction. The 
Havijan Sevak Sangh was established to undo the wrong 
done by the rest of the Hindus to the Harijans who 
were misdescribed as untouchables and treated as such. 
If we had realized the full significance of the change 
that came upon India on the 15th of August last, the 


glow of freedom would have been felt by the meanest — 


in the land. We would then have been spared the awful 
events of which we had been helpless witnesses. It 
seemed as if everybody was working for his own 
advancement and nobody for India. 


‘National Guards 3 

“The Pakistan Government are sure to raise a 
volunteer army called National Guards or by some 
other name. What are the Hindus to do, if they 
are asked to join? What are they to do, if the 
‘army is jconfined only to the Muslims,” asks a 
cotrespondent from East Bengal. 

This is a difficult question to answer in the 
present state of things. Almost every Muslim is a 
suspect in the Union and every Hindu or Sikh 
Yikewise in Pakistan, West or East. If there is a 
hearty invitation, I would advise joining the body, 
assuming of course that the terms are equal and 


there is no interference with one’s religion. If there, 


is no such invitation, I should, for the time being, 
submit to the exclusion without harbouring any 
resentment. 


New Delhi, 23-11-'47 M. K. G. 
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TIMELY REMINDER FROM MILTON | 
[A reader sends the following quotation from 
Milton who advised his countrymen about three 
centuries ago, when they threw off the yoke of 
the king. Even to us, who have just got out of 
British domination, it is an apt counsel. —J. C. K.] 
“Tt ig of no small consequence, O my country- 
men! whether for the acquisition or retention of 
Liberty, what sors of persons you are yourselves. 
Unless by true and sincere piety towards God and 
men, not vain and wordy, but efficacious and active, 
you drive from your souls all superstitions sprung 
from ignorance of true and solid religion, you will 
always have those, who will make you their beasts 
of burden and sit wpon your backs and necks. They 
will pus you up for sale as their easily-gotten 
booty, (all your victories in war and political 
campaigns notwithstanding) and make a rich income 
out of your ignorance and superstition. 
“pless you expel: — 
1. Avarice 2. Ambition 3. Luxury from your — 
minds, ay, and expel luxurious living also from — 
your families, . then the tyrant you thought you : 
had to seek externally, you will find in your — 
own home, you will find within yourselves a still — 
harder taskmaster; nay, there will. sprout daily — 
out of your own vitals a numerous brood of | 
intolerable tyrants. . 
“now that, as to be free is the same thing © 
exactly as to be pious, wese, just, temperate, self- 
providing, abstinent from the property of other 
people, and in fine, magnanimous and brave so to 
be the opposite of. all this is the same as being a ‘ 
slave ; and by the customary judgment of God and 
a thoroughly just law of retribution, it comes to 
pass that a nation that cannot rule and govern 
itself, but has surrendered itself in slavery 
to its own lusts is surrendered also to other 
masters, whom it does not like, and made a slave 
not only with its wilf, but against its will. It is a 
thing ratified by law and nature (lower ) herself” 
that whosoever through imbecility or frenzy of mind 
cannot rightly administer his own affairs, should 


not be in his own power, but should be given over 
as a minor to the government of others.” ? 
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GANDHIJI’S ADDRESS TO SIKHS ON. 
GURU NANARK’S BIRTHDAY 


RULES OF SOCIAL CONDUCT 

: I fear that I might not be able to say all that 
_ I want to. I had also hoped that you having gone 
- through the military machine would observe perfect 
silence. But the discipline has not reached the 
sisters and, therefore, they are not able to observe 
the laws of public meetings. [ had the same expe- 

rience when, some years ago, I was in Amritsar. 
You will admit that the fault lies with the men. 
_ As I entered the meeting place I saw the remains 
of bananas and oranges thrown about anyhow. 
These have not. only made the place dirty, but 
dangerous to walk. We should learn to keep the roads 
and footpaths as clean as the floors in our houses. 
In the absence of proper receptacles I have noticed 
_ disciplined people putting these in a piece of paper 
and then temporarily in their pockets until they 
are cast in their places. It is the duty of men, if 


they have learnt the rules of social conduct, to 
teach them to the women-folk. 


MOTHER'S BITTER PILL ~ 3 

Today Bawa Bachittar Singh came to me in the 
morning and insisted that I should attend the Guru 
Nanak’s birthday celebration. He told me that 
_ probably over a lac of men and women had assem- 
bled there, and that most of them would be 
sufferers from West Pakistan. I hesitated because 
I felt that many Sikhs had been displeased with 
me. Bawa Saheb nevertheless insisted and said that 
I would say my say before the meeting. I yielded 
and felt that even as a mother often gives bitter 
pills to her children, I would take the liberty of 
saying things, which might appear to be bitter. In 
reality and in effect they are meant for your good. 
My mother often used to administer bitter drugs, 
but I could not feel elsewhere the comfort that 
her lap provided for me. Whatever I have said to 
you up to now, I do not regret. I have said those 
things as your sincere friend and servant. I have 
with me Sardar Datar Singh’s daughter. You per- 
haps know him. He has lost his all in East Punjab. 
He was the owner of large tracts of land and 
several hundred fine cattle. He has lost many relatives 
and dear friends in Montgomery, but I am glad to 
be able to tell you that he has not shed a single tear 
over the misfortune nor has he felt any bitterness 
towards the Muslims. I would like you to follow 
his example. Sikh friends have told me that one 
Sikh is considered equal to 1,25,000 men. Where is 
that bravery today? Have things come to such a 
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pass that a minority of Muslims ‘cannot live in 
your midst with perfect safety ? 

I am free to admit that the mischief commenced 
in Pakistan, but the Hindus and the Muslims of East 
Punjab and the neighbouring districts have not been - 
behindhand in copying the mischief. The difference 
is that the Hindus have not the courage of the Sikhs, 
who know how to use the sword. 

THE SHER-E-KASHMIR | 

You see Sheikh Abdulla Saheb with me. I was 
disinclined to bring him with me, for, I know there 
is a great gulf between the Hindus and the Sikhs on 
the one side and the Muslims on the other. But 
Sheikh Saheb, known as the Lion of Kashmir, al- 
though a pucca Muslim has won the hearts of both 
by making them forget that there is any difference 
between the three. He had not been embittered. 
Even though in Jammu recently the Muslims were 
killed by the Hindus and the Sikhs, he went to Jammu 
and invited the evil-doers to forget the past and 
repent over the evil they had done. The Hindus 
and the Sikhs of Jammu listened to him. Now the 
Muslims and the Hindus and the Sikhs of Kashmir and 
Jammu are fighting together to defend the beauti- 
ful valley of Kashmir. I am -glad, therefore, that 


you are receiving the two of us with cordiality. 


BEGIN A NEW CHAPTER 

Let this auspicious day mark the beginning of a 
new chapter in your life. Let the disgrace of driving 
out the Muslims from Delhi cease from today. I found 
to my shame that as our motor-car was passing 
through Chandani Chowk, which used to be filled 
with the Hindus, the Sikhs and the Muslims, I did 
not notice a single Muslim passer-by. Surely we 
have not come to such a pass as to be afraid of 
the minority of the Muslims scattered throughout 
the Indian Union. If there are any traitors in their 
midst, our Government is strong enough to deal 
with them. We must be ashamed of hurting children, 
women or old men. Every man must be considered 
innocent before he is found guilty by a properly 
constituted court of law. : 

I fervently hope that such misdeeds will become 
now a thing of the past. The kirpan is a symbol of 
sanctity to be exhibited and spent in defence 
of the helpless and the innocent. The tenth and 
the last guru undoubtedly wielded the sword, but 
never, so far as I know, at the expense of the weak. 
He had imposed many restraints: upon himself. 
He had many teputed Muslim disciples. So had the 
other gurus beginning with Nanak ‘Saheb. Your 
bravery will be testified when all those who belong 
to different faiths including Muslims become your 
sincere friends. 
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Intoxicating ariaicg Nene dancing, dbseuchere 
and the vices to which many of us become addicted 
are not for the followers of the gurus and the Granth 
Saheb. With the Granth Saheb as my witness, I ask 
you to make the resolution that you will keep your 
hearts clean and you will find that all other com- 
munities will follow you. 


ALL INDIA LEPROSY WORKERS 
CONFERENCE 

The Conference of All India Leprosy Workers 
met at Wardha at the end of October. Inclusion 
of leprosy relief work in the nation’s constructive 
programme by Gandhiji has of late focussed every- 
body’s attention on the subject. Prof. T.N. Jaga- 
disan, who is an ex-patient himself and an enthu- 
siastic worker in the field, had suggested an All 
India Leprosy Workers Conference last year. The 
matter was placed before the’ Advisory Medical 
Board of the Kastyrba Trust in March this year. 
Dr. Gilder who is a member of the Board welcomed 
the idea. Just at that time Sind had proposed a 
bill for compulsory sterilization of leprosy patients 
and there was much discussion on the subject. 
Dr. Gilder said that such a conference would be 
able to give some guidance to the Public Health 
authorities also. In May, at a joint meeting of the 
Kasturba Trust provincial agents and the Advisory 
Medical Board, it was decided that the Maharogi 
Sevamandal should call the Conference at Wardha. 
It was hoped that Gandhiji would be able to attend 
it, but the events in the country prevented him 
from doing so. Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, the Health 
Minister at the Centre, also could net leave Delhi 
and it was feared that Dr. Jivraj Mehta, the Chair- 
man of the Advisory Medical Board, who had 
become the Director-General of the Health Services, 
would also not be able to attend. It was suggested 
that the Conference be postponed. But the dates 
had been fixed and the response from leprosy 
workers all over the country had been so good 
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that it was not considered right to postpone it and 


damp their enthusiasm. Ultimately Dr. Jivraj Mehta 
did make time to attend the Conference for two 
- days and Dr. 
were about a hundred delegates who fell into 
four main groups: 
1, Those who had been patients themselves. 
2. Medical men and women engaged in lep- 
rosy work. 
3. Lay workers mainly engaged in activities 
connected with the constructive programme. 
4, Administrative authorities representing 
the Central and Provincial Governments.’ 
Welcomifig the delegates on behalf of the 
Maharogi Sevamandal, Shri Jajuji, the President of 


the Mandal said that though in India ‘the 
incidence of leprosy Was very high and was 
still on the increase, people were not awakened 


to the need of taking proper precautions and even 
the Government had done very little to tackle the 
problem. Addressing the workers he said, “Instead 
of saying, ‘I heartily welcome you’, I like to say, 
‘Il humbly bow to you’.” It was due to their tireless 


Gilder came for one day. There 


‘Sevamandal later, Shri Manohar Diwan said, 


of its kind where 
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etfotie and researches that in the place of frustra- 
tion, today there was hope for the patient and 
reason for the public to shed fear. 

Shri Jajuji also explained how in the course of 
the village uplift work, the constructive workers 
had come across the ravages of leprosy in the 
villages and the result was the establishment of the 
Maharogi Sevamandal. In fact, it was this experience 
that had induced Gandhiji to include leprosy work 
in the constructive programme. 

Giving a report of the work of the Maharogi 
“As 
Gandhiji has said this is a mission of compassion 
and service. They may be rid of the malady or 
not, they can dedicate themselves to the service 
of their own brethren. Leprosy work is not merely 
medical relief. It is transforming the frustration in 
life into joy of dedication and personal ambition into 
selfless service of others. If you can transform the 
life of a patient or change his values of” life, you 
can change the village and the country. Therefore, 
this is included in the constructive programme.” 

Declaring the Conference open, Shri Thakkar Bapa 
paid glowing tributes to the Mission for Lepers who 
had been serving the leprosy-stricken all the world 
over for the last seventyfive years. He had followed 
their annual reports for the last twenty years with 
love and admiration waiting for the day when the 
work would be taken up by the Indians themselves. 
He was glad to note that the day had arrived at 
last. It was probably the first popular Conference 
the experts and laymen had 
assembled together to work for a common cause. 
He emphasized the need for educating the public 
with regard to the basic facts about leprosy, that 
it was not an incurable disease and that only about 
20% of the patients were infectious. It had been 
at his instance that service of leprous women and 
children had been included in the draft of the 
Kasturba Trust. It had surprised and horrified some. 


Leprosy unlike Tuberculosis was a rural disease 
and should be treated in villages. There was need 
for more institutions, homes, hospitals and dispen- 
saries for the patients, The governments should 
not rest content with ‘giving grants and doles to 
the Mission for Lepers, British Empire Leprosy 
Relief Association etc. They should take up the 
work themselves in right earnest. There was a need 
for a ‘large number of medical and non-medical 
workers to run small village leprosy centres. The 
organization to produce workers should be non- 
official, the governments specermatne and advising 
when necessary. 


Mr.:Donald Miller, cneral Secretary to the 
Mission to Lepers, thanking the convenors of 
the Conference for the kind reference made by 
them to the work of the Mission, said, “I, on 
behalf of the Society I represent, viz. the Mission to 
Lepers, can assure you of our heartiest welcome to 
the indigenous efforts being made for the establish- 
ment of an Indian Leprosy Organization through 
this important Conference, which is undoubtedly 
unique of its kind. 
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“This mecting I hed a talk with Shri Tels about 
the strong currents of materialism against which 
those with loyalty to great truths have to battle. 
Sbri Jajuji said that if we had faith strong enough 
to adhere to our principles and ideals we could move 
mountains. And that is true. If there is but a small 
body at the beginning with faith enough to go 
forward and battle against prejudice and indifference, 
then there will certainly be in the end a great 
movement which will bring a new life and hope to 
those who now are so much in need of friendship 
and help. After I had left India in 1942 and worked 
in London, I was impressed with the way in which 
friends there would send out their help for the 
leprosy work in India. After a night of bombing, 
I would receive a contribution with the note: 
_ *Qur home was spared last night. Here is our 
- bit for those in India who are homeless.’ 
Or again, there were people whose houses had 
been bombed and who sent in their contribution 
for work with the note: ‘Now we know what it 
is to be homeless, and here is our contribution for 
fellow-sufferers in India.’ These friends would 
rejoice to see such a gathering as the one today. 
And I, on behalf of these and other friends of the 
Mission, convey greetings to you. Love is something 
international, or rather super-national; and by love 
shown in constructive service, this age-old problem 


can be solved and then the fair name of India will 
shine even more brightly in the years to come.”’ 


Shri Kakasaheb Kalelkar emphasized the need 
for providing some kind of social life for the patients 
besides the medical treatment and-general care. 


He also reminded the social workers that after 


segregating the patient, arrangements had to be 
made to look after his dependents. He advocated 
mixed homes rather than separate ones for men 
and women so that they could develop a common 
social life. Differences of caste and creed should 
be ignored. The patients should form a community 


by themselves and evolve a religion of servicg: 


self-restraint and self-sacrifice. 
As large numbers of leprosy. cases gravitate to 


religious places as beggars, he advocated starting 
of leprosy homes or asylums at these religious places. 


For patients who had gone beyond hope of 
recovery and wished to end their lives, he pleaded 
for euthanasia. ‘ We offer clothing to the naked 
and shivering, and protection to those who are in 
fear. Is it not our duty to administer death to 
those who seek it, after all efforts at cure have 
failed and life has become a burden and a torture? ”’ 
he said. Of course, there would be need for careful 
safeguards’ against the misuse of a truly humane 
provision. 

Dr. Jivraj Mehta in his Presidential address 
dealt with the extent of the problem. Out of five 
million leprosy patients in the world approximately 
one million were in India. Of.these 2,50,000 were 
considered to be infectious. This had to be borne 
in mind while considering the ways and means of 
segregation. While emphasizing the need for better 
organization of effective anti-leprosy programme, he 
mentioned difficulties in the way, the most impor- 
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tant of wital was a Evert of accurate scientific 
knowledge with regard to incubation 
period etc. Were all infectious cases to be treated 
alike? How far could differentiation be made 
between such cases in regard to travel, participa- 
tion in public affairs, even life in a common home, 
into consideration such factors as low 
infectivity of the disease, the prolonged and 
relatively close contact necessary for its transmission 
and relative insusceptibility of the adult ? How far 
were the restrictions which law imposed on leprosy 
patients with regard to railway travel, and use of 
other forms of transport, justified from the point 
of view of public safety ? 

In view of the fact that leprosy is mainly a 
rural disease, the workers to be trained should be 
mainly from the villages and, in the course of 
training, emphasis should be laid on social service. 
He recommended Prof. Jagadisan’s plea for balance 
between the older approach where emphasis was 
laid on the needs of the individual, influenced by 
the missionary spirit “inspired by compassion for 
the needy” and the newer approach where public 
health was a great factor. 

Lastly, the Chairman touched the proposal for 
reorganization of the British Empire Leprosy 
Association (Indian Branch) so that the title and 
the constitution were more in keeping with the 
change of times. This was approved of by all the 
delegates in subsequent discussions. The Chairman 
also appealed to prominent social workers to take 
more interest in the problem and help arouse 
public conscience. 

The papers read out at the Conference were 
varied and several of them were of high quality, 
and the discussions were free and friendly. It was 
emphasized that in free India, it was the duty of 
the Government to take up the full responsibility 
of leprosy work. Those representing the adminis- 
tration: pointed out their _ difficulties 
and asked tthe public workers not to 
slacken their efforts as the Government was too 
preoccupied at the moment. Several useful resolu- 
tions were. passed. These can be had from the 
office at Wardha. 

The Conference closed after appointing a small 
committee of ; experts and laymen social workers, 
to see to the implementation of those resolutions. 
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FOR AGENTS 
Agents are requested to take note of the 


following : ‘e 

1. Please remember that agents have to deposit 
with us an amount covering the price of their 
demand for two months. A month's deposit will be 
treated as fixed and the other as current. Every 
week the cost of the copies sent to them would be 
deducted from the current deposit. ; 

2. The amounts for the deposits are usually sent 
by the agents by cheques. Please note that we do 
not accept cheques. The amount should be remitted 
either by M. O., Postal Order or by a_ bank 
draft. MANAGER 
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NO COMPARISON POSSIBLE 
( By M. R. Gandhi ) 


A friend asked me the other day whether I 
shared the opinion often expressed that as between 
nationalism and religion, the former was superior 
to the latter. I said that the two were dissimilars 
and that there could be no comparison between 
dissimilars. Each was equal to the other in its own 
place. No man who values his religion as also his 
nationalism can barter away the one for the other. 
Both are equally dear to him. He renders unto 
Caesar that which is Caesar’s and unto God that 
which is God’s. And if Caesar, forgetting his limits, 
oversteps them, a man of God does not trartfer 
his loyalty to another Caesar, but knows how to 
deal with the usurpation. A rehearsal of this diffi- 
culty gave rise to satyagraha. 

Take a homely illustration. Suppose I have 
mother, wife and daughter. All the three must be 
equally dear to me in their own places. It is a 
vulgar error to think that a man is entitled to 
forsake his mother and his daughter for the sake 
of his wife. He dare not do the converse. And if 
any of the three oversteps her limits, the law of 
satyagraha comes to his assistance for the restora- 
tion of the equilibrium of the three forces. 

New Delhi, 28-11-'47 


ITS WISE USE 
( By M. K. Gandhi ) 


“You are as much in touch with the refugees 
as anyone else. Their tales of woe are heartrending. 
From being well-to-do a few weeks ago they are 
today reduced to penury. In the case of the medical 
profession its members have not been able to bring 
away any equipment; instruments and even medical 
books have been taken from them; personal belongings 
and money have had ‘to be left behind. They are 
literally penniless, homeless and without occupation. 
They are at a loss to know what to do. 

“You have often said in your post-prayer 
speeches that the calamity that has overtaken us is 
in the nature of a testing time for us. Whether we 
come through it victorious or defeated depends on 
ourselves. While one’s whole heart goes out in 
sympathy to the refugees, it must be admitted that 
there is a certain amount of lack of resourcefulness 
in them which adds to their misery. Most doctors 
and vaids who have been deprived of lucrative prac- 
tices in the various towns of Pakistan have only 
one demand and that is to be allotted a shop or 
quarters in what they consider a good locality in 
Delhi, or in the case of men and women who have 
heen displaced from service, they demand re-employ- 
ment by some Government. In the very nature of 
things only a limited number out of the thousands 


that have been displaced can hope to get the desired 
accommodation. Even if all were to get it, they 
could not all possibly build up a practice for them- 
selves in one town. The persons who are not fortu- 
nate enough to get quarters consider that they 
have not ‘had a fair deal. I feel that something 
from your pen in the nature of advice to these 
people would show them the right path. 

“Ours is a land which needs service in every 
sphere. All members of all branches of the medical 
profession, in particular, should not find it hard to 
lose themselves in service if they were prepared to 
settle down in a small township or in some village 
from where they could render not only medical aid 
but teach people how to live cleanly and well in — 
order to avoid disease. Personally I see no reason 
why all members of the medical and teaching pro- 
fessions should not be absorbed straightaway in 
Government service’ if Governments really mean to 
carry out their rural uplift programmes in practice. 
In the long run even private practice in the head- 
quarters of a sub-division or in a village itself 
should offer more than a living wage to any man 
or woman willing to do without’such amenities as 
town life has afforded them, perhaps not always 
for their own good. If they were efficient, honest 
and sympathetic they would definitely become assets 
to the State instead of the burden which they are 
today. The calamity that has befallen us would then 
be turned into a blessing.” . 
This letter is from a correspondent who knows 

everything about this tragedy. I have not the least 
doubt that this tragedy can be turned to good 
account by the correct behaviour of the sufferers, 
as also that of the people amongst whom their lot 
is cast for the time being. In this consummation, 
I have no doubt that all specially qualified men 
and women such as doctors, lawyers, vaids, hakims, 
nurses, traders and bankers should make ,common 
cause with the others and lead a co-ordinated camp 
life in perfect co-operation, feeling not like helpless 
dependents on charity, but resourceful, independent — 
men and women making light of their sufferings 
and looking forward to a life enriched by their 
sufferings, a life full of promise for the future and 
worthy of imitation’ by the people amongst whom 
the camp life is lived. 

Then when the professional people have been 
inured to corporate unselfish life and when they 
can be spared from these camps, they would branch 
out into villages or otherwise, shedding the fragrance 
of their presence wherever they may happen to be. 

New Delhi, 30-11-'47 ‘ 


NOTICE 

Files of Volume X of the three Harijan weeklies 
—the MHarijan (English), the AHarijanbandhu 
(Gujarati) and the Harijansevak (Hindustani) of the 
year beginning with -:10-2-'46, and ending with 
26-1-'47, bound in cardboard cover and khadi back 
are available at this office. 

Price Rs. 8-0-0: Postage & packing Re. 1-0-0 
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“DO NOT LOSE HEART” 


The following is from Madame Hdamond™ Privat's 
letter, dated 27th August, 1947, to Gandhiji: 

“Today I feel I must tell you how very deeply 
we have been moved by the late great events 
occurring to India, I mean her liberation and how 
we Fejoiced over it. 

“Yes, we know that you are not Hapay about 
it all—we read your article in the Harijan, but O 
Bapu! do not lose heart, think, O do think of the 
Significance it means for us in the Occident: That 
India did her revolution without shedding the blood 
of her opponent and was liberated, is an immense 
progress on the past; 
without precedent on such a scale. 

“O Bapu! For us in the Occident, just emerging 
from a terrific bath of blood, cannot you see how 


divine appears to us the new 
dawn in India! 


“Do be consoled, encouraged, braced up by our 
joy, our wonderful hope; you whom we regard 
not only as our spiritual leader, but also as an 
example of a man who has lived his faith fully in 
the daily life without losing his sense of proportion 
or humour. After all, is it not you who have taught 
us this precious message of your religion, to work 
with all.our heart without expecting any result, 
leaving the rest in God’s care? Well, you did 
what you did with all your faith and courage and 
now God shows us what can be achieved by non- 
violence as a wonderful hope, the only means for 
us to save our civilization from destruction. That 
the non-violence used was not always perfect was 
perhaps the case, but certainly the sincere efforts 


of your good people inspired by you, was there, I 
am convinced. 


“Let us hope that we shall be worthy of this 
message and use it here to its full possibility. 

“Te is true, only a few people here understand 
its real meaning, but the soil is ready to receive It: 

‘Let us work heart within and God overhead!’ 

“Your article in Harijan of 27th July, 1947, to 
which [ was alluding at the beginning of this letter, 
is going to appear, translated by Edmond in the 
next Essor. (In fact the whole number is on India.) 

“IT am glad for the readers of Essor that they 
should see once more this point emphasized by you 
and their attention drawn energetically to it, i. e. 


the fundamental difference between passive resi- 
stance and non-violence. 


“The more I think about it the more I am 
convinced that people do not grasp, cannot grasp 
this difference. They use passive resistance and, 
not succeeding, they get discouraged, though yet 
they may be perfectly sincere in their endeavours. 


“ Often the fact is that people unconsciously lie 
to themselves. 


“That is why lately I have been tr¥ing to get 
a little knowledge about psycho-analysis. Formerly 
one used to explain to people that one had to be 
aware of the great guile of Satan in his working 
in our heart. 

“Nowadays people want more scientific methods 
to reach at truth and, apart from therapeutic 
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it is a point reached in history ° 


means to cure neurosis, psycho-analysis can help 
normal people to get clear with the mechanisms of 
their feelings and attain thus a fuller consciousness 


which enables them, if they are sincere, 
really non-violence.” 


To thts letter Gandhiji replied : 

“TI see that you have grasped the fundamental 
difference between passive resistance and non- 
violent resistance. Resistance both forms are, but 
you have to pay a very heavy price when your 
resistance is passive, in the sense of the weakness 
of the resister. Europe mistook the bold and brave 
resistance full of wisdom by Jesus of Nazareth for 
passive resistance, as if it was of the weak. As I 
read the New Testament for the first time, I 
detected no passivity, no weakness about Jesus as 
depicted in the four gospels and the meaning 
became clearer to me when I read Tolstoy’s 
Harmony of the Gospels and his other kindred 
writings. Has not the West paid heavily ‘in 
regarding Jesus as a Passive Resister ? Christendom 
has been responsible for the wars which put to shame 
even those described ih the old Testament and other 
records, historical or semi-historical. I know that I 
speak under correction for I can but claim very 


to use 


.superficial knowledge of history — modern or ancient. 


“Coming to my personal experience, whilst we 
undoubtedly got through passive resistance our 
political freedom, over which lovers of peace like 
you and your good husband of the West are 
enthusiastic, we are daily paying the heavy price 
for the unconscious mistake we made or better 
still, I made in mistaking passive resistance for 
non-violent resistance. Had I not made the mistake, 
we would have been spared the humiliating spectacle 
of weak brother killing his weak brother thought- 
lessly and inhumanly. 

“IT am only hoping and praying and I want all 
the friends here and in other parts of the world 
to hope and pray with me that this blood-bath 
will soon end and out of that, perhaps, inevitable 
butchery, will rise a new and robust India—not 
warlike, basely imitating the West in all its hideous- 
ness, but a new India learning the best that the 
West has to give and becoming the hope not only of 
Asia and Africa, but the whole of the aching world. 

‘IT must confess that this is hoping against hope, 
for, we are today swearing by the military and 
all that naked physical force implies. Our statesmen 
have for over two. generations declaimed against 
the heavy expenditure on armaments under the 
British regime, but now that freedom from political 
serfdom has come, our military expenditure has 
increased and still threatens to increase and of 
this we are proud! There is not a voice raiséd 
against it in our legislative chambers. In spite, 
however, of the madness and the vain imitation 
of the tinsel of the West, the hope lingers in me and 
many others that India shall survive this death 
dance and occupy the moral height that should 
belong to her after the training, howeves imperfect, 


in non-violence for an unbroken period of thirtytwo 
years since 1915.” 


New Delhi, 29-11-'47 
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REVOLUTION THROUGH THE BROOM which some people attended at the time of commu- 
nity cleaning were also kept in view. 

3. The children were grouped together with the 
students of the Training College to exploit the 
imitative instinct of the child. It gave the Training 
College students an opportunity for handling children 
at work and thus provided them with excellent 
lessons fn practical teaching, as Basic Education 
was education through work. As the Training College 
students were new and the children alone knew the 
work, they were made leaders of the varfous groups. 
The children took up their duties with ‘confidence 
and ‘dictated’ the nature of the work to be done 
to the elders which appeared sometimes arrogant to 
them. Then a worse thing happened. The elders 
were, of course, lazy in the beginning. The children 
took their cue from them, and started coming late 


[ This article was written in September 1946, after 
3 months of work as in-charge of community cleaning. 
It was, however, only recently polished up. —D. P, | 

Gandhiji has conceived of Nayee Talim “as 
the spear-head of a silent social revolution fraught 
with the most far-reaching consequences.” One of 
his mighty weapons for this revolution is the 
broom. We begin the day in Sevagram ‘with half 
an hour of community cleaning in which almost the 
entire resident community of about a hundred and 
fifty takes part. The work ranges from the clean- 
ing of urinals and latrines to the sweeping of roads 
and compounds. To the newly arrived students of 
the Training College it was a nasty experience to 
have to attend to the disposal of urine and night- 
soil every morning and to spoil the rarefied air of 


the celestial hours by clouds of dust. And then it and neglecting their duty. They were being swamped 
seemed so unnecessary. There were the bhangis to by the newcomers. So the two have beén separated, 
do all this! The students would not accept, at least and the result has been good. Perhaps the stage of 
emotionally, the simple fact that it was their duty association will come a little later. A soc#al architect 
to clean the dirt for which they were responsible. has continually to feel the pulse of society and 
It was not without considerable difficulty that the change his remedy as often as the disease dictates. 
pangs of the birth of new social attitudes passed 4. Inter-provincial grouping, however, could not 
away, if they can be said to have done completely be consciously adopted at this stage, because of 
even now. But after three months of work we seem» certain difficulties. But still province rubbed 
to be well on the road to recovery. shoulders with province. It was unfortunate that 

AUTO-ORGANIZATION : English formed the’ medium of conversation amongst 


many. But those who were free from the handicap 
of knowing English were forced to resort to all 
sorts of primitive devices, gesticulations, use of key 
words picked up, etc., and soon learnt the language 
of each other sufficient to make themselves tnder- 
stood. The children, not knowing English, acted as 
a sobering influence. The fact that a large number 
of English-knowing and English-speaking people — 
and proud of the fact too— were put under the 


This entire corporate activity is self-directed. 
Though the final charge lies in the hands of a 
member of the staff, the students of the Training 
College as well as of the Basic School have their 
own elected ministers, whom the staff member ~ 
guides and on whom the staff member throws more 
and more responsibility as the year proceeds and the 
newcomers get accustomed to our way of life. 


Fe SURVEY children whose instructions they were not able to 
Before starting, a survey of the work to be follow due to the language difficulty, provided many 
done had to be carried out. It was divided into opportunities for amusement. Gulliver was in Lilliput. 


two categories: recurring and non-recurring. The 
first was done every day. The second needed only 
occasional attention and included mostly the many 
‘black spots’ of our locality. A stock of the 
equipment at our disposal was also taken. 


DISTRIBUTION OF -WORK 


5. Similarly we were not able to group men 
and women together for various reasons ; and hence 
another opportunity of studying group activity 
containing different types,.and of attempting to 
create right attitudes, was missed. 


6. ‘In grouping, first of all, the attempt was 


Then came the most. difficult part of the job. to divide the work into separately recognizable 
Distribution of work among nearly 150 persons of units and allot each unit of work an intelligently 
different types and of all ages, with vast tempera- anticipated number of persons, varied in the light 
mental and intellectual differences, was not easy. of later experience. Later, however, this method 
The period under consideration was an experimental was given up and it was found that it was much 


-one in which certain principles were applied, 


‘ : , more convenient and economical to divide the whole 
tested and improved in the light of experience. 


- work into nearly equal groups of units and allot 


PLANNING each group a fixed number. Then any time the 

The following principles were observed as far duties have to be changed one has just to rotate 
as possible : : the cirele on to the next point and the duties of. 
1. None should be given more work than his all the groups automatically get changed. This 

or her physical capacity could bear. system of grouping, and rotation had the advantage 

9. An attempt was made to see that nobody of allowing sufficient time for people in a group to 

was left out. For that, it was found necessary to develop the group spirit. A proper rotation of duties 
keep a fist of the total strength of the available is very essential. It prevents fatigue through 
man-power, ready at hand. The grade of each pupil monotony, avails of the enthusiasm for a new 
was also noted against his name. Other duties to venture and gives an opportunity to do and learn 
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all the different types of work that are there. But 
care should be taken to see that the period for 
which one's duty lasts should not be too small 
for him to get familiar with it. 

7. It was felt that the theoretical plan should 
be carefully made and strictly adhered to. But in 
order to be able to do so it was found very necessary 
to make an intelligent anticipation of expected 
disturbances, especially from other departments. 
Co-ordination of the activities of various departments 
was found to be, as usual, the most difficult part 
of the job. Mostly duties used to be changed -after 
a week. Every Thursday, therefore, we were found 
poring over the lists of cleaning work and kitchen 
work—the kitchen being the department with 
which our plans most often clashed. The 
tentative lists were then shown to the in-charge of 
kitchen work, the in-charge of women, the in-charge 
of children, and others for suggesting necessary 
changes. : 

In the theoretical plan, however, there should 
be an element of elasticity. For, life is changing, 
and as a Basic School reflects life, there must be 
room for change in the plan also. For this purpose 
man-power was divided into two parts. In one the 
number of nien and the equipment they would 
require was fixed. This group performed daily 
recurring duties. The second was reserved for meeting 
the changing needs of the community. They were 
called the Reserve Squad. It also accommodated 
man-power released from elsewhere or newcomers 
whose names had not been included in the regular 
list. 

8. Again here, asin any large scale organization 
unity of control was found to be absolutely 
essential. So was strict discipline. As it could only 
be based in our case on non-violence and _ self- 
discipline, it was a matter of slow growth. 


EQUIPMENT 


A word about equipment. Before. starting work 
an intelligent anticipation of the demands of various 
groups was made, and sufficient equipment was 
collected. For, nothing is so demoralizing as lack of 
equipment. A list of equipment allotted to various 
groups pasted at the place of distribution is very 
helpful. 

: _, EXECUTION 

The plan having been prepared, the participants 
were made fully aware .of it before it was put into 
operation. It is by no means an easy thing where 
such a large number of people, including children 
of all ages, are involved. Therefore, the attempt 
was always to see that lists supplying that 


‘information were carefully and plentifully exhibited 
in the school, the hostels and any other place 


of gathering. 

Just before the work started the person respon- 
sible for distributing equipment went and placed 
the requirement of each group in front of the 
label bearing its name. Then‘ everybody would come, 
pick up the equipment and after the work was 
finished put it back there to he chocked by 
the person concerned with the collection ~— of 
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instruments. The question of instruments is, however, 
the most difficult part of the job and the manner 
of distribution will: have to be adjusted to suit the 
type of persons at any place. Considerable difficulty 
will, however, be avoided if only the captain of 
each group takes and returns the equipment. Then 
the person, responsible for distribution knows where 
to fix responsibility when anything is found missing 
or damaged. 

The work having started, the assistants of the 
ministers for cleanliness went about watching, 
noting the various difficulties encountered and 
collecting data especially with a view to economizing 
man-power and equipment, without which work 
ceased to be educational. After a day or two the 
ministers and their assistants sat together to discuss 
things and made necessary changes in the theoretical 
plan, which were announced to the persons concerned. 
These meetings of the ‘ Safai Cabinet’ should be as 


* frequent as possible to discuss matters with a view 
to keep up continued improvement. 


Again the ‘Safai Minister’ with the help of 
his assistants used to be on the look-out for capable, 
enthusiastic persons, whom he tried to put in key 
positions. They acted as dynamic centres to get 
the whole mass moving. To some. extent reliable 
data was also collected through them. 

The attempt to work out units for each kind 


. of work that go to make it easily measurable and 


comparable with other types of work has not yet 
been made. Regular exhibition of the records of 
work done in terms of comparable units can also 
be a powerful means of indirectly stimulating those 
who are accustomed to work carelessly and slowly. 
Graphs can also be a good index of the progress 
of work, the change in the psychology of the pupils 
and their efficiency. 
ASSESSMENT 

Three months of community cleaning has 
convinced us that the broom can be a_ powerful 
means in the. moulding of a new society. It was a 
corporate self-directed activity involving. a large 


number of persons of both sexes, ages, tempora- 


ments and intellectual attainments—a_ society 
complete by itself and hence provided excellent 
lessons in democracy, group activity and organization. 
Again, as the society did all kinds of work by itself, 
including even the cleaning of its own latrines, it 
learnt through living, self-help and the setting right 
of an age-long social injustice against the Harijans. | 


~ Moreover, as intelligent and educated people turned 


their attention to the ‘dirtiest’ work, whose wrong 
handling had been an age-long national niiisance* 
the methods of work improved. Many suggestions 
came forward for the clean and profitable disposal of 
nightsoil, urine, etc., though we were not able to 
adopt all of them. Even from the individual’s selfish 
point of view the activity was a positive gain. By 
turning the attention to his immediate environment, 
it stimulated the spirit of minute observation and 
experimentation, the twin indispensable instruments 
for the evolution of a dynamic personality. 


New Delhi, 17-11-'47 
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“GANDHIJI’S POST-PRAYER SPEECHES 
Birla House, New Delhi, 24-11-'47 


NEED FOR CONSTRUCTIVE WORK 

You are good enough when I enter the prayer ground, 
to keep ample room for me and my daughters to hélp 
me to pass through you. I would urge you to observe 
the same orderliness when after the prayer I pass out. 
There is an unseemly rush to touch me as I pass out. 
The crowd press in upon me. I know and value your 
affection. I want it to take the shape not of effusiveness 
but of some constructive service of the country such as 
I have pointed out on many an occasion. and in my 
numerous writings. The first and foremost today is 
communal harmony. Formerly discord was of a negative 
character. Today it is of a most virulent type. The 
Hindus and the Sikhs on the one hand and the Muslims 
on the other have become enemies of each other with 
the shameful results which we have already seen. 

The attendants at the prayer should not only »be 
free from rancour against one another, but should 
actively assist in re-establishing the communal harmony 
which was our pride during the Khilafat days. Have I 
not attended theshuge friendly gatherings of those days ? 
They gladdened my heart when I witnessed them. Will 
those days never return ? 

THE LATEST TRAGEDY 

Take the latest tragedy that took place in the heart 
of the Capital City yesterday. Some Hindu and Sikh 
refugees are reported to have gone out to an empty 
Muslim house and unlawfully attempted to occupy it. 
A scuffle ensued and some were injured, though none 
fatally. This incident, bad as it was, was exaggerated out 
of all proportion. The first report was that four Sikhs were 
murdered. The sequel was to be expected. Retribution 
followed and several stabbings took place. A new 
technique seems to have been established now. The Sikhs 
with drawn swords, which seem to have taken the place 
of, little kirpans, with or without the Hindus, visit 
Muslim houses and demand evacuation. This is a monstrous 
state of things in this, the Capital City, if the report is 
true. If tt is untrue, it may be dismissed. If it is true, it 
demands urgent attention not only from the authorities 
but the public as well. The former will be impotent, if 
the public is not behind them. 

I am not sure what my duty. is in this case. Things 
are evidently going from bad to worse. The full moon 
day of Karttk will be soon upon us. All kinds of rumours 
have been poured in upon me. I hope that they are 
_all untrue, as they proved to be for the Dussehra and 
the Bakr-Id. 

One lesson to be learnt from these rumours is that 
we are “living a hand-to-mouth life, which is not good 
for any State or nation. Every servant of the nation 
has to consider seriously the part he has to play 
towards the abatement of this corroding nuisande. 

KIRPAN AND ITS IMPLICATIONS 

I. is well to consider at this stage a long letter from 
Sardar Sant Singh of Lyallpur, former M. L. A. (Central). 
He has put up a’ forcible defence for the Sikhs. He has 
read into my prayer speech of last Wednesday a meaning 
which the words do not bear and certainly never meant 
by me. Perhaps the good Sardar does know my intimate 
connection with the Sikhs ever since my return from 
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South Africa in 1915. There was a time when my word 
was law to them as to the Hindus and the Muslims. 
Manners have changed with the times. But I know that I 
have not. The Sardar, perhaps, does not view the present 
tendency among the Sikhs as I, their avowed, dis- 
passionate friend without any axe of my own ‘to grind, 
can and do. I speak freely and frankly because I am their 
true friend. I make bold to say that many a time the 
Sikh situation was saved because the Sikhs in general 
chose to follow my advice. I need, therefore, no reminder 
that I should be cautious about what I say about the 
Sikhs or any other community. Let the Sardar and every 
Sikh, who wishes well by them and is not carried away 
by the prevailing current, help in ridding the great and 
brave community from madness, drunkenness and all 
the vices that flow from it. Let them sheathe the sword 
which they have flourished loudly and used badly. Let 
them not be befooled by the Privy Council judgement 
if it means that the kirpan is a sword of any length. 
A kirpan ceases to be sacred when it goes into the 
hands of an unprincipled drunkard or when it is used 
anyhow. A sacred thing has to ba used on sacred and 
lawful occasions. A kirpan is undoubtedly a symbol of 
strength, which adorns a possessor only if he exercises 
amazing restraint over himself and uses it —_ 
enormous odds against himself. ? 

The Sardar will pardon me when [ say that I have 
fairly studied the history of the Sikhs and drunk deep 
of the essence of the Granth Saheb. Tested by the tenets 
of that scripture, what is said to have been done by 
the Sikhs is indefensible and suicidal. The Sikh bravery 
and integrity must not be frittered away on any 
account. It can be an asset to the whole of India. In 
my opinion, it is a menace which it should not be. 

Of course, it is nonsense to suggest that the Sikhs 
are enemy No. 1 of-Islam. Have I not been described 
as such ? Is the honour to be divided between them 
and me ? I have never desired the honour. My whole life 
is a standing testimony against the charge. Can the sama 
be said of the Sikhs ? Liat them learn the lesson from 
the Sikhs who stand behind the Sher-e-Kashmir. Let_ 
them repent of the follies committed in their name. 


A Victous SUGGESTION 


I know the vicious suggestion that the Hindus 
would be all right if they will sacrifice the Sikhs whe 
would never be tolerated in Pakistan. I can never be 
a party to any such fratricidal bargain. There can be no 
rest for this unhappy land unless every Hindu and 
Sikh returns with honour and in safety to West Punjab 
and every Muslim refugee to the Union, barring of 
course those who do not choose to do so for reasons 
of their own. The sin of mass exchange of population 
must be washed out if we are to live as peaceful and 
helpful neighbours. 

Its Evin DEEDS 


I must not be asked to recount the evil deeds of 


- Pakistan. The recounting won't help either the Hindu 


or the Sikh sufferers. Pakistan has to bear the “burden 
of its sins, which I know are terrible enough. It should 
be enongh for everybody to know my opinion (in 
so far as it has any value) that the beginning was 
made by the Muslim League long before the 15th of 
August. Nor am I able to say that they turned over a 
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new leaf on the 15th of August last. This statement 
of my opinion can’t help you. What is of moment is 
that we of the Union copied the sins and thus became 
fellow sinners. Odds became*even. Shall we now awake 
from the trance, repent and change or must we fall ? 


Birla House, New Delhi, 25-11-'47 


REFUGEES OR SUFFERERS? 

In his post-prayer speech Gandhiji said that some 
people had objected to being called refugees. They said 
that the whole of India according to his own showing 
was equally the home of every Indian. Therefore, every 
one of them had the right to settle in any part of the 
Indian Union. They had suffered heavily in Pakistan 
and, therefore, they had come to the Union. They 
should be called sufferers. He had no objection to 
calling them sufferers if that was a more pleasing 
term. ~Refugee was a familier word in the English 
language from whose spell they were not yet dis- 
engaged. The Hindustani papers translated the word 
correctly as WM ( sharanarthi) ‘Sufferers’ was also an 


English word which his visitors had used. He suggested - 


Sat (dukhi) as the equivalent, which the visitors 


accepted. This evening he wanted to talk to them about | 


these sufferers. 
No Occupyine Mustim HouskEs 


He had met three sets of people during the day. 
The first was a family from Lahore who had lost 
__ their all including 17 members of the family in Pakistan. 
They asked him to get them a house in Delhi. He 
told them that he wa’ not the government and even if he 
was, he would not help them. There were no vacant 
houses in Delhi. Sufferers like them should go and live 
in the camps like others. They said that they were not 
beggars to live 6n charity. He replied that he would 
not have a single individual live on charity. Those 
in the camps should work for the food, shelter and 
clothing that they got there. They retorted that they 
had their children. But so had the other sufferers, replied 
Gandhiji. The more capable class among them should 
use their talents to organize the life in the camps and 
give the benefit of their experience and knowledge to 
all their fellow sufferers. These friends argued that 
there were many Muslims still with houses. Gandhiji 
felt ashamed and hurt®to. hear this argument. Many 
thousands had been forced to leave their homes. These 
sufferers had not been mellowed by their sufferings. 
But his appeal fell on deaf ears. Gandhiji then said that 
instead of expecting the much-injured Muslims to give 
up their few homes, their argyment would have force 
if they asked him (Gandhiji) to leave his comfortable 
place in their favour. This seemed to silence thesfriends. 


A REASONABLE DEMAND 

After that came some Sikhs from Hazara. They did not 
seem to wear kirpans. They said that they were farmers 
and wanted facilities for farming. He asked them why 
they dif not go to East Punjab. They replied that East 
Punjab would not take anyone else except those from 
West Punjab. They held that there was not enough 
land in East Punjab to take in those from the N. W. 
F. P. also. There were 8000 of these sufferers from Hazara. 
They had been directed to go to the Central Govern- 
ment. In Gandhiji’s opinion, the Government should settle 
them on agricultural land as early as possible. The Sikh 
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friends said that they did not wish to push ont the 
Muslims from their homes. All they wanted was some 
lapd and ploughs, bullocks and seeds by way of loan. 
Then they would produce their own food. They showed 
willingness to go to any part of the Union where they 
could get agricultural land. Gandhiji thought that these 


sufferers were reasonable and that their reasonable wish 
should be gratified. 


CONDITION FOR RETURN 

A member of the audience had asked when they 
could expect to go back. He replied that they could go 
at once, provided they in the Union ceased to hound out 
the Muslims and were prepared to welcome back those 
who had felt compelled to migrate’ to Pakistan. Then 
he would be free to go to West Punjab and tell the 
Muslims there that they should welcome the Hindus 
and the Sikhs who had felt compelled to leave their 
homes in Pakistan. Today, however, he heard the foolish 
talk that the three and a half crores of Muslims shoujd 
be turned out of the Indian Union. It seemed to him to be 
intolerable. He did not wish to witness that catastrophe. 
Som@times he felt that he had become a futile burden 


on earth. But whether he was alive or dead, the sufferers . 


would some day return to their homes 
Birla House, New Delhi, 26-11-'47 
A BASELESS CHARGE 

Speaking after prayers Gandhiji referred to a 
letter received by him from Bombay. The writer had 
enclosed a cutting from a Bombay newspaper and had 
not disclosed his name. The cutting said that the All 
India Radio was being used to broadcast Gandhiji’s 
post-prayer speeches, which amounted to propaganda 
for the Congress. It was a Fascist technique with 
non-violence éhrown in as a mask. The people were 
sick of listening to his speeches. Gandhiji’s reply was 
that though some people might be of that opinion, 
there were others who wrote to him that his speeches 
put heart into them. The accusation was baseless. A 
government which used the radio for singing its own 
praises was worthless. The good deeds of a government 
alone was the right propaganda. As for himself, he only 
talked about things which had an intimate connection 
with prayer and religion. If they were not interested in 
his talks, they need not listen to him. He was not 
interested in speaking for the radio. His one object 


4 


was the service of humanity and_it was for that alone ° 


that he spoke to them. If the public stopped coming 
for prayers, he would not be making any post-prayer 


speeches. 
ABDUCTED WOMEN 


Gandhiji then referred to some letters that had 
hurt him deeply. Several women had been abducted 
in Pakistan and. some of them had _ been cruelly 
molested. andedishonoured. Their upbringing was such 
that those rescued women felt ashamed, and_ society 
also looked down upen them. To do so was cruel. While 
it was true that no one could touch a woman who 
had the purity and the tejas of Sita, it was hard to find 
a Sita in this age. At any rate, every woman could 
not rise to those heights. A woman who was forcibly 
molested had nothing to be ashamed of. She was in 
no way unchaste or immoral. It was strange that 
while immoral men or women went unpunished and” 
the lapses of some society men and women never 
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came to , light, ae went out of their way to 
outeast innocent victims of brutality! Such an” outlook 
pained him. He could*never turn out or look dogn 
upon his daughter or wife if she had been subjected 
to such evil treatment and had escaped or been 
liberated. He had met such women, both Hindus and 
Muslims, and had told them that they had nothing 
to feel ashamed of. 


HELPING HANDS AT HARVESTING 


Gandhiji then went on to relate how the secretary 


of a Provincial Congress Committee, who was a farmer 
himself, had come to him and said that while formerly 
all men and women in the villages used to lend a 
helping hand at harvesting time, today the farmers had 

to hire labour for that purpose. That increased the cost 
of food grains and removed the spirit of free and 
willing co-operation, which was an asset in itself. Gandhiji 


knew of the good custom. He advised all, with all the ° 


emphasis at his command, to practise it. 
KIsAN RAJ 


The secretary said also that at dash. the good 


Minister, if not most, should be kzsans. It was unfortu- 
nate that today none of the Ministers were kisans. 
The Sardar was born in a farmer’s family and though 
he knew something about agriculture, he had become 
a barrister by profession. Their Prime Minister 
was a learned man, a gréat historian and a great 
writer, but he knew nothing about agriculture 
and farming. The other Ministers were all well-to-do 
men, who had _ never 
more than 80% of India’s population consisted of 
kisans. Only a kisan knew how to increase production 
and the fertility of the land. Only he could understand 
the whys and wherefores of profiteering ‘by the kisans 
and overcome the evil. In democracy, the kisan should 
be the ruler. Gandhiji would certainly like to push 
- forward an honest and capable kisan. Such a kisan would 

not know English. He ( Gandhiji ) would ask Jawaharlalji 
to be his (the kisan’s ) secretary and. see the foreign 
Ambassadors on his chief’s behalf and take pride in 
such service. Such a kisan Prime Minister would not 
ask for a palace to live in. He would live in a mud 
hut, sleep under the sky and work on the land during 
the day whenever he was free. The whole picture would 


change immediately. In Panchayat Raj, the man who . 


" should count most in India was naturally the kisan. 
How to advance him was the question. — 


Birla House, New Delhi, 27-11-'47 

NoTHING Is IMPOSSIBLE 
In his after-prayer speech Gandhiji told the audience 
that he had been to see H. E. the Governor-General 
and had met Liaquat Ali Saheb who was staying in the 
. Government House. There he learnt thatthe Governor- 
General, the Prime Ministers of the two Dominions, 
Sardar Patel and the Finance Minister had conferred 
together and had come to some conclusions which might 
bring about peace to the strife-torn country of theirs. 
Nothing was impossible for sincere men in the way of 

bringing concord out of discord. 

THE SHER-E-KASHMIR 
Then Gandhiji had a visit from Sheikh Abdulla who 
*was affectionately called Sher-e-Kashmir. Though ‘there 
were just a handful of Hindus and Sikhs in Kashmir, 
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the Sheikh Saheb took pains to carry them with him. 
He had been to Jummu also. What had happened there 
was most shameful for the Hindus and the Sikhs. But that 
did not make the Sheikh Saheb lose his balance. His 
visit to Jammu also bore good fruit. And if the harmony 
continued as it promised to do, it would be a lesson in 
communal harmony for the whole of India. 

Kashmir was a mountainous country. Life there was 
most difficult in winter. Many routes passed through 
Pakistan. There was? however, a narrow strip which 
joined Kashmir to Fast Punjab. But in East Punjab it 
was difficult for the Muslims to safely pass through, much 
less to live in, as it was difficult for the Hindus and 
the Sikhs in the West Punjab and the N. W. F. P. How 
could Kashmir have trade with the Indian Union under 
the circumstances ? If the insanity continued in Hast 
Punjab, accession to the Union might prove nugatory. He 
hoped that wisdom would dawn upon Kast Punjab. It 
was the duty of the Central Government to ses that there 
was a safe land route between Kashmir and the Union, 
so that the woollen cloth, other manufactures and fruits 
from Kashmir could come to the Union as freely as before. 

“TERRIBLE IF TRUE 


He sometimes glanced at the Dawn and the Pakistan 
Times. These were influential Pakistan dailies. One 
could not dismiss with indifference what they said. 
These papers had reported that the Muslims in Kathiawad 
were being harrassed. There was arson, loot, murders 
and abductions. He had received some telegrams too 
about the matter. Some Hindu friends had told him 
that arson and loot had certainly taken place in some 
places, but they were not aware of murders and 
abdtictions. He had asked Liaquat Saheb if the report 
of the Pakistan papers could be trust@l. The Pakistan 
Premier assured him that it could be _ trusted 
about the facts, though he could not vouch for the 
magnitude. The report hurt Gandhiji deeply. He was 
born in Kathiawad. At the head of the Temporary 
Government in Junagadh was his nephew. The Sardar 
as well as Shri Shamaldas Gandhi had said in their 
speeches in Kathiawad that no Muslim could be hurt | 
in Junagadh or Kathiawad, provided the Muslims were _ 
faithful to the Union. Gandhiji had been gladto hear that | 
the Hindus and the Muslims of Junagadh seemed of their 
own free will to have decided to stay in the Union. If 
what was reported of the happenings in Kathiawad was 
true, then like their independence, what they had won 
in Junagadh was only to lose it. He fervently hoped 
that the reports were highly exaggerated if they were 
not entirely untrue. He would welcome an authoritative 
and frank statement on the subject. If the poison 
spread throughout India, life would not be worth 
living in it. 

Birla House, New Delhi, 28-11- 47 
Guru NANAK’sS BIRTHDAY 

Speaking after prayers Gandhiji said that that day 
being Guru Nanak’s birthday, he had been invited to 
attend a meeting of the Sikhs. Baba Bachittar Singh 
came and insisted that he must go. Gandhiji was at 
first reluctant. He told’ Baba Saheb that thé Sikhs 
were annoyed with him for the bitter pill they had had 
to swallow at his hands. Whatever he bad said about 
them had been said out of genuine affection and fullness 


of heart. Still many “Sikhs 
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Therefore, he did not think that his going to the meeting 
would serve any useful purpose. But Baba Saheb said 
that thousands of Sikh men, women and children, many 
of whom had suffered heavily in Pakistan, were anxious 
to hear him and he must not disappoint them. He 
consented. Baba Saheb went to inform the meeting 
and promised to return within half an hour. He brought 
Sheikh Abdulla Saheb with him. Gandhiji was surprised. 
The Sikhs and the Muslims could not bear to see each 
other these days. How could the Sheikh Saheb attend a 
Sikh meeting ? But Baba Saheb said that the Sheikh Saheb 
had brought together the Hindus, the Sikhs and the 
Muslims in Kashmir and the Sikhs would like to hear 
him too. So Gandhiji and Sheikh Abdulla Saheb attended 
‘the meeting. Both addressed the meeting. Thousands of 


Sikhs listened in silence and did not in any way indi- 


eate resentment at their words. It pleased him. He 
had told them that it was a New Year Day for them. 


They should pledge themselves to make a new and 


clean’ beginning from the day. Whatever the Muslims 


might have done in Pakistan, they must keep their 


hands clean. Two wrongs did not make one right. The 
essence of Guru Nanak’s teaching was tolerance and 
Hindu-Muslim unity.: A friend had written to him that 
Guru Govind Singh had several Muslim disciples and 
he protected them. Though the tenth Guru had taken 
to the sword/ he used it only against perpetrators of 
wrong and to protect the innocent and the weak. It 


had hurt him deeply to see not a single Muslim as he 


passed through Chandani Chowk. Jt was a shame for 


the Hindus and the Sikhs in Delhi sat the Muslims 


Chamber of Commerce at Calcutta. 


should feel terror-struck. 
No COMMUNALISM IN COMMERCE 
Gandhiji then referred to a letter from the Muslim 
The secretary 


complained that the Central Government had decided to 


withdraw recognition: from the Muslim Chamber. The: 
- complaint would be proper if the Muslim Chamber was: 


_ the exception. But he would justify the step if recognition 
was withdrawn, say, from the European, and the Marwadi 
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Chambers of Commerce and such others. Surely, in a 


secular State there was no room for separate communal 


organizations except for internal reform. The European 
- Chamber had undue recognition from the late foreign 
E Government. Its annual function was a great event. 


The Viceroys used to make serious pronouncements. 
He hoped that no such importance would be given to 
the body. He would expect the great European Houses 


to make common cause with the indigenous popula- - 


4 tion and seek their advancement in common with that 


q of the whole of India. He advised them to take the 


lead in disbanding their separate Chamber. The Hindus, 


the Muslims, the Sikhs, the Christians, the Parsis, the 
- Jews should be Indians first and Indians last. Religion 
was the personal affair of each individual. It must. not 


be mixed up with politics or national affairs. 
RENOVATION OF THE SOMNATH TEMPLE 
Gandhiji then came to a letter of a Christian ina 
newspapér holding that the temple of Somnath could not 
undergo renovation from State funds. He sympathized 


with the objection. The Sardar happened to be with him. 


He was shown the cutting and he said that not a pie 
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would be spent cl the Junagadh State funds or rae 
that matter from the Central fund for such purposes. 
The temple of Somnath would be renovated from funds 
donated by the Hindus and others who may be interested 
in the renovation. The Indian Union was a secular 
State and not a religious one. Shri Shamaldas Gandhi 
who was at the head of the provisional government for 
Junagadh had promised to give fifty thousand rupees 
from the public fund collected by him and His Highness 
the Jam. Saheb had promised to pay one lakh. 
No PREMIUM ON EVIL 

Many Hindu and Sikh girls had been abducted by 
Muslim goondas. Some people had told him that in ~ 
some places goondas were demanding money as ransom. 
He could never tolerate the giving of premiums upon 
vice which he considered to be abduction. He would, 
therefore, advise fathers and husbands never to give way 
to temptation. He would trust the Pakistan Government 
to rescue the abducted girls as he would expect the 
Union Government to do likewise in ‘respect of the 
Muslim girls abducted by Hindus and Sikhs. 

KATHIAWAD QUIET 

Lastly, he had told them last evening what he had 
read about the happenings in Kathiawad against Muslims. 
He asked the Sardar whether he knew anything about 
loot, arson, murders and abductions. The Sardar said 
that some looting and arson had taken place before he 
went there and assured loyal Muslims of safety. Looting 
and arson were quickly suppressed. Murder of Muslims 
as such and abduction of Muslim girls had not taken 
place to his knowledge. In fact Congressmen, he added, 
had risked their own lives in saving Muslim life and 
property. Gandhiji was glad of the repudiation. He 
would ask his informants to correct themselves publicly. 
It did not behove newspapers to publish unverified 
statements. If, however, the Sardar was in darkness, 


ke would like authentic confirmation of the serious 


charges made. ® 
Birla House, New Delhi, 29-11-47 
- LIQUOR IN DELHI 


In his after-prayer speech Gandhiji said that he 


‘had heard and read in newspapers that the consumption 


of liquor in Delhi had gone up tremendously. Liquor 
brought many vices in its wake. If the Sikhs had 
really turned a new leaf from yesterday, the liquor 
consumption should become even less than before. 
DAMAGE TO MOSQUES 

Many mosques had been damaged during the riots. 
Some had been converted into temples. The idols should 
be removed without the intervention of the police or 
the military. These things could take place only if there 
was real contrition. He knew that the idols could not be 
placed in the mosques by the Sikhs. What, however, he 
did say was that reformation among the Sikhs would 
automatically affect the Hindus in the right direction. 
In the present instance fhe Hindus and the Sikhs had 
worked hand in hand. 

ABDUCTED GIRLS 

As to the abducted girls, Gandhiji said that a 
large number of Hindu and Sikh girls had been 
abducted in Pakistan. God alone knew what awful 
things they were being subjected to. The Hindus 
and the Sikhs in the Union had not behaved 
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better. He had learnt that the Muslim girls who were 
abducted were subjected to unnamable ill-treatment by 
their lustful captors. He would like the Hast Punjab 
Government and its officers to deliver every one of such 
girls from indecent captivity. Every abduction or capture 
“should be regarded by both the Governments as illegal 
and ab initio void. It was the peremptory duty of the 
two Governments not to rest till every such girl was 
freed from captivity and returned to the respective 
Governments. There could be no question of voluntary 
conversion or association on the part of the girl 


eoncerned. 
CONTROLS 


Dealing with controls Gandhiji said that it was good 
that the control on sugar had been removed. It was now 
up to the factory-owners and the dealers to see that 
there was no rise in prices because of the removal of 
the control. He would understand a rise in prices owing 
to a rise in the price of sugarcane and a corresponding 
rise in the price of sugar. But in no case should the rise 
be due to the greed of the factory-owners and dealers. 
The factory-owners should combine so as to prevent any 
rise in the price of sugar except for the rise in the 
price: of sugarcane. Honest behaviour in the case of 
sugar would accelerate the removal of the control on 
foodstuffs and cloth. The speaker mentioned that gur 
was any day superior to sugar. It was prepared in the 
villages. This should always be cheaper than sugar and 
easily available. 

Tax LuxuRY ARTICLES 

A friend had written to him complaining of the 
increase in the third class railway fares. He said that it 
were better if an additional tax was put upon articles of 
luxury such as tobacco, cigars, cigarettes ete. The 
suggestion appealed to him. But not having studied the 
subject as fully as was nesessary, he Was unable to 
give a definite opinion. He morely mentioned th® - 
suggestion so as to draw the attention of the authorities 
eoncernod. He knew that our Ministers had to be chary 
of spending a single pice ,without a just cause. One 
good test was whether what the villagers gave to the 
State the State returned to them manifold in the shape 
of manifold.services they needed and whether what was 
spent could be proved to be on their behalf. 


VOLUNTARY HOME GUARDS | 
A free India need not keep a huge standing army. 
Voluntary home guards would protect their homes and 
eontribute to the defence of the country. 
Birla House, New Delhi, 30-11-'47 
CARRY AN ASANA 
Referring to the cold stones and the cold ground on 
which the audience was sitting, Gandhiji suggested that 
they should all carry an old newspaper or some other 
kind of asana wherever they went. That used to be 
a common custom in the olden days, though it had 
been given up in modern times. It was a useful custom. 
Although he did not want people to become delicate, he 
felt that sitting on the cold floor in wintry weather was 
unnecessary-and not good for women in particular. 
TELEGRAM FROM KATHIAWAD 
Next, Gandhiji referred to several telegrams that 
he had received about Kathiawad. He had spoken to 
them of the reported happenings in Kathiawad. He 
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papers. Thousands of paople read and believed those 
newspapers. Therefore, he had spoken to them without 
waiting for verification of the reports. If the reports 
were incorrect, it was a matter of shams for the 
newspapers concerned. If they were true, it was shame- 
ful for the paople of Kathiawad. He had told them 
what the Sardar had said. He had sesn Gandhiji today 
also and rep2ated his assurance that things were all righ’ 
in Kathiawad. Gandhiji had also received a telegram 


from Rajkot which said that some Hindus had lost 


their balance at onestage and had damaged or burnt 
a few Muslim houses, but Congressmen aided by the 
State had immediately controlled the situation at the 
risk of their own lives. Shri Dhebarbhai who was 4 


wall-known lawyer and leader in Rajkot had been mobbed. 


Some Congressmen had been injured. Thus, though the 
mob fury was turned against Congressmen, the Muslims 
were saved. They were sorry to learn of Gandhiji’s 


distress and wanted to reassure him that life was normal 


in Rajkot. They were making enquiries about other 


places and wouldlet him know the result. It was the . 
Rashtriya. Savak Sangh and the Hindu Mahasabha 


who were supposed to have planned the attack, but 
they had failed. There was another telegram from the 
Muslims offering thanks for the services rendered to them 
by the Congressmen. A telegram from some Muslims in 
Bombay complimented the spsaker for having brought 
out the matter and added that the Muslims in 
Kathiawad were looted and terrorized. Thank God, 
there was no montion of murders and abductions. It said 
that many Muslims had left Kathiawad. If the 
assurances given were to be relied upon, the evacuees 
should return to their homes. Gandhiji warned men 
and newspapars against making unverified or exaggerated 
statements. It would serve no useful purpose to deceive 


their friends. He had received too a reassuring wire 


from the Maharaja of Bhavnagar. There was also a 
wire from five Muslims of Rajkot saying that thirteen 
shops were looted resulting in a damage of less than 
one lakh and saying that the State and the Congressmen 
had brought the situation under control. Against this 
was a telegram from Junagadh just received as he was 
coming to the prayer. It confirmed the alarming news 


that he had mantioned on Friday and asked for an inquiry. 


The inquiry was not in his power to give. As the 
meeting knew, he was awaiting further telegrams from 
Kathiawad. He could say, however, that he would not 
be satisfied except with full assurances which was 
perhaps better than an official inquiry. 
APPEAL TO HINDU MAHASABHA AND THE R. 8. 8. 
Gandhiji appealed to the Hindu Mahasabha and the 
Rashtriya Sovak Sangh, both of which were Hindu 
organizations and had many well-educated men on 
their roles, to desist from what they ware reported to 
be doing. Religion could not be saved by questionable 
methods. They should let the Government right wrongs 
and punish evil-doers. ; 
'  _Ipons In Mosqueg 
Gandhiji then referred to a communique in the Press 
giving seven days’ notice for the removal of idols from 
the mosques which had been converted into temples. If 
there was no compliance, the police were to remove the 
idols. The Sardar had said that the Government would 


could not ignore what was written in the Pakistan news- ' 4 
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repair the damage done to mosques. In Gandhiji’ 8 
Opinion, it was the duty of the public to do so. An 
idol had no value unless it was duly installed in a 
consecrated place by duly qualified devotees. Forcible 
possession of a mosque disgraced Hinduism and Sikhism. 
It was the duty of the Hindus to remove the idols 
from the mosques and repair the damage. He had not 
heard of any mosque being turned into a gurudwara. 
The Sikhs worshipped the Guru Granth Saheb. It would 
be an insult to the Granth Saheb if it was placed in a 
mosque. 

: A Muslim had brought to him a half-burnt Quran. 
_ He had wrapped it up in a piece of cloth, showed it 
to him with tearful eyes and went away without speak- 
ing. The man who had thus tried to insult the Quran 
had insulted his own religion. He appealed to the 
Hindus and the Sikhs to desist from bringing ruin to 
their country and religion. 


‘FARMING FOR DISEASE’ 


[The following is taken from Farming and 
Gardening for Health or Disease, a lecture by Sir 
Albert Howard, published by Leeds Vegetarian 
Society. ViEG. De} 


Under repeated dressings of artificials the soil 
gradually loses its texture and refuses to drain; 
the crops soon fall a prey to insect, fungous and 
virus diseases. These have to be kept in check by 
a regular galaxy of poison sprays. Our dairy herds 
suffer more and more from such diseases as _ foot- 
and-mouth, tuberculosis, mastitis, contagious abor- 
tion, and so forth. The maladies of mankind 
increase in intensity: the hospitals fill up with 
patients : lunatic asylums are overcrowded: more and 
more money has to be devoted to medical care. 


If we put to the earth itself the question, — 


what is your verdict on the war in the soil: on 
this controversy between inorganic and organic 
farming. . . .?— we shall very quickly obtain an 
answer. This reply must then be interpreted. For 
this we must make the fullest use of our best 
experts who.are quite convinced that such produce 
is not worth eating. Their verdict is deliberate, 
final and crushing. 

Such expert testimony is easily obtained. Take 
any average permanent pasture, under the turf of 
which humus is constantly being made by natural 
agencies. Divide it fairly into three equal strips; 
manure the middle plot with a conventional dress- 
ing of mixed artificials containing sulphate of 
ammonia; treat the two outside plots with an 
equivalent amount of freshly prepared compost 
made from animal and vegetable wastes. We shall 
then have a comparison between humus supplemen- 
ted by chemical manures and humus alone. 

Everything will soon be ready for the verdict 
of our best experts on nutrition,—not statistically 
minded bipeds as we might at first expect, but 
quadrupeds in the shape of the grazing animal. 
The livestock will concentrate on the two humus 
areas and graze the herbage down to the roots: 
they will only lightly pick over the produce of 
the poisoned soil. 
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That the middie strip has indeed been poisoned 
will be evident from the response of our chief soil 
conditioner and humus distributor —the lowly 
earthworm. These creatures will leave the plot 
treated with sulphate of ammonia, but will multiply 
in the two humus-filled areas. This can be deter- 
mined by a simple examination of the upturned 
turves, or better still, by counting the molehills on 
the three plots. Earthworms, as is wellknown, 
provide a part of the food of the mole. Often, 
when these animals pass from one of these humus 
plots to the other, they go straight across the arti- 
ficially manured area and seem to know by instinct 
that they are not in one of their usual feeding 
grounds. Consequently many fewer molehills are to 
be found on this strip. / 


A few words are needed at this point to empha- 
size the importance of the earthworm in providing 
our crops with food. The casts of the earthworm 
are 50% richer in -humus, five times richer in 
available nitrogen, seven times richer in soluble 
phosphate, and eleven times richer in replaceable 
potash than the upper soil. It is little wonder there- 
fore that the roots of the crops like the potato 
are always attracted to worm casts and penetrate 
them in all directions. The weight of such worm 
casts per acre per annum may run to 25 tons in 
land in good heart. 


The much vaunted and much advertized chemicals 
therefore stand condemned. Our livestock despise 
the resulting produce: the earthworm goes on 
strike. Why therefore pursue this subject any 
further and spend time on what has been described 
as the statistical elaboration of the obsolete? The 
present methods of farming are harmful, as is 
obvious from the general standard -of health in 
this country compared with that of the peoples 
who are fed on the produce of humus-filled soil. 
In the nutrition of our population at least two 
mistakes are made: the food is grown for the most 
part on poisoned soil; it is afterwards refined, 
processed and preserved in various ways. Both 
these factors cause untold mischief. 
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STORY HOUR 
(Continued from Vol. XI, No. 26, P. 250) 
[This is from Jami’s Baharistan, edited by Prof. 
A. Moulvi (Educational Publishing Co., Karachi). 
Vv. G, DJ 
XXXIV 


Ibrahim bin Suleman says: “When the Khilafat 
passed from Bani-Ummiyah to Ban-il-Abbas, and 
the latter were seizing and killing the former, I 
was sitting outside Kufah on the terrace of a palace 
which overlooked a desert. Black flags arrived from 
Kufah, and I thought that the party carrying those 
flags had come in search of me. I knew no one 
who could hide and save me from the enemy, but 
I came to the gate of a big palace, where I saw a 
young man of prepossessing appearance OR horse- 
back surrounded by a number of his attendants. I 
approached him and saluted him. 


‘Who are you, and what do you want?’ 
he asked. 


‘I am a fugitive,’ I replied, ‘and being pursued 
by the enemy, I seek shelter in your house.’ 

The handsome youth took me to his house, and 
- seated me in a room adjoining the women’s apart- 
ments. I lived with him for a few days and had a 


very fine time. I got whatever food and clothes 


I liked, and my host never pestered me with 
questions. Meg : 

I then noticed that he went out for a ride 
every day and came back. I therefore said to him, 
‘Every day’ I see you go out and return soon 
afterwards. What is it that you are after ?’ 

‘Ibrahim bin Suleman has killed my father,’ he 
replied. ‘I hear that he is hiding himself in this 
city. I go out every day in the hope that I might 
find him out and wreak vengeance upon him.’ 

When I heard this I was astonished at my 
misfortune. Fate had placed me in the hands of 
the very man that was in search of me in order 
to kill me. I gave up all hope of saving myself. 
I said, ‘O generous man, I owe you a debt which 
I can never hope to repay. I must therefore show 
you your enemy and relieve you of your anxiety 
on that score. Lam Ibrahim bin Suleman. Despose 
of me just as you will.’ 

But my host would not believe that I was Ibrahim 
and said, ‘You are fed up with life and wish to 
put yourself out of misery.’ 

‘No,’ said IL ‘I swear by Allah that I have 
killed your father.’ 

I gave him some clues, and at last he was 
convinced that I was speaking the truth. His colour 
changed, his eyes became red, and hanging down 
‘his head for a time, he said, ‘You will soon die and 
meet my father in the other world, where he will 
settle his account with you. I cannot injure you as 
you have placed yourself under my protection. Go 
away at once lest I should lose my self-control and 
do you harm.’ So saying he gave me a thousand 
dinars. I took the money and bade farewell to my 
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host whose generosity was perhaps without a 


J 


parallel in human history. 
Do good to him who does you harm; for in 
harming you he has only harmed himself. 


AIR TRAVEL OR TRANSPORT ? 


As days*go on it seems travelling by air is be- 
coming more and more common amongst at least 
the rich. All manner of means are being used to 
popularize and extend this service. Hence it becomes 
necessary for us to study the place of Air Travel 
in society. 

The phrase ‘a much travelled man’ connotes 
generally the significance of travelling. We expect 
such a person to have come in contact with all 
sorts and conditions of men and things, and, there- 
fore, through his intelligent approach to other 
people’s lives we expect such a person to be broad- 
minded, well-informed and cultured. Travelling, 
therefore, has various advantages attached to it. 
In ancient times the pilgrimages in India were 
based on such cultural aspect of travel though they 
were given a religious colouring. = 

A traveller at different stages comes in contact 
with different types of men. He enters into conver- 
sation with them, finds out what they are thinking, 
what’ their customs and traditions are and compares 
them with the conditions prevailing at home. This, 
ultimately, leads to cultural development. We 
encourage, therefore, our children to read books of 
travel which means educating them and giving them 
information in regard to our fellowmen. If we look 
upon travel from this point of view, the phrase ‘ Air. 
Travel’ is a misnomer. All that air travel stands for 
today is pure and simple transport. A person is at one 
place at one moment and availing himself of the 
air service he is at another place the next moment. 
A passenger may be at Karachi in the early morning 
and in London the same day late at night with © 
nothing added to him either in the form of informa- 
tion, culture or contacts. This is just as much 
simple transport as in the case of merchandise, say, 
a bale of cotton ! : | 

It may be. argued that time is thereby saved. 
Does this mean that man’s life has been added to? 
No, it only means that the man has transferred to 
himself another slice of his life to spend it on his 
own business from spending it on cultural pursuit. 
When we send a boy of school-going age to look 
after herds in the fungle are we saving stime ? We 
are only depriving the boy of his share of culture. 
Life does not consist in spending our time all the 
time in our own business. Man has to expand himself 
and come into contact with fellowmen as long as 
he wishes to remain a social being. Air transport, 
therefore, reduces a man from being a social being 
into a mere individual. It enlarges, you may say, 
self-centredness. Time saved, therefore, signifies 
transference of time from cultural pursuits to self- 
centred occupations. This can hardly be looked 
upon as an advantage when we take life to mean 
the richness in which it is lived in the cultural 
sense and not in the material sense. To put it in 
another way, one may say that it elongates the 
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‘cianal life ns a shy a. human aspect of it. 
This is the basis of solitary confinement. While 
travelling by air, the deafening noise of the propel- 
lers and the limited accommodation makes it almost 
impossible to carry on any conversation with the 
fellow passengers. It is equivalent to the person being 
asked to sit ina chair in a drawing-room with all the 
windows shut continuously for the duration of the 
voyage. However comfortable the chair may be, 
the boredom becomes unbearable. One cannot look 
around because not only is the window space 
limited but also nothing can be seen with the naked 
eye. The long distance planes travel 15 to 
18 thousand feet above the ground. That means 
_you can see objects at a distance of about 
three miles. Very often, therefore» one sees a 
misty blue below and a deep blue above and 
rarely can one recognize trees or even: buildings 
_ excepting at the approach of the landing places. With 
the mind shut and the eyes dim and the ears deaf- 
ened, the traveller sits for hours together night or 
' day, and leaves the plane. with an aching back, 
glad that his destination has been reached. This is 
“modern travel ”’ ! 


As regards food, packets of victuals are provided 


at the meal hours. As yet India has not received 
recognition in the catering liné. Whether the person 
‘is a vegetarian or not, the packets are filled with 
cold non-vegetarian food ! It is with much difficulty 
_ that one could procure an additional slice of bread 
and butter to meet one’s needs. (It may be here 
suggested that it should be required of our Air 
- Lines calling at Indian air-ports to cater for pure 
y vegetarians also). 

-’ . One of the pleasures in fast travels, such as by 
motor car on the road or by train on the rails, is 


a sense of speed that man seems to crave for. The _ 


mere worm of man dashing through the air at 40, 
50 or 60 miles per hour gets an exhilaration of 
doing that which he cannot ‘physically perform, 
Even this joy is denied in air travel. Being so high 
up, even though the plane may be going at 300 
miles per hour, one just sees the ground underneath 
passing away like gentle, idle clouds at a snail- 


slow speed. Hencé, even this human desire for 


_ quick - motion remains unsatisfied. 


If we look at the technical part of this mode 
of travel, we notice that - it consumes tremendous 
quantities of petroleum. This fuel is in limited 
4 _ supply as it is taken out from the bowels of the 
earth from various parts of the world. As the 
stock gets less and less, the consumers’ desire to 
obtain control over other reservoirs becomes 
_ greater and greater. This ultimately leads to greed, 
PD icslouds, hatred and suspicion, culminating in global 
wars. Therefore, an undue increase in this: method 
of travel conduces towards developing an unhealthy 
relationship with our neighbours. 


: All this does not mean that there should be 
no air travel at all; but it only indicates its short- 
comings and warns us that we should use it with the 
utmost caution. The so-called time-saving is not in 


“elt sufficient compensation to make up for the 
various disadvantages connected with it. The 
accurate way of calling it, as we have suggested, 
would be “air transport’’ and that would probably 
convey what it stands for more accurately. In these 
days, what man needs most is relaxation. Air 
transport only adds to the pressure on life. 


J. C. KUMARAPPA 


‘GIVE ME A MUD HOUSE’ 


(I wonder if our housing schemers and civil 
engineers may not derive a hint or two, from the 
following article by Grace Vernon condensed from 
Liberty. (New York) in International Digest of 
July 1947. —V.G. D.] 


You may have your houses of stone and brick, 
concrete and wood. For fun in the building, for 
resistance to heat and cold, water and wind and 
termites, and for low price, give me a house of mud. 


more 


Such a house is handsome, remarkably well 


insulated and guaranteed to outwear the builder. 


The other day in California I had dinner in a mud 
house built 75 years ago and still in good condition. 
Conversely it is the only type of house I know 
that can be razed free of charge without resorting 
to fire. When you tire of the floor plan or weary 
of the view and wish to rebuild, you simply 
remove the roof, wait for the rains and let your 
house quietly and rapidly dissolve. 

I built one in South India.... 


When I sat down and listed our requirements 


I felt really alarmed. In our part of'the hills, — 8,000 


feet above sea-level and close to the equator, —a 
house must withstand temperatures ranging from 140° 
to below freezing point. Oftefi the thermometer 
would shift as much as 100° in 24 hours. Then 
there were the monsoon winds — great gales. There 
would be armies of termites capable of eating a 
table in a ‘single night. 


There was only one answer to my problem, my 
friends told me: a mud house with walls two feet 
thick and a tile roof. There was a contractor in a 
village nearby and I had better send him a message 


at OLE 25% 


The tall urdecine white-draped Indian who 
called on me looked more like a local king than a 


- contractor. He bowed politely, seated himself cross- 


legged on the floor and asked the conventional 
questions: my age, how many children I had, the 
state of my health etc. Only in leaving did he 
mention my house. Building it, he assured me, 
would be one of the high moments of his life and 
WBS 5 ik 


A few days later he sent his. . .estimate: a 
four-room house with spacious rooms, wide verandahs 
and a complete tile roof would cost the equivalent 
of $500 in American money. I agreed. 


Nothing happened for a week. Then one morning 
an old man with a can full of white sand arrived. 
Holding sand in his fingers and letting it drop on 
the ground, he paced off the out-lines of my house. 
That same day the building materials arrived. One 
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load of eucalyptus poles, another of lime and sand 
that was all. And the next morning the workers 
came. 

At first I did not recognize them. The motley 
crowd of both sexes and all ages seemed more like 
an invasion of picnickers. It developed that the 
contractor had brought his whole village with him. 
And everyone, except children under five, had a job 
and did it. 

The grandmothers cared for the babies. The men 
dug a deep hole, which the women filled with 
water. Thé women dug clay and carried it on their 
heads to the hole. The small boys stripped, jumped 
into the hole and mixed the clay and water into 
mud. The little girls were detailed to sit on a slight 
rise of ground and watch for rain. The grandfathers 
kept the goats out of my tea fields. A guard was 
put over the contractor’s whole precious supply of 
nails which barely filled a medium-sized tin can. 


When the above mixture reached the proper 
consistency, the women began moulding bricks, 
while the little boys, now covered with mud went 
on to preparing the ground for the laying of 
the cement floor. This they did by- trampling the 
moistened earth smooth. While the men mixed 


the cement, little girls (save one left to keep an 


~ garments. 


eye on the weather) carried the newly made bricks, 
one at a time, and piled them carefully in the hot 
sun. A little later a bullock-cart came, loaded. with 
tiles which the boys unloaded. Meanwhile the men 


were spreading the cement for the floor. When — 


this was done, 
was over. | 
There was an interval of some days for the 
bricks to dry and for the village to have a feast. 
Sounds of violins and flutes floated up the hillside 
all day and all night. The ‘bricks achieved a 
rock-like hardness. Then work began again. 


Building was a. community affair. The women 
spread the mortar, the children carried the bricks 
and the men set them in place. The walls rose with 
astonishing speed. And then just as the walls were 
nearly high enough, there was a single high- 
wailing cry. from the little sky-watcher. A few 
white clouds were sailing lightly towards us. 


4M went home. The first day’s work 


To me a shower meant that my house, yet 


unprotected by a roof or waterproof coating, : 
would melt away. But my fears were’ soon dis- 


pelled. Helped by the men, all the small boys 
clambered to the top of the walls. There they lay 

. close together, spreading out their cotton 
While the rest of the crowd took 
shelter, the boys protected these walls with their 
bodies. When the shower was over, my house still 
stood. ' 

The only wood in the house, except window 
frames and doors, went into the roof. It was 
supported entirely by the mud walls. Now that the 
rafters were being laid, it was time to dole out 


preamst e nese 
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the precious nails. Soon the bright red roof had 
been laid. A carpenter framed the doors and 
windows, and when the whole structure was coated 
with white plaster, it was in my possessive eyes a 
beautiful little bungalow . - - 


A week later I heard music and stepped out on 
the verandah to’see a procession approaching. First 
came a boy playing on a flute. After him came 
the carpenter, carrying a lime on a stick. Then 
came a boy bearing a large decorated cake. And 
last of all came a porter carrying a brass tray on 
which lay an envelope. The lime was for good luck 
and the envelope contained the bill..... 

My house has taken without complaint a lot of 
weather and a lot of living, and it has steadily 
discouraged the termites. They tell me it will 
probably stand for 100 years. Yes, you may have 
wood and brick and steel. But give me mud. 


What Saddens the Heart 


He was supposed to be the wisest of men who . 


wrote of ‘ Wine that maketh glad the heart of 
man.” One wonders whether he was wise. The 
drink habit is becoming a veritable menace in Delhi 
according to a friend who complains that it is 


difficult for girls to walk out in the streets of Old 
Delhie at night because of the fear of meeting — 


drunken persons. If this is true, it is a sad commen- 
tary on the citizens of Delhi. | 


_ The Congress Government stands for prohibition 

and none of the Cabinet Ministers offers wine to 
guests at parties. This good example is not followed 
by members of the services and cocktail parties 
still hold the field. It is sad to see young people. 
indulging in wine which is neither good for the 
body nor for the mind. Only recently some women, 
wives of the labouring classes, have complained 
of how their husbands spend their earnings in drink 
leaving little for domestic expenses. If people in 
high places do not set the proper example, who 
is, to do it? And as usual it is the women who 
suffer and are sad at heart. | 
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AHMEDABAD — SUNDAY, DECEMBER 14, 1947 


Two ANNAS 


GIVE AND TAKE 
( By M. K. Gandhi ) 
A Sindhi sufferer writes : 


“At this critical time when thousands of our” 


countrymen are leaving their ancestral homes and 
are pouring in from Sind, the Punjab and the 
N. W. F. P., I find that there is, in some’ sections 
of the Hindus, a provincial spirit. Those who are 
coming here suffered terribly and deserve all the 
warmth that the Hindus of the Indian Union can 
reasonably give. You have rightly called them 
Dukkhi, though they are commonly called shara- 
narthis. The problem is so great that no government 
can cope with it unless the people back the efforts 
with all their might. I am sorry to confess that 
some of the landlords have increased the rents of 
houses enormously and some are demanding pagri. 
May I request you to raise your voice against the 
provincial spirit and the pagri system specially at 
this time of terrible suffering ? ” 


Though I sympathize with the writer, I cannot 
endorse his analysis. Nevertheless I am able to 
testify that there are rapacious landlords who are 
not ashamed to fatten themselves at the expense 
of the sufferers. But I know personally that there 
are others who, though they may not be able or 
willing to go as far as the writer or I may wish, 
do put themselves to inconvenience in order to 
lessen the suffering of the victims. The best way 
to lighten the burden is for the sufferers to learn 
how to profit by this unexpected blow. They 
should learn the art of humility which demands a 
rigorous self-searching rather than a search of 
others and consequent criticism, often harsh, 
oftener undeserved and sometimes only deserved. 
Searching of self ennobles, searching of others 
debases. The sufferers should learn the art and 
‘virtue of corporate life, in which the circumference 
of co-operation is ever widening till at last it 
encircles the whole human race. If they did this, 
no sufferer will live in isolation. All of them, no 
matter to which province they belong, will hold 
together and would be considering not the welfare 
of self but that of all. This does not mean that all 
of them will live or insist on living at one place, 
an impossible feat at any time, more so today, when 
lakhs upon lakhs of people have been torn from 

their homes, not knowing where to lay their heads 


upon. But this humble spirit of co-operation does 
mean that wherever they are placed, they will 
feel one with all the sufferers, no matter from 
what strata of society they are drawn or to which 
province they belong. Insistence on being accom- 
modated in a particular place of one’s choice there 
will be none. The sufferers will never grumble. 
They will disdain to occupy houses belonging to 
Muslim owners or tenants, whether these places 
are physically occupied or evacuated. It is for the 
Government to decide what they will do with 
property evacuated under abnormal conditions that 
are prevalent in India today. The sufferers’ one 
and only care would be to hold together and act 
as one man. It would be seen that if the idea thus 
presented takes shape and spreads, the problem 
of accommodating sufferers, otherwise styled 
refugees, will become incredibly simple and they 
will cease to be a menace. 

Moreover, every sufferer who is not a cripple 
will do his or her full share of work against bread, 
clothing and shelter in a becoming manner. Thus 
they will realize the dignity of labour and feel 
dependent upon no one. All will be equal to one 
another irrespective of sex. Some labour will be 
shared by all, e. g. sanitary work including latrine- 
cleaning and scavenging. No labour will be consi- 
dered too low or too high. In this society there 


-will be no room for drones, idlers or loafers. This 


camp life is any day superior to the city life of 
dirt and squalor side by side with palaces — difficult 
to decide which is a greater eyesore between 
the two. 


New Delhi, 6-12-'47 


Cigars to the Fore 

Priorities. are in fashion. Government policy, 
though not laid down in black and white, can be 
gauged from the way they lend their support to 
various industries. The latest is a research station 
to be established at Vedasandur near Dindigul for 
carrying on reseatch on tobacco leaf required for 
wrapping cigars. 

We understand that the scheme will cost three 
lakhs: Though this cost may be met by the Indian 
Central Tobacco Committee, we should like to 
know where the human talents come from. Should 
they not be channelized into finding ways and 
means of producing more food ? 


J. C. & 


> 


_to be found in error. 
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GANDHUJI’S POST- OST-PRAYER SPEECHES 


Birla House, New Delhi, 1-12-'47 
Way UsE ‘IF’ ? 

Many friends upbraid me for often using ‘if’ in 
making many statements. I have made use of the 
little conjunction with much benefit to the cause I 
am espousing for the time. The controversy now rages 
round the Kathiawad imbroglio. My friends feel hurt 
by the publicity gained by the reported atrocities 


’ which they hold to be groundless and which, to the 


small extent they are true, the authorities and 
the Congressmen have battled against bravely and 
successfully. Surely, truth has gained by making 
conditional use of the information given by the parties 
concerned. The Kathiawad authorities and the Congress 
will gain to the exact extent that they have stood for 
the truth. But the friends hold that by the time untruth 
is overtaken, mischief is done by unserupulous parties 
making. unlawful use of my giving currency to a 
particular untruth by omitting the conjunction and 
quoting me in support of it. I am not unaware of the 
danger. Each time it has been ‘tried it has failed 
miserably and the unscrupulous party has been 
discredited. My friends need not be perturbed by my 
speeches in which I make conditional use of compro- 
mising statements provided, of course always, the 
parties attacked are above réproach. 

Let us examine the converse case. Suppose in the 


- instance in point I had ignored the charges made in 


influential Pakistan journals, especially when they were 
in the main backed by the Prime Minister of Pakistan. 
My indifference would have resulted in the Muslim 
world giving credence to the reports as if they were 
gospel truth. Now the best Muslim mind is already 
sceptical about the truth of the reports. 

‘BE TRUE 

The lesson I would have my friends of Kathiawad, 
and incidentally others, to draw from incidents. such 
as this is that they should have their: own house in 
perfect order, should always welcome criticism even 
when it is bitter and profit by it by becoming more 
exact (if possible) and correcting their errors whenever 
detected. We should never make the mistake of thinking 
that we can never make any mistakes. The bitterest 
critic is bitter because he has some grudge, fancied or 
real, against us. We shall set him right, if we are 
patient with him and whenever the occasion arises, 
show him his-error or correct our own when we are 
So doing, we shall never go 
wrong. Undoubtedly, the balance is to be preserved. 
Discrimination is ever necessary. Deliberately mischievous 
statements have to be ignored. I believe that by 
constant practice I have somewhat learnt the art of 
discrimination. 

In the present disturbed atmosphere, week charges 
are hurled against one another, it would be folly to 
be in a fool’s paradise and feel that we can do no 
wrong. That blissful state it is no longer possible for 
us to claim. It will be creditable if by strenuous effort 
we succeed in isolating the mischief and then eradicating 
it. We shall do so only if we keep our eyes and ears 
open for seeing and hearing our own shortcomings. 
Nature bas so made us that we do not see our backs, 
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it is reserved for others to see them. Hence, it is wise 
to profit by what they see. 
SEARCHING FOR TRUTH 


«eg 


I have not done with the long telegram I received © 


from Junagadh last evening as I was about to come 
to the prayer meeting. I was able only to glance at it. 
I have since read it carefully. The signatories repeat all 
the charges made in the reports alluded to by me. If 
the charges 
Hindus; if they go baselessly beyond the admissions 
made and’ published by me, they have damaged the 
Pakistan cause. 
and study things for myself. I presume that the senders 
know that I cannot do so. They ask for a commission. 
Surely before they can do so, they have to make out 
a prima facie case. I must assume that their purpose 


are true, they damage the Kathiawadi ‘ 


They invite me to go to Kathiawad — 


is not to discredit the Hindus of Kathiawad or Junagadh: ~ 


as the case may be, but to elucidate the truth and 


protect Muslim life, honour and property. They know ~ 


as well as anybody else that newspaper propaganda, 
especially when it is unscrupulous, will: protect neither 
honour nor life, nor property. All the three can be 
preserved and now by the strictest adlierence to truth 
and going to the many Hindu friends that the. signa- 
tories know they have. They should know too that 
though I am far away from Kathiawad, Iam not idle. 
Deliberately I opened the chapter myself and I am 
gathering all the information I can. I have met the 


Sardar and he -assures me that so far as in him lies, 


he will prevent all communal strife and see that all 
misconduct is severely dealt with. The workers in 
Kathiawad who have no communal prejudice are striving 
to reach ‘the truth and seek redress of every wrong 
done to the Muslims who areas dear to them as them- 
selves. Will they help in the process ? 
Birla House, New Delhi, 2-12-47 
: A VISIT TO PANIPAT ~ 

Gandhiji returned from Panipat a little after 5-30 
p. m.'and arrived on the prayer ground as the Ramadhun 
was being sung. He apologized for being late and then 
gave a brief account of his visit. He had gone there in 
order to see whether he could persuade the Muslims of 
Panipat not to leave Panipat for Pakistan. If they 
could have the courage to remain in their own homes, 
it would not only be good for them but.also for the 
whole of India, including Pakistan. He had met the Hindu 
and the Sikh refugees too. They called themselves refugees 
and not sufferers. They were unhappy and were bound 
to remain so till they too went back to their homes. 
The same was true of a great many Muslims who had 
been forced by circumstances to leave the Union and 


go to Pakistan. The Muslims of Panipat mentioned bd 
they felt that they could not stay there. . 
Two MINISTERS ~ 

Dr. Gopichand and Sardar Swaran Singh were also 
in Panipat. The Maulanas of- Delhi and Deshbandhu 
Gupta whose home was in Panipat also met Gandhiji 
there. The Muslim friends of Panipat told him that 
though on his last visit they had told him that they 
would not go, the situation had since then deteriorated. 
Neither their life, honour, nor property was safe. How 
then could they stay ? Gandhiji told them that those 
whose refuge was God and who had nothing but love 


in their hearts for all mankind would fear for nothing, 
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They would suffer death or loss of property, but they 
would protect their honour. He had left Delhi at 
10-30 a. m. and reached Panipat at 11-30 a. m. He was 
talking to the Muslims till 3 p. m. After that he 
met the Hindu and the Sikh refugees. The audience was 
over 20,000. Dr. Gopichand also addressed them and so 
did Sardar Swaran Singh. When the Sardarsaheb stood 
up, the patience of the refugees gave way. Gandhiji did 
not think that they meant any disrespect to the Sardar. 
They merely wanted to give expression to their feeling 
that they had had enough of speeches. It was time for 
them to put forward their grievances. They were 
angry and loudly asserted that the Muslims must go. 
Their representatives tried to calm them. One of their 
leaders then sang a Punjabi song, after which there was 
quiet. The leader then spoke to them in Punjabi and 
rebuked them for creating disorder in the meeting. Sardar 
Swaran Singh then spoke and did likewise. He spoke 
of two things that they must do and the Government 
would also do, whatever Pakistan did or did not. The first 
was to rescue abducted Muslim girls and restore them 
to their families. The second was to consider null and 
void all forcible conversions. The Muslims 
been made Hindus and Sikhs must be assured that 
they could remain in India as Muslims without any 
hindrance. The Sardarsaheb also declared that mosques 
would be protected and those that had been converted 
into temples would be restored. Gandhiji was glad to 
hear this from both the Ministers. As for protection 
_of life and property, the Government would .do all that 
it could. But the Government could only succeed if the 
people co-operated with them. 
GRIEVANCES OF THE REFUGEES 

The refugees had a number of grievances. They said 
that the food was bad and insufficient. The Kast Punjab 
Governor was, however, looking into the matter. Out 
of the clothes that were sent for the refugees, good 
blankets often disappeared. They were given old and 
torn ones. One boy came and took off his clothes in 
front of him and told him to restore his father who 
had been killed. How could anyone do that ? But he could 
understand the boy’s grief and sympathized with him. 

Gandhiji took the leader of the refugees in his car on 
the return journey. He said that the management should 
be given to representative refugees instead of to the 
local Hindus as at present. At present there was 
favouritism. He advised the representative to talk to 
the fellow sufferers and if they felt that it was their 
duty to keep the Muslims in Panipat free from fear and 
molestation, he should assure them on their behalf and 
induce them not to leave their homes. That would be a 
real victory in Panipat, which was famous for battles. 

Gandhiji said that he was relating all this to the 


ee ~ NNRR A eR — 


audience so that they might know how low they had 
sunk. They had their own Government, but they were 


not prepared to obey them. Pandit Jawaharlalji had said 
that he would rather be called the first servant of the 
‘nation than the Prime Minister. Were all Government 
officials really servants of the people ? If so, there would 
be no scope for luxuries. They would then all be for 
ever thinking of tho people and their needs. That would 
mean Rama Raj or the Kingdom of God on earth. That 
would be real and complete independence. The independ- 
ence of today stifled him. It was unreal and unstable. 
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Birla House, New Delhi, 3-12-'47 
IMPORTANCE OF PROMISES 

Speaking after prayers Gandhiji said that some friends 
who had been too him during the day had complained 
that the leaders made promises when they took power 
on the 15th of August last’ but now they were breaking 
them. He did not know what promises the leaders had 
broken. He was not the Government, but if he had 
some concrete proof of the allegations made, he would 
speak to the leaders concerned. Such charges, when 
carefully examined, often boiled down to misunder- 
standing on the part of the hearer. He himself had 
many a time been the victim of such misunderstanding. 
He had never deliberately deceived anybody. Yet his 
words had sometimes produced a different impression 
on the other person, than what he had meant to say, 
and he had been accused of breach of promise. He 
believed that most of the suffering in the world was the 
result of misunderstandings. One should think before 
speaking and never waste a single word. One’s speech 
should be a true reflection of one’s thoughts, and 
actions should reflect the spoken word. 
India had come into her own. The leaders had the 
reins of Government and the disposal of millions of 
rupees was in their hands. They had to be most 
vigilant. They must be humble. People often thought 
nothing of not keeping their word. They should never 
promise what they could not do. Once a promise was 
made it must be kept at all cost. This rule applied to 
every individual and not to the members of the 


_Government only. 


THE HARIJANS IN SIND 
A medical friend from Sind had written to Gandhiji 


of the sad plight of the Harijans there. He said that 


if the Caste Hindus went away and the Harijans alone 
were left in Sind, nothing but annihilation awaited 
them. The only condition for life there would be 
complete slavery and ultimate acceptance of Islam. The 
Pakistan Government said many things, but the 
Pakistan officials did not implement them. Gandhiji said 
that this was a sad state of affairs. In the Union also 
Pandit Jawaharlalji and the Sardar had said that they 
would give protection to the’ Muslims and they did 
not want a single Muslim to leave the Union out of 
fear. What he had told them about Panipat yesterday 
showed that they could not have that assurance 
implemented to the full. If that was the state of 
affairs in the Union, what could he say to Pakistan ? 
The Harijans of Sind, he was told, wanted 
to come away, but were not allowed to do so, 
They were forced to do bhangi’s work, even when they 
were not used to such work. If true, it was wholly 
wrong. The Pakistan Government should not act in 
& way that might leave a permanent sore spot on 
the Sikh and the Hindu mind. Those Harijans, who 
wanted to leave Sind, should be given facilities to do 
so. No one could be forced to do bhangt’s work. Today 
a Harijan could choose any profession for himself. Shri 
Jagjivanramji had said that the Harijans should come 
away from Pakistan. But while they remained there, 
they should be allowed to live honourably, All con- 
versions, even when they were said to be voluntary, 


should be considered null and void in both the Dominions. 
(Continued on p. 470) 
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NO LIMITATIONS 
(By M.,K. Gandhi ) 
A correspondent says in substance: 


, Individual ahimsa I can understand. Corporate 
ahimsa between friends is also intelligible. But you 
talk of ahimsa towards avowed enemies. This is like 
a mirage. It will be a mercy if you give up this 
obstinacy of yours. If you do not, you will forfeit 
the esteem you enjoy. What is worse, you, being 
considered a Mahatma, mislead many credulous 
persons to their own and society’s harm.” 


That non-violence which only an individual can 
use is not of much use interms of society. Man is 
a social being. His accomplishments to be of use 
must be such as any person with sufficient dili- 
' gence can attain. That which can be exercised 
only among friends is of value only as a spark of 
non-violence. It cannot merit the appellation of 
ahimsa. ‘ Enmity vanishes before ahimsa.’, is a great 
aphorism. It means that the greatest enmity requires 
an equal measure of ahimsa-for its abatement: 
Cultivation of this virtue may need long practice, 
even extending to several births. It does not become 
useless on that account. Travelling along the route, 
the pilgrim will meet richer experiences from day 
to day so that he may have a glimpse of the beauty 
he ig destined to see at the top. This will add to 
his zest. No one is entitled to infer from this that 
the path will be a continuous carpet of roses with- 
out thorns. A poet has sung that the way to reach 
God accrues only to the very brave, never to the 
faint-hearted. The atmosphere today is so much 
saturated with poison that one refuses to recollect 
the wisdom of the ancients and to perceive the 
varied little experiences of ahimsa in action. ‘A 
bad turn is neutralized by a good’, is a wise 
saying of daily experience in practice. Why can we 
not see that if the sum total of the world’s acti- 
vities was destructive, it would have come to an 
end long ago? Love, otherwise ahimsa, sustains 
this planet of ours. 


This much must be admitted. The precious 
grace of life has to be strenuously cultivated, 
naturally so because it is uplifting. Descent is easy 
not so ascent. A large majority of us being un- 
disciplined, our daily experience is that of fighting 
or swearing at one another on the slightest pretext. 


This, the richest grace of ahimsa will descend 
easily upon thé owner of hard discipline. 
New Delhi, 8-12-'47 
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REPLY TO RICHARD GREGG 


A correspondent writes: 


“Tn his letter to Mahatmaji, Mr. Richard B. 
Gregg explains that much of the recent violence is 
an expression not so much of inter-communal sus- 
picion and hatred, but rather and more deeply and 
originally, of the long pent up resentments of the 
masses because of their oppression. He seeks to give 
the present violence an economic explanation. He 
proceeds that frustration suffered in childhood gene- 
rates resentments which are suppressed and remain 
long after the person who caused the original frustra- 
tion is dead and awaits a suitable opportunity for 
explosion. His explanation cannot be accepted. What 
he says would be true if the killing had been confined 
to the classes by the masses. That it is not so 
disproves his thesis. The killing and the injury 
inflicted are on the community to which the killer 
and inflicter of injury do not belong. If one is ‘to - 
accept Mr. Gregg’s explanation of frustration, ethere 
must have been a struggle in which the classes had 
won and the masses had been ruthlessly put down. 
In that case, experience of the struggle leaves, no 
doubt, naked hatred behind. The Bengal famine with 
its heavy toll in human lives did not provoke a revolt. 

‘The home has an influence on a person. If 
neither the family nor the contemporaries show a 
person affection, he would become anti-social. 
Parental tenderness is expected from others, but when 
it is discovered with indignation that there is no 
reciprocation, the disappointed desire for tenderness 
turns into hatred and violence. It is now when 
children are torn out of their families and see 
violence and hatred that kindness is required if the 
anarchic and anti-social tendencies are to be curbed 


and they are to grow up as respectable and law- 


abiding citizens. The ethics of fatalism “has been 
responsible for making the majority of our country- 
men accept their social conditions as their unalterable 
destiny and believe riches, property and position as 
rewards of previous birth. The break in this fata- 
listic outlook has been due to the development of 
conflicting ideologies due to the advent of industri- 
alism and technique and also due to the Congress 
propaganda. There is another reason for rejecting 
what Mr. Gregg says. Hach community has deve- 
loped rules of behaviour for which there is nothing 
to be said except that they are traditional. Religion 
has succeeded to a considerable extent in curbing 
the anti- social activities. 

“The absence of tension has aan undermined 
by the insidious propaganda inculeating hatred to 
gain political ends. When once the checks have 
been removed, the step has been taken on the road 
towards madness. It has produced the present 
cataclysm and may do so in future, Its first fruits 
in practice were the massacres. What the future has 
to offer to its ghost, I do not venture to predict. 
To frame a philosophy capable of coping with men 
nurtured in hatred and suddenly found in the 
intoxication of power is the most pressing task of 
our time. Those who are in power or have influence 
must be conscious of the greater’ ends that redeem 
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man from the life of brutes. Action to be of any 
value must be inspired by vision of love, knowledge 
and delight in beauty. These are not negations. 
These are enough to fill the ‘lives of the greatest 
that have ever lived. " 


(I wonder if the correspondent has fully grasped 
the deeper meaning of Mr. Gregg’s presentation. 
The latter will answer if he chooses. —M.K.G.,] 


A -RUDDERLESS SHIPPING 
PROGRAMME 


Indian Shipping had been blasted out of existence 
by British interest in the last century or so. In the 
past few decades, thanks to private enterprise, a 
few boats have been picked up from the junk of 
leading shipping nations and salvaged into a 
“Mercantile Marine” for India. When we look at 
the needs of India’s foreign trade if it needed an 
ocean-going liner, we are at present, the proud 
possessors of only a single-man canoe! At this 
stage when India needs millions of tonnage, the 
Commerce Minister brings forward a scheme for 

three corporations of 100,000 tons! Instead of a 
_ charger fit for a well-armoured knight he presents 
a knock-kneed donkey ! 


Even this scheme displays a lack of thought or 
appreciation of organization needed. Basically, one 
may say, it displays no well-conceived idea of the 
‘future of Indian Shipping. The plan is Government 
participation in the share-holding of the corporations. 
The public as well as shipping companies can hold 
shares. The management is by agencies, but how 
the policies will be controlled, if at all, is not 
clear. Even the method of working envisaged is 
foggy. The six-point outline given is delightfully 
vague and confused leaving the reader no wiser 
than he was. We feel all this beating about the 
bush is due to not having a single-minded national 
policy and trying to combine and compromise all 
types of incompatible interests. 


The Government has to settle its economic 
policy first and foremost — then in relation to it its 
foreign trade policy will become well-defined. After 
that the policy in regard to shipping will naturally 
fall into its own sphere. When we have a clearly 
laid out programme for all key industries, we shall 
know how this shipping will be conducted — under 
monopolies, competition, nationalization or State 
control. This will open the way also to the methods 
of finding the needed finance. 


At this stage this question needs to be handled 
with care, deep thought and tact, as we are up 
against powerful foreign combines. No haphazard 
schemes will meet the situation. Shipping being one 
of the life lines of a nation’s economic activity, we 
hope the Government will bestow careful thought 


and attention on the building up of this vital 


service to the nation. Even in drafting a workable 
scheme the Government will be well advised to 
take into confidence the various interests affected 
by this industry and in consultations with them 
attempt to solve this problem. 

J. C. KUMARAPPA 
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BOARDS 


The cinema is a ubiquitous curse which has 
descended upon our people from the West, and it 
is only to be expected that the ideals of the film 
world should create a great impression upon our 
minds. And what are these ideals?* As Roger 
Maxwell writes in Film (M. Alderton Pink: The 
Challenge to Democracy, Faber and Faber, p. 64), 

‘Certain themes are implicit in most pictures 
(American and British alike, but more vividly in 
American) and might be listed as follows: 

(a) Wealth in the abstract is a good thing. 

(b) Luxury, especially associated with women 
is normal. 

(c) The full time pursuit of women by unoccupied 
businessmen and rich young rulers is normal. 

(d) The desks of high-power executives are 
always clear. 

(e) Fathers spoil their daughters with money gifts. 

(f) Men are the source of money for women. 

(g) The desirability of the night-club-with- 
cabaret life. 

(h) A sock in the jaw is an honest man’s answer. 

(i), Men should appraise women by externals, 
with close-ups of essentials. 

(j) Women should be judged satisfactory on 
the basis of desirability. 

(k) Sex is the most important sensation in life. 

(1) Women can be come-hither till you don’t 
know where. 

(m) Women may appraise men by externals 
and invite intimate attention at speed. 

(n) Things of the spirit are either funny, eccen- 
tric, charlatan or ever so wonderful. (Art is defun- 


ked as artiness, religion as mania, mysticism as a 
yearn in soft focus). 


(0) Reformers 
agitators. 


(p) Brainless patriotism is- preferable to national 
self-criticism. 


(q) To be foreign is to be under suspicion. To 
be eastern is to be horrific. 


(r) Life is a lark if you have the facilities, poverty 
is an act of star-slumming, boy gets girl is the end of 
life’s difficulties, divorce is as easy as knife, and 
riches are the reward of virtue.’ 

In the U.S. A. the Motion Picture Research 
Council reported after extensive study that four out 
of five picture . programmes are rated as unsuitable 
for children, while nearly 37% contain definitely 


injurious material. (Sings of the Times,, 19, August, 
1947, p. 4) 


Careful scientific investigation resulted in the 

following verdict published in the Parents’ Magazine: 

(a) Very young children suffer from disturbed _ 

sleep and nervous shock as a result of frequent 
attendance ; - 

(b) Children and adolescents learn at the 
movies attitudes and conduct which are in conflict 
with the morals of the community ; 

(c) Sex and gangster pictures definitely influence 
a considerable number of children towards careers 
of delinquency and crime; 


are either harmless saints or 
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(d) The great majority of movies are devoid 
of either artistic or genuine social content. 

Dr. Max:G. Schlaff, speaking of thrillers said: 

“These blood-and-thunder affairs so shock the 
delicate nerve centres of the young that trouble is 
bound to result.’’ 

It is a far cry from America to Poona. But on 
an advertisement hoarding in Poona on a single 
day, I read three picture titles as follows: 

‘Murder in the Music Hall’, ‘Wanted for 

Murder’, and ‘(Brave) Detective’. 


How to deal with this gigantic evil involving . 


crores of capital out to earn dividends at any cost, 
is the, question. If we cannot allow unscrupulous 
dealers to practise adulteration of food, can we 
allow commercial groups to degtade national life 
and character? As the answer is in the negative, 
Mr. Pink proposes the establishment of an indepen- 
dent Film Corporation similar to the B. B. C. But 
that may take time. Meanwhile the Central and 
Provincial Governments should reconstitute the 
Film Censor Boards without delay. And the public 
should organize a Motion Picture Research Council 
on on the lines of the U. S.A ee V. G. D. 


GAN! DHIJV’S POST- PRAYER SP] SPEECHES 
(Continued from p. 467) 
» KATHIAWAD AGAIN 

Gandhiji then went on to speak of Kathiawad. He 
was receiving contradictory telegrams from there. One 
said that the allegations mentioned by him on the first 
day were all true; another group said that they were 
wrong. The Congressmen had had no hand in the 
disturbances. Whatever loot and arson had taken place 
was the work of the Hindu Mahasabha and the Rash- 
triya Sevak Sangh. Today he had a telegram on behalf 
of the Hindu Mahasabha and the R. 8. 8. It- said that 
they had no hand whatsoever in the arson and _ loot. 
Surely, someone out of the three was wrong. He was 
convinced that if the Hindus had lost their’ balance 
and harassed the Muslims, they should make no attempt 
to hide it. If, on the other hand, the Muslims had 
exaggerated things in the first instance, they should 
‘ gay so openly. If it was proved that the Hindu 
Mahasabha and the R. S. S. had had no hand in the 
disturbances, he would congratulate them. He was 


trying to find out the truth. But as an individual, he 
had no authority. 


INDIANS IN SOUTH AFRICA 

Referring to South Africa Gandhiji said that India 
had not carried her point at U: N. O. Shrimati 
Vijayalakshmi Pandit had told the Indians in South 
Africa that though they had lost, it was not a defeat, 
for, India had a majority of votes, though not the 2/3 
majority which was required to get the motion through. 
She asked the Indians in South Africa not to lose 
heart. She, as a representative of the Union, could not 
go further. He went a step further and said that there 
was no question of a defeat for those who believed in 
the golden law of satyagraha. That weapon he had 
discovered in South Africa. Supposing India had won 
at U. N. O. and General Smuts had agreed to concede 
the demands of the Indians in South Africa, but the 
White population of South Africa refused to submit, 
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what could India do ? Such things were happening in 
India today. The Hindus from Pakistan and the Muslims 
from the Union were being driven out. Each Government 
declared its impotence to protect the minorities. There 
was a large number of Hindus in Bannu. They 
could not go out of their houses except at the risk of 
losing their lives. If they remained indoors, starvation 
stared them in the face. What were they to do ? He 
would repeat the same advice to them as he had given 
to the Muslims here. They should say clearly and openly 
that they would not leave their homes. They would live 
where they were born and brought up but with honour. 

South Africa was the country of the Negroes. 
Outsiders like the Boers had no greater rights than 
the Indians who had gore there. But the HKuropeans 
suppressed the Negroes and deprived the Indian settlers 
of elementary rights. It was quite proper to place 
India’s case before U. N. O. But if the U.N. O. 
would not or could not secure justice for the Indians 
of South Africa,, should not the latter fight for their 
rights ? In his opinion, they should, but not with the 
force of arms. The true and only weapon was satyagraha 
or soul force. The 
perishable. 

If the Indians in South Africa had courage and 
self-respect, they would fight for their fundamental 
rights with the force of the soul. 

Birla House, New Delhi, 4-12-47 
WHY FOREIGN PROPAGANDA ? 

Gandhiji again referred to Kathiawad in his after- 
prayer speech this evening. He said that he had received 
a telegram from Shri Shamaldas Gandhi that day and had 
received one from Shri Dhebarbhai the night before, 
both contradicting the reports of a Muslim harassment 
in Kathiawad. The former had felt hurt by Gandhiji’s 
remarks about Kathiawad and had gone from Bombay 
to Kathiawad to investigate things for himself. He had 
wired to Gandhiji that the reports about abductions of 
Muslim women were entirely false, and as far as he 
knew reports about murders were also untrue. There 
had been no disturbance of any kind after Sardar Patel’s 
visit. Before that some looting and rioting had taken 
place. He was making further enquiries and would 
submit the report to Gandhiji. 
Gandhiji, telegrams came from Iran, America and London 
saying that the Muslims in Kathiawad were being 
subjected to terrible atrocities. These foreign wires 
hurt him. He said this as a friend of the Muslims. It 
was well with them only so long as they adhered to 
truth. What would be the meaning of sending alarming 
news to foreign countries except to discredit the Union ? 
It was wrong for them to exaggerate things out of all 
proportion, and to carry on propaganda in foreign 
countries based on exaggerations. He must warn his 
friends against such practice. 

Goop NEws 

Gandhiji was then glad to turn to a pleasing news. 
He had received a nice letter from the Muslims from 
Hoshangabad. There the Sikhs had invited the Muslims 
on Guru Nanak’s birthday and assured them that they 
were friends and brothers. How he wished that the 
Sikhs and the Hindus in general would follow the lead ! 
Then they could wash out the ugly stains that tarni- 
shed the fair name of India today. 


soul was immortal, the body was 


In the meantime, said. 


~~ 
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COMMUNAL CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE in the making and an air force and these were being 
Referring to the communal “Chambers of Commerce, developed still further. He was convinced that unless 


Commerce, saying that though it had a communal 
name, its membership was opén to all. He had asked 
them how many non-Marwadis they had on the rolls. 
The European and Muslim Chambers also might make 
the same claim. The claim could not be sustained by 
having a few other members for the sake of form. Why 
should there be separate Chambers if there was no 
communal spirit behind. There was much to learn from 
the Europeans if they would stay as Indians and work 
for the good of India. Some ‘of them were expert 
businessmen. They could give their talents to India in 
the spirit of service. There was no use for exploiters. 

The letter and the report from the Marwadi 
Chamber of Commerce were in English. English was 
all right in its own place. But it hurt him to see it 
usurp the place that did not belong to it. As an Indian 
he felt ashamed that anybody should think that he 
knew more English than his own language. It was 
utterly useless to send him a letter in English when 


the writer knew Hindustani. The English report could . 


be justified only on the assumption that the Marwadi 
Chamber had an overwhelming number of members 
who were either English or English knowing. He 
hoped such was not the case if the Chamber was 
representative of Indian interests, be they even 
exclusively Marwadi. He hoped the Marwadi Chamber 
would take his remarks in the spirit in which he 
had made them. He used the incident ,to drive home 
a general truth. | 
BURMA PREMIER 

The Prime Minister of Burma had been to see him. 
He was full of humility. Gandhiji told him that 
though India was a great country geographically and 
its culture was ancient, today there was nothing for 
Burma to learn from India although India had given 
birth to Guru Nanak who taught love and _ tolerance 
for all. The Sikhs were to be friends with the Hindus, 
the Muslims and everybody. It was wrong to make a 
difference between the Sikhs and the Hindus. Master 
 Trasingh had compared the Hindus and the Sikhs 
to the nail and the nailbed. No one, he said, could 
separate the two. Gandhiji was glad to hear it. Who was 
Guru Nanak, if not a Hindu ? The Guru Granth was 
_ full of the teachings of the Vedas. Hinduism Was like 
a mighty ocean -which received and _ absorbed all 
religious truths. It was a tragedy that India and the 
Hindus seemed to have forgotten their heritage. They 
seemed to be engaged in fratricidal strife today. He did 
not want Burma to learn strife from India. They should 
forget the ugly present, which he hoped was temporary, 
and remember that India had won her freedom without 
bloodshed. He had admitted that it was not non- 
violence of the brave that India had practised. But, 
whatever it was, it had enabled a mighty nation of 
forty crores to shake off the foreign © yoke without 
bloodshed. It was the freedom of India that had 
brought freedom to Burma and Ceylon. A nation that 
had won freedom without the force of arms should be 
able to keep it too without the force of arms. This he 
gaid in spite of the fact that India hadan army, a navy 


nothing either for herself or for the world. Militari- 
zation of India would mean her own destruction as 
well as of the whole world. He reminded the Burmese 
friends that they had got their Buddhism too from 
India. He had come in touch with their. monks. Let 
Burma take the best of Buddhism from India. In _ his 
opinion the quality of the original had suffered from 
migration. He wanted Burma and Ceylon to rise to 
their highest heights. This they could do only by 
copying its best from India and omitting its obvious 
shortcomings. 


Birla House, New Delhi, 5-12-'47 

MusLIM WITHDRAWAL 

Gandhiji remarked in his post-prayer speech this 
evening that he could not read and give a reply to 
the letters which ware given to him as he came to the 
prayer ground, there and then. He could only do so 
the following day if a reply was necessary. In one of 
the letters the writer had referred to Gandhiji’s conver- 
sation with Liaquatsaheb and said that what Liaquat- 
saheb had told Gandhiji about Kathiawad was found 
to be untrue. The friend had obviously not followed his 
subsequent speeches. He had spoken of Shri Shamaldas 
Gandhi’s telegram wherein he had admitted what had 
happened and contradicted the very gross exaggerations. 
That very day Gandhiji had received a ‘telegram from 
the Muslims who had wired to him earlier. They 
admitted that there had been much exaggeration in 


their earlier ‘telegram, and what had appeared about 


Kathiawad in Pakistan papers, was incorrect. He warned 
the Muslim friends against exaggeration which would 
damage their case. What was the good of carrying on 
false propaganda in foreign countries ? They could not 
save the victims in question. The utmost that they 
could do was to punish the guilty Dominion after the 
fact. The proper thing was to trust truth to conquer 
untruth, which evil was. 


Gandhiji told the audience that he was making no 
appointments from the 6th to 13th December. The 
reason was that the Kasturba Trust, the Talimi Sangh, 
the Charkha Sangh and the A.I.V.I.A. were all 
holding meetings in Delhi during those days and Gandhiji 
wanted to be free for them as far as possible. 


CONTROLS 

Control on cloth and food would soon go, he hoped. — 
What was their duty after that? He expected the 
kisans to bring forth all the -grain that they had stored, 
and he expected the merchants not to indulge in pro- 
fiteering, so that the Government and the people and 
the permanent service might cease ‘to feel uneasy. Today 
there was apprehension in their mind. He hoped these 
fears would be falsified and that the blackmarket 
nuisance would abate, if it did not disappear altogether. 
If there was some shortage, the people would auto- 
matically exercise self-control, so that no one need starve, 
The people’s .government could not shoot all profiteers. 
In democracy the people’s will must rule and if the 
people of India had fallen so low that they would not 
do the right thing, he’did not know that the present 
Government should hold office. But his hope was that 
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with the removal of the control, the situation would 
improve all round. It would be a negation of democracy 
if the Government did everything and the people did 
nothing or thwarted the former. There was no reason 
why the kisans could not grow more food with proper 
guidance. If the Food Department would concentrate on 
ways and means of increasing production, he was sure 
there wonld be no food shortage. 

As for cloth control, Gandhiji had no misgivings. No 
one had suggested that there was not enough cotton 
in India. In addition to the mills they had ample man- 
power in India to spin cotton and weave the hand-spun 
yarn. If the millions took to hand-spinning and the 
weavers .wove hand-spun yarn, there need be no cloth 
shortage even if all the mills, somehow or other, had 
to close down. 

Birla House, New Delhi, 6-12-'47 
CONDITION OF NEIGHBOURLINESS 

The bhajan and the Ramadhun in the prayers this 
evening were sung by Shrimati Subbalakshmi, the 
famous singer from South India. Gandhiji commended 
her for the sweetness of her voice. He said that during 
prayers one must lose oneself in Rama. 

He then apologized for taking more than fifteen 
minutes over his speech the previous evening. He hoped 
to be stricter thenceforth. : 

Gandhiji then referred to a letter received by him 
the day before in which the writer héd warned him 
against the treachery of Pakistan. It was Pakistan that 
had started the mischief. The Hindus and the Sikhs 
had merely retaliated. Even if they stopped retaliating, 
Pakistan was not going to mend its ways. The property 
left behind by the Hindus and the Sikhs was lost by 
them for good. Gandhiji did nob agree with this view. 


He had said that he would not rest until every Hindu » 


and: Sikh had returned to his home with safety and 
honour. Similarly, he wanted to see every Muslim 
return to his home in the Union. The dead could not 
be brought back to life nor could the palatial 
buildings that had been burnt be restored by any 
Government. He would be content if what was left 
was returned with the land to the rightful owners. 


The Hindu and the Sikh houses and lands occupied by 


the Muslims in Lahore, Lyallpur and other places in 
Pakistan had to be vacated. And that was bound to 
happen soon if the Hindus and the Sikhs in the Union 
behaved correctly. Man was made in the image of God, 
but he was capable of making mistakes. If, however, 
he corrected his mistakes, the divine in him could 
restore him. That was what he hoped and longed for. 
The majority community in both the Dominions had 
to repent for their evil deeds and ask the forgiveness 
of the minority comimunity. They would then become 
good neighbours instead of being enemies they had. 
become. They had won their independence through 
means that were above board. The world had comple- 
mented them for so doing. Let them maintain their 
independence in the same way. If they said goodbye 
to goodness, they would not be able to keep their 
independence. People told him that the A. I. C. C. 
resolution about the return of the Hindus, the Sikhs and 
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the Muslims to their respective homes was idle talk. He 
did not believe that this was so. If the people of India 
had lost their sanity for a while, it did not mean that 
they would remain insane for ever. He had made 


Delhi the test case. If he failed here, he could not 
hope for success elsewhere. 


Birla House, New Delhi, 7-12-’47 

ABDUCTED WOMEN 
Speaking after prayers, Gandhiji referred to the 
subject of abducted women. Some Hindu women 
workers from the Union had gone to Lahore to attend a 
conference with Muslim women. Raja Gaznafarali and 
some others were present. It was said that 95,000 Hindu 
and Sikh women had been abducted in Pakistan and 
12,000 Muslim women were abducted in the Hastern 
Punjab. Some said that the figures were not quite so 
high. For him, Gandhiji said, even a single abduction 
was bad enough. How could man stoop so low? The 
lowest figure, i. e. 12,000 for either province was high 
enough. The conference agreed that all these women 
must be rescued and restored to their families. Raja 
Gaznafarali had said that both the Dominions had 
been disgraced by this episode. Who did more evil and 
who started it, were irrelevant questions when both 
the parties were agreed that these women should be 


returned. The important thing was how the evil was 
to be undone. 


Shrimati Rameshwari Nehru and Shrimati ‘Mridula 
Sarabhai had given him a brief account of the work of 
the conference. They suggested that some women were 
to go to Pakistan and some to the East Punjab and do 
the rescue work * with the help of the police and the 
military. In his (Gandhiji’s) opinion this method would 
not succeed. It was said that in some places ‘some of 
the abducted women did not wish to return. They had 
changed their religion and were married. He did not 
believe it. Such marriages and such conversions must 
be considered null and void. It was the duty of the 
two Governments to see that each one of these women 
was restored to her family. The families ‘should receive 


them with open arms. To ostracize them for having 
fallen into evil hands was inexcusable cruelty. 


25,000 women must have been abducted by at least 
an equal number of men. Were they all goondas ? Gandhiji 
discredited the hypothesis. They were men passing 
as good who had disgraced themselves. They had lost 
their balance and all sense of propriety. Public opinion 
had to be created in favour of restoration. The two 
Governments should stake their all on the rescue of 
these women. They could ask for the help of other 
individuals or organizations. But the task was so big 
that none but the Governments could tackle it. 


in 
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AHMEDABAD — SUNDAY, JANUARY 4, 1948 


Two ANNAS 


TATYASAHEB KELKAR 


(By M. K. Gandhi ) 


Friends have more than once asked me why 
I have not noticed the death of so great a patriot 
as Tatyasaheb Kelkar, especially because he was a 
political opponent and more so because J am much 
misunderstood among a school of Maharashtrians. 
These reasons made no appeal to me: the very 
reasons which according to my critics should have 
prompted my notice. | 


I conceive it to be very unseemly to notice 
pro forma such a serious event as death. But I must 
do so now, though it is late, because of the impor- 
tunity of one of my oldest friends Haribhau Phatak. 


I would at once admit that if it was usual for the 
Harijan to notice important deaths and births then 
Tatyasaheb’s death should be among the first to 
But industrious readers will have 


A, oticed that the Harijan has not followed any such 


> 


practice. Notice has depended upon my whim of 
the moment and leisure. For some time past I 
have been unable to read newspapers regularly. 


Whatever may be said to the contrary, Tatyasaheb, 
though a political opponent, I had always counted 
as a friend whose criticism was profitable. I knew 


and honoured him as the late Lokamanya’s valued 


follower. It was, I fancy, in 1919 that I pleaded at 
an A. I. C. C. meeting for a constitution for the 


Congress and said that if the Lokamanya gave me- 


Tatyasaheb and the Deshbandhu, Shri Nishith Sen, 


I would undertake to draw up one for submission 


to the Congress. Beit said to the credit of both 
the collaborators that though I submitted my draft 
to them in time, they never interfered with it. At the 
Committee that sat to consider the draft Tatyasaheb 
always offered helpful criticism. It was again at my 
suggestion that he was invariably appointed a 
member of the Working Committee. I do not 


~ remember an occasion when his criticism though 
sometimes bitter was not constructive. He was 
fearless but polite and friendly. 


I had early learnt that he was a scholarly writer 


of Marathi. It has been my regret that I never got 


the time to learn Marathi sufficiently to drink deep 
of the wisdom of the modern Marathi writers like 
Tatyasaheb -and the late Hari Narayan Apte. It 
would be churlish on my part to ignore the death 
of so great a star like Shri Narsopant Chintaman 
Kelkar in the Indian firmament. 


New Delhi, 31-12-'47 


THE PILGRIMAGE OF PENANCE 
I 


Sacred Gaya was the next item in my tour 
programme. The shooting flames of mass madness 
in the last Bihar carnage did not spare even this 
land where non-violence had its mighty birth in 


the heart of Lord Buddha. 


GAYA 


I visited Gaya towards the end of July. Up to 
Bakhtiarpur the bus travelled along the Ganga 
which runs through ‘the Province like the chief 
artery with its network of ‘tributaries. The river 
was almost always in view with its varying breadths 
carrying on its muddy and restless waters small 
sail-boats with their snow-white, swanlike bosoms. 
The heavy inky clouds no longer dripped, but nature, 
lusciously green, was dumb with expectancy. Except 
a few dirty, straggling children who looked idly on 
as we fleeted past, and a pair of lambs drenched 
and, perhaps, too frightened to run or too absorbed 
in each other, the roads were deserted. 


Abandoning the Ganga at Bakhtiarpur, we 
travelled south up to Nawada, where I was to get 
hold of the jeep, that doughty invention of science 
which simply ignored all irregularities of the Terra 
‘Firma. It was to serve me in my tour of ‘the 
villages: across the country, on kachcha roads and 
through mud and water. 


The town of Gaya with the Rajgir hills to the 
North-East, the hills of Chota Nagpur to the South 
and hills and hillocks everywhere seems like a vale 
resting in the midst of surrounding hills. The town 
kept its sanity in the last riots. Was it due to the 
“sacred influence lingering through the ages, rising 
embodied in that mighty and austere structure, 
the temple of Buddha Gaya by the side of the 
sacred and mysterious Phalgu, which is reputed to 
retain its undercurrent even when it seems to dry 
up, only seven miles from the present site of the town? 


II 
THE REFUGEE CAMPS 


As the enveloping fire advanced from the original — 
infernoes of Patna and Monghyr, hunted people 
sought refuge here. My first duty was to visit 
them. Later I visited the refugee camps of Amthua 
and Jehanabad. Here the refugees were distributed 
amongst the local population instead of being con- 
centrated at one place asin Gaya. Despite some 
differences, the lesson of all was pfactically the 
same. 
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IDLENESS 

The Gaya camp had the-usual dirt of places 
where we congregate in large numbers. This inherent 
national defect was heightened by the laziness en- 
gendered by a life of practically complete idleness 
for the last few months. Even a cat sweeps with its 
tail the place it sits on. Yet hundreds of these able- 
bodied men would wait piteously for the sweeper 
rather than sweep a few hundred yards of ground. 
It is impossible to keep such a place clean when 
nobody seems to know how to use it cleanly and 
nobody wants to lend a hand in cleaning it. 


In fact, the greatest tragedy that I noticed there 
was that their native resourcefulness, industry and 
courage, which enabled the toiling masses to bear 
through all trials cheerfully, was adversely affected. 
With hardly any education and lacking even the 
healthy urge to work for bread, the refugees had 
been completely demoralized. The roof of the shed 
they lived in badly needed repair. The contractor 
pleaded his inability to repair it quickly for dearth 
of labour. And yet there were so many able-bodied 
men who could have put their shoulders to it, and 
earned some money in the bargain! The hitch was 
that they demanded full payment while they were 
unwilling to put in the required amount of labour. 
This was the experience at other places too. 

BEGGARLY ATTITUDE 


Closely allied to this was the beggarly attitude 
which long feeding on free rations had engendered 
in the refugees. This is the greatest loss of the 
Bihar Muslims due to the last carnage. Gandhiji 
had been warning against this catastrophe right 
from Noakhali. Rations against work only should 
be given to the refugees. If it seemed cruel, it was 
being cruel to be kind. 


RATION AT CONTROLLED RATES 


The difficulty to procure rations at controlled 
rates outside has also made the refugees stick on 
piteously to the refugee camps. And they stay on 


on all sorts of pretexts. In Amthua, a strong centre 
of Muslims, lived many Muslims belonging to 


adjoining villages within a radius of a mile from 
Amthua. Some members of their families had even 
gone to live there for looking after their lands. 
Amthua’s is by no means an isolated instance. 
Singly the refugees go to their villages, sleep there, 
dine with their Hindu fellow villagers, yet they are 
afraid to go there en masse ! 


CORRUPT PRACTICES 


Where the refugees are distributed amongst the 
inhabitants of the locality, it is almost impossible 
to check their number. The family draws rations in 
the father’s name, in the mother’s and also in the 
name of the individual members. So. even though 
the individual quota is not much, the refugees are 
by no means ill-fed. The system of purdah for 
* women makes checking still more difficult. Till 
lately nobody seemed to have any idea as to the 
exact number of the refugees that were being fed. 
Refugee figures for which rations were drawn were 
highly inflated. 
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In fact, the ration business does not reflect credit 
on most. of the parties that have -handled it. Till 
lately ration and cloth distribution, in practically 
all the refugee camps, was in the hands of the 
Muslim League. The Ministry completely unnerved 
by the colossal unexpected massacre entrusted the 
entire care of the refugees to the Muslim League. 
Everything it asked for was immediately supplied. 
Nobody seemed to dare ask for accounts. Thousands 
of maunds of ration came and disappeared into the 
black market. Cloth sent for ‘distribution met the 
same fate. In the Gaya Camp itself more than 
a thousand blankets and a large number of sarees 
had been given for distribution. Today the refugees 
do not possess a single one of those. Either they 
found their way to the League volunteers or they 
were sold away by the refugees themselves. 

INJUSTICE AND HOSTILITY 

All this has created in the minds of the Hindus 
a sense of injustice and turned them -against the — 
refugees and the whole scheme of relief —a thing 
that is suicidal for succéssful rehabilitation, which — 
must be based at least on the active friendship of © 
the Hindus. The political opponents of the Govern- 
ment play upon this feeling, which is very strong 
amongst the hungry and the naked millions in this 
period of great scarcity. 

LOST THEM BEST FRIENDS 

The League did it and did it with a vengeance. 
After it had got control over the refugees, it crea- 
ted an iron-ring round them. Even those Congress 
workers who had risked their lives to save them 
were not allowed near them. Some of them were 
even implicated in cases at the instance of the 
League. Even some of the top-ranking Congress 
leaders who dared to enter the refugee camps were 
roughly handled. The reaction was bound to be 
bad. It lost to the refugees even their jbest friends. 
Only after Gandhiji’s arrival did the indifference, : 
if not in some _ instances. positive hostility, of 
Congressmen slowly begin to melt away. 

3 RESERVED AMMUNITION 

Sheltered from all healthy influences, the League 
kept them as reserve ammunition for their scheme 
of creating Muslim “pockets” in the Province, 
probably with a more sinister ultimate purpose. 
It would have at least permanently cut off the 
Muslims from the Hindu population. By playing 
on their hatred, distrust and fear they kept them 
in the camps, which were sources of huge profit 
in the bargain, while they fought on for “pockets”. 

; WORSE EVILS 

The result of this long “detention” has not only 
been the idleness and the beggarly attitude 
mentioned above. It hasled to worse evils which 
promiscuous living of idle men and women inevi- 
tably leads to. A number of these refugees do 
manage to find an occupation in the towa. But 
the money so gained is very often ill-spent. The 
vested interest that thus develops also makes them 
unwilling to go to the ‘Thana Camps’, which would 
have facilitated their final rehabilitation in their 
own villages. 
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GLIMPSES OF THE FIERY PAST 

The affected villages were visited next. The 
stories of their inaccessibility rather egged me on. 
My Sevagram training was on trial, I felt. The 
roads were katcha and broken and covered over 
with water more than knee-deep at places and the 
kRiwal soil was terribly sticky. Or there were no 
roads at all and we had to tread the narrow divi- 
ding lines between various fields requiring all our 
skill and attention to maintain our precarious 


balance, especially when it rained. We went by 


jeep, we walked or passed through fields, streams 

and streamlets and knee-deep mud on elephant back. 
SADAR SUB-DIVISION 

in the Sadar Sub-Division were visited Siswar, 

Makhdumpur, Hathiawan and Khizer Serai. Sapaneri, 

the worst affected village in the Sub-Division, 


escaped by mistake. The huge Khizer Serai Camp,° 


where people even from a large number of un- 


affected villages had congregated out of fear, had 


been cleared by the time I reached there. People 


from unaffected villages had gone home. Others 


- 


visited Hati, 


had been removed to other camps in the district. 
JEHANABAD SUB-DIVISION | 

In the Jehanabad Sub-Division, the land of 
Mathurasingh and. the Mahanth of Lohgarh, I 
Malathi, Daulatpur, Kako, Amathua, 
Bibipur and Khalishpur. At a number of these villages 
and a few others by the roadside the inhabitants 
were also addressed. 

Amused at the way I was desperately clinging 


to the ropes to maintain my precarious balance on 


the back of the elephant, my companion, the young 


_ but austere and universally respected President of 


the Thana Congress Committee told me how he 


had even slept on the elephant whilst he moved 
_ day and night for full one week in the sub-division 
_ during the last riot. 


The hymn of hate taught by the Muslim League 
for years, the direct action day and the subsequent 
Calcutta massacres and the mysterious bloody hap- 
penings of Noakhali, the elation of the League 


- leaders and the League inspired masses on hearing 


them and the seeming impotence of the Interim 
Government, had created an explosive mentality, 
which was fully exploited by misguided or interested 
people. The bubble burst in Patna and Monghyr. 
Jehanabad which was so near the bloody scenes 
of Massaurhi and Hilsa could not remain untouched. 


The rioters were joined on the way by a section 


of the local population. Many kept on joining and 
abandoning when they felt that they had looted as 
much as they could carry. The horrible scenes of 
Noakhali were repeated. There were more murders, 
but unlike Noakhali hardly any rape or conversion. 
Dip Not GO MAD 

One misunderstanding, however, needs to be 

cleared. There are so many instances where the 


. Hindus saved the Muslims and made a large scale 


evacuation of Muslims possible that one cannot 


resist the conclusion that the masses did not go 


mad. There were two gangs, one in Ghosi P. S. 
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ve ‘ive other” in “sab hdumpur P. S., who wrought 
most of the havoc. The other conclusion is, however, 
equally obvious that due to some silent sympathy 
with the rioters and lack of organization, the saner 
section of the population did not offer any 
resistance worth the name in most places. 


A BEACON LIGHT 

Though there was no organized mass resistance 
to the riotous mobs, the Congress on the whole rose 
to the occasion. Apart from the Ministers and 
Government servants, the Congress big guns toured 
the affected districts. Many small unknown workers 
saved the lives of Muslims at the risk of their own. 

One such was Sakalbabu, a simple saint-like, 
but tough Headmaster of the Hati English High 
School. With his students and some other workers 
he personally patrolled day and night the villages 
of Daulatpur, Nagama and Rasalpur until the entire 
Muslim population had been evacuated to Jehanabad. 
Inspired by his example the Hindus of Daulatpur 
were, up to the day of my visit, guarding the Muslim 
houses. One of the Muslims who met me, very 
touchingly said that even the radish that he had 
left behind had dried up undisturbed in its own 
place. And yet many Muslims were not returning 
to the place because it was unsafe! 

A TRIUMPH OF NON-VIOLENCE 

Another glorious chapter was written in Kako. 
In the morning a small’mob advanced on Kako. The 
Muslims fired killing two Hindus. They also set 
fire to a Hindu house. The Hindus also killed one 
Muslim. The Hindus were maddened. They spread 
like wild fire through the surrounding villages and 
brought back a mob with them ten thousand strong. 
But the Congress workers persuaded them to go 
back. Force at the disposal of the officers would 
have been entirely insufficient for the purpose. A 
part of the returning mob attacked Belai. But it 
is believed that they were the stragglers, who came 
a little too late to listen to and understand the 
persuasions of Congressmen. It is believed that if 
the mob of ten thousand had been allowed to go 
out of control at Kako, the loss to life and property 
would have been incalculable. Apart from Congress 
workers, the S. D. O. Jehanabad also came out 
well through the test. 
Patna, 4-11-’47 

( To: be continued ) 
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TO SIKH FRIENDS 


Seven centuries had elapsed since the advent 
of Islam in this country. The first phase of its 
propagation had finished. It had lost much of its 
original purity and simplicity. As has happened 
with all other religions of the world, fanaticism, 
bigotry and superstitions had gathered round it. 
Se too, in Hinduism true religion had become 
covered up with senseless caste distinctions, 
untouchability and a myriad superstitious beliefs 
and wrong practices. The Hindus and the Muslims 
mainly debated with each other over their respective 
forms and dogmas, ignoring the true spirit of their 
own faiths. Kabir has tersely described the religious 
condition of the times in the following lines: 


The Hindus say they love Rama, 

The Musalmans say they worship Rahman; 
Both fight with each other over words, 
None sees the common spirit. 


A number of great souls were born in this 
country to remove the crusts of useless forms and 
superstitions from both the great faiths, to exhibit 
their fundamental unity and to bring them nearer 
to each other. Among those great souls Guru 
Nanak’s name is one of the most honoured. Guru 
Nanak is rightly regarded as one of the greatest 
exponents of the Religion of Humanity which is 
also the Religion of Love. 


Guru Nanak went on pilgrimage, both to Mecca 
and Rameshwar. His entire way of life could be 
styled neither Hindu nor Muslim, or rather was a 
mixture of both. The Granth Sahib, the sacred book 
of the Sikhs, gives a true picture of the religion 
preached and practised by Guru Nanak. His religion 
was the religion of unity, the religion of love, 
a complete synthesis of both Hinduism and Islam. 
For centuries after him the saying was common 
among the Musalmans of the Frontier and even 
beyond — ‘Nanak was a Paighambar, i.e. a Messenger 
of God.” If Hinduism of that day could be 
compared to the .Ganga and Islam to.the Jamna; 
then the religion of Guru Nanak could be likened 
to the confluence of the two at Prayag. Talking 
of the equality of man and man he says: 

At first God created Light, 

Then from God’s prowess proceeded all creatures, 
The whole world is born of His effulgence, 
How can you call one good and another bad ? 


In pathetic words he has described the dissen- 
sions of the Hindus and Muslims of his day, 
and, on account of those very dissensions, he bluntly 


refused to call himself a Hindu or a Musalman. 
He says: 


The Hindu has not found the way, 
Nor has the Muslim found the way; 
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Devoid of true faith 

They both fight over the names Rama and Rahim. 
We are neither Hindu nor Musalman, 

Both are possessed by the spirit of Satan. 


The language of the Granth Sahib is from 
beginning to end a mixed language. In the very name 
of the book, Granth-is a Sanskrit word and Sahib 
an Arabic word. Looked at in this light the language 
of the Granth Sahib is true Hindustani. Among the 
names of God mentioned in the Granth Sahib the 
name Allah occures over and over again. The 
book is full of various other Persian: and Arabic 
names of the Almighty. Besides compositions by 
the Sikh Gurus, the Granth Sahib also includes 
those by a number of other saints and devotees, at 
least four of whom were Musalmans. When Guru 
Arjundeva needed somebody to lay the foundation 
stone of the Golden Temple at Amritsar, he 


‘selected for the task a Musglman fakir named 


Sain Mian Mir who performed the sacred function. 
Sikhism fully maintained this noble and _ beautiful 
character up to the end. A study of the Dasham 
Granth, which contains the compositions of the 
tenth Guru, Guru Govindsingh, reveals that in 
this matter there was no difference between the 
views of Guru Govindsingh and those of’ the 
previous nine gurus. At one, place the tenth 
Guru says: 


One styles himself a ‘mundia, the other a 
sannyasi and the third a yog?; 
One calls himself a brahmachari, and the other 
calls ‘himself a yate; 
\ One says he is a Hindu, the other says he is 
’ ‘a Musalman; 
One declares he is a member of the Rafzi sect 
’ and the other professes to be a follower of Imam Shai; 
But if you look carefully, they all belong to 
the same Man race. 
‘People call the same God by various names; 
Some call Him Karta, others Karim, some Razik 
and others Rahim; 
Yet He is all one; let none be deceived by the 
multiplicity of names. 
All are servants of the same God: He is the 
guide of all. 
All are created in His image; His light shines 
through all eyes. 


The temple and the mosque are one, the Hindu 
puja and the Muslim namaz mean the same thing. 


Mankind is one; differences are but a delusion. 


Gods, demigods, demons, gandharvas, Hindus, 
Muslims are but differences due to different countries 
and climates. 

All have the same eyes, the same ears, the 
same bodies and the same organs of speech. 

All are created out of the same elements — earth 
air, fire and water. 

Allah and Abheda are both 
same God. : 

The Puran and the Quran teach the same truths. 

All are created in the same way and all serve 
the same purpose, 


names of the 
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Yet today some of the followers of the same 
Granth Sahib and of the same Sikh Gurus raise 
objections to the taking of the name Allah or to 
the recitations from the Quran. : 

The Sikh Gurus did not alter this all embracing 
character of their faith on account of any wrong 
act committed by any one else. They could not 
possibly do so. If they had done so, Sikhism would 
not have been what it is today. The Granth Sahib 
could not be altered. The Granth, which occupies 
a place of honour among the sacred books of the 
world, and which is a true and immortal guide for 
all time, could not be altered. 


Almost all the Sikh Gurus were scholars of 
Persian and have left excellent poetical composi- 
tions of their own in that language. The Granth 
Sahib itself is a treasure house of compositions in 
various languages then spoken in this land. Steady 
and unmoved, it is an ocean of love, unity and 
harmony. Even so, many Sikh friends today try to 
shyn the Urdu language and the Persian script. 

At the gate of a Sikh gurudwara 
Bangla Sahib in Delhi I was painfully astonished 
to find the Urdu words qayam kiya translated as 
pravesh kiya in Hindi. Any visitor who reads only 
the Hindi rendering and not the Urdu or English 
may easily misunderstand the real _ significance. 
qayam kiya or aram kiya or thahre are universally 
intelligible, while pravesh kiya is obviously misleading. 
The boycott of the Urdu language, the Urdu script 
or words of common use pertaining to any language 
and all such prejudice in the matter’of language 
is contrary to the spirit of the Granth Sahib, of the 
Sikh tradition and of the. noble Sikh Panth. 


The Sikh religion lays far greater emphasis on 
justice, goodness, forgiveness, generosity and other 
moral qualities than on mere form of worship. But 
today we have to confess with shame and sorrow 
that the followers of Sikhism have in no way lagged 
behind the Hindus or Muslims in committing 
the darkest crimes which have disgraced and 
humiliated us in the eyes of the whole world. 
Throwing out helpless victims from running trains 
has been a frequent occurrence up to the beginning 
of the current month. Sikhs have been no less 
guilty in this ignoble traffic, nor have they been 
free from the vices of drink and -its attendants. 
We are writing all this with great reluctance and 
pain. We appeal to the leaders of the Sikh 
community, in all humility, to raise their voice 
against the evils. It is altogether a different matter 
to use arms against an armed opponent. There is 
bravery even in deeds of violence. But it is 
cowardice to butcher women, children, old and 
helpless people or minority groups who are not in 
a position to offer any resistance. Sin and crime 
cannot raise a nation. 

“Have the critic and the fault-finder as your 
next door neighbour, have his hut in your own 
yard,” is a well-known Sikh adage. But today some 
of the over enthusiastic followers of that noble 
cult send threatening messages even to those who 
as friends«try to point out to them their error. 


called 
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There is no room for doubt that even now, if 

the Sikh community makes up its mind. it can 
become the medium of establishing real and abiding 


unity between the Hindus and the Muslims. It 
can irrigate with pure and flowing currents of love, 
brotherliness and harmony the whole field of our 
mutual relationships. We have repeatedly said that 
if people in general and especially those of the 
Punjab, would really follow the teachings of Guru 
Nanak, they would need no other guide, bacause 
there could be none higher or nobler. In the 
present crisis the Sikh community, if it so chooses, 
can act as an Army of Peace. But it can only be 
possible if the leaders lead truly. 


New Delhi, 22-12-'47 SUNDARLAL 


INERT THAKUR BECAME A LIVING 
PRESENCE 


We started spinning just in fun as a recreation 
and a sport in which I and my chums could join. 
There were about fifty boys and girls and women 
with a sprinkling of men from three villages of 
Bhatialpur, Karatkhil, and Mogarpara to begin with. 
They were all more or less destitutes and constantly 
living under a_ pall of fear which threatened to 
shatter their nerves. The charm which saved them 
was provided by.collective Ramanama kirtan and 
spinning. 

The story of the former I must reserve for some 
future occasion. Suffice it to say that it sprang 
from an experience of intense .inner anguish and 
suffering which is of too personal and sacred a 
nature to be set down here. The effect was nothing 
short of miraculous. 

Spinning used to be done in front of a riot-— 
ruined Thakurghar on bamboo taklis, -which the 
spinners had made with their own hands. Carding 
was done by tunai, i.e. with the fingers without 
a carding bow. When seed cotton was used, gin- 
ning too was done by hand without any appliance. 
Nobody had an idea at that time as to how the 
yarn would be utilized. It was just a labour of love 
and, therefore, its own reward —a joy for ever. 

An opportunity, however, soon presented itself 
when the people of Mogarpara decided to install 
the Thakur in their Thakurghar. They wanted a 
note from me to enable them to obtain a piece of 
cloth from the Government Relief Officer for an 
asana (altar cloth). Their request made me feel. 
very sad. “ Have we come to this,” I said to myself, 
“that even our Thakur has to live on the sufferance 
of the ration office ?” “ No, we shall do better. I 
shall show you the way,” I told them. I asked 
them to collect all the takli yarn that we had spun. 
It was turned into a piece of cloth—4 cubits long 
by 26” wide overnight by a nath (scheduled caste) 
weaver of Karatkhil who is a devotee himself. 
Weaving at such short notice was made possible by 
doubling the yarn and turning it into dosuti. Not 
a thread was wasted of the very first yarn spun by 
these novices. 

In the same way, not a pie was spent on prasad. 
Thakur's favour cannot be purchased for money, I 


t 


told them. It is not a thing to be bought and sold, 
obtained by our “sweat, blood and tears”. 
For some time past we had started cocoa-nut oil 
production as a supplementary home craft. 
Necessity was the mother of invention. With rice 
selling at Rs. 28 per maund, the little boys and 
girls, who used to go to school with me and play 
with me and sleep with me, began to complain of 
empty stomachs. Their cry of distress in spite of 
their willingness to work wrung one’s heart. Cocoa- 
nut oil provided the answer. It put into the pockets 
of every man, woman. and child, who worked, 
from Re. 1 to Rs. 2/10/- per day. I suggested it 
to them that while daily they expressed oil for 
‘themselves, for one day they should do it for their 
Thakur. They agreed. Two hundred and fifty 
cocoa-nuts were accordingly purchased and distri- 
buted among various homes that evening and men 
and women and children set to work with a joy 
-and an enthusiasm which had only to be seen to 
be believed. Kitchen fires kept burning in most 
homes till 11 and 12 o’clock that night. The net 
income from the operation came to Rs. 16 and odd, 
out of which Rs. 4 went to the purchase of jaggery. 


it is 


The by-products of oil— machka and chhoba 
(butter and oil cake) were converted into delicious 
sandesh by the addition of gur and provided prasad 
at the evening ceremony in such abundance as 
hardly to leave room, in the case of many, for the 
evening meal. That left a net saving of Rs. 12 and 
odd — Daridranarayan’s gift to be enjoyed by his 
devotees: Tena tyaktena bhunjitha Wa mata yatta: 
(Enjoy by abandoning it ). : 


~The Thakurghar itself was erected mostly by 
voluntary labour. The earth for the plinth was dug 
out of the adjoining tank, thus deepening and 
improving it; the mats on which the congregation 
sat were woven by a widowed refugee sister from 
the village out of cane grown in her badi. As an 
offering and mark of homage to the deity, the 
people of the village cleared their tank of water 
hyacinth and repaired its dilapidated embankment 
by working till late in the night although several 
of them were suffering from malarial fever. 


In the place of the image of the Thakur was 
installed the Gita. After the harikirtana, I explained 
to the gathering how through their labour of love 
they had coriverted the intert Thakur into a living 
presence which would keep them, if they kept 
their covenant with Him. Their Thakur had not 
deserted them as some of them had complained. It 
was they who had betrayed their Thakur by 


bartering Him for their miserable. belongings and 


existence. They had lost Him, but He would come 
back to them and protect them if they pledged 
themselves never to let that happen again even if 
it cost them their life. They had weathered out 
the dark days of lawlessness and terror by enveloping 
themselves in the protecting mantle of Ramanama 
which they recited daily. By what they had done 
then, they had given body to their prayer. They 
were faced by a precarious future. When East 
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Bengal was constituted into a separate sovereign 
State they would have to live there as a permanent 
minority, entirely dependent for its safety and 
integrity on its innef resources. But a minority of 
one can convert itself into a majority by alliance 
with God. What they had done that evening 
indicated the way how to do it. “ Your Thakur will 
not only fill you with faith which dispels all fear, 
but also provide you with food and clothing so 
that you will never go naked or hungry if you 
continue to serve Him as you have done on this 
occasion.” i 


The pledge was accordingly taken by all by - 
observing two minutes’ absolute silence. Cocoa-nut 
oil production during that season brought them 
nearly Rs. 1600 net income in addition to the share 
capital: deposit of Rs. 905 and odd, kept on their 
behalf with their centre. 


In front of their Thakurghar, according to the 
latest report received by air mail today, 11 charkhas 
and 22 taklis are now plying daily. The total quantity 
of yarn spun so far by our spinners in five villages 
is over one maund and in a month or so, every 
one of them will have at least one piece of cloth 
prepared out of self-spun yarn. 


New Delhi, 22-12-47 PYARELAL 


Matter well Placed. 


Compost is matter well placed, whereas rubbish 
and excreta, solid and liquid, are matter misplaced 
when they are allowed to lie anyhow to the dis- 
comfort of the public and detriment to their health. 
It is a criminal waste depriving mother earth of 
her precious food. Thus says Shrimati Mirabehn in 
her leaflet reproduced in full in the Harijan . of 
23-11-47, pp. 428-429 : 


“We do not treat our Mother Earth properly. 
She does her best to feed us all, but we do not 
feed her in return. How can she sustain us, her 
children, if we do not serve her as dutiful children 
should serve a revered Mother? Year after year we 
plough, sow and reap harvests from the fields, but 
very rarely do we give any manure to the soil, and 
even what we give is usually half kachcha rubbish. 
Just as we need well-cooked food, so does the soil 
need well-prepared manure.”’ 


The curious may get a copy of the leaflet from 
her at the Kisan Ashram, Rishikesh, near Haradwar. 


New Delhi, 29-12-'47 M. K. G. 
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GANDHIJI’S ADDRESS TO DELHI 
BUSINESSMEN 
FORCE OF PUBLIC OPINION 

Addressing a meeting of businessmen at, Hardinge 
Library this afternoon Gandhiji said that he agreed 
that control of prices was unsuitable for India, 
whatever might be the case elsewhere, least on 
food or cloth. The Ministers were their servants. 
They could do nothing against the express wishes 
of the people. They would ‘not stay in office a day 
longer than the people wished. In the course of 
their struggle against the British for the last thirty- 


_two years they had shown what public opinion 


_ could achieve. The British had the force of arms to 


back them up. The present Government had no such 


thing to back them. But now they had much more 
if they had the force of enlightened public opinion. 
REASON FOR CONTROL 

The reason for control was the fear of dishonesty 
and profiteering. Why should a businessman get 
more for his labours than a lakourer for his? 
In Gandhiji’s opinion the truest control came from 
the honesty of growers, manufacturers and 
middlemen. It was up to the trading class. and mill- 
owners to dispel suspicion. The businessmen wanted 
removal of control for @¢he sake of the people and 
not for the sake of profiteering. Therefore, they 
were bound to be cent per cent honest. The 
various associations of businessmen and mill-owners 
and the general public could strengthen each 
other’s hands for the removal of control. They 
would then be the more real arm of the Government 
than the Civil Service. The Gita said, ‘ please the 
gods and they would please you.’ The devas there 


_ did not live up in the sky. They were the devas 
as women were and were called devis. Only men’s 


modesty prevented them from addressing themselves 
as devas. The men whom the Gita described as 
the devas were honest and pure of heart. Then 
would disappear all shortages. 
SELF-SUFFICIENCY IN CLOTH 
As for cloth particularly, Gandhiji was convinced 


that the people could and should prepare their own ~ 


cloth in their villages. Then and only then, crores 
spent on cloth would go in the pockets of the 
millions of villagers. That was real business. It did 
not consist in merely making money anyhow. He 
saw in the hall a placard saying that the prosperity 
of India lay in decontrol. He agreed heartily because 
of his belief in the fundamental honesty of 
businessmen. Let them not belie his faith. : 

Gandhiji said that he had heard that foreign 
cloth was on the increase and also that 
our cloth was being exported from India. In 
his opinion both things were wrong. India 
needed no cloth from outside and so long as there 
was cloth shortage in India; there should be no 
export of mill cloth. He would welcome the export 
of all Indian mill cloth if the masses would be good 
and wise enough to spin and weave in their villages. 

Another placard said, “ Beware of mill-owners’ 
tricks.”’ Gandhiji said that he went fyrther and said, 
“ Boware of all strictly.” The caution applied to 
himself, the other public men and to the business- 


men before him. 
New Delhi, 28-12-'47 
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GANDHIJI'S POST-PRAYER SPEECHES 


Birla House, New Delhi, 22-12-'47 
No DESECRATION 


Not perhaps eight miles from here is the mausoleum 
of Kutubuddin Bakhtiyarkaki Chishtisaheb which is 
reputed to be second in sanctity to the one iri Ajmer. 


Both are visited not oyly by Muslims but by thousands 
of Hindus and other non-Muslims in equal veneration. 
Hindu wrath visited the sacred place in early September 
last. The Muslims in the surroundings felt compelled to 
vacate their favourite home which had been such | for 
close on four centuries. It would be unnecessary to 
mention this tragic occurrence but for the fact that 
the place is still deserted by the Muslims, however 
much they may be devoted to the mausoleum, It be-. 
hoves the Hindus, the Sikhs, the officials immediately 
in charge and the Ministers to wipe out the disgrace 
and reinstate the place in all its original glory. What 
I have said here is equally applicable to all the Muslim 
places of worship in and around Delhi and elsewhere 
in the Union. It is high time that both the Govern- 
ments by their firm action made it clear to their 
respective majorities that they could no longer tolerate 
desecration of the places of worship, big or insignificant. . 
All damage done to them should be repaired without 
delay. : ' 
. Duty OF THE UNION MUSLIMS 

In view of the decision recently arrived at by the 
Muslim League meeting held in Karachi and in view 
of the meeting to be held in Lucknow at the instance 
of Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Muslim friends have 


been asking me whother if they were members of 


the Muslim League, they should attend the Lucknow 
meeting, whether they should also attend the meeting 
of the League members to be held in Madras and in 
any event what the attitude of the members of the 
Muslim League in the Union should be. I have no 
doubt that if they are invited specially or publicly, 
they should attend the Lucknow meeting as also the 
later meeting at Madras. At each meeting they should 
express their views fearlessly and frankly. That the 
Muslims in India find themselves in a minority without 
protection from the majority in Pakistan is no disadvan- 
tage if they at all followed the technique of non-vio- 
lence during the past thirty years. It was not necessary 
for them to have faith in non-violence to be able to 
appreciate the fact that a minority, however small it 
might be, never has any cause for fear as to the 
preservation of their honour and all that must be 
near and dear to man. He is so made that if he 
understood his Maker and himself as made in His 
image, no power on earth could rob him of self-respect 
except he himself. A dear. English friend in Johannes- 
burg, while I was fighting the mighty government of 
the Transvaal, told me that he always made common 
cause with minorities. For, he said, they were hardly 
ever in the wrong and if they were, they could be 
weaned from it without difficulty, whereas majorities 
could not be, owing to the intoxication that power 
gave them. The friend had uttered a great truth, if 
by majority we would also understand the power that 
exclusive possession of weapons of destruction gave an 
aggregate of men. We know to our cost that a handful 
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of Englishmen were able to be the majority, es ee of all poison and vie with one another in 
under their heels millions of Indians by possession of well-doing. They will be friendly to one another and 


arms which India did not have and could not know 
how to wield them even if she had. It is a thousand 
pities that neither the Hindus nor the Muslims learnt 
the lesson whilst the English power was in operation 
in our country. The Union Musligs are now free from 
the oppressiveness they were under, whilst they were 
falsely proud of the Muslim majority in the West and 
the East. If they would realize the virtue of being in 
a minority, they would know that they could now 
express in their own lives the best that is in Islam. 
Will they remember that Islam gave its best during 
the Prophet’s ministry in Mecca ? Christianity waned 
when Constantine came to it. But I must not here 
carry this argument further. My advice is based upon 
implicit belief in it. Therefore, if my Muslim friends 
do not share the belief, they will perhaps do well to 
reject the advice. 


BE OF THE CONGRESS 


In my opinion, while they should hold themselves 
in readiness to join the Congress, they should refrain 
from applying for admission until they are welcomed 
with open arms and on terms of absolute equality. In 
theory at least. the Congress has no major and minor 
communities. It has no religion but the religion of 
humanity. For the Congress every man or woman is 
equal to any other. It is a purely secular, political, 
national organization in which Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs, 
Christians, Parsis, Jews are equal. Because the 
Congress has not always been able to live up to its 
professions, it has appeared to many Muslims as a 
predominantly caste Hindu organization. Any way, 
Muslims should have dignified aloofness so long as 
the tension lasts. They would be in the Congress 
when their services are wanted by it. In the meantime 
they should be of the Congress even as I am. That 
I have an influence without being a four anna member 
is because I have served it faithfully ever since my 
return from South Africa in 1915. Every Muslim can 
do so from now and he will find that his services are 
as much valued as mine. Today, every Muslim is 
assumed to be a Leaguer and, therefore, to be an enemy 
of the Congress. 
teaching of the League. There is now not the slightest 
cause for enmity. Four months are too short a period 
to be free from the communal poison. Unfortunately 
for this unhappy land, the Hindus and the Sikhs mistook 
the poison for nectar and have, therefore, become 
enemies of the Muslims of India and have to their 
disgrace retaliated and become so even with the Muslims 
of Pakistan. I would, therefore, urge the Muslim 
minority to rise superior to the poisonous atmosphere 


and live down the thoughtless prejudice by proving by. 


their exemplary conduct that the only honourable way 
of living in the Union is that they should be full 
citizens without any mental reservations. It follows 
then that the League cannot remain a political organi- 
zation, even as the Hindu Mahasabha or the Sikh Sabha 
or the Parsi Sabha cannot. They may function as 
religious organizations for internal religious reform for 
the purpose of exploring the best and living the best 
that is in their religions. Thon they will purify the 


Such unfortunately has been the . 


thus help the State. Their political ambition can 
only be satisfied through the Congress, whether they 
are in it or not. The Congress will be a caucus when 
it thinks of those only who are in it. It has very few 
such even now. It has as yet an unrivalled position 
because it strives to represent the whole of India 
without exception. It aims to serve even unto 
this last.”’ 
Birla House, New Delhi, 23-12-47 
PRAYER TIME 

A friend had given a note to Gandhiji suggesting © 
that in view of the increasing cold, prayers might be 
held at 5 p. m. instead of 5-30 p. m. Gandhiji said 
that from the 21st December the day would be gradu- 
ally lengthened, but he would respect their wishes all 
the same. He asked those who wanted the prayers to 
be held earlier to raise their hands. A large number 
wanted the prayers earlier, there was no dissentient 
and it was, therefore, decided to put back the_ prayer 
time by half an hour. 


Non-MUSLIMS IN BAHAWALPUR 
Some people from Bahawalpur had brought placards 


to the prayer ground the day before on which was 


written: “Save the 70,000, Hindus and Sikhs of 
Bahawalpur.”’ Gandhiji was silent, so he referred to 
the subject today. Two friends saw him during the day 
in the same connection. They said that they were 
contemplating fasting before the Governor-General’s 
house till arrangements were made for the evacuation 
of the Hindus and Sikhs from Bahawalpur. Gandhiji 
said that such a step would help none. The Governor- 
General had no power today except such as he derived 
from his Cabinet. He had no longer the might of the 
British Empire at his back. Nor could he utilize his 
power as a fine warrior that he was. For the time being 
he had put it in cold storage. He nevertheless agreed 
that arrangements should be made to bring the Hindus 
and Sikhs: from Bahawalpur. It was the duty of the 
Nawabsaheb to make arrangements to send, them wher- 
ever they wanted to go outside Pakistan. Bahawalpur 
was, he understood, made principally by the Sikhs. Yet 
they and the Hindus had to suffer terribly. The Nawab- 
saheb could not disown responsibility in the matter. 
But let bygones be bygones. He appealed to the Nawab- 
saheb to make a declaration that not a hair of the 
head of any Hindu and Sikh would be touched in the 
State till arrangements were made for their evacuation, 
During the interval they should be well looked after. 
REFUGEES IN PAKISTAN 
The day’ s Statesman says: 

“ After being in the grip of a cold wave for 
three days, when. the minimum temperature 
fluctuated between 34° and 36°, Lahore had _ its 
first shower on Saturday morning. Rain fell on 
Sunday and again today, much to the misery and 
harassment of thousands of undernourished and 
scantly clothed refugees who have no hed and no’ 
roof exceptethe overcast sky above them. Taking 
a walk on the Mall yesterday, I could hear in the 
stillness of the night the moans and groans of these 


unfortunate people. 
* , * * 
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“Until a few days ago cholera was prevalent and 
from September 6 to date nearly 2,500 cases have 
ocourred in the city, about a quarter proving fatal. 
Now smallpox of a virulent type has broken 
out and on an average is causing 20 deaths every 
day. In the last three days 125 cases have been 
reported to the Health Department. 

* * 


“Outbreaks of epidemics are perhaps not 
surprising, especially when it is borne in mind that 
the most insanitary conditions still prevail here. 

* “Sweepers have been brought from Murree and 
other places but, as the Health Officer ruefully 
admitted to me today, his staff has not yet succeeded 
in getting the maximum work out of them. The 
unsightly heaps of garbage all over the city and 
the stench which greets visitors to streets and lanes 
in thickly populated parts of the city are sufficient 
to convince one that if sanitation does not improve 
soon disease is likely to take a heavy toll.” 
Gandhiji was of the opinion that it was wrong for 


_ the refugees to have servants rendering the necessary 


service. The refugees should themselves attend to them ~ 


and try to do some other work on behalf of the whole 
camp. They must turn their misfortune to the best 
account. It was the duty of both the Governments to 
see to their food, shelter and clothing, but never to 
prodzice an army of servants for them. Whether they 
were Hindus or Muslims or Sikhs, they should not 
shirk what was miscalled menial work including latrine 


cleaning, nor must they bacome lazy. People must shed 
the evil habit of thinking that sanitary work was to be 
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confined to a special class of people. The audience must - 


excuse him for showing so much care about the Muslim 
refugees in Pakistan. He could not make any such 


- unmanly distinction. 


NEWS FROM NOAKHALI 


Gandhiji then told the audience that his secretary 
Pyarelalji had come to see him from Noakhali. Pyarelalji 


and his colleagues had, in his opinion, done very good 


work there. They had stayed there at Gandhiji’s instance 


_ even at the risk of their lives, if-necessary. It had given 


great comfort and courage to the Hindus and it had also 


enabled the Muslims to realize that these volunteers 


were the -friends of all and wanted to restore peace 
and goodwill. Pyarelalji had told him of one incident 
which he* wanted to share with them in his own words: 
‘“ What may be termed the first act in restitu- 

tion in Shahpur, which was the starting point and 
storm centre during the riots and where I have 
been working for the last thirteen months in pursu- 
ance of Gandhiji’s ‘“ Do or Die” mission in Noakhali, 
was performed the other day when the local Muslims 
with their own hands removed a mosque which 
they had erected on «a site belonging to the Hindus 
out of dismantled material of the house of a_ local 
Hindu businessman. Both the dismantled material 
and the site have been restored to the rightful 

‘ owners. In a signed declaration which the leading 
local Muslims have issued, they have described the 
act as “a gesture of goodwill towards our Hindu 
brethren and a step towards their rehabilitation. ”’ 
The step was not taken without somo vigorous heart- 
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searching and even at the eleventh hour there was 
some talk of having a joint meeting of the Hindus 


and the Muslims of the locality to explore means ”’ 
of “amicable” settlement by © compromise’. But 
they at once saw the point when it was pointed out 
to them that compromise could have no place in a 
matter which called for restitution on the part of 
the majority community, specially, when it was the 
offender. Even if there were no demand on the part 
of the minority, still the majority community would 
be bound to do full redress. Before the dismantling 
commenced I told the leading Muslims that unless 
they did the restitution from their heart, I would 
- far rather that they left it alone for the time being. 
Physical restoration was nothing unless it symbolized 
a heart change and carried with it the guarantee 
of the goodwill of the majority cemmunity. On 
my part I assured them that I would not let the 
authorities use coercion on them, so long as I was 
there. They however, assured me-that they really 
meant to do the reparation from their heart and 
proceeded with the dismantling with Bismillah on 
their lips. The credit for the performance was due 
to the commendable good sense shown by the local 
Muslims and the exertions of the district officers, 
particularly the District Magistrate, who is untiring 
in his efforts to promote peace and goodwill between 
the two communities. This is not to say as yet 
that ‘‘God’s in His heaven” and “‘all’s right with 
the world” in Noakhali. The “ petty done” only 
lends hope and encouragement in regard to the | 
“undone vast’, which has yet to be tackled. ”’ 


Tf all in India and Pakistan followed this example, 
the shape of things would be changed in no time. The 
key to the solution of the tangle lay in everyone 
following the best in his own religion and entertaining 
equal regard for the other religions and their followers. 


Birla House, New Delhi, 24-12-47 
WAS It NON-VIOLENCE ? 


In his post-prayer speech this evening Gandhiji 
said that some Sikh friends had been coming to see 
him. And he had seen some newspaper cuttings. There © 
seemed to be a general impression that he had become 
an enemy of the Sikhs. They would not have worried | 
much about that but for the fact that his word seemed 
to carry weight with the world outside India. The 
world thought that India had won her independence 
through non-violence and if it was so, if was a unique 
thing in history. How Gandhiji wished that it was so! 
But he had already said that it was not. The cowardly 
or the weak and the lame of heart could never practise 
non-violence. ~ The physically disabled could always 
practise non-violence if they had the grace of God. 
He had blindly thought that the Indian fight was 
non-violent. But the events that had taken place lately 
had opened his eyes to the fact that theirs was passive 
resistance of the weak. If Indians had really been 
bravely non-violent, they could never have indulged in 
the acts of which they were guilty. They had _ before 
them the instance of Prahlad, the twelve year old boy, 
who had alone stood up against the might of the king, 
his father. He would rely on none but God. 


————————————————— 
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MigerAGE D ANGE 

Gandhiji said that he could not but laugh at the 
anger of the Sikh friends. They attributed to him many 
things that he had not said. He made no distinction 
between the Hindus, the Sikhs and the Muslims. 
He had eriticized the Sikhs for their drink habit and 
for the atrocities that they were reported to have 
committed. That did not mean that all the Sikhs had 
acted in the wrong manner. Nor did it mean that the 
Hindus could be absolved. As they were a virile race, 
he certainly expected more from them. He had freely 
acknowledged their many merits if he had pointed out 
their faults. Those who tried to minimize or overlook 
cruel deeds done were enemies of the Sikhs; not he, 
who owned no enemy. Whatever he had said, he had 
said as a staunch friend. He was not unaware of the 
lofty teachings of the Granth Sahib. The Sikh friends 


should never fear that they would ‘be misjudged by 
the world because of what he had: said. 


CHRISTMAS GREETINGS 

Gandhiji next referred to the Christmas day of the 
morrow. It was a festival for the Christians as 
Deepavali was for the Hindus. He did not think that 
either festival was meant for indulgence in drinks, 
dances and imerry-making. These were holy days 
making one examine oneself and do better next year. 
He offered greetings to all Christian friends in India 
and outside and hoped that they would enforce in their 
own lives the teaching of Jesus Christ. He warned the 
Hindus, the Muslims and the Sikhs against entertaining 
any ill-will towards the Christians, who were a minority 
in India. Nor should they entertain any wish about 
converting them to Hinduism, Islam or Sikhism. He 
did not believe in such conversions. He wanted. the 
Christians to be good Christians, the Muslims to be 
good Muslims, the Sikhs to be good-Sikhs and the 


Hindus to be good Hindus under all circumstances. 
That to him was real conversion. 


He had seen in the newspapers that in view of the 
fact that State patronage to Christianity or any 
other religion would not be given, 75% of the Churches 
in India would have to be closed down. Gandhiji said 
that religion could never be served through money. 
‘The Christians should rejoice that an artificial prop 
was being removed. God was omnipresent. Our bodies 
. were the real temples rather than buildings of stone. 
The best place for congregational worship for any 
religion in his opinion was in the open with the sky 
above as the canopy and mother earth below for the 


floor. Every individual was the protector of his own 
religion against the whole world. 


Birla House, New Delhi, .25-12-’47 © 
THE QUESTION OF KASHMIR 
In his post-prayer speech this evening Gandhiji 
talked of Kashmir. He said that he had seen in the 
newspapers some reference to an arbitration over the 
issue of Kashmir. Were the Union and Pakistan always 
to depend on a third party to settle their disputes ? 
How long would they go on quarrelling ? 
There was some talk about the division of Kashmir. 
It was fantastic. It was more than enough that India 
had been divided into two. One would have thought it 
impossible for man to divide » country which God had 
made one. Yet it had happened and the Congress and the 
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League had both tacked upon e aad for different 
reasons. But that did not mean that the process of 
dividing should be further extended. If Kashmir was 
to be divided, why not other States ? Where would 
this process end ? 

It was said at first that Kashmir was attacked by 
raiders. But as time went on, it became clear that 
Pakistan was at the back of the attack. He had a 
passage of an Urdu daily, the Zamindar, read out to 
him that day. In that the Muslims were openly invited 
for recruitment and join the jehad (crusade). Abuses 
were showered all round. He knew Maulana Zafar Ali 
Khan during the Khilafat days. In those days too he 
could curb his tongue with difficulty. Now evidently 
he seemed to have no check on his tongue or pen. Did 
he mean that the Hindus, the Muslims and the Sikhs 
were to be perpetual enemies ? Whatever the provoca- 


tion, Gandhiji advised the Hindus and the Sikhs not 
to retaliate. 


The facts seemed to be that Pakistan was at the 
back of the attack on Kashmir. The Union troops had 
gone there at the call of the people of Kashmir as 
well as the Maharaja to help them in defending the 
beautiful valley. He considered Sheikh Abdulla to “be 
the real head of Kasmir. Everyone who had been to 
Kashmir had told him what an unrivalled hold the 
Sheikhsaheb had on the Muslim masses and the few 
non-Muslims in Kashmir. 


Prince could remain one esos as the titular head even 
as the English king was. 


THE JAMMU INCIDENT 

He had heard of the murders of numberless Muslims 
and abduction of Muslim girls in Jammu. The Maharaja- 
sgaheb must own the responsibility. The Dogra troops 
were under his direct control. He had not yet become 
the mere constitutional head and, therefore, he must 
be held responsible for all the acts, good or bad, of 
people under his rule. Sheikh Abdulla had been to 


Jammu and had tried to allay passions. He would 
advise the Maharaja to step aside along with his 


Minister in view of what had taken place in Jammu 
and give the fullest opportunity to Sheikh Abdulla and 
the people of Kashmir to deal with the situation. Such 


a graceful act would become him as the head of a very 
great and important State in India. 


PRIDE OF PAKISTAN 
Pakistan was proud of being the biggest Islamic 
power in the world. But they could not be proud of 


themselves unless they ensured justice to every single 
Hindu and Sikh in that State. 


If Pakistan was to become a worthy State, let them 
and the Union representatives sit down and thrash out 
the Kashmir affair as they had already done in the case 
of many other things. If they could not do so, why 
could they not choose from among themselves good, 
true- persons who would direct their steps ? The first 


step was an open and sincere confession of past lapses. 
Hearty repentance broke the edge of a guilt and led 


the way to proper understanding. The Congress Govern- 
ment could never stand for the Princes against their 
people. It could only deal with the Princes as trustees 
of their people. 
RECALLING GHAZNAVI 
Gandhiji next referred to an Urdu magazine published 
in the Union wherein was a verse to the effect that 


In these days an Indian 


ip es 
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everyone was talking of the Somnath temple that day. But 
in order to avenge the happenings in Junagadh a new 
Ghaznavi would have to come from Ghazni. It had 
deeply hurt Gandhiji. How could any Muslim worth 
the name in the Union entertain such thoughts ? Why 
should he not be proud to associate himself with the 
act of the renovation of Somnath ? He hoped that no 
true Muslim would be proud of the acts which are 
imputed to Mahmood Ghaznavi. He had pledged his life 
to secure safety for the Muslims in the Union. He 
would not swerve from his pledge, because he believed 
in returning good for evil. He asked the Hindus and the 
Sikhs not to be carried away by passions. But he asked 


his Muslim friends not to make the task of reconcilia- 
tion more difficult than 


if was. He would not have 
referred to the mischievous couplet but for the fact that 
it was to be found in an important publication. 

Birla House, New Delhi, 26-12-'47 


In his post-prayer speech this evening Gandhiji 


- informed the audience that the prayer next day would be 


=a 


_ ‘their lives. 


held at a village about eleven miles away from Delhi. 
There was a Panchayat established there and he was 


told that people from that part would gather there to 
take part in the prayer meeting. 


TIBIA COLLEGE 

Gandhiji then talked to them about the Tibia College 
at Delhi. I6 was an institution conceived and founded 
by the late Hakim Ajmal Khan. Hindu and Muslim 
princes as woll as the people had subscribed to the funds. 
Unfortunately, the Hindus and the Sikhs had, after 
the 15th of August last, come to look upon the Muslims 
as enemies. But it was not so in the past. Muslim 
and non-Muslim students received training there. There 
were Muslims and non-Muslims among the trustees, the 
late Dr. Ansari being one of them. The college gave 


trained students in the Aywrvedic; the Unant and the 
- Western systems. Today the college had no students. 


Ié was situated in Karol Bagh and the Muslims 
could not enter the locality except at the risk of 
It was a problem to find out which 
locality was safe for the Muslims today. Some Hindu 


‘friends had been to see him that day. They wanted to 


know what was to become of this college. Gandhiji 
considered it a matter of sorrow and shame that the 
college should be in that condition. He was trying to 
do what he could in the matter. He pleaded with the 


5 Hindus and the Sikhs not to work for their own destruc- 


tion. He who worked for the ruin of another was bound 
to ruin himself. That was the law of life. He begged 
of them not to ruin themselves and their religion. 
ABDUCTED WOMEN 

Gandhiji next talked to them of another subject 
which could bear repetition. Several thousand Hindu 
and Sikh girls had been taken away by Muslims. The 
whereabouts of a few were known, but there were 
large numbers about whom he knew nothing. When 
contacted some were reported to have said that they 
did not wish to return. They were afraid that they would 
‘not be accepted back by their society. Their husbands, 
parents and friends would look down upon them. 
Gandhiji wanted to say, with all the emphasis at his 
command, that society should welcome those girls back. 
Some of them were pregnant. It was no fault of theirs. 
Their children, when born, should be treated with 
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the same regard and respect as any other children. The 
religion of these children would be that of the mother. 
On growing up they were to change it if they wished. 
If any such girl came to him she would be treated 
by him as any other girl in his party. To castigate 
these girls, for haying fallen a victim to the lust of 
some monster, was less than human. No shame 


attached to them. 

Gandhiji had been told that many Muslim girls had 
been abdueted in Patiala and Kashmir and other places 
by Hindus and Sikhs. Some of them were girls from 
well known families. If voice could reach the 
places where these girls were, he would strongly 
advise the guilty parties to restore them without delay. 


There was no doubt that they would be accepted back 
by their -families. 


his 


No BARGAINING 

He had heard that some Hindu and Sikh girls were 
with a Muslim Pir, who said that they would not be 
ill treated in any way, but that they would not be 
returned till the Muslim girls were returned. . Could 
there be a bargain in such matters ? Both sides should 
rescue and return the abducted girls at the earliest 
opportunity, irrespective of what the other side was 
doing. Thensalone could they hope to live as_ respect- 
able and respected citizens. Otherwise, they would 
become a nation of forty crores of goondas. A society 
that tolerated such crimes would be judged according 
to the pattern of its goondas. 
Sammalka village (near New Delhi), 27-12-47 

CONSISTENCY IN THOUGHT, WORD AND ACTION 


Saturday evening prayer meeting was held at village 
Sammalka where a Panchayatghar had been built: He 
was presented with garlands at the entrance. An 
address was also presented. Addressing the gathering 
after prayers, Gandhiji said that the meeting was held 
for prayers. At such a meeting garlands, addresses and 
shouts were out of place. He would have been pleased 
if they had omitted them. They had mentioned truth 
and non-violence in their address, but if they did not 
practise those virtues, there was no point in talking 
about them. On the contrary, mere mention of them 
was harmful. Ever since his return from South Africa 


he had visited thousands of villages. He knew how 


these addresses were prepared. Someone wrote it out 
and someone else read it parrotwise and that was the 
end of it. There must be consistency between one’s 
thoughts, words and actions. Driving away the minority 
community or ill treating them did not fit in with the 
profession of ahewmsa. Independence did not mean that 
people. could act in any way they liked. Could anyone 
pray for and work for the freedom to commit murders 


and tell-lies ? That would be surrender to Satan 
instead of God. 


DUTY OF THE PANCHAYAT 
Gandhiji congratulated them on having built a 
Panchayatghar. Unless they did the work of the 


- Panchayat, the effort would be a waste of time and 


labour. Distinguished travellers from the world came 
to India in the days of yore from China and other 
countries. They came in quest of knowledge and put 
up with great hardships in travelling. They had reported 
that in India there was no theft, people were honest 
and industrious. They needed no locks for their doors. 
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In those days there was no multiplicity of castes as 
at present. It was the function of the Panchayats to 
revive honesty and industry. If he asked them after 
one year, would they show a clean record and would 
they show that they had no court save their Panchayat ? 
It was the function of the Panchayats to teach the 
villagers: to avoid disputes, if they had to settle them. 
That would ensure speedy justice without any 
expenditure. They would need neither the police nor 
the military and they would not need to trouble Shri 
Randhavasaheb except as a friend. 
CATTLE IMPROVEMENT 

Then the Panchayat should see to cattle improve- 
ment. They should show steady increase in the milk 
yield. Our cattle had become a burden on the land for 
want of care. It was gross . ignorance to. blame the 
Muslims for cow slaughter. Gandhiji held that it was 


the Hindus who killed the cattle by inches through — 


ill treatment. Slow death by torture was far -worse 
than outright killing. 
ENRICHING THE SOIL 

The Panchayat should also see to an increase in 
the quantity of foodstuff grown in their village. That 
was to be accomplished by properly manuring the soil. 
The Compost. Conference recently held in Delhi under the 
inspiration of Shrimati Mirabehn had told them how the 
excreta of animals and human beings mixed with rub- 
bish could be turned into valuable manure. This manure 
increased the fertility of the soil. Then they must see 
to the cleanliness of their village and its inhabitants. 
They must be clean and healthy in body and mind. 

BE AN IDEAL 

Gandhiji hoped that they would have no cinema 
house. People said that the cinema could be a potent 
means of education. That might come true some day, 
but at the moment he saw how much harm the cinema 
was doing. They had their indigenous games. They 
should banish intoxicating drinks and drugs from their 
midst. He hoped that they would eradicate untoucha- 
bility if there was any trace of it still left in their 
village. The Hindus, the Muslims, the Sikhs, the Parsees 
and the Christians should all live as brothers and sisters. 
If they achieved all he had mentioned, they would 
demonstrate real independence and people from all over 
India would come to see their model village and take 
inspiration from it. May God crown their endeavours 
with success.. 


Birla House, New Delhi, 28-12-'47 


MEETINGS IN THE OPEN 

In his after-prayer speech this evening Gandhiji 
told the audience that he had been to attend a meeting 
of businessmen in Delhi at the Hardinge Library. There 
was a very big crowd round the building. The hall was 
too small for the surging mass of people. When there 
was a noted man expected to address meetings, he 
would advise their being held under the canopy of the 
sky on a wide maidan so that all who cared could 
join. If they were noisy and would not allow the 
meeting to be held, the meeting would disperse without 
doing its business in the open. And if the people became 
used to outdoor life, they would be spared the headache 
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of finding houses for thousands and thousands, They 
could stay outdoor for most of the time or.else build 
thatched houses for themselves in the open. 
REMOVAL OF CONTROLS 

Gandhiji was daily receiving telegrams and letters 
congratulating him on the removal of controls. It had 
a miraculous effect all round and the prices had gone 
down. Although the control on cloth wa® still there, 
the prices of towels etc., he was told, had gone down. 


The businessmen knew that he (Gandhiji) was merely — 


voicing the opinion of the millions when he said that 
the controls should go. The goods of black market were, 
therefore, coming into the open market and selling at 
reasonable prices. He was told, too, that there was plenty 
of sugar to be had. The price was Re. | per seer and it 
was lowered to As. 15 and even As. 14 very often. He was 
told that the removal of the control had brought much 
relief to the people. He could take no credit for what 
was happening in the matter of controls. The real credit 
went to the masses whose wish he was voicing. If his 
personal voice had any effect, the unseemly communal 
trouble would have ceased long ago. In this matter they 
dubbed him as a visionary and a madcap. He knew 
that they were wrong and he was right. If he had 
been right and practical on many occasions in the past, 
why was he unpractical in this matter of life and death ? 
Tulsidas had said that the essence of religion was 


mercy and forgiveness. That was exactly what Gandhiji 
had been asking them to follow. 


‘Returning to the matter of controls, Gandhiji said 
that the controls on cloth, fire-wood and.petrol should 
also be removed forthwith. He had dealt with cloth 
control at the meeting of businessmen. As for firewood, 
people were not going to consume more firewood than 
necessary, if the control was removed. Removal of the 
control could not adversely: affect the poor in the 
matter of firewood. It was the control on petrol that 
was hitting them hard on all sides because he under- 
stood that it hampered road transport. They did not have 
enough railway transport. To make new railways and 
wagons was along time project. They did not need new 
railways. The removal of the control on petrol would_ 
make it wholly unnecessary. Swift road transport of 
foodgrains, cloth and salt would lower the prices of 
those articles. The salt tax had gone and yet salt had 
become more expensive than before. It was partly due to 
transport difficulty and partly due to some bungling about 
contracts. A few contractors were said to be fattening 
at the expense of the consumers. The evil must be 
rectified. The people should be taught to prepare salt 
wherever they could. He held that it was the easiest 
thing to do, now that salt was free. 
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AN ALL-IN FAST 


.Two prominent Muslim Leaguers were relating 
_to Gandhiji how the Indian Union Musalmans were 
- eager to join the Congress. Gandhiji felt hurt. “I 
do not like this stampede to join the Congress,” 
‘he told them. “ They should —it is their right to 
join the Congress. But the time for it in my opinion 
is not yet. I would rather. that they waited till the 
Congress was ready to.welcome them with open 


call 


* arms. Today, that warmth is lacking. Under the. 


_ circumstances, it would be best for them to serve 
the Congress. from outside Seven as I am doing.” 


To another Muslim friend he remarked: that he 


, Sey 


would stand up for Hindustani as the national 
language: in spite of the decision of the Constituent 
Assembly to the contrary, even if he stood alone. 
Nor can I forget the moral indignation with which, 
talking about the accession of an Indian State; he 
told another Muslim leader that if it involved the 
sacrifice of any moral principle he would not care 
if,— leave alone that State—the whole of the 
Princely order acceded to Pakistan in preference 
to the Indian Union. ~ xs 
3 An India reduced in size but purged in spirit 
4 might still be the nursery of the non-violence 
of the brave and take up the moral leadership of 
the world, bringing a message of hope and delive- 
ance to the oppressed and exploited races. But 
an unwieldy, soulless India would merely be an 
imitation, and a third rate imitation at that, of the 
Western military States, utterly powerless to stand 
up against their onslaught. He had no desire to 
- outlive the India of his dreams. “ We are steadily 
losing ‘hold on Delhi,” he remarked to still another 
friend, expressing his concern about the communal 
stuation in Delhi. “If Delhi goes, India goes and 
' with that the last hope of world peace.” It was 
intolerable to him that a person like Dr. Zakir 
- Hussain, for instance; or for that matter Shaheed 
. Suhrawardy should not be able to move about in 
4 Delhi as freely and with as much safgty as himself. 
~ When a deputation of the Muslims of Delhi waited 
! upon him setting forth to him their grievances, -he 
immediately arranged a meeting between them and 
important Cabinet members in his presence and 
later the police chief saw them and promised them 
the fullest redress. But his agony continued. 

That did not mean ‘that he was indifferent to 
the sufferings of the minority community in the 
other Dominion. On the contrary, their sufferings 
only accentuated his impatience. He would have 
liked to be able to go to their succour — in Sind, in 
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the Western Punjab, in the N. W. F. P. But with 
what face, with what confidence could he go there 


when he could not guarantee full redress to the- 


Delhi Muslims ? He felt helpless and helplessness 
he has never put up with in all his life. 

And so from the depths of his anguish came 
his decision to fast.. Unlike some of his previous 
fasts, it is an all-in fast. As he has already stated 
it came to him in a flash. It left no room for 
argument, so much so that he gave no inkling of 
what was passing in his mind to Sardar Patel and 
Pandit Nehru who saw him only a couple of hours 
before the announcement of the fast yesterday. 


“T have a lot to say against your undertaking 


the present fast,’’ wrote @ Correspondent in a note - 


addressed to him on getting the news of his decision 


to fast, “ but I have had no previous warning..... 


My main concern and my argument against your 
fast is that you have at last surrendered to im- 
patience, whereas the mission which you have 
undertaken is essentially one of infinite patience. 
You do not seem to have realized what a tremen- 
dous success you have achieved by your inexhaustible 
and patient labour. It has already saved lakhs upon 
lakhs of lives and could save many more’ 
still. But your patience seems to have suddenly 
snapped. By dying you will not be able to realize 
what you would have realized by conserving your 
life. I would, therefore, beseech you to pay heed 
to my entreaty and give up your fast.” 


To this Gandhiji replied: “I am not prepared 
to concede that my decision to undertake the fast 
was hasty. It was quick no doubt. ... The statement 
was of the nature of heartsearching and prayer. 
Therefore, it cannot be dubbed as “hasty” in any 
sense of the term..... ; 

-“T @id not need to hear any arguments as to 
the propriety of the fast. The fact that I did listen 
to arguments only bespeaks my patience and 
humility.... . 

“Your worry as well.as your argument are of 
no use. You are, of course, my friend and a high- 


minded friend.at that. Your concern is natural and 


I esteem it, but your argument only betrays 


impatience and superficial thinking. I regard this . 


step of mine as the last word on patience. Would 
you regard patience that kills its very object, as 
patience or folly?® 

“T.cannot take credit for the results that have 
been achieved since my coming to Delhi. It would 
be, self-delusion on my part to do so. Mere man 
cannot judge as to how many lives were really 
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saved by my labours. Only the Omniscient oe All- 
Seeing God can do that. Does it not betray sheer 
ignorance to attribute sudden loss of «patience to 
one who has been as patience personified right 
from the beginning of September last? _ 

“Tt was only when in terms of human effort, I 
had exhausted all resources and realized my utter 
helplessness that I put my head on God’s lap. That 
is the inner meaning and significance of my fast. 
If you read and ponder in your mind the epic of 
Gaiendra Moksha, you might be able properly to 
appraise my step. 

‘The last sentence of your note is a charming 
token of your affection. But your affection 1s rooted 


in ignorance or infatuation. Ignorance does not. 


cease to be ignorance® because of its repetition 
among persons, no matter how numerous they are. 

“So long as we hug life and death it is idle to 
claim that it must be preserved for a certain cause. 
‘Strive while you live’ is a beautiful saying, but 
there is a hiatus in it. Striving has to be ina 
spirit of detachment. ; 


‘Now you will understand why I cannot accept’ 


your counsel. God sent me the fast..He alone will 
end it if and when He wills. In the meantime it 
behoves us all to believe that whether He pre- 
serves my life or ends it, it is equally to the good 
and we should act accordingly. Let our sole prayer 
be that God may vouchsafe me strength of spirit 
during the fast so that the temptation to live may 
not lead me into a hasty or premature termination 
of the fast.” 

On a- previous occasion when the late Ali 
brothers had complained and asked him if it was 
not a breach of loyalty to his colleagues not to have 
consulted them before deciding to go on a.twentyone 
days’ fast, his reply was that it was not, for had 
not he and his colleagues pledged their loyalty to 
God? How could he be guilty of disloyalty to them 
while keeping his covenant with God? But both 
the Sardar and Pandit Nehru in the present case 
were far more understanding and full of sympathetic 
insight. Neither they, nor the Maulanasaheb and 
other friends and colleagues who saw him later, 
tried to strive with him but set about to tackle 
the problem constructively. 

“Brave deeds and not vain laments — should be 
our motto,” remarked Gandhiji to a sister who 
came to seek guidance. Equally characteristic was 
his reply to a Sikh friend, who saw him soon after 
the commencement of the fast yesterday. “ My: fast 
is against no one party, group or individual exclu- 
sively and yet it excludes nobody. It is addressed 
to the conscience of all, even the majority community 
in the other Dominion. If all or any one of the 
groups respond fully, I know the miracle will be 
achieved. For instance, if the Sikhs respond to my 
appeal as one man, I shall be wholly satisfied. I 
shall go and live in therr midst in the Punjab for 
they are a brave people and I know they can set 
an example in non-violence of the brave which 
will serve as an object lesson to all the rest.” 

New Delhi, 14-1-'48 PYARELAL 
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were members of the ruling race and the 
their subjects. 
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-REFLECTI ONS ON SIND 


Sind is known to be the land of Sufis. Shah 
Abdul Latif and Sami, Bekas and Bedil, Bhagat 
Kanwar and Dalpat have flourished in Sind and 
left in immortal verse their message of unity in 
diversity, of love and harmony exemplified in their 
own lives. The current of Sufi thought has trickled’ © 
down to the mass mind and until recently, Hindus 
and Muslims were found worshipping in tbe same 
shrines and participating in a fraternal spirit in 
the same festivals. In almost every home, the 
Hindus worship Guru Nanak who taught fellowship 
of faiths. They are not caste-ridden and are known 
for:their culture and catholicity all over the country. 
Untouchability as such hardly exists. Unhappily 
they lack cohesion and organized unity, but 
even this failing seems to have a sort of a 
causal connection with their cosmopolitan outlook 
and their comparative freedom from narrow 
communalism and provincialism. 


Since 1937, however, with the introduction of 
provincial autonomy, the province has been drawn 
into the vortex of power politics. Communal 
electorates — that deadly gift of Britain, to India 
—not only widened the gulf between the Hindus 
and the Muslims but drove a wedge into the ranks 
of each community. Extremists ‘on either side, in 
their lust for power, began to woo the ignorant 


’ masses and inflame their minds against the forces 


of nationalism. After the general election of 1946 
the Congress entered into a coalition with a 
sprinkling of Nationalist Muslims and though this 
coalition commanded a small majority, the pro- 
League British Governor invited the leader of his 
favourite party to form the Government. The 
position of the League Government was, however, 
precarious and it, therefore, moved cautiously. At 
the same time the League leaders used their power 
to consolidate their influence with Muslim 
masses and when a fresh appeal .-was made 
to the electorate early in 1947, the League 
party was returned with an absolute majority. It 
then threw off its mask and adopted a blatantly 
communal policy in all spheres — legislative, 
administrative and executive. With the announce- 
ment of the partition plan, the middle and upper 
class Muslims began to feel and behave as if they 
Hindus . 
s. Sind became the first citadel of 
Pakistan and Karachi received the dubious honour 
of being selected as the capital of the new State. 
The earlier pronouncements of Quaid-e-Azam Jinnah — 
following his appointment as Governor-General, 
stirred new hopes —not unmixed with doubts and 
fears—in the minds of the Hindus. The situation, 
however, soon changed for the worse and the 
‘holocaust in the Punjab and Quetta brought matters 
to a head. Quaid-e-Azam Jinnah and his lieutenants 
now began to speak of an Islamic State and the 
hopes of the minorities for just and honourable 
treatment, based on common citizenship, were 
dashed to the ground. There was an outbreak of 
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communal frenzy in September, the target of a-tick 
being the Sikhs of the Nawabshah. District. This 
had its inevitable repercussions on the Hindus and 
the exodus of the Hindus and the Sikhs began. The 
position was aggravated by wanton attacks on 
innocent passengers in trains, humiliating searches 
of evacuees and unlawful seizure of houses in the 
capital of Pakistan. So far out of a total of thirteen 
lakhs, over three lakhs of Hindus and Sikhs have 
migrated, the majority of these being original 
residents of adjacent provinces and States who had 
settled in the hospitable regions of Sind. The stream 
of migration continues, but it is hindered by lack 


_of transport facilities. The Sind Government has 


also begun to realize that the wholesale evacuation 
of the Hindus will upset the economy of the 
province, but unlike the Government of the Indian 
Union, it does precious little to protect the minorities 
beyond issuing a spate of verbal assurances. Instead 
of putting down the lawless elements, it threatens 
to dismiss Government servants who send away 
their families on the charge of disloyalty ! Without 
creating peaceful conditions it bans the migration 


of sweepers and washermen under the Essential 


_ This note, is however, confined to Sind an 


‘Services Ordinance and issues warrants. of. arrest 


against the Harijan workers! On the top of. all 
this have come the recent attacks, without any 
provocation, on innocent Hindus. and Sikhs in 
Hyderabad and Karachi, attended by large scale 
killing and extensive loot. It must be confessed to 
our shame that the plight of our Muslim brethren in 
several parts of the Indian Union is equally sad and 
our hearts go out to them no less in the inhuman 
suffering inflicted on them by our co-religionists. 

4 it 
cannot be gainsaid that Hindus and Sikhs can 
no longer live in. peace and honour in that 
province. 


No wonder, therefore, that even Gandhiji who 
is devoting every ounce of his energy to the 


restoration of normal conditions in both the Domi-. 


nions has been forced by the compulsion of events 
to take a realistic view of the situation and has 
in his recent post-prayer talks underlined the 
urgency of evacuating the Hindus and Sikhs from 
Sind. The Government -of India should, before it 
gets too late, take energetic measures, with what 
co-operation it can get from the sister Dominion, 


to provide full facilities for the immediate evacua- . 


tion — on a voluntary basis though — of the Hindus 


_and the Sikhs from Sind, special attention being paid 


to the poorer classes including the Harijans who 
are exposed to the danger of forcible conversions. 
We have the right. to demand this. We have made 
no mean contribution to the winning of Indian 
freedom. We now feel, not without reason, that 
we have been left in the lurch as a result of the 
acceptance of partition’ by the Congress. Hence we 
demand, not as charity but as a right, that the 
Congress Government should rise to the occasion 
and accept courageously the logical consequences 
of the, division. It should immediately proceed 
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‘same rights and responsibilities as the 
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only for the 
rehabilitation 


to arrange on a planned basis not 
evacuation but for the relief 
of members of the minority communities who wish 
to migrate to the Indian Union. As visualized in 
the recent A. I. C. C. resolution such plans should 
take into account the social and cultural affinities of 
Sind to the province of Bombay and the adjoining 
States for be it remembered, Sind was not long ago 
an integral part of Bombay and until yesterday, 
its educational institutions were affiliated to the 


Bombay University. 


and 


To the people of the Indian Union also, who 
had the good fortune to be born on this side of 
the border, we have a friendly appeal to make. We 
love Sind and love Mother India as well. It would 
be a wrench to us to be uprooted from our homes 
but our honour and safety leave us no other alter- 
native. We now ask that all displaced Indians from 
Pakistan be welcomed as equal citizens — with the 
original 
residents of the Union—and not treated as un- 
wanted intruders. All of us must get rid of narrow 
provincialism which, like communalism, threatens 
to disrupt the unity of the Union. 


At the same time the Sindhi Hindu must learn 
to adapt himself to the new conditions and to 
merge his life in the life of the province or State 
in which he is placed. He cannot both eat the cake 
and have it. Above all, he must strive to preserve 
intact the rich heritage of Sufi culture and refuse 
to lose his balance in the prevailing turmoil, as 
unhappily he did in Ajmer. The upper class Hindu 
must once for all shed snobbery and superiority 
complex and scrupulously refrain from _ offering 
pugree to monopolize housing accommodation to 
the prejudice of the just rights of the poor. He 
may not expect anything like the degree of comfort 
to which he was used. And all of us must prove 
our mettle and work hard in co-operation with 
our neighbours to contribute to the prosperity of 
the motherland and thus help to lighten the colossal 
burdens so suddenly thrown on her in the infancy 
of her freedom. 


New Delhi, 11-1-'48 P. B, CHANDWANI 


. Racing and Betting 


A correspondent from Madras writes a pathetic 
letter on the subject of betting on the race-course 
and holds that the two go together. If betting 


-went, horse racing probably would fall flat. It is 


wholly unnecessary: for the sake of the love of 
horse flesh to have horse races and all their 


attendant excitement. They pander to the vices of 


humanity and mean a waste of good cultivable soil 
and good money. Who has not witnesséd as I have, 
the ruin of fine men caused by the gamble on the 
race-courses? It is time to leave alone the vices 
of the West and to strive to adopt the best that 
it has to give. ) 

New Delhi, 12-1-'48 M. K. G. 
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HOW DEMOCRACY WORKS 
(By M.:K. Gandhi) 


A valued correspondent has written to me two 
letters, one issuing a timely warning about the 
ill effects of hasty decontrol and the other about 
the possibility of an outbreak of Hindu-Muslim 
riots. I have dealt with both the letters in a letter 
which has become unexpectedly argumentative and 
gives my view of democracy which can only come 
out of non-violent mass action. I, therefore, repro- 
duce the letter below without giving at the same 
time the letters to which it is in answer. There 
is enough in the answer to enable the reader to 
know the purport of the two letters. I have pur- 
posely refrained from giving the name of my 
correspondent and the scene. of action, not because 
the letters are confidential, but because nothing is 
to be gained from disclosing either : 


“ You still write as if you had the slave mind, 
though the slavery of us all is abolished. If 
decontrol has produced the effect you attribute 
to it, you should raise your voice, even though 


you may be alone in doing so and your voice 


may be feeble. As a matter of fact you have 
many companions and your voice is by no means 
feeble unless intoxication of power has enfeebled 
it. Personally, the bogey of the shooting up of 
prices by reason of décontrol does not frighten 
me. If we have many sharks and we do not 
know how to combat them, we shall deserve to 
be eaten up by them. Then we shall know how 
to carry ourselves in the teeth of adversity. Real 
democracy people learn not from books, not from 
the government who are in name and in reality 
their servants. Hard experience is the’ most 
efficient teacher in democracy. The days of 
appeals to me are gone. The cloak of non-violence 
which we had put.on during the British regime is 
no longer now necessary. Therefore, violence 
faces us in its terrible nakedness. Have you also 
succumbed or you too never had non-violence ? 
This letter is not to warn you against writing to 
me and giving me your view of the picture, but 
it is intended to tell you why I would swear by 
decontrol even if mine was-a solitary voice. 


“Your second letter about Hindu-Muslim 
tension is more to the point than the first. Here 


too you should raise your voice openly against 


any soft Handling of the situation or’smug satis- 
faction. I shall do my part but I am painfully 
conscious of my -limitations. Formerly I 
could afford to be’ monarch of all I surveyed. 
Today I have many fellow monarchs, if I may 
still count myself as such. If I can, I am the 
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least among naee The first dave of democracy 
are discordant notes which jar on the ear and 
give you many headaches. If democracy is to 
live in spite of these killing notes, sweet concord 
has to rise out of this seefingly discordant 
necessary lesson. How I wish- that you would 
be one of the masters who would contribute to 
the production of concord out of discord ! 


“You will not make the mistake of thinking 


that your duty is finished when you have 
apprised me of the situation in yout part of the 
country. ” 

New Delhi, 11-1-’48 


URDU HARIJAN 
( By M. R. Gandhi ) 


Two weeks ago I hinted in the Gujarati 
columns that the MHarijan printed in the Urdu 
script was likely to be stopped as its sale was 

i . F \ F- e 
steadily dwindling. Apart even from financial 
considerations, I saw. no meaning in publishing it, 


_if there was no demand for it. The dwindle to me 


was a sign of resentment against its publication. 
I would be foolish if I failed to profit by it. 


My view remains unalterable especially at this 
critical juncture in our history. It is wrong to 
ruffle Muslim or any other. person’s feeling when 
there is no question of ethics. Those who take the 
trouble of learning the Urdu script in addition to 
the Nagari, will surely lose nothing. They will gain 
a knowledge of .the Urdu script, which many of 
our countrymen know. If it was not ‘for cussedness, 


_this proposition, will be admitted without any 
_ argument. The limitations of this script in terms 


of perfection are many. But for elegance and grace 
it will equal any script in the world. It will not 
die so long at least as Arabic and Persian live, 
though it has achieved a status all its own without 
outside aid. With a little adaptation it can ‘serve | 
the purpose of shorthand. As a_ national script, if . 


it is set free from the bondage of orthodoxy, Is) 


capable of improvement so as to enable one to 
transcribe Sanskrit verses without the slightest 
difficulty. 


Lastly, those who in anger boycott the Urdu 
script, put a wanton affront upon the Muslims of * 
the ‘Union who, in the eyes of many Hindus, have 
become aliens in their own land. This is copying : 
the bad manners of Pakistan with a vengeance. 


invite every inhabitant of India to join me in a 


stern refusal to copy. bad manners. If they will 
enter the heart of what I have written, they will 
prevent the impending collapse of the Nagari and 
Urdu editions of the Harijan. Will Muslim friends 
rise to the occasion and do _ two things — subscribe 
fo, the Urdu edition and diligently learn’ the Nagari 
script and enrich their intellectual capital ? 


New Delhi, 11-1-'48 
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and the N. W. F. P. ate. ahh dente ra vinalinreniid 
the applications of people from Bahawalpur were being 
rejected on the plea that they were State subjects. 
) They said that Sardar Patel had issued orders that 


there should be no discrimination of this sort, but 


still it was going on. Gandhiji could not believe it. He 


was sure that if any such thing had happened, it 


4 must have been the result of some misunderstanding 
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Z at Bahawalpur during the day. 
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somewhere. He would gladly inquire and tell their 
spokesman if he called in the next day. The members of 
both the deputations were restrained in their statements. 
Birla House, New Delhi, 9-1-'48 
NEED FOR BRAVERY AND PATIENCE 

In his after-prayer speech on Friday ‘evening Gandhiji 
said that he had met the head pujari of the mandir 
. He had narrated to 
Gandhiji how a large number of the Hindus’ took 
shelter in the temple when the massacre started. 
They weré not safe in this either and so they had 
fled by the back door along with the pwari. He. said 
that he had tried to save as many men and women 
as he could, but he could not save all. He appealed to 


Gandhiji to do something for those left behind: Gandhiji: 


assured him that he was doing all that was possible for 
one man. He had no power. The country having been 
divided into two, one dominion could not very well 
interfere with the working of the other. Times were such 
that each one of them must have utmost bravery- and 
utmost patience. No one could dishonour men and 
women who were ready to lay down their lives for 


their honour and virtye. Death must come sooner or® 


later. He appealed to them to shed all fear and have 
faith in God. He was AN Powerful and not a blade of 
grass moved without His will. 
PROBLEM OF Hovusinc ACCOMMODATION 

‘Some refugees had been to see him during the day. 
They were better off than many and had been able to 
bring away some money with them. Some Muslim 
friends of theirs had a house in Delhi. 
Delhi and told their Hindu friends from Pakistan to 
occupy their house at Delhi. Now the Government had 
asked them to vacate it. The Government had the right 


_ to requisition any house. But they must see that the 


lawful occupants got some housing accommodation in 
its place. They could not ask them to go and sit on 
_ the road-side. The Government had to turn out those 
who had forcibly occupied Muslim houses. But the case 


he had mentioned was different and required different 


treatment. 
A MISUNDERSTANDING 


Gandhiji then referred to a letter in which the 
writer said that Gandhiji had remarked about a week 
ago that in Bombay people were getting one seer of 
rice per day in rationing. The friend said that the 
quantity was not one seer but one quarter per day. 
Gandhiji feared that the writer had made a mistake. 
If memory did not betray him, he had mentioned one 
geer per week. This was less than a quarter seer per day. 
How could any one get one seer of rice a day in these 
days of rationing ? 

WuHy AT BIRLA HOUSE ? 

Another friend had written to him that many 
poor people could not come to attend his prayers on 
the Birla House grounds. He asked why Gandhiji 
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was not staying at the Bhangi Colony as_ before. 
Gandhiji had explained the reason on bis arrival at 
Delhi. But he would repeat it. When he arrived in Delhi, 
Delhi was like a dead city. The riot had just broken 
out and the Bhangi Colony was full of refugees. The 


Sardar, therefore, decided to put him at the Birla House 
if the Bhangi Colony 
was vacant now. he did not think it 
would be right for him to shift there. His main object 
in staying in Delhi was to give to the Muslims what- 
ever comfort and aid he could. That object was served 
better by. his staying at the Birla House. The Muslim 
friends felt safer in coming here than in the poor 
quarters of Delhi. Moreover, it was much easier for 
members of the Cabinet to come to see him at the 
Birla House as most of them were staying close by 


instead. Gandhiji did not know 
Even if it was, 


They were all very busy men and going to the Bhangi 


Colony would require much more time than coming to 
the Birla House. 
"GENTLEMEN THIEVES 

He appealed to the peoplé to maintain peace in the 
Capital of India. He had heard that there were many 
thieves and thugs, who went about Delhi dressed as 
gentlemen. Such a state of affairs should be remedied 
without delay. 
Birla House, New Delhi, 10-1- 48 

NEED FOR DISCIPLINE 

Prior to Gandhiji’s post-prayer speech on Saturday 
evening, a man in sadhu’s clothes stood up and wanted 
to read a note that he had written for Gandhiji. 
Gandhiji asked him to deliver the note to him, but 
the sadhu insisted on being allowed to read it in front 
of the audience there and then. It was after some 
argument that he at last sat down. In his speech 
Gandhiji said that it was an indication of the present 
deterioration that men who claimed to be sadhus, who 
claimed to practise restraint in all walks of life and 
studied the holy scriptures, should behave in that 


' fashion. It was good that the friend had sat down in 


the end, but why should he have needed any persuasion 
and argument ? 
To BAHAWALPUR FRIENDS » 


As Gandhiji had walked to the prayer ground, the 
refugees from Bahawalpur had staged a demonstration 
and shouted slogans asking for help for the 70,000 
Hindus and Sikhs left behind in Bahawalpur. They ~ 
became perfectly quiet when Gandhiji sat down for the 
prayers. Gandhiji commended their example ¢o all. He 
had been told that the people from Bahawalpur would 
disturb the prayer meeting that day. He had not 
believed it and according to his expectation they had 
maintained perfect silence during the prayers. It pleased 
him to note how peaceful the prayer gathering these 
days were. The sufferers from Bahawalpur had given 
expression to their anguish in a restrained manner. He 
knew their sufferings. He assured them that everything 
possible was being.done for the Hindus and the Sikhs of 
Bahawalpur. He had the word of the Nawabsaheb that 
though he could not bring the dead back to life, the 
remaining Hindus and Sikhs could live there in peace 
and safety. No ong would interfere with their religion. 
The Union Government was also alive to its duty 
and was doing all that was possible. He wanted them 
to bear in mind, that there was a far larger number 
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of the Hindus and the Sikhs in Sind ‘ankalan a Tages 


number of Harijans. They did not feel safe there. He. 


had just read a telegram from Sind saying that what 
had taken place in Karachi was far worse than the 
newspaper reports led one to believe. His advice 
to them all was not to lose patience and courage. 
They should never accept defeat. The word defeat ”’ 
should be deleted from their dictionary. For that it 
was necessary that they should curb their anger and 
patiently think out their duty under the circumstances. 
He had been explaining it to them every day. 
IRAN AND INDIA 

Gandhiji then told the audience that the representa- 
tive of Persia had been to see him that ‘day. The 
Ambassador said that India and Persia had been very 
-old friends, and that they were from the same Aryan 
stock. India, he added, was the biggest power in Asia 
and they felt great in India’s greatness. The visitor 
wanted Persia and India to be bound in ties of 
genuine friendship. Gandhiji reminded the audience 
that Gurudev (Tagore) had been to Persia at their 
invitation and had been very pleased at what he saw 
there. He had said, “the Persians are our own people.” 
The Persian Ambassador was anxious that the relations 
- between India and Persia should not become strained 
in any manner. Gandhiji asked him what made him 
think of such a possibility. Then hetold him that some 
Tranis had been molested and even killed in Bombay. 
People had gone mad. In the frenzy of the moment, 
some people might have injured some of the Iranis too 
as Muslims. But the Iranian Ambassador had "assured 
him that the Bombay Government had taken prompt 
action to put down the trouble. He was very satisfied 
with the attitude of the Provincial as well as the 


’ Central Government. On behalf of his own Government, - 


he assured India that although there were some people 
who wanted trouble in view of the exaggerated reports 
of the happenings in India, the Persian Government 


was watchful and. did not wish to lose India’s friend- - 


_ ship on any account. He said that the Hindu, Muslim 


“and Sikh traders in Persia were baler in pee peace 
° and amity so far. 


EXERCISE YOUR OWN JUDGMENT 

Lastly, Gandhiji réferred to a friend’s letter saying 
that although many people had congratulated him on 
removal of controls, the measure was not an unmixed 
blessing. Gandhiji advised him to share his thoughts 
“with the people. After . all Gandhiji’s eyes, ears and 
hands were the people. He had to rely on 
what they told him. Therefore, ._ he could not ignore 
large numbers of letters and telegrams welcoming 
removal of controls. He did not beliéve that they were all 
inspired by selfish motives. However, he did want to 
know the other side too. He advised the people not to 
take anything for granted because he advocated it. If 
their own experience told them otherwise, they should 
stick to their own-judgment ,in defiance of twenty 
Mahatmas. Then alone will they be able to make 


good the independence (if one could call it by that 
name) that had come to India. 


Birla House, New Delhi, 11-1-'48 ; 
PEACE IN PRAYER MEETINGS 
Today being Sunday, a much larger number attended 
the prayer meeting. The women and children were very 


noisy. Bee Bi prayers s Gandhifi said that it was 
only the day before that he had congratulated them on 
maintaining perfect peace during the prayer meetings. 
If the women must talk or if they had not trained 
their children to keep quiet during prayers, they should 
stand away from the rest so as not to disturb the 
prayer gathering. God was omnipresent and omnipotent. 
He was all merciful and long suffering. It was unbe- 
coming to abuse His generosity by creating a disturbance 
in the prayer meetings. There was no fun, he said, in 
their coming to see the old man or merely to hear his 
voice. If they found some sense in what he said, they 
should try to practise it in their own lives. 
A LETTER FROM ANDHRA 
Gandhiji then referred to a letter from Andhra. He 
gave the following relevant extracts from the letter : 
“IT hate to point out the’ shortcomings of an 
individual, but to shut one’s eyes to the terrible 
consequences of the rot set in in the individuals of 
an organization like the Congress, noble in its origin 
and admirable in its achievements, would be heinous. 
This rot in the Congress is that of the peoples’ 
representatives in the legislative bodies of the pro- 
vinces who are the: prototype of the rank and_ file. 
They are vociferous about stopping the. wide-spread 
corruption, but. they themselves resor$ to worse 
corruption. They take money from the people to get 
licences of every description, indulge in black 
marketting of the worst type, trade on the ignorance 
of the masses, and corrupt the sources of justice, and 
force the administrative machinery to get transfers for 
the administrative personnel. The people are crushed 
between these two sets of people. Two hundred and 
fifty of these legislators let loose on the people in a 
province without opposition are, in my opinion, the 
worst plague. Is it after all for replacing the White 
rapacity by the Black’ that many noble souls who 
are no more with us suffered and sacrificed everything 
worth living for in their lives ? There must be an 
escape out of this morass. If these legislators are 
not so numerous, the evils would be less. Fifty 
‘members in the lower house and half that number 
in the upper house for each province which is going 
to be smaller on the linguistic basis would reduce 
the nuisance. Will the. constitutionalists embody 
this principle of less the ‘number the better in the 
constitution of our country and save us from the 
rapacioug legislators and incidentally from top heavy 


expenditure ?”’ 
APPEAL TO PARTIES 


He had a confirmatory letter from an old and aged 
Andhra friend from Andhra. Gandhiji appealed to all 
whether Congressmen, Socialists or Communists to live 
and work for the good of India. If they all ran after 
power, where would India be? They should think of 
the interests of the country rather than their own or 
of those of their friends. 

SvuICIDAL TENDENCY 

' Gandhiji then mentioned the visit from some Muslim 
friends. They asked how long they were to put up with 
pin-pricks. If the Congress could not protect them, they 
should say so in plain language so that: the Muslims 
might go away and be spared the daily insults. and 

possible physical violence. Those sane were speaking 
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for the Delhi Muslims in general. Gandhiji advised 
them to hold their place. He wanted all Nationalists 
not to mix religion with politics. They were Indians 
first and last in all secular matters. Religion was a 
personal affair of the individual concerned. Times were 
hard. In Pakistan the Muslims had gone mad and had 
* driven away most of the Hindus and the Sikhs. If the 
Hindus in the Union did likewise, they would spell 
their own ruin. To try to suppress another was always 
suicidal, All right-thinking men should work against 
this tendency. 
Birla House, New Delhi, 12-1-'48 
Gop THE SUPREME COUNSELLOR 

One fasts for health’s sake under laws governing 
health, fasts as a penance for a wrong done and felt 
as such. In these fasts, the fasting one need not believe 
in ahimsa. There is, however, a fast which a votary 
of non-violence sometimes feels impelled to undertake 
by way of protest against some wrong done by society 
and this he does when he as a votary of ahimsa has no 
other remedy left. Such an occasion has come my way. 

When on September 9th I returned to Delhi from 
Calcutta, it was to proceed to the West Punjab. But 
that was not to be. Gay Delhi looked a city of the 
dead. As I alighted from the train I observed gloom 
on every face I saw. Hyen the Sardar, whom humour 
and the joy that humour gives never desert, was no 
exception this time. The cause of it I did not know. 
He was on the platform to receive me., He lost no 
time in giving me the sad news of the disturbances 
that had taken place in the Metropolis of the Union. 
At once I saw that I had tobe in Delhi and ‘do or die’. 
There is apparent calm brought about by prompt 
military and police action. But there is storm within the 
breast. It may burst forth any day. This I count as no 
fulfilment of the vow to ‘do’ which alone can keep me 
from death, the incomparable friend. I yearn for’ heart 
friendship between the Hindus, the Sikhs and the 
- Muslims. It subsisted between them the other day. Today 
it ig non-existent. It is a state that no Indian patriot 
worthy of the name can contemplate with equanimity. 
Though the Voice within has been beckoning for a 
long time, I have been shutting my ears to It, lest it 
may be the voice of Satan otherwise called my weakness. 
T@never like to feel resourceless, a satyagrahi never 


should. Fasting is his last resort in the place of the: 


sword — his or other’s. I have no answer to return to 
the Muslim friends who see me from day to day as to 
what they should do. My impotence has been gnawing 
at me of late. It will go immediately the fast-is under- 


taken. I havé been brooding over it for the last three: 


days. The final conclusion has flashed upon me and it 
makes me happy. No man, if he is pure, has anything 
more precious to give than his life. I hope and pray that 
I have that purity in me to justify the step. 


WorRTHY OF BLESSING 


I ask you all to bless the effort and to pray for me 


and with me. The fast pegins from the first meal 
fomorrow. The period is indefinite and I may drink 
water with or without salts and sour limes. It will end 
when and if I am satisfied that there is a reunion of 
hearts of all the communities brought about without any 
outside pressure, but from an awakened sense of duty. 
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The reward will be the regaining of India’s dwindling 
prestige and her fast fading sovereignty over the heart 
of Asia and there through the world. I flatter myself 
with the belief that the loss of her soul by India will 


mean the loss of the hope of the aching, storm-tossed 


hungry world. Let no friend, or foe if there. be 
one, be angry With me. There are friends who do: not 
believe in the method of the fast for the reclamation of 
the human mind. They will bear with me and extend 
to me the same liberty of action that they claim for 
themselves. With God as my supreme and sole coun- 
sellor, I felt that I must take the decision without any 
other adviser. If I have made a mistake and discover 
it, I shall ‘have no hesitation ‘in proclaiming it from 
the housetop and retracing my faulty step. There is little 
chance of my making such a discovery. If there is 
clear indication, as I claim there is, of the Inner Voice, 
it will not be gainsaid. I plead for all absence of argument 
and inevitable endorsement of the step. If the whole 


of India responds or at least Delhi does, the fast 
might be soon ended. 


No SOFTNESS 
But whether it ends soonor late or never, let there 
be no softness in dealing with what may be termed as a 
crisis. Critics have regarded some ‘of my previous fasts as 
coercive and held that on merits the verdict would have - 
gong against my stand but for the pressure exercised 


and 


_by the fasts. What value can an adverse verdict have 


- resistance however implacable. 


_ when the purpose is demonstrably sound? A pure fast, 


like duty, is its own reward. I do not embark upon it 
for the sake of the result it may bring. I do so because 
I must. Hence, I urge everybody dispassionately to exa- 


mine the purpose and let me die, if I must, in peace. - 


which I hope is ensured. Death for me would be a 
glorious. deliverance rather than that I should be a 
helpless witness of the destruction of India,* Hinduism, 
Sikhism ‘and Islam. That destruction is’ certain if 
Pakistan ensures no equality of status and security of 
life and property for’ all professing the various ‘faiths 
of the world and if India copies her. Only then ‘Islam 
dies in the -two Indias, not in the world. But Hinduism 
and Sikhism have no world outside India. Those who 
differ from me will be honoured by me’ for their 
Let my fast quicken 
conscience, not deaden it. Just contemplate the rot that 
has set in in beloved India and you will rejoice to think 
that there is an humble son of hers who is strong 
enough and possibly pure enough to take the happy. 
step. If he is neither, he is a burden.on earth. The © 


sooner he disappears and clears the Indian atmosphere 
of the burden the better for him and ‘all concerned. 


I would beg of all friends not to rush to Birla, 
House nor try to dissuade me or be anxious for me. 
I am in God’s hands. Rather, they should turn’ the 
searchlights inwards, for this is essentially a testing 
time for all of us. Those who remain at their post of 
duty and perform it diligently and well, now more so 
than hitherto, will help me and the ‘cause in every 
way. The fast is a process of self-purification. 

CALL TO SELF-PURIFICATION 

I told you yesterday of two letters from Andhra. 

One was from the aged friend, no other than Desha- 


bhakta Konda Venkatappayya Garu. I give here extracts 
from it : 
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“The one great problem, apart from many 
other political and economic issues of very compli- 
cated nature, is the moral degradation into which 
the men in Congress circles have fallen. I cannot 
say much about other provinces, but in my province 
the conditions are very deplorable. The taste of 
political power has turned their héads. Several of 
the*M. L. A.s and M. L. Cs are following the 
policy of make hay while the sun shines. Making 
money by the use of influence, even to the extent 
of obstructing the administration of justice in the 
criminal courts presided over by Magistrates. Even 


the District Collectors and other revenue officials. 


do not feel free in the discharge of their duties on 

account of the frequent interference by the M. L. A.s 

\ and M. L. Gs on behalf of their partisans. A 

strict and honest officer cannot hold his position 

, for, false reports are carried against him to the 

Ministers who easily lend their ears to these 
unprincipled self-seekers. 

‘““Swaraj was the only all absorbing passion 

which goaded men and women to follow your 


leadership. But now that the goal has been reached, 


all moral restrictions have lost their power on 
most of the fighters in the great struggle who are 
joining hands even with those who were sworn 
opponents of the national movement and who, now 
for their personal ends, enlist themselves as Congress 
members. The situation is growing intolerable every 
day with the result that the Congress as well as 
‘the Congress Government have come into disrepute. 
The recent municipal elections in Andhra had 
proved how far and how fast the Congress is losing 
- its hold upon the people. The municipal elections 


in the town of Guntur were suddenly ordered to 
be stopped by an urgent message from the Minister 


for Local’ Bodies (Madras) after every preparation 
was made for carrying on elections. Only a nominated 
-eouncil was in power for, I believe, the last ten 
years or more and for nearly a year now the 
municipal administration has been in the hands of 
a Commissioner. Now the talk prevails that the 
Government would soon nominate councillors to 
_ take charge of the municipal affairs of this town. I, 
old, decrepit, with a broken leg, slowly limping on 
crutches within the walls of my house have no 
axe to grind. I no doubt entertain certain strong 
views against some of the Provincial and District 
Congress Committees now stand divided. And I 
have made no secret of my views. 
“The factions in the Congress 
money-making activitiesof several of the M. L. A.s 
and M. L. C.s and:the.weakness of the Ministers 
have been creating a rebellious spirit amongst the 
people at large. The people have begun,to say that 
the British Government was much better and they 
are even cursing the Congress. ” 
Let the people of Andhra and the other Provinces 
measure the words of this self-sacrificing servant of 
India. As he rightly says that the corruption described 


by him is no monopoly of Andhra. He could only give 
first-hand evidence about Andhra. Let us beware. 


My Bahawalpur friends I have asked to be patient. 
Sardarsaheb saw me only at noon. Being silent and 
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preoccupied, I could say or write nothing. Shri Shankar 
from his office was too busy to come so that I could 
not place your case before him and possibly save -the 
Sardar’s precious time. 
Birla House, New Delhi, 13-1-'48 

Gandhiji attended the prayers as usual this evening. 
He warned the audience against being surprised that 
he had walked to the prayer ground as usual, A fast 
weakened nobody during the first twentyfour hours 
after a meal. It did good generally to everybody who’ 
fasted occasionally for twentyfour hours. , 

The day following it might be difficult for him to 
walk to the prayer ground. But if they were eager to 
attend the prayers all the same, they could come and 
the girls would recite the prayers with them even 
though he was not present. 

BAHAWALPUR REFUGEES 

Gandhiji then éabacrea to his written message of 
Monday. In that he had said that Shri Shankar of 
Sardar Patel’s department would not come to see him 
because Shrimati Manibehn had said thathe was busy. 
She informed him that there was some misunderstanding. 
She had only said that Shri Shankar could not come 
at 2 p. m. but he could at some other time. He was 
sorry that he did nét correctly catch the message or 
forgot it. He had not taken it amiss that he was busy 
the whole day. He would not expect Government 
servants to go to private persons. As it was, Shri 
Shankar was. ready to oblige him another time. He 
mentioned this incident only to console the Bahawalpur 


refugees. 
Wuo Is BLAMEWORTHY ? 


A question was asked as to whom Gandhiji considered 
blameworthy for the fast. He blamed no individual or 
community. He -did believe, however, that if the Hindus 
and Sikhs insisted on turning out the Muslims from 


Delhi, they would be betraying India and unpet own 


faiths. And that hurt him. . 

Some people had taunted him that he had sympathy 
for the Muslims only and that he had undertaken the fast 
for their sake. They were right. But all his life he had 
stood, as everyone should stand, for minorities or those 
in need. Pakistan had resulted in depriving the Muslims 
of the Union of pride and self-confidence: It hurt him 
to think that this was so. It weakened a State which 
kept or allowed any class of people who had lost self- 
confidence. His fast was against the Muslims too in the 
sense that it should enable them to stand up to | 
their Hindu and Sikh brethren. In terms of the 
fast Muslim friends had to work no less than the 
Hindus and the Sikhs. Thus they were in the habit of 
singling out Pandit Nehru and him for praise and by 
contrast blaming Sardar Patel. Some twitted the Sardar 
for his remark that Muslim Leaguers could not become 
friends overnight. They should not blame him, as he 
did not, for the remark. Most Hindus held this view. 
What he wanted his Muslim League friends. to do 
was to live down the Sardaxs- remark and by their 
conduct, not declarations, disprove it. Let it be 
remembered that* Panditji though he had not the same 
method and manner as the Sardar claimed him as his 
valued colleague. If the Sardar was an enemy of the 
Muslims, Panditji could ask him to retire. The Sardar had 
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. TO THE PEOPLE OF GUJARAT 
0 
The Men and Women of Gujarat, 

I am dictating this from my bed early on 
Wednesday morning. It is the second day of the 
fast though twentyfour hours have not _ been 
completed since the fast commenced. It is the last 
day of posting for this week's Harijan. Hence, I 


have decided to address a few words in Gujarati to 
the people of Gujarat. 


I do not regard this fast as an ordinary fast. I 
have undertaken it after deep thought and yet it 
has sprung not from reasoning but God’s will that 
rules men’s reason. It is addressed to no particular 


section or individual and yet it is addressed equally 


to all. There is no trace of anger of any kind 
behind it nor the slightest tinge of impatience: 
But behind it is the realization that there is a time 
for everything and an opportunity, once missed, 
never returns. Therefore, the only thing that now 
remains is for every Indian to think as to what 
his or, her duty in the present hour is. Gujaratis 


are Indians. So, whatever I write in Gujarati is 
addressed equally to all the people of India. 


Delhi isthe Metropolis of India. If, therefore, 
we really in our hearts do not subscribe to the 
two-nation theory, in other words, if we do not 
regard the Hindus and the Muslims as constituting 
two distinct nations, we shall have to admit that 
the picture that Delhi presents today is not what 
we have envisaged always of the capital of India. 
Delhi is the Eternal City, as the ruins of its fore- 
runners — Indraprastha and Hastinapur testify. It is 
the heart of India. Only a nit-wit can regard it as be- 


- longing to the Hindus or the Sikhs only. It may sound 


harsh but it is the literal truth. From Kanya Kumari 
to Kashmir and from Karachi to Dibrugarh in 
Assam, all Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs, Parsis, Christians 
and Jews who people this vast sub-continent and 
have adopted it as their dear motherland, have an 
equal right to it. No one has a right to say that 
it belongs to the majority community only and that 
the minority community can only remain there as 
the underdog. Whoever serves it with the purest 


_devotion must have the first claim. Therefore, any- 


one who wants to drive out of Delhi all Musalmans 
as such must be set down as its enemy No. 1 and 
therefore, enemy No. 1 of India. We are rushing 


.towards that catastrophe. It is the bounden duty 


* 


of every son and daughter of India to take his 
or her full share in averting it. 


What should we do then? If we would see Sut 
dream of Panchayat Raj, i. e. true democracy 
realized, we would regard the humblest and lowest 


Indian as being equally.the ruler of India with the 
tallest in the ‘land. This presupposes that all are 


pure or will become pure if they are not. And 
purity must go hand-in-hand* with wisdom. No 
one would then harbour any distinction between 
community and community, caste and out-caste. 


Everybody would regard all as equal with oneself 
and hold them together in the silken net of 


love. No one would regard another as untouchable. 
We would hold as equal the toiling labourer and 


the rich capitalist. Everybody would know how to 
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earn an honest living by the sweat of one’s brow 
and make no distinction between intellectual and 
physical labour. To hasten this consummation, we 
would voluntarily turn ourselves into scavengers. 
No one who has wisdom will ever touch opium, 
liquor or any intoxicants. Everybody would observe 
swadeshi as the rule of: life and regard every 
woman, not being his wife, as his mother, sister or 
daughter according to her age, never lust after her 
in his heart. He would be ready to lay down his 
life when occasion demands it, never want to take 
another’s life. If he is a Sikh in terms of the 
commandment of the Gurus he would have the 
heroic courage to stand single-handed and alone — 
without yielding an inch of ground — against the “one 
lakh and a quarter’ enjoined by them. Needless to 
say, such a son of India will not want to be told 
what his duty in the present hour is. 
New Delhi, Yours etc., 
M. K. GANDHI 
(From the Gujarati ) 


LUCKNOW MUSLIM CONFERENCE 


The Indian Muslim Conference, held at Lucknow 
on the 27th and 28th of December, was a step in 
the right direction. In his presidential address, the 
first thing which Maulana Abulkalam Azad empha- 
sized was that all political organizations formed on 
communal lines should be liquidated. The Maulana 
was only addressing the seventy thousand Muslims 
who had gathered to follow his lead. But the truth 
of his remarks applies equally to all communal 
organizations — Hindu, Muslim, Sikh or any other. 
As the Maulana rightly pointed out, nobody can 
object to organizations which merely look to the 
religious or Cultural progress of a particular com- 
munity. So long as we do not regard all life and 
property, without regard to religion, as equally 
sacred, we can neither have peace in this country 
nor maintain the glory and dignity of our respective 


creeds. All communal distinctions defeat the very 
object of religion and spell ruin to the entire society. 


While expressing his well-known views on the 
partition of the country and on the two-nation 
theory, and advising all the Musalmans of India to 


‘join the Indian National Congress, the Maulana, in 


a gathering held with a particular objective, wisely 


refrained from raking up bitter memories or stray- 
ing into the field of controvertial politics. 


The Conference}j in its resolutions, unanimously 
accepted the lead given by the Maulana. The 
resolution on communal organizations could well 
have been passed -by any national gathering, with 
a few verbal changes. Maulana Ahmad Saheed, 
while moving the resolution, deplored the sad 
consequences of the propagation of the two-nation 
theory. Dr. Syed Mahmood rightly warned the 
Hindus and Sikhs that if any one community was 
finished, it could inevitably mean the ruin of all. 
Several speakers like Syed Abdulla Brelvi, Prof. 
Humayun Kabir and Maulana Hifzur Rahman 
suggested that the Musalmans should join thé Indian 


National Congress en masse, also to help that body 
to maintain its truly national character. 


New Delhi, 11-1-’48 SUNDARLAL 
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“GANDHIJI'S POST-PRAYER SPEECHES 


Birla House, New Delhi, 5-1-'48 
RESULTS OF DECONTROL 
From the numerous letters and wires. giving me 
thanks for the decontrols and pleading for more, I 
pick up the following written in English from a well- 
known businessman. He reduced to writing his thoughts 
at my instance: 
“Ag desired by you I am giving below the 
following data about sugar, gur, shakkar and various 
other foodstuffs showing their present and past prices 


before decontrol : 


Present Rates Rates prevalent during 
the month of November 
before decontrol of sugar 


was taken up by you. 


Sugar Rs. 37-8 p®rmaund Rs. 80 to 85 per maund 
Gur Pansera Rs. deo ihe. « Rs. 30 to 32 
Shakkar Re tAto 1b... oc Ree? to 56 


per packet. Rs. 1-8 to 1-12 per packet 
75 to 80 per maund 


Sugar Cubes As. 11 
Sugar Desi Rs. 30 to 35 per maund Rs. 


“Mhus there is 50% fall in prices of sugar and 
its allied products. 
ered Foop GRAINS 
Wheat | 


Rs. 18 to 20 per maund. Rs. 40. to 50 per maund 
Rice Basumati Rs. 25 ,, “i Rs, 40. to 45. “ 
Mane ie Do to lh ws Rs, 30) to 5245) 

GRAMS | : 
Grams Rs. 16to18permaund Rs. 38 to 40 per maund 
Moong Rs. 23 See oT eae 00 Bes 
Urad-- Rs. 23 # 4 Rsi34) to: 37, if 
Arhar Rs: 18tol9 ,, i Rs: 30;2to4 S24: +1 , 
: PULSES 
Gram Pulse Rs. 20 per maund__ Rs. 30. to 32. per maund 
eine (Rs 26 ne. Rs. 39 Seis 
‘15 pace taiad Teer eras Re ot: Aerie 
ae BS we Rs. 32 a 
. , OILS . 
’ Sarson Rs. 65 per maund Rs. 75 per maund 


WOOLEN AND SILK CLOTH 

“ Due to decontrol of woollen and silken cloth the 
markets are flooded with silk and woollen cloth. The 
prices in silk and woollen cloth have fallén by 50% at 
least and even 66% in some cases. 

Corton CLOTH AND YARN 
“Tn anticipation of the. decontrol of the cotton 

cloth and yarn, the prices are gradually falling. In the 
atmosphere created by the decontrol of’ sugar, the 
prices of cloth are also coming down. If cotton cloth 
ig decontrolled altogether, the prices of cloth are sure 
to fall by at least 60% and the quality of the cotton 
cloth will also improve. Mill-owners will have to vie 
with one another. The supply will be available in 
abundance as is the case now with woollen and silk 
cloth which were decontrolled long ago. In case cotton 
cloth is decontrolled, its export to foreign countries may 
be totally prohibited for at least three years to make 
the decontrol of cotton cloth a thorough success. 

“The jugglery of the departmental statistics should 
not stand in the way of the decontrol of entire food 
grains, cotton cloth and yarn. 

PETROL RATIONING | 

“The rationing of petrol was only a war measure 
and is no longer.needed now. As a matter of fact it is 
only enriching enormously a few transport companies 
and they only want it. The teeming millions have 
nothing to do with it. Needless to say that the owner > 
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of one vehicle who has got a licence for even a single 
route is earning ten to fifteen thousand rupees per 
month on a single vehicle. If there is no petrol 
rationing and there is no monopoly system of the 
plying of vehicles, one vehicle owner cannot earn more 
than Rs. 300 per month. So much so that, a regular 
trade is going on for the obtaining of petrol permits 
for vehicles. For a petrol permit for a lorry, a man 
can easily obtain rupees ten thousand .by simply 
selling his permit to the transport dealer. If petrol 
rationing is removed, transport, food, cloth, housing 
and various other problems confronting the country at 
present will be solved. Petrol rationing and the monopoly 
system of transport are only enriching the transport 
companies, but have upset the lives of the masses. 
‘Do come to the rescue of suffering humanity by 
getting the controls removed. The country will become 
worth living not only for the favoured few but for 
the unfavoured. millions. Controls were only war 
measures. They should have no place in ‘Free India’.” 
The figures seem to me to be unchallengeable. This 
belief may be due to my ignorance. If so, . the . wise 
ones' will please remove it. by producing counter-facts 
which can be tested. I have ventured to accept the 
foregoing statements because they have found general 
support from those who are in the know. , 
Surely, timidity has no place in democracy when 


- people in general believe. in and want a particular — 


thing. Their representatives have but to give shape to 
their demand and make it feasible. A favourable mental 
attitude of the multitude has been found to go a long 
way in winning battles. | 


India is said to receive only one per cent of the 
whole output of petrol in the world. That is no cause 
for despair or despondency. Our motors run in spite of 
it. Does it show that not being a warlike country, we 
need no more and that if we did and the petrol output 
remained stationary, the world would starve for want 
of petrol? Let the critic not scoff at my gross ignorance. 
I seek light. I cannot do it, if I hide my darkness. A*- 
pertinent question arises: if our quota of petrol is poor, 
how is it that the black market supply is inexhaustible 
and that unnecessary traffic goes on without hindrance fe 

The facts adduced by my correspondent are startling, 
if true. This control blesses the rich and curses the 
poor in whose behalf it is maintained. If monopolies 
are a fact and work in the manner stated, they have 
to go without a second’s thought. 

: | CLOTH CoNTROL 

As for cloth congrol, there is not a single argument 
to support it, if khadi which has been acclaimed as 
the ‘livery of our freedom’ has not gone into oblivion. 
We have cotton enough and capable hands enough to 
ply the charkha and the loom in our villages. We can 
clothe ourselves comfortably and without fuss and 
without heavy transport facilities. Our railways in the 
dead regime were firs® a military necessity, then for 
transporting cotton bales to the ports of export and 
distribution of calico manufactures imported from foreign 
parts. All this centralization becomes a superfluity 
when our hand-spun calico called khadi is manufactured 
and mostly used in our villages, Lat us nob swear at 
our villagers to conceal our laziness or ignorance or both, 


- the Muslims that was 
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Birla House, New Delhi, 6-1-'48 English, no one could stop it. True democracy could 
SQUEEZING MUST STOP not be worked by twenty men sitting at the centre. ° 
In _ his post-prayer speech on Tuesday evening Tt had to be worked from below by the people of 
Gandhiji said that he had heard: that several refugees every village. 
were still trying to occupy vacant Muslim houses and IMPORTS AND EXPORTS MUST BALANCE 
the police was using tear gas to disperse the crowd. It _ In the end Gandhiji referred to a letter which a 


was true that the refugees were faced with | great 
hardship. It was hard to lie, in the open in the biting 
cold of Delhi. When it rained, tents were not sufficient 
protection. He would understand the refugees clamouring 
for houses, if they would not make the Muslim houses 
their target. For instance, they could come to Birla 
House and turn him and ‘the owners including a sick 
lady out and occupy the house. That would. be open 
dealing, though not gentlemanly. The squeezing out of 
going on was crooked and 
ungentlemanly. To scare away the already frightened 
Muslims and then occupy their houses would not be 
good for anyone. He had heard that that day the 
authorities had offered some housing accommodation to 
the refugees elsewhere, but they insisted. on occupying 
Muslim houses. This was a clear indication that it was 
not necessity which was the driving force, but the 
wish to get Delhi cleared of the Muslims. If such 
was the general wish, it would be much _ better to 
tell the Muslims to go, instead of driving them ‘away 
indirectly. They should understand the consequences of 


such a step in the capital of the Union. 


STRIKE PLAGUE 
Gandhiji then referred to the news from Bombay 


that dock labourers and others were thinking of going 
on a strike. He appealed to all concerned, whether they 
_ belonged to the Congress, the Socialist Party—if the 


latter could be counted apart from the Congress — or 
the Communist Party to desist. This was no time for 


strikes. Such strikes were harmful to all concerned and 


to the country as a whole. 
_ TRUE DEMOCRACY 
Proceeding Gandhiji remarked that the Rajasaheb 
of Aundh had given Responsible Government to his 
people several years ago. His son, Appasaheb also had 


- devoted his life to the service of his people. The Raja- 
_ saheb and some others~had almost decided to accept* 
the Merger Scheme. The Sardar had said that the rajas 
_ would get a pension, but Gandhiji believed that the Raja- 


- saheb of Aundh ‘would not care to be a burden on the 


_ people. He would want to earn by his service of the 


people what he *got. The Rajasaheb had written . to 


| Gandhiji asking whether the Panchayat system that he 
_ had introduced in his State could not continue to function 


q 


_in spite of Merger. The Rajasaheb had been told that 


the form of Government in his State after merging 


must conform to that’ in the rest of India. Jn 
_ Gandhiji’s opinion, there was’ no law which could stop 


a Panchayat 


from functioning wherever the people 


wanted it. Aundh may cease to be a State, it would 


not cease to be a special group of villages named 
Aundh. Every such group or its member could have 


the panchayat system whether the rest of India had 
it or not. True rights came as a result of duty done. 
No one could snatch away such rights. The Panchayat 
was there to serve the people. In the true democracy 
of India, the unit was the village. Even if one village 
wanted Panchayat Raj, which was called republic in 


friend had written to him saying that in any happy 
and prosperous country, the imports and exports should 
balance each other. He, therefore, suggested that 
India should limit her imports so that they were a 
little less than her exports. If things went on as 
they were today, India would soon exhaust her 
resources. He, therefore, suggested cutting down toys 
and the like unnecessary things being imported. Again, 
up till now India had been exporting raw materials 
and importing finished products. That was bound 
to disturb the balance and impoverish the country in 
more senses than one. Gandhiji agreed with the 
correspondent that India should become self-sufficient 
as far as possible and that the trade between India 
and other countries should be based on. the principle 
of mutual help and never on éxploitation. 
Birla House, New Delhi, 7-1-’48 
' A Wrone Fast 
In his after-prayer address on Wednesday evening 


-Gandhiji referred :to a note received by him in which 


the writer said that he had undertaken a fast which 
would be continued. Gandhiji said that .he considered 
the fast to be wrong. He was of opinion that during 
his life time those who undertook such fasts should 
consult him. 
STUDENTS’ STRIKE 

Gandhiji had seen in the newspapers that the students 

in Delhi proposed to organize a strike on the 9th instant. 


- He had told them the day before that this was no 


time for strikes. Strike by students, he considered generally 
to be wrong. He had conducted many strikes during 
his life, more or less successfully. But he could tell 
them that all strikes were not right and certainly not 
non-violent. If the students would listen to him, they 
would give up the idea of the proposed strike. 

4 * GRIEVANCES OF PAKISTAN REFUGEES 


Next, Gandhiji referred to the visit of several re- 
presentatives of the refugees from Pakistan. They asked 
him why he did not take more interest in the removal 
of their grievances. Little did they realize that he was 
in Delhi for that very purpose. But he was not so 
effective today ashe used to be before the advent of 
independence. In the past he was the leader of India’s 
non-violent rebels. Although everyone did not follow 
his advice, large numbers did so. Today his was a 
voice in the wilderness. The great teachers had said 
that one should go on proclaiming the truth as one 
saw it, even though no one listened to it. He was not 
running the Government. Those at the helm of affairs, 
it was true, were his friends. But he did not want -° 
anyone to accept his advice out of friendship or regard 
for him. They should do so only if it went home, If 
the Ministers and their secretaries and the lower staff 
including the police would listen to him, things would 
be very different. But that could not be. The Ministers 
had inherited the old machinery from the British rulers 
and they were making the best of it. 
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DutTY OF THE REFUGEES 

The refugees were, however, entitled to food, cloth- 
ing and shelter. They were their own kith and kin. It 
was utterly unjust that they should not get what, for 
instance, he could. What were they to do? He had 
told them that the only way was for all to gratefully 
accept whatever accommodation was offered. A grass 
mattress could very well serve the purpose of a cotton 
mattress. For the food, clothing and shelter supplied to 
them, they should do such work as was entrusted to 
them. A labourer could not sit at the table and write, 
but a man who had worked at the table all his life 
could certainly take to physical labour. If they developed 


the right mentality, India could easily absorb the few 
lakhs that had come and more. 


HAPPENINGS IN KARACHI 


They all knew of the happenings in Karachi. Although ~ 


many people had said that Sind was quiet and people 
could continue to stay there, he had his doubts. His 
fears had come true. Not only the Hindus and Sikhs, 
but other non-Muslims also were not safe in Sind today. 
The Pakistan Government had said that they had been 


powerless to prevent the disurbances, but they were 


trying to suppress them as fast as they could. His 


advice to the Pakistan Government and to the Union 
Government was that if they were powerless to prevent 


the outbreak of violence, they should resign. That might 
make things worse for a while, but ultimately they 
would improve. The only condition on which they should 
continue to hold the reins was that things should 
begin to improve, however slowly. There should be no 
set back. 

To the-refugees and the Hindus and Sikhs in general, 
he would’ say that they must curb their desire for 
revenge. They should be neither frightened, nor become 
upset and panicky by the happenings in Karachi. The 


only correct reply to such a thing was cent per cen 
correct behaviour in the Union. ; 


Birla House, New Delhi, 8-1-'48 
Bafore the prayers started several slips were passed 
to Gandhiji by members of the audience. One of them 


had complained that he had sent a note the day before. 


which had not been replied to. Gandhiji said that it 
was impossible for him to read all the letters that he 


received every day. If there was anything important, 


the friend should have repeated his question. 

| HARIJANS AND DRINK i 

Another friend referred to what Gandhiji had said 
about the Harijans and the drink fhabit. The friend 
‘asked why the Harijans should be asked to give up 
liquor while the soldiers and the rich continued to 
indulge in it. Gandhiji’s reply was that the question 
was unnecessary. If the rich would waste money on 
drink, that was no reason for the poor to do likewise. 
There was no reason why anyone should copy 
the evil habits of others. So far as he was concerned, 
he was of the opinion that the upper classes had less 
reason to drink than the lower. The latter tried to 
drown their poverty and misery in drink. For the 
former there was no such excuse. It might be said 
that the soldiers could not do without drink. Gandhiji 
did not agree with that. He knew of soldiers, both 
Indians and Englishmen, who did not touch liquor. 
The . prohibition laws would make no _ distinotion 
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between the rich and the poor, the Harijans and the 
others. But they ‘should not wait for the prohibition 
laws to be passed before giving up the evil habit. Drink 
wrought more havoc amongst the Harijans and the 
labour class than any other class of society. Hence his 
special appeal to the Harijans to give it up. 

WHY NOT SATYAGRAHA ? 

- Another friend had asked him why he did not go 
to Pakistan. He said that he had already told them 
that he could not do so till things were perfectly all 
right in the Indian Union. As to another question 
Gandhiji said that it was in their hands to enable him 
to go to Pakistan. He would want to go there when 
Delhi showed a clean slate. The same friend had also 
contended that if satyagraha was a potent remedy for 
all ills, why it should not be tried in Pakistan. Gandhiji 
agreed that if the Hindus and Sikhs in Pakistan could 
resort to satyagraha, it’ would prove efficacious for 
all their troubles there. But where was that satyagraha 
today ? He saw no satyagraha anywhere in India on 
any appreciable scale. Everywhere people wanted the 


police and military for their protection. We seemed 
to have displaced God and preferred the military. 


No COMMUNALISM IN. THE UNION 

The same friend had asked further that Pakistan 
was determined to drive away all the Hindus and 
Sikhs unless they remained there as serfs. Therefore, 
the writer said that unless all the Muslims or at least 
‘an even number left the Union, how could the’ non- 
Muslim newcomers be accommodated? Gandhiji said 
that an even number of Muslims had probably already 
left the Union. But there were large numbers of Muslims 
in the Union still. Seventy thousands had collected at 


the Conference called by the Maulanasaheb. They were 
the representatives of the Union Muslims. Were these 


Muslims to be driven away or exterminated ? Gandhiji 
could never be a party to that. There was no bravery 


in such a course of action. Whatever others might do, 


he did not want the Union to. become communal in 


its outlook. One should copy the good in others, never 
the evil. 
- PARTIES AMONG. STUDENTS 


Gandhiji then referred to a letter by some students 
saying that the proposed’ students’ strike on the 9th 
was being organized by the Communist students, not 


‘Congress students. Gandhiji said that while he congratu- 
.lated the 


Congress students who had dissociated 
themselves from the proposed strike, he would reiterate 


what he had already said about such strike, viz. that 
for the students there should be no party politics. 


There should be_no socialist, communist, Congress and 
other , groups among students. They should be all 


- gtudents first and last determined to gather as much 


kngwledge as possible and that for the sake of the 

service of the people, not for the sake of getting jobs. 
DEPUTATION FROM BAHAWALPUR 

Lastly, Gandhiji referred to'a deputation from the 

Bahawalpur refugees. There were also some people from 


Mirpur. Pandit Nehru came in while the Mirpur men 
and women were with him. Pandit Nehru assured 


them that all efforts were being made to rescue the 
Hindus and Sikhs from Mirpur. But there were 


insurmountable difficulties in the way. He was, however, 
trying to do his best for them. The Bahawalpur 


deputation said that while those from the West Punjab 
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not ceased to be his (Gandhiji s) esteemed friend though he are pouring in from far and near. Some, in my opinion 
; : . é 39 . : 
was no longer his yes man”’ as he was once popularly weighty and congratulating me on my resolve and 
> and affectionately nick-named. His friends should also entrusting me to God. Some others in friendliest terms 


know the character of the Cabinet. It was résponsible 


* for every official act of every member of the Cabinet. 
. He expected a thorough cloansing of hearts. That being 


-.assured, there would be mutual 


respect and _ trust. 
They wero all of the Uniott and by right it belonged 
to them. He could not break the fast for loss, They 


must dethrone Satan from their hearts and enthrone 


; God. 


DUTY OF THE HINDUS AND SIKHS 

What was the duby of the Hindus and Sikhs ? 
They had just heard Gurudey’s favourite song, If no 
one responds to your call, walk alone, walk alone.” 


- Gandhiji liked it very much and it was sung almost - 


every day during*his walking pilgrimage in Noakhali. He 


would repeat with his last breath that the Hindus and 


j 


the Sikhs should be brave enough to say that whatever 
happened in Pakistan, they ‘would not raise their little 


finger against a single Muslim in the Union. They - 
»would never again indulge in cowardly acts, 


great the abel eset 
DELHI ON TRIAL . 
Tf Delhi became peaceful in the real sense of the 
term, he would then break the fast. Delhi was the 
capital of India. The ruin or downfall of Delhi he 
would regard as the ruin of India and Pakistan. He 
wanted Delhi to be safe for all Muslims, even for one 
like Shaheed Suhrawardy, who was looked upon as 
the chief of goondas. Let all proved goondas be rounded 


up. But he (Gandhiji) was witness to the fact that 


; 


Muslim to feel as safe 


3 
a 


_ Shaheedsaheb had worked for peace in Calcutta -in 
all sincerity. He had pulled out the Muslims from 
- Hindu houses, which. fhey ,had forcibly occupied. He 
was living with him. He would willingly join the 
_ prayer but Gandhiji would not expose him to the risk 
of being insulted. He wanted him, as he did every 
in Delhi as the tallest of 
them. 4 ; 

He did not mind how long it took for real peace 


to be established, Whether it took one day or one 


a 
an 


‘£ 


7 
| 


month, it was immaterial* No one should say or do 


‘anything to lure him into giving up his fast prematurely. 
: The object should fot be to save* his life.s It should 


be to save India and her honour. He would feel happy 


and proud when he saw that India’s place. was not 


lowered as it had become by the recent happenings 
which he had no wish to recall. 


Birla House, New Delhi, 14-1-'48 


Gandhiji had dictated a message to be read out to 
the prayer audience this afternoon, but later on he decided 
to go to the meeting and address the gathering. He said 
that he had come in spite of ‘the doctor’s objections. 
But from the next day he would probably not be able to 


walk to the prayer ground. He had the strength that day 
and he used it though the doctors had advised him to 


conserve it. He was in God’s hands. 


If He wanted 
him to live he would not die. He did not want his 
faith in God to weaken. 
SPATE OF MESSAGES 
Continuing his speech without any reference to the 
dictated notes, Gandhiji said; ‘“ Cablegrams and telegrams 


however | 


* hearts 


appealing to me to abandon the fast and assuring me 
that they would befriend their neighbours 
of caste and creed and try to carry out the spirit of my 
message that accompanied the fast. I am asking Shri 
Pyarelalji to give a few selections, from the abundance 
which is hourly increasing, to the Press. They are 
from Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs and others. If those who 
have given me assurances — some of the senders represent 
associations and groups — carry them out faithfully, they 
will certainly have contributed largely to the hastening 
of the stoppage of the fast. Shrimati Mridulaben asks the 
following question from Lahore, where she is in touch with 
the Pakistan authorities as also the common Muslims : 
“There are friends here who are very Anxious about 
Gandhiji’s health ang are eager to know what Gandhiji 
would like them to do on this side and what he 
expects from his Muslim friends in Pakistan, including 
those who are in political parties and in Government 
service.” It is pleasing to think that there are Muslim 


irrespective 


friends who are anxious about my health and more - 


so to know that they are eager for the information that 
Shrimati Mridulaben seeks. To all senders of the messages 
and to the seekers in Lahore, I wish to say that the 
fast is a process of self-purification and is intended to 


; invite all who are in sympathy with the mission of 


the fast themselves to take part in the process: of 


. self-purification, whether they are in the service of | 


the Pakistan Government or whethor they. are members 
of political parties or others. - <t 
2 . 


\ A WORD TO PAKISTAN 


“You have heard of the cowardly attack on the 


Sikhs in Karachi. Innocent mon, women and children 
were butchered, looted and others have had to _ flee. 
Now comes the news of an attack on a refugee train 


at Gujarat. The train was carrying non-Muslim refugees 


from the Frontier Province. Large numbers are reported 
to have been killed and women abducted. It distresses 
me. How long can the Union put up with such things ? 


How long can I bank upon the’ patience of the Hindus - 


and Sikhs in spite of my fast ? Pakistan has to put a 
stop to this state of affairs. They. must purify their 
and pledge themselves that they will not 
rest till the Hindus and Sikhs can return and live in 
safety in Pakistan. 


“ Supposing that there is a wave of self-purification 
throughout India, Pakistan will become pak. It will be 
a State in which past wrongs will have been forgotten, 
past distinctions will have been buried, the least and 
the smallest in Pakistan will command the same 
respect and the game protection of life and property 
that the Qaid-e- -Azam enjoys. Such Pakistan can never 
die. Then and not till then shall I repent that I ever 
called it a sin, as I am afraid I must hold today, it 
is. I want to live to see that Pakistan not on paper, 
not in the orations® of Pakistani orators, but in the 
daily life of every Pakistani Muslim. Then the inhabi- 


‘tants. of the Union will forget that there ever was any 


enmity between them and if I am not. mistaken, the 
Union will proudly copy Pakistan and if I am alive I 


— 
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shall ask her to excel Pakistan in well-doing. The fast 
is a bid for nothing less. Be it said to the shame of 
those of us who are in the Union that we have readily 
copied Pakistan’s bad manners. 

My DREAM 


“Before I ever knew anything of politics in my 
early youth, I dreamt the dream of communal unity 
of the heart. I shall jump in the evening of my life, 
like a child, to feel that the dream has been realized in 
this life. The wish for living the full span of life portrayed 
by the seers of old and which they permit us to set 
down at 125 years, will then revive. Who would not risk . 
sacrificing his life for the realization of such a dream ? 
Then we shall have real Swaraj. Then though legally 
and geagraphically we may still be two States, in daily 
life no one will think that we were separate States. 
The vista before me seems to me to be, as it must be to 
you, ,too glorious to be ‘true. Yet like a child ina 
famous picture, drawn by a farnous painter, I shall 
not be happy till I have got it. I live and want to 
live for no lesser goal. Let the seekers from Pakistan 
help me to come as near the goal as itis humanly 
possible. A goal ceases to be one, when it is reached. 


The nearest approach is always possible. What I have 


said holds good irrespective of whether others do it or 
not. It is open to every individual to purify himself 
or herself so as to render him or her fit for that Jand 
of promise. I remember to have read, I forget whether 
in the Delhi Fort or the : Agra Fort, when I visited 
them in 1896, a verse on one of the gates, which when 
translated reads: ‘If there is paradise on. earth, it is 
here, it is here, it is here.” That Fort with all ‘its 
magnificence at its best, was no paradise in my estimation. 
But I should love to see that verse with justice inscribed 


_ on the gates of Pakistan at all the entrances. In such 


paradise, whether it is in the Union or ‘in Pakistan, 


there will be neither paupers nor beggars, nor high nor © 


low, neither. millionaire employers nor half-starved 


employees, nor intoxicating drinks or drugs. There will 


be the same respect for women as vouchsafed to men 
and the chastity and purity of men and women will 
be jealously guarded. Where every woman except one’s 
wife, will be treated by men of all religions, as mother, 
sister or daughter according to her age. Where there 
will be no. untouchability and where there will be 
equal respect for all faiths. They will be all proudly, 
joyously and voluntarily bread labourers. I hope every- 
one who listens to me or reads these lines will for- 
give mo if stretched on my bed and basking in the 
gun, inhaling life-giving sunshine, I allow myself to 
indulge in this ecstasy. Let this assure the doubters 
and sceptics that I have not the slightest desire that 
the fast should be ended as quickly’.as possible. It 


matters kttle if the ecstatic wishes of a fool like me 


are never realized and the fast is never broken. I am 
content to wait as long as it may be necessary, but 
it will hurt me to think that-people have acted merely 
in order to save me. I claim that God has inspired this 


fast and it will be broken only when and if he wishes . 


it. No human agency has ever been known to thwart, 
nor will it ever thwart Divine Will.’ 


January 18, 1948 


ISLAM AND IDOL WORSHIP 


Islam is strictly a monotheistic faith. It prohibits 
idol worship. It enjoins upon its followers the wor- 
ship only of the ‘One Supreme God’. Under the 
conditions then prevailing in Arabia and the world 
around, the Prophet realized that the root cause 
of the people’s weakness, degradation and misfor- 
tunes was the multiplicity of their gods and their 
many superstitious. beliefs and practices. All through 
his life he preached against these evils and laboured 
to bring all men round to the simple worship of 
the One True God. 

' This preaching was by no means new in religious 
history. In, recent times in India, Kabir Sahib, and 
Guru Nanak, Raja Ram Mohan Roy and Swami 
Dayananda have openly and even vehemently 
preached against all forms of idolatty. In his well- 
known Persian letter to Aurangazeb the last of the 
Sikh Gurus has with justifiable pride styled him- 
self a butshikan, i. e. an iconoclast. Hundreds of 
saint-reformers, especially since the fifteenth 


century, have preached the same thing all over the . 


country. . 

But on account of the sad doings of some over- 
zealous and fanatic Muslim rulers, Islam has, in 
the eyes of many people, become associated with 
a type of aggressive and offensive iconoclasm. 
Unfortunately a number of educated Musalmans 
also take pride in such acts of their supposed 
heroes. Let us, therefore, try to find out the actual 
position of Islam in this matter, and the example 
the Prophet has set before us. 


The Quran definitely enjoins upon its followers 
“not to speak ill of those (gods, goddesses, idols 
etc.) whom other people worship besides God 
(6-107).” Hence, ‘offering insult to or breaking an 
idol, which any person adores, is against.the injunc- 
tions of the Quran. ’ 

Just a few years before the birth of the Prophet, 
the Christian Governor of the Province of Yaman, 
which. was then under the Emperor of Abyssinia, 
‘nvaded and tried to demolish the great temple of 
the Kaba which contained 360 idols worshipped. by. 
the people of Mecca and adjoining territories. This 
act of the Governor has been referred to in the 
Quran as sacrilegious and the calamity which over- 
took the infidel 
‘ God-sent punishment ’. 


Let us now look to the example set by the 
Prophet. During the first thirteen years of his career 
as the Messenger of God, the Prophet always 


performed his namaz, whenever possible, within the | 


precincts of the ‘Kaba, and advised his followers 
accordingly. But never once did he offer any 


‘insult to any of the idols in the building, nor did 


he allow any of his followers to do so. Whenever 
he referred to the Kaba, he did so in language full 
of respect, and whenever he tried to wean the 
people from the worship of the idols, he did so in 
the sweetest manner possible. 

Six years after his voluntary exile from Mecca, 
the Prophet again visited the sacred city at the 


invaders has been described as 


ee sear” 
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head of about 1400 Musalmans, all unarmed as was 
the custom for the pilgrims. The Prophet claimed 
_ for himself and his people the right of pilgrimage 
to the Kaba. There were negotiations with the 
Quresh. An agreement was arrived at. The Musal- 
mans had to go back, but could return for the 
pilgrimage the next year and stay in the city for 
three days. Accordingly the Prophet again visited 
Mecca the next year at the head of about 2000 
Muslims. For three days the Prophet and his 
followers stayed in the sacred city, and performed 
all the ceremonies of the pilgrimage including seven 
times going round the Kaba, when all the 360 idols 
were there. The Musalmans went round the Kaba 
all right. The idols were inside and could not be 
seen. But when they came to perform the 
ceremonies pertaining to the sacred hills of Safa 
and Merva, the Musalmans hesitated, because the 
-two idols on those hills were in the open and 
visible. Just then a fresh revelation was added to 
‘the Quran—“There is no blame on those who go 
round Safa and Merva as these two are among the 
signs of God.” . 


Before his followers entered Mecca, the Prophet 
had instructed them not to commit an act or say 
a word that might wound the feelings of any of the 
worshippers at the sacred house (Bukhari). The 
‘instructions were fully carried out. It was this 


exemplary tolerance, this high regard for the feelings — 


of others, which during the next few years, brought 
the whole of Mecca within the pale of Islam. 

On the occasion of the Prophet’s next visit to 
e Mecca, each one of the 360 idols was removed from 
its place of honour and put aside, under the 
Prophet’s orders. But these orders were given only 
when all Mecca had embraced Islam, and when 
hardly a man was left throughout Arabia no 
cared for the old worship. 


Tufail, the chief of the Banu Doss tribe, was 
allowed to burn the ‘log of wood’ which his tribe 
used to worship, only when the entire tribe had 
embraced Islam and none believed any longer in 
the worship of the old God. 


7 Ayash, when deputed to go and preach Islam 
_to the three great tribes of Yaman, was definitely 
instructed by the Prophet to set fire to the three 
sticks before wHich the people .prayed, only when 
they had all given up idol worship and had adopted 
in its stead the worship of the ‘One True God’. 


Examples can be multiplied. Destruction of a 
material object of worship is permitted in Islam 
only when none is left who believes in that worship, 
and then too with the consent of those who once 
worshipped it. As the ruler of Arabia, the Prophet 
again and again declared it the duty of the 
Musalmans to protect the places of worship of 
non-Muslims who-had entered into ‘any’ sort of 
terms with the Government of Medina, even when 
those places were full of idols which people 
worshipped. 

We repeat. Islam is strictly monotheistic. It 
prohibits idol worship as do so many other Indian 
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and foreign creeds. Yet all insult to idols worshipped 
by others, much more breaking of them, whether 
by a past arrogant ruler or a present misguided 
fanatic, is against the injunctions of the Quran, 
against the example set by the Prophet anda 
disgrace to that great faith. 


So far we have described the spirit of Islam proper. 
As for the Sufis, they go even a step further. The 
universally respected saint Muhibullah :Ilahabadi, 
when questioned by Dara as to the true meaning 
of ‘ La-Ilah-ill-Allah’ said that it meant — there is 
no object of worship but God, i. e. that all objects 
of worship are God. Dara again asked if the three 
famous deities of pre-Islamic Arabia, viz. Lat, Uza 
and Mannat were also God. Muhibullah answered 
in the affirmative and explained how after all it 
was a matter of emphasis and outlook. Similarly, 
the great and learned author of the well-known Sufi 
book named Mashhad-i-naz, also called Gulshan-i-raz, 
when asked about, the nature of an idol and of 
the sacred thread, replied as follows: 


“The idol is the symbol of the love and unity 
of God. . 
“The putting on of the sacred thread is the 
girding up of loins for the service of God. 
‘ All objects are but manifestations of the same 
- One Existence , ; 
‘The idol is also one among those objects. 
‘The worshipper of an idol was called a kajir 
in Islamic law, 
‘Only because he did not see in the idol any- 
thing but the outward form. 
“Thou too, wilt not deserve to be *‘éallon a 
Muslim, 3 
“If thou dost not soon perceive the God of 
Truth, hidden behind the idol.” 


New Delhi, 3-1-’48 SUNDARLAL 
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«A NATIONAL COMMUNITY” 

Prof. Muhmmad Habib is one of those men 
whose faith inthe unity of India has survived great 
ordeals and even persecution. He is Professor of 
History at the Aligarh Muslim University. He isa 
man of deep scholarship. In December last he 
presided over the tenth session of the Indian 
History Congress at Bombay. in the course of his 

address he is reported to have said: 
“The Unity of India has been one of the 


fundamental postulates of Indian moral conscious- 
ness, and the longing for a centralized administration 


one of the most. visible and persistent demands of 

the political spivit of the Indians throughout the ages. 

The breaking up of India into two separate States 

or law-making organizations with exclusive citizen- 

‘ ghip, . . . and the monstrosity of the establishment 
of States on purely religious and communal basis, 
have never been known to the history of our land.” 

He declares that | 

“Mho reunion of India should be one of our 

primary aims. ” 3 

He also says that 

» “Tf the universal verdict of history is of any 
value, this reunion should be brought about by 

‘peaceful methods... .. Foree in modern times 

creates more problems than it solves, and the 

alternative to peace is death.” 

Prof. Habib believes that “wise, statesmanlike 
and patient guidance, even on one side,” will in- 
evitably lead us to this goal. He speaks of the 
religious and cultural tolerance of ancient India, 
and says that “religious persecution is totally alien 
to the spirit of our land.” He suggests the creation 
of “a national culture group”, or “a national com- 
munity ” “which may inherit all that is best in 


the culture groups of old”, and the development 


of a common “Indian culture.” > 

_ Prof. Habib’s language all through is that of a 
true son of the soil, taking just pride- in all its 
past history. With regard to the ‘reunion of India’, 
we may make it clear that non-Muslims never 
wanted partition, It was only the Muslims who did 
it, barring, of course, sections like the Nationalists, 
the Ahrars, the Ulemas and others. Again, partition 
was demanded in the interests, real or raha 
of the Musalmans of India. It is, therefore, for the 


Muslims, if and when they may be so minded, to 


say that they want reunion. Any such movement 
among the Hindus niay only increase difficulties 


and postpone indefinitely the fulfilment of Prof. 
Habib’s desire. The best thing that the non-Muslims, 


and especially the Hindus, can do in the meantime 
is to find out and eliminate from their own 


thought and practice all that may have contributed 
to the birth of the two-nation theory. 
They must purify their hearts of all anger, all hatred, 
all feelings of revenge or retaliation, and untouch- 
ability, in its manyfold forms. They must do their 
_ best to see that both the sister-Dominions — so long 
as they are separate—are happy, prosperous and 
friendly to each other. It is perfectly right that if 
the reuniofi is ever to come for the good of the 
down-trodden millions, it must be through ‘peaceful 
means’, i.e. through non-violence. ; 
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As for Prof. Habib’s desire for ‘a national culture 
group’, a national country’ and a common — 
“Indian culture’, the entire trend of Indian history 
is in that direction and destiny points to no other 7 
goal. For this too we should like to make a few — 
suggestions. The boycott of the Urdu script by the © 
Governments of the United Provinces and Behar is . 
wrong. Equally wrong is the desire to over- 
sanskritize the common national language of India. © 
These réactionary steps, taken in a spirit of anger 
and retaliation, conscious or unconscious, are bound 
to be retraced. But in the meantime why should * 
not our Muslim brethren help by exhibiting better = 
gense and greater toleration? If in the past an 
AlBerouni or a Faizi could pride himself on his 
Sanskrit learning, if Khusro, Rahim and Raskhan | 
could be regarded as progenitors of Hindi language 
and literature, if even today a Nazrul Islam can 
compose much more sauskritized Bengalee poetry 
than any Hindu, and a Mirza Abul Fazal can translate 
all the four Vedas from original Sanskrit, again if 
Musalmans can take pride in their knowledge of 
the English language, why should not every Indian. 
Muslim, in this critical hour of our country’s life, 
make it a point to learn the Nagan script and try 
to acquire a knowledge of Hindi language and 
literature comparable.to that of any Hindu ? Surely, 
nobody can kill the Urdu language or literature — 
if only those Hindus and Muslims, who know its © 
beauty and utility, whatever their number, decide 
to keep it alive. The present phase of communal 
fanaticism and madness must pass, unless we are to 


' perish under its dead weight. But we are confident 


that it is only thus that our Muslim brethren can 
help in that consummation. : - 


One more point. Educated Muslims can talk. 
re : é ¢ 
appreciatively of Jalinoos and Aristotle, of Plato 
and Socrates, but not so of Dhanvantari and Kanada, 
of Gautama and Patanjali. The former were Greeks 
and the latter Indians, all equally honoured names 


-in the realms of medicine, science and philosophy. 


All were equally non-Muslims or even equally idol 


worshippers. We hope that the neglect is not 
deliberate. It is due to lack of knowledge. We may 


not go into other causes at present. But the defect 
has to be cured. Similar things may be said of the 
Hindus.. If all of us, Hindus, Muslims and others 
in this country, really develop a common Ind 


ia 
outlook and a common Indian culture of Pro 
Habib’s dream, then and only then can we con 


tribute our due share to the development of a world 


culture’ and of human brotherhobdd. 


New Delhi, 11-1-'48 | | SUNDARLAL 
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